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there  may  be  a  rich  reward  for  both  capital  and  labor,  both 
profits  and  wages  may  be  large.  In  an  old  country  where  all 
land  is  under  ownership,  we  find  that  the  production  of  the 
land  cannot  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  point,  except  by  the 
expenditure  of  proportionally  greater  amounts  of  labor  and 
capital ;  that  is,  for  twice  the  outgo  we  cannot  get  twice  the 
return.  On  the  other  hand,  population,  or  labor,  is  restrained 
by  no  natural  law  except  that  of  starvation.  Hence,  if  things 
took  their  unimpeded  course  there  would  be  continually  more 
mouths  and  proportionally  less  bread  to  fill  them.  This  is  the 
celebrated  law  of  Malthus,  a  doctrine  that  has  been  '*  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness ;"  a  law 
that  is  only  less  remorseless  than  that  of  natural  selection 
because  it  can  be  suspended  by  human  volition. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  find  that 
the  state  of  California  has  a  population  of  about  600,000,  of 
which  the  Chinese  form  nearly  one  fifth,  the  number  having 
been  put  as  high  as  150,000,  but  reduced  by  the  report  of  the 
Senate's  committee  to  perhaps  115,000.  There  is  abundant 
complaint  that  the  land  is  in  possession  of  monopolists  who 
demand  for  its  use  exorbitant  rents,  but  we  must  regard  the 
supply  as  practically  unlimited.  The  supply  of  capital  is  of 
course  not  great,  yet  it  has  increased  with  remarkable  speed. 
The  supply  of  labor  was  deficient  before  the  advent  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  only  in  a  general  way  that  the  results  of  their 
coming  can  be  stated,  for  the  abundance  of  land  renders  it  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  reason  hypothetically. 

California  being  a  new  country  both  profits  and  wages  are 
naturally  large;  capital  increases  rapidly  and  labor  increases 
with  greater  or  less  speed,  but  for  a  long  time  the  rate  of  profits 
as  well  as  wages  remained  high,  as  the  conditions  of  production 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  Suddenly  a  disturbing  force  ap- 
peared ;  the  supply  of  labor  was  abnormally  increased  by  the 
importation  of  Chinese.  The  immediate  result  could  not  but 
be  to  diminish  the  rate  of  wages — unless  this  had  been  ex- 
pected the  Chinese  would  not  have  been  wanted.  The  effect 
was  felt  by  laborers  in  all  departments  where  the  Chinese  could 
compete,  and  indirectly  in  all  others,  for  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  would  be,  so  to  speak,  forced  upward  by  the  intruding 
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layer.  Either  all  labor  must  receive  lessened  wages,  or  some 
labor  be  unemployed.  We  should  expect  that  production 
woald  be  greatly  stimulated,  capital  would  rapidly  increase  and 
wages  would  soon  tend  to  rise.  The  price  of  food  would  natu- 
rally be  raised  under  the  influence  of  the  increased  demand, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  wheat  is  largely  exported  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  price  would  not  be  aflFected  sb  violently  as  it  other- 
wise would  ba  The  higher  price  would  lead  to  the  cultivation 
of  more  land,  thus  drawing  off  a  certain  amount  of  labor  and 
again  wages  would  tend  to  rise.  Without  question  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  community  would  be  greatly  augmented. 
In  brief  then,  after  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  increased  supply  of  labor  had  ceased,  the  results  would 
approximately  be — a  great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  capitalists 
and  land-owners,  diminished  wages  in  the  bands  of  those  who 
were  laborers  before  the  coming  of  the  Chinese,  cheapened  pro- 
ducts for  the  community  at  large,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
food,  and  increased  development  of  the  country.  Possibly  if 
the  supply  of  labor  were  not  further  increased  wages  might 
finally  return  to  perhaps  the  point  where  they  were  before. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why  the  supply  of  labor  should  not 
increase?  If  the  Chinese  can  emigrate  at  all,  there  seems  to  be 
no  assignable  limit  to  the  number.  If  a  laborer  can  earn  in 
China  but  fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  while  he  can  earn  in  this 
country  a  dollar,  Chinese  labor  will  tend  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try. China  having  a  population  of  three  or  four  hundred 
million  could  easily  spare  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  which 
fraction  might  however  be  greater  than  unity  in  California. 
China  may  be  likened  to  an  immense  reservoir  of  labor,  Cali- 
fornia to  a  partial  vacuum,  and  communication  once  oper)ed 
between  them,  the  current  of  labor  once  started,  equilibrium 
will  only  be  reached  when  the  rate  of  wages  is  reduced  so  low 
in  California  that  the  inducements  to  emigrate  are  counterbal- 
anced by  the  annoyances  and  difficulties.  The  supply  of  labor 
in  China  is  so  large  that  the  loss  of  a  million  would  hardly 
affect  the  rate  of  wages  there,  even  if  the  natural  increase  of 
population  did  not  soon  supply  the  deficiency.  The  advent  of 
a  million  Chinese  in  California,  however,  would  be  attended  by 
very  noticeable  resulta     All  capital  would  be  employed  to  its 
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fullest  extent,  securing  immense  profits  from  the  abundance  of 
labor,  but  wages  would  in  apparent  violation  of  economic  laws 
remain  low.  The  effect  would  be  precisely  that  of  an  excessive 
multiplication  of  the  laboring  class,  a  case  under  Malthus'  law, 
except  so  far  as  the  abundance  of  land  acted  in  modification. 
Labor  would  not  receive  in  cheapened  products  a  compensation 
for  lessened  wages,  for  the  increasing  population  would  retard 
the  fall  of  prices ;  neither  would  wages  rise,  for  that  tendency 
would  be  checked  by  an  increased  importation  of  Chinese. 

The  employers  of  labor  would  thus  be  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  to  secure 
higher  wages  would  be  hopeless.  The  condition  of  afl&irs 
would  resemble  that  in  the  southern  states  before  the  rebellion. 
The  capitalists  would  be  irresistible  masters,  the  Chinese  almost 
their  slaves,  and  American  laborers  would  have  to  content 
themselves  with  the  position  of  the  "  poor  whites."  The  con- 
dition of  Italy  under  the  empire,  when  the  peasantry  were 
extinguished  by  the  unlimited  importation  of  slaves,  would 
furnish  singularly  apt  and  instructive  material  for  a  historical 
parallel.  American  laborers  could  not  hope  to  compete  with 
Chinese  except  by  reducing  their  standard  of  living.  Granting 
that  a  Chinaman  is  only  one  half  so  efficient  as  an  American, 
an  assumption  that  would  probably  be  true  only  for  the  sever- 
est kind  of  labor,  the  American  would  be  unable  to  live  in  the 
comfort  to  which  he  is  now  accustomed.  The  food  and  shelter 
that  the  Irishman  gives  to  his  pig  would  suffice  for  the  wants 
of  a  Chinese  laborer ;  and  while  this  is  so  the  Chinaman  can 
compel  the  Irishman  to  descend  to  the  level  of  his  pig.  Econo- 
mists generally  maintain  that  the  increased  production  arising 
from  lessened  wages,  restores  ultimately  to  the  laborer,  in 
cheaper  subsistence,  what  he  loses  in  wages.  But  we  should 
bear  in  mind,  what  is  often  overlooked,  that  the  benefit  is  not 
immediate,  while  the  suffering  from  reduced  wages  follows  at 
once.  It  is  of  little  practical  importance  to  the  laborer  that  his 
present  loss  will  tend  to  his  future  gain,  provided  he  starves  in 
the  interval.  No  doubt  the  English  peasants  that  burned  the 
newly  invented  threshing  machines  were  foolish  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  economist,  who  reflected  that  these  machines  would 
make  the  bread  of  the  laborer  cheaper;  but  the  immediate  effect 
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was  ruin  to  thein8elyes.  The  price  of  brelid  is  a  matter  of  ia- 
differeoce  to  those  who  have  no  money  at  all.  To  philosophize 
when  one  is  in  security  is  not  hard  j  as  Gibbon  remarks,  to  follow 
Stoicism  with  Seneca's  purse  is  to  enjoy  at  once  the  advantages 
of  fortune  and  philosophy.  But  to  one  who  asks  for  bread,  the 
offer  of  a  stone,  even  though  it  be  that  of  the  philosopher,  is 
not  satisfactory.  If  the  supply  of  Chinese  labor  were  to  cease 
now,  the  American  workman  might  soon  find  his  condition  no 
worse  than  it  was  before  the  immigration  began.  To  be  sure 
the  Chinese  have  already  monopolized  certain  occupations  in 
San  Francisco,  but  tlie  temporary  suffering  of  those  who  were 
driven  from  these  trades,  might  be  atoned  for  by  other  consid- 
erationa  But  if  Chinese  immigration  is  to  continue  at  the  rate  • 
of  seven  or  eight  or  ten  thousand  a  month,  no  human  power 
can  prevent  the  social  degradation  of  American  labor.  Strikes 
would  only  bring  an  increase  of  the  evil  against  which  they 
were  directed ;  hostile  demonstrations  would  only  incline  tb^ 
public  to  sympathize  with  the  Chinese.  Less  tjp^lnate  than 
Sampson,  the  laborer  would  find  that  he  had  overwhelmed 
himself  while  his  enemies  had  escaped.  He  would  be  granted 
only  the  mis^^ble  choice  between  living  like  a  Chinaman  and 
not  living  at  all. 

It  woruld  be  carrying  speculation  too  far  to  follow  the 
economical  effects  on  the  remainder  of  the  country  of  such  an 
immigration  to  the  Pacific  coast  Of  course  cheap  labor  would 
attract  capital,  and  manufacturers  at  the  East  would  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  reduce  wages  or  abandon  business.  Certain 
articles  are  already  produced  by  Chinese  labor  at  rates  that 
threaten  to  drive  competitors  even  out  of  the  Eastern  market 
Immense  quantities  of  salmon,  for  instance,  are  preserved  and 
already  exported  to  a  considerable  extent  The  star  of  com- 
mercial empire  may  take  its  way  westward,  and  the  manufitc-r 
taring  population  of  the  East  may  come  to  look  back  with 
r^ret  at  the  times  they  now  find  so  hard. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  economical  results  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration would  be  a  great  increase  of  wealth,  confined  princi- 
pally to  those  who  already  possess  it,  the  capitalists,  and  a 
temporary,  and  probably  permanent  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
wages  of  American  labor.    At  present,  it  is  true,  the  Chinese 
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do  not  remain  in  this  country  perhaps  more  than  five  or  six 
years,  so  that  this  danger  is  still  remote ;  bat  there  are  indications 
that  they  may  be  disposed  to  make  a  longer  stay.  Doubtless 
too  the  bad  treatment  they  have  received,  and  are  likely  to 
receive,  will  operate  as  a  check  on  further  immigration,  as  the 
Chinese  companies  in  San  Francisco  have  already  given  orders 
to  discourage  applicants  at  Hong  Kong.  The  worship  of  an- 
cestors requiring  the  return  of  all  dead  bodies  to  China  will 
operate  strongly  as  a  discouragement  to  permanent  emigration, 
until  some  one,  like  the  pious  JSneas,  hits  on  the  happy  plan 
of  carrying  with  him  his  father  and  his  household  gods.  The 
danger  and  expense  of  the  passage,  ignorance  of  our  language, 
and  a  thousand  other  causes  will  all  tend  to  retard  the  results 
above  described.    Time  is  the  best  prophet. 

Some  political  aspects  of  the  question  remain  to  be  considered. 
In  case  the  Chinese  should  choose  to  make  their  permanent  abode 
in  our  country,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  being 
naturalizedk  They  have  the  right  under  the  Burlingame  treaty  to 
whatever  privileges  are  accorded  *'  to  the  most  favored  nation." 
As  they  already  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  are  almost  entirely  adult  males,  they  nearly  equal 
in  numbers  the  legal  voters  in  that  State.  A  slight  addition 
would  put  them  in  the  majority,  and  if  they  chose  to  combine, 
as  they  naturally  would,  the  government  of  the  State  would, 
under  our  democratical  system,  fall  into  their  hands.  Adopt- 
ing our  principle  of  compulsory  State-education  they  would  be 
justified  in  teaching  their  own  views  of  science,  religion  and 
morals.  They  would  have  the  same  right  to  compel  American 
scholars  to  listen  to  the  institutes  of  Confucius,  that  a  Yankee 
majority  has  to  compel  Irish  children  to  listen  to  the  Protestant 
Bible.  They  would  have  as  much  right  to  displace  all  Ameri- 
can office-holders  as  a  republican  majority  has  to  displace  all 
servants  of  the  State  that  hold  with  another  party.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  an  inversion  of  races  coald  not  fail  to  be 
serious.  The  Chinese  would  have  the  advantage  of  law  on 
their  side ;  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
advantages  of  naturalization,  to  import  a  few  niore  of  their 
brethren,  and  they  become  the  legal  majority.  Opposition  to 
their  rule  must  therefore  be  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
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principles  of  our  government;  the  choice  would  lie  between 
submission  and  revolution.  Californians  are  not  subdued  rebels, 
and  the  disgraceful  history  of  South  Carolina  since  the  war, 
would  not  be  repeated  on  the  Pacific  coast  among  a  people  the 
most  independent  in  the  world,  and  far  removed  from  the 
central  authority.  United  States  marshals  and  troops  may  be 
able  to  enforce  Negro  supremacy  in  the  South ;  they  would  find 
in  the  far  West  a  more  difficult  field  for  their  labors. 

Hitherto  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  possession  of  the 
earth  has  been  decided  by  force.  Stronger  races  have  destroyed 
or  expelled  the  weaker ;  vae  victia  has  been  the  rule  of  invaders. 
"  Let  them  take  who  have  the  power,  and  let  them  keep  who 
can,"  may  be  regarded  as  the  principle  that  has  practically 
regulated  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  Natural  selection  knows 
nothing  of  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Formerly,  as  Cicero  observed,  although  he  put  a  wrong  explana- 
tion on  the  phenomenon,  the  word  for  ^^  enemy"  was  the  same 
with  that  for  ''  stranger ;"  and  "  outlandish"  still  means  to  us 
something  repulsive.  We  are  witnessing  for  the  first  time  the 
experiment  of  the  peaceful  mingling  of  men  of  different  races 
in  one  republic.  Views  may  differ  as  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment hitherto ;  but  no  one  is  so  rash  as  to  maintain  that  the 
result  is  not  a  matter  for  anxiety.  It  was  a  severe  strain  on 
our  institutions  to  admit  the  Negroes  to  the  suffrage,  and  the 
most  ardent  believer  in  democracy  might  well  be  disposed  to 
wait  for  a  few  years  before  extending  the  same  privilege  to  the 
Chinese.  "  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the 
people,"  means  one  thing  when  the  people  are  mainly  of  Eng- 
lish blood,  but  it  may  have  quite  a  different  signification  in  the 
case  of  France  or  Spain.  In  spite  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, it  is  well  to  remember  that  self-government  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  all  races.  In  short,  it  is  wise  to  reflect  that  we 
are  trying  a  gigantic  experiment  in  nation-building,  on  an 
entirely  new  principle.  By  our  theory  of  equal  rights,  we  have 
removed  one  of  the  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  survival  of 
weaker  races.  If  the  Chinese  were  to  be  left  to  their  natural 
^  enemies,  the  lower  class  of  laborers,  the  problem  would  be 
quickly  solved.  They  would  be  exterminated  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.     For  a  more  powerful  race  to  admit  an 
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inferior  one  to  its  boundaries  on  terms  of  equality  is  as  mar- 
vellous an  inversion  of  natural  laws,  as  an  eastward  emigration 
is  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Self-interest  as  a  motive  may  be  condemned  in  the  individual. 
He  will  be  a  zealous  and  consistent  intuitionist,  indeed,  who 
will  insist  that  his  principle  applies  also  to  States.  Can  it  be 
said  to  be  the  duty  of  a  people  to  sacrifice  itself  to  the  good  of 
the  world  at  large?  A  life-boat  is  designed  for  saving  men 
from  drowning,  but  if  it  is  loaded  beyond  its  capacity  it  will 
sink.  Our  ship  of  State  may  suffer  a  similar  experienca  Noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  Political  Economy  has  excited  more 
serious  discussion  than  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes ; 
to  a  nation  of  freemen,  the  possible  degradation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens,  a  degradation  proverbially  hard  to  overcome, 
would  be  an  appalling  danger.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  a  number  of  millions  of  Chinese  come  to  our  shores, 
are  we  ready  to  accept  all  the  possible  consequences  7  Is  the 
declaration  of  equal  rights  a  venerable  platitude,  a  ^*  glittering 
generality,"  or  shall  it  be  logically  applied  ?  Do  we  feel  so  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Chinese  are  created  our  equals,  that  we 
should  surrender  to  them  the  control  of  our  government  in  case 
they  become  the  majority?  Or  if  this  supposition  seem  too 
absurd,  let  us  imagine  the  question  asked  where  the  absurdity 
no  longer  exists,  by  a  citizen  of  California. 

It  is  not  here  maintained  that  the  Chinese  are  about  to  over- 
run the  United  States.  It  is  not  even  asserted  that  they  will 
outnumber  the  American  population  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
elements  of  the  problem  are  as  yet  too  uncertain  to  admit  of 
any  positive  statement  But  a  possible  danger  there  certainly 
is,  and  where  the  questions  involved  are  so  momentous,  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  soon  to  begin  their  discussion. 
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Abticxb  XL— as  to  ROGER  WILLIAMS. 

As  to  Roger  Williams,  and  His  ^^ Banishment"  from  the  Massa- 
chtisetts  Plantation;  with  a  Few  Further  Words  concerning  the 
Baptists,  the  QuaJcers,  and  Religious  Liberty ;  A  Monograph, 
By  Henrt  Maritk  Dexter,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  &c.,  &c.  Boston.  Congrega- 
tional Society. 

As  TO  Roger  Williams  not  much  remains  to  be  said,  since 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Dexter's  monograph.  We  are  some- 
what late  in  oar  notice  of  this  work  ;  but  we  may  express  our 
judgment  the  more  confidently  for  having  taken  time  to  think 
about  it  Our  judgment  is  that  whatever  questions  may  be 
raised,  here  and  there,  touching  the  author's  interpretation  of 
some  subordinate  and  incidental  facts,  his  vindication  of  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  in  their  dealings  with  Roger  Williams 
is  complete.  Concede  to  that  **  fiery  Welchman"  all  that  is 
claimed  for  him  as  the  apostle  of  what  he  called  '^  soul  liberty" 
— admit  that  the  Massachusetts  fathers  had  no  just  conception 
of  the  distinction  between  church  and  State,  and  that  they 
never  doubted  their  right  or  their  duty  to  suppress  by  power 
whatever  opinion  might  seem  to  them  dangerous — the  ^act 
remains  (and  Dr.  Dexter  has  set  it  in  a  clear  light),  that  Roger 
Williams,  with  all  his  genius,  and  all  the  picturesqueness  of 
his  figure  in  history,  was  not,  at  the  time  when  he  lived  in 
Massachusetts,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Erratic, 
enthusiastic,  heady,  fascinating  in  his  gift  of  eloquence,  magnetic 
in  his  influence  on  kindred  minds,  he  was  just  the  man  with 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  get  on  except  by  absolute  submis- 
sion to  his  whims ;  and  his  whims,  in  the  then  perilous  condition 
of  that  colony,  were  hardly  less  dangerous  than  the  caprices  of 
a  child  playing  with  fire.     The  case  was  this : 

A  certain  corporation,  named  "  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,"  was  the  chartered  proprietor  of  the 
territory  in  which  it  was  beginning  to  plant  a  religious  colony. 
The  Company  was  formed,  and  the  colony  was  to  be  established 
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in  the  interest  of  certain  religious  convictions.  Whether  those 
convictions  were  correct  or  erroneous,  liberal  or  narrow,  is 
neither  here  nor  there ;  the  doctrine  of  "  soul  liberty"  is  that 
religious  convictions,  as  such,  are  to  be  respected.  Were  not 
the  religious  convictions  of  "  the  Governor  and  Company"  as 
sacred  a  thing  as  the  religious  convictions  of  Roger  Williams  ? 
By  their  charter  from  the  English  crown,  and  by  the  equity  of 
common  sense,  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  had  a  right  to 
admit  whom  they  would  into  their  partnership,  and  to  shut  out 
any  who  seemed  likely  to  be  troublesome  members — the  same 
right  that  a  missionary  society  has  to  determine  who  shall,  and 
who  shall  not,  partake  in  its  management  at  home  or  in  the 
work  at  its  missionary  stations.  They  had  a  right  to  determine 
who  should  inhabit  their  territory,  and  under  what  conditions 
— the  same  right  which  a  "  tetotaF'  colony  by  the  name  of 
Greeley  or  by  any  other  name,  whether  in  Colorado  or  in  New 
Jersey,  has  to  make  some  pledge  of  total  abstinence  a  condition 
of  the  tenure  of  town  lota  Outside  of  Massachusetts  there  was 
room  enough  for  all  who  could  not  accept  the  principles  on 
which  that  colony  was  to  be  established.  If  Roger  Williams 
could  not  accept  those  principles,  there  was  room  for  him  else- 
where, and  not  very  far  away-  -as  was  afterwards  demonstrated 
by  experiment 

Williams  knew  full  well  that  the  enemies  of  Massachusetts 
were  numerous,  and  were  ever  on  the  look-out  for  matter  of 
accusation  against  it  He  knew  that  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany had  been  careful  to  disavow  all  the  extreme  opinions 
professed  by  Separatists,  and  had  proclaimed  their  intention  to 
maintain  fellowship  with  '*  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church 
of  England."  He  knew  what  accusations  against  the  colony 
had  been  current  among  its  enemies,  and  were  even  preferred 
in  a  petition  to  the  King  in  Council :  that  it  intended  rebellion, 
was  casting  off  its  allegiance,  was  separating  wholly  from  the 
church  and  laws  of  England ;  and  that  its  ministers  and  people 
were  continually  railing  against  the  State,  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries  of  the  mother  country.  He  knew  what  danger 
there  was  that  the  charter  on  which  all  the  l^al  rights  of  the 
colony  depended,  and  without  which  no  title  to  real  estate  in 
the  colony  was  valid,  might  be  revoked  by  an  unscrupulous 
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king  or  nullified  by  sycophant  judges.  He  knew  that  every 
wild  opinion,  political  or  religious,  and  every  fantastic  practice 
that  might  be  tolerated  in  the  colony,  would  help  the  enemies 
that  were  plotting  to  bring  over  a  royal  governor,  and  with  him 
not  the  Prayer-book  only  but  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  all 
that  machinery  of  oppression  from  which  he  himself  in  common 
with  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  and  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  fled  across  the  ocean.  Knowing  all  this,  how  did 
he  behave  himself  7 

He  arrives  at  Boston  in  February,  1631,  hardly  six  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  there,  and  was  received 
with  welcome  as  "  a  godly  minister."  He  begins  by  condem- 
ning the  Boston  church  for  its  too  great  liberality,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  not  in  his  views  sufficiently  *'  separated"  from  the  Church 
of  England,  or,  more  explicitly,  **  because  they  would  not  make 
a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance  for  having  communion 
with  the  churches  of  England  while  they  lived  there."  Next 
we  find  him  at  Salem,  a  year  later,  where  the  church,  charmed 
with  his  gifts,  was  ready  to  make  him  one  of  its  official  minis- 
ters. He  has  broached  the  opinion  'Hhat  the  magistrate  may 
not  punish  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  any  other  offense,  as 
a  breach  of  the  first  table,"  or  in  other  words  as  an  offense 
against  God.  The  opinion,  as  we  now  understand  it,  is  a  sound 
one ;  but,  there  and  then,  it  was  novel  and  startling,  and  if  not 
suppressed,  was  quite  as  likely  as  any  other  radical  doctrine  to 
bring  reproach  upon  the  colony,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  plotting  to  bring  New  England  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  liberty  and  liberality  as  might  be  had  under  the 
lordship  of  William  Laud.  Was  the  alarming  novelty  sup- 
pressed? Was  the  man  who  had  propounded  it  called  to 
account  before  any  other  tribunal  than  that  of  public  opinion  ? 
All  that  appears  is  that  some  of  the  leading  men,  at  the  most 
not  more  than  six — being  convened  at  Boston  on  public  busi- 
ness, and  hearing  that  the  church  in  Salem — a  very  conspicu- 
ous church — was  likely  to  make  that  erratic  dogmatizer  its 
official  teacher,  united  in  addressing  to  another  leading  man, 
Capt  Endicott  of  Salem,  a  letter  of  advice  and  caution.  There- 
upon, it  seems,  the  church,  "  for  the  present,  forebore  proceed- 
ing ;"  and  next  we  find  Mr.  Williams  among  the  Separatists  in 
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the  old  colony.  Surely  the  Pilgrims  had  sufficiently  professed 
their  repentance  for  whntever  communion  they,  in  the  time 
before  their  separation,  had  held  with  the  parish  churches  in 
England. 

In  the  church  at  Plymouth,  Mr.  Williams,  being  "a  godly 
minister,"  is  received  as  he  was  at  Boston.  He  preaches,  un- 
officially, in  **  the  exercise  of  prophesying ;"  and  his  preaching 
stimulates  thought  and  discussion.  Here  he  comes  out  with  a 
new  crotchet  In  the  English  language  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  word  **  Goodman"  has  very  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing (or  the  same  no-meaning)  with  *•  Mr."  in  our  nineteenth 
century  English  ;  and  "  Goodwife"  or  "  Goody"  is  the  feminine 
form  of  the  familiar  title.  But  in  the  burning  and  shining 
light  wherewith  Plymouth  is  illuminated  by  Roger  Williams, 
the  momentous  truth  appears  that  if,  conforming  to  the  fashion 
of  this  world,  we  address  John  Doe  as  Goodman  Doe,  and 
Richard  Roe  as  Goodman  Roe,  we  thereby  testify  that  the  said 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  are  "good,"  in  the  highest  and 
theological  sense,  an<i  have  been  divinely  regenerated.  Pastor 
Ralph  Smith  and  Brother  Roger  Williams  insist  vehemently  on 
the  discovery,  until  "  by  their  indiscreet  urging  of  this  whimsey, 
the  place  begins  to  be  disquieted."  It  happens  that  Governor 
Winthrop  of  the  new  and  Puritan  colony,  and  Pastor  Wilson 
of  the  Boston  church,  with  others,  come  to  Plymouth  on  a 
friendly  visit  On  the  Lord's  day,  the  brethren  from  Boston 
partake  with  the  Plymouth  church  in  the  sacramental  com- 
munion. We  have  a  glimpse  of  what  was  the  Sunday  after- 
noon service  in  that  church.  After  prayer  and  psalm  (doubt- 
less), "  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  according  to  their  custom,  pro- 
pounds a  question,"  and  "  the  wiser  people"  in  the  church  have 
BO  arranged  the  procedure,  that  he  propounds  the  question  by 
which  the  place  has  been  disquieted :  Is  it  lawful  to  call  any 
unregenerate  man  by  the  name  of  "Goodman  such  an  one?" 
Pastor  Smith  speaks  briefly  to  the  question.  Then  Mr.  Williams 
prophesies,  and  is  followed  by  Governor  Bradford,  by  Elder 
Brewster,  and  by  "  some  two  or  three  more  of  the  congrega- 
tion." Then  "  the  elder,"  Brewster,  the  venerable  president  of 
the  assembly,  invites  **  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr. 
Wilson  to  speak,"  not  to  exhort  at  random,  but  to  speak  "  to 
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the  question,"  "  which  they  di(L"  All  this  was  *'  the  exercise 
of  prophesying/'  Cotton  Mather  tells  us  (and  his  testimony 
may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth),  "  That  speech  of  Mr.  Winthrop's 
pat  a  lasting  stop  to  the  little,  idle,  whimsical  conceits,  then 
heginning  to  grow  obstreperous." 

As  if  the  aforesaid  whimsey  were  not  strange  enough,  the 
author  of  it,  after  another  year  or  two  in  the  same  church, 
"iogriiw"  (as  we  learn  from  Governor  Bradford,)  "to  fall  into 
some  strange  opinions,  and  from  opinion  to  practice,  which 
causes  some  controversy  between  the  church  and  him,  and  in 
the  end  some  discontent  on  his  part  by  occasion  whereof  he 
leaves  them  something  abruptly."  He  returns  to  Salem  in  1688, 
and  becomes  informally  an  assistant  to  the  pastor  there.  He 
'*  exercises  his  gifts,  but  is  in  no  office."  It  seems  that  he  has 
brought  with  him  the  strange  opinions  which  were  the  occasion 
of  controversy  at  Plymouth,  and  of  discontent  on  his  part  because 
he  was  "seeking  to  impose  them  on  others."  Of  course  he  is 
no  less  opinionated,  and  no  less  desirous  of  making  others  adopt 
his  convictions  in  the  place  to  which  he  has  now  returned  after 
a  three  years'  absence.  So  important  in  his  view  are  those 
opinions,  that  he  has  written  a  "  treatise"  in  support  of  them  ; 
and  the  treatise,  though  not  printed  (for  as  yet  ther^  is  no 
printing  in  New  England),  has  become,  as  of  course  it  could 
not  but  become,  a  matter  to  be  talked  about  and  discussed.  At 
the  requestor  Governor  Winthrop,  the  "  ti'eatise"  is  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  magistrates  at  Boston.  Thus  we  learn, 
definitely,  what  the  strange  opinions  are  which  have  produced 
disquiet  at  Plymouth,  and  are  now  propagated  at  Salem. 
What  are  they?  It  appears  that  Mr.  Williams  denies  the 
authority  assumed  by  the  late  King,  James  I,  and  the  reigning 
King,  Charles  I,  in  giving  the  successive  patents  and  charters 
under  which  the  colonization  of  this  great  wilderness  has  been 
begun  and  thus  far  carried  on.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts 
was  granted  in  the  exercise  of  usurped  authority,  and  has  no 
real  validity.  "  He  chargeth  King  James  to  have  told  a  solemn 
public  lie,  because  in  his  patent  he  blessed  God  that  he  was  the 
fiiBt  Ohristian  prince  that  had  discovered  this  land."  "He 
chargeth  him  [King  James]  with  blasphemy  for  calling  Europe 
Ohristeiidom  or  the  Christian  world."  "  He  personally  applies  to" 
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the  present  King  certain  passages  from  the  Apocalypse,  repre- 
senting him  as  in  alliance  with  the  kings  of  the  earth  against 
God  Almighty,  as  giving  "power  and  strength  to  the  beast," 
and  as  committing  fornication  with  the  great  Roman  harlot 
He  "  concludes"  that  all  who  claim  anything  under  the  charter 
"lie  under  a  sin  of  unjust  usurpation  upon  other's  possessions." 
Shall  it  be  published  in  England — shall  it  be  told  to  the  king, 
and  to  Laud — shall  it  be  reported  in  the  Privy  Council,  that 
such  opinions  are  not  only  held  in  Massachusetts,  but  are 
propagated  without  "censure"  from  the  authorities  of  the 
colony?  What  shall  the  court  do?  Here  is  a  conspicuous 
and  influential  man  at  work  "  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
freemen  of  the  Company  in  the  charter  in  which  all  their  legal 
rights  as  a  plantation  are  bound  up ;"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
strengthening  the  hands  of  those  malignant  enemies  who  are 
plotting  to  destroy  the  colony  by  depriving  it  of  its  charter. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  magistrates,  after  taking  advice, 
give  order  that  he  "beconvented  at  the  nextcourtto  be  censured." 
An  unofficial  letter  is  addressed  by  the  Governor  to  Endicott, 
giving  him  information  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  court, 
adding  some  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  errors,  and  request- 
ing him  to  deal  with  Mr.  Williams  in  the  hope  of  his  coming 
right.  Endicott  replies  kindly,  and  Williams  himself,  writes 
to  the  Governor,  and,  more  formally,  to  the  Governor  and 
Council.  On  this  occasion  certainly,  we  may  commend  his 
modesty  and  his  discretion.  He  tells  why  the  treatise  was 
written,  professes  that  he  has  no  intention  of  becoming  an 
agitator,  "withal  offering  his  book  or  any  part  of  it  to  be 
burnt"  At  the  next  court,  he  appears,  "and  gives  satisfaction 
of  his  intention  and  loyalty."  All  seems  hopeful.  The  court 
(Governor  and  Council)  "  weighing  his  letter,  and  farther  con- 
sidering the  offensive  passages"  in  his  book,  "  find  the  matters 
not  to  be  so  evil  as  at  first  they  seemed."  On  the  whole  it  is 
"  agreed  that  upon  his  retractation,  &c.,  or  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king,  &c.,  it  shall  be  passed  over." 

Six  weeks  later,  the  lively  and  irrepressible  Roger  becomes 
again  conspicuous.  This  time  his  crotchet  is  comparati^^ely 
harmlesa  At  the  Thursday  lecture  in  Boston,  "  a  question  is 
propounded  about  veils."    The  question  is  founded,  doubtless, 
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on  1  Cor.  xi.  Mr.  Cotton  gives  bis  judgment  "that  where,  by 
the  custom  of  the  place,  veils  are  not  a  sign  of  the  women's 
subjection,  they  are  not  commanded  by  the  Apostle.*'  But 
Captain  Endicott,  an  admiring  hearer  of  Mr.  Williams,  is  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  "maintains  it  by  the  general  arguments 
brought  by  the  Apostla"  The  debate  proceeds  with  increas- 
ing earnestness  till  the  Governor,  perceiving  that  little  good  is 
likely  to  come  of  it,  interposes,  and  it  is  broken  off.  Mr.  Williams 
has  taught  the  women  of  Salem  that  in  religious  assemblies 
they  must  always  be  veiled.  They  remain  under  the  bondage 
till  Mr.  Cotton,  passing  a  Sunday  at  Salem,  and  preaching  on 
that  subject  in  the  morning,  turns  the  fashion,  and  they  are 
free.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  memorable  day,  they  appear  at 
church  without  their  veils.  All  this  is  significant  as  illustra- 
ting the  character  and  tendency  oJE  the  ministry  in  Salem. 
Wherever  Boger  Williams  preaches  to  admiring  hearers,  there 
one  whimsical  opinicm  after  another — all  more  or  less  mischiev- 
ous— will  surely  be  vented  and  will  have  eager  partisans ;  at 
one  time  it  will  be  held  impious  to  address  an  unregenerate 
man  in  the  terms  of  ordinary  civility ;  at  another  it  will  be 
considered  unscriptural,  and  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of 
godliness,  for  maid  or  matron  to  appear  in  church  without  such 
envelopment  as  modest  women  wore  at  Corinth  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  60 ;  and  who  can  tell  how  soon  the  whirasey  of  the 
hour  may  be  something  far  more  formidable  ? 

We  go  forward  from  March  to  November,  and  behold!  a 
new  trouble  at  Salem.  Capt.  Endicott,  himself  a  magistrate 
and  otherwise  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in  the  colony, 
is  just  the  man  to  catch  from  Mr.  Williams  any  &ntastic 
scruple,  and  to  proceed  fearlessly  from  fantastic  opinion  to  cor- 
responding practice.  The  cross  in  the  English  flag  is  a  symbol 
of  superstition ;  and  the  flag,  while  that  cross  remains,  is  one 
of  the  rags  of  Popery.  Awakened  to  this  fact,  and  repenting 
of  the  idolatry  which  he  has  committed  in  the  days  of  his 
ignorance,  Capt  Endicott  bravely  mutilates  the  flag;  and  the 
red  cross  ceases  to  float  over  the  trained  band  in  Salem.  The 
colony  awakes  to  alarm  and  controversy.  On  the  part  of  judi- 
cious and  prudent  men  who  do  not  regard  the  flag  as  a  thing 
to  be  worshipped,  or  the  act  of  marching  under  it  as  an  act  of 
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worship,  there  is  a  t^asonable  fear  that  in  the  perilous  condition 
of  the  colony  as  related  to  the  king,  the  act  of  "  Mefacing  the 
king's  colors,'  will  be  taken  as  an  act  of  treason  or  of  like  high 
nature. ''  On  the  other  hand,  men  whose  consciences  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  scruple  must  needs  disregard  all  considerations  of 
prudence  and  cast  out  the  idol,  ''  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
king."  For  some  months — though  a  letter  has  been  written  to 
England,  by  the  ma^gistrates,  disowning  the  act,  and  cautiously 
expressing  an  intention  to  punish  the  offenders — the  agitation 
continues.  At  last,  brave  Endicott  is  publicly  censured  by  the 
General  Courts  and  made  incapable  of  any  office  for  a  year. 
Gradually  that  question  passes  out  of  sight. 

Meanwhile  another  difficulty  has  come  up,  in  which  Mr. 
Williams  is  more  conspicuously  involved.  Complaint  is  made 
to  the  assembled  magistrates  that,  in  violation  of  his  promise, 
he  is  "  teaching  publicly  against  the  king's  patent  and  our  great 
sin  in  claiming  right  thereby  to  this  country ;"  and  also  that 
he  "usually  terms  the  churches  of  England  anti-Christian." 
Accordingly  he  is  summoned  to  appear  at  the  next  court, 
March  8-18,  1686.  But  the  record  of  that  next  court  shows 
no  trace  of  anything  done  in  the  matter.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  that  Mr.  Cotton  with  the  concurrence  of  other  elders  and 
brethren,  has  entreated  the  magistrates  "to  forbear  all  civU 
prosecution"  till  the  case  shall  have  been  dealt  with  "in  a 
church  way ;"  their  charitable  confidence  being  "  that  his  vio- 
lent course  did  rather  spring  from  scruple  of  conscience  (though 
carried  with  an  inordinate  zeal)  than  from  a  seditious  prin- 
ciple." 

But  whatever  may  be  done  "  in  a  church  way  "  or  any  other 
way,  the  great  subject  of  these  proceedings  goes  on  in  his  own 
Koger- Williams  way.  Only  one  month  later  (May  80-June  9) 
the  court  is  constrained  to  "  send  for  Mr.  Williams."  There  is 
a  new  difficulty  between  him  and  the  government  "He  is 
teaching  publicly  that  a  magistrate  ought  not  to  tender  an  oath 
to  an  unregenerate  man,  for  that  thereby  we  have  communion 
with  a  wicked  man  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  cause  him  to 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain."  In  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs  there  is  that  which  makes  such  teachings  very  signifi- 
cant   If  we  remember  that  this  colony  of  the  Bay  has  been 
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planted  by  Puritans  for  Puritans ;  that  the  Q-overnor  and  Com- 
pany have  a  right  to  determine  what  sort  of  people  they  will 
have  to  inhabit  their  territory — ^the  same  right  that  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  &rm  has  to  determine  whom  he  will  entertain  as  a 
tenant  or  a  transient  guest ;  that  the  few  inchoate  plantations 
of  the  colony  may  be  swamped,  and  the  whole  enterprise 
wrecked,  by  the  incoming  of  uninvited  and  undesired  strangers 
— outlaws,  fugitives  from  justice,  moon-struck  enthusiasts, 
enemies  of  the  churches  and  the  state,  conspirators  against  all 
the  ends  for  which  the  enterprise  has  been  begun — we  under* 
stand  why  it  has  been  ordered  that  every  man  above  the  age  of 
twenty  years  who  is  or  proposes  to  be  a  resident  within  the 
jurisdiction  for  six  months  or  more,  shall  bind  himself  by  an  oath 
to  obey  the  laws,  to  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  body 
politic,  and  to  reveal  all  plots  and  conspiracies  against  it  that 
come  to  his  knowledge.  This  is  called  "  the  Resident's  Oath." 
It  is  of  course  opposed  by  the  malignants  who  invade  the 
colony  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  it;  and  the  great  agitator 
has  come  to  their  aid.  Therefore  the  court  has  sent  for  him. 
"He  is  heard  before  all  the  ministers,"  and  in  their  opinion  and 
that  of  the  court,  though  not  in  his  own,  is  "  very  clearly  con- 
futed." Even  his  admiring  friend,  Oapt  Endicott,  who  had 
accepted  this  crotchet  as  heartily  as  he  accepted  the  crotchet 
about  the  flag,  is  convinced  by  the  refutation,  and  "gives  place 
to  the  truth."  So  the  matter  rests.  At  present,  certainly, 
there  seems  to  be  no  interference  with  Mr.  Williams's  "  soul 
liberty  " — no  punishment  for  holding  or  for  holding  forth  his 
&ntastic  opinion,  save  the  punishment  implied  in  a  public 
refutation. 

Bat  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Williams,  though  "  clearly  confuted  " 
is  not  convinced,  but  is  like  that  schoolmaster  of  the  Deserted 
Village  (never  yet  heard  of)  who, 

*' Though  vanquiflhed  oft  oould  argue  still," 

it  is  proposed  to  try  again  what  can  be  done  "in  a  church 
way."  The  churches,  not  having  the  light  which  has  dawned 
upon  some  modem  Congregationalists,  and  seeing  no  way  in 
which  they  can  deal  with  the  obnoxious  minister  save  by  deal- 
mg  with  the  church  in  which  he  is  a  member,  are  preparing  to 
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remonstrate  by  their  letters  with  that  church  for  its  acceptance 
of  his  teaching.  Just  at  this  juncture,  the  Salem  church  hurls 
a  sort  of  defiance  at  its  sisters,  by  formally  electing  and  ordain- 
ing to  the  office  of  teacher  the  minister  whose  erratic  notions 
are  so  offensive,  and  who  till  now  has  simply  ^^  exercised  his 
gifts ''  without  being  in  office.  Consequently,  at  the  court  in 
July,  Mr.  Williams,  having  been  summoned  to  appear  is 
present.  Certain  '^  dangerous  opinions,'^  for  which  he  has  been 
'*  under  question  before  the  magistracy  and  churches,"  are  re- 
cited, and  are  adjudged  by  all,  magistrates  and  ministers  "  (for 
the  ministers  have  been  invited  to  give  their  advice)  "  to  be 
erroneous  and  very  dangerous;  and  the  calling  of  him  to 
office,  at  that  time,  is  judged  a  great  contempt  of  authority." 

The  affair  has  become  very  serious,  and  on  each  side  there 
is  something  of  indignation  against  the  other.  '^  Salem  men  " 
(we  know  not  who  or  how  many)  have  preferred  a  petition  to 
this  General  Court,  claiming  that  a  certain  tract  of  land  '*in 
Marblehead  neck"  belongs  to  their  town,  and  asking  that  their 
claim  be  conceded.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
there  is  an  adverse  claim,  and  that,  in  the  existing  relations 
between  Salem  and  the  rest  of  the  colony,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
decide  the  question  impartially.  Beasonably  enough  (so  far  as 
we  can  see)  the  decision  is  postponed  '*  till,  &c.,"  which  phrase 
from  Winthrop's  History  may  be  understood  to  mean  "till 
there  shall  be  a  better  state  of  feeling." 

At  this  stage  of  the  growing  controversy,  Mr.  Williams 
initiates  a  new  movement  He  seems  to  think  that  a  disputed 
boundary  between  Salem  and  Marblehead  may  be  adjusted  by 
church  authority  overruling  the  civil  government  Accordingly 
he  proposes  that  the  ecclesiastical  censure  of  admonition  shall 
be  inflicted  on  the  members  of  the  General  Court  for  what  they 
have  done,  or  have  not  done,  about  the  land  in  Marblehead 
neck.  He  obtains  the  consent  of  his  church  to  "  letters  of 
admonition  [and  seemingly  of  objurgation]  written  and  sent  in 
their  name  to  the  churches  at  Boston,  Charlestown,  Newtown," 
and  elsewhere,  demanding  that  they  shall  deal  with  the  magis- 
trates and  deputies  belonging  to  them  respectively  for  the 
"heinous  sin"  of  not  yet  adjusting  the  disputed  boundary 
between  Marblehead  and  Salem  to  the  satisfaction  of  "  Salem 
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men."  In  other  words  he  attempts  to  use  church  discipline  for 
the  decision  of  a  question  about  the  ownership  of  real  estate. 
He,  ruling  the  church  at  Salem  and  swaying  it  by  his  caprices 
is  to  be  **  a  judge  and  divider  over  "  the  young  commonwealth. 
But  the  churches,  or  their  elders,  instead  of  yielding  to  Mr. 
Williams  and  his  church,  take  occasion  from  those  letters  of 
admonition  "  to  deal  with  him  and  the  church  in  a  church 
way.*'  Some  of  the  churches  **  write  to  the  church  of  Salem  to 
present  before  them  the  offensive  spirit  and  way  of  their  officer 
both  in  judgment  and  practice."  These  proceedings  in  the 
way  of  admonition  and  counter-admonition  are  not  without 
eflFect  at  Salem.  At  last  it  begins  to  be  felt  there  that  Mr. 
Williams  has  erred  in  some  things,  and  "divers  of  them  that 
joined  with  him  in  those  letters  " — "  acknowledge  their  error 
and  give  satisfaction."  He  finds  that  the  majority  of  his  own 
church  is  no  longer  with  him  in  this  last  movement  What 
next? 

On  the  Lord's  day,  Aug.  16-26,  1685,  the  church  at  Salem, 
being  assembled  for  worship  under  the  presidency  of  its  Ruling 
Elder,  receives  a  written  communication  from  its  Teaching 
Elder  who  is  detained  at  home  by  some  temporary  illness. 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Williams  is  **  delivered  and  read  in  the 
public  church  assembly ;"  and  the  scope  of  it  is  "to  give  them 
notice  that  if  the  church  of  Salem  will  not  separate  not  only 
from  the  churches  of  old  England  but  the  churches  of  New 
England  too,  he  will  separate  from  them."  He  does  not  merely 
resign  his  office,  he  announces  his  withdrawal  from  the  church, 
and  will  have  henceforth  no  communion  with  it  in  sacrament 
or  in  prayer,  unless  it  will  follow  him  in  his  renunciatiori  of  all 
communion  with  the  surrounding  churches.  "  The  more  pru- 
dent and  sober  part  of  the  church,  being  amazed  at  his  way, 
cannot  yield  to  him ;"  and  indeed  "  the  whole  church  is 
grieved,"  and  it  may  well  ba  It  finds  itself  excommunicated 
by  its  own  minister  because  it  has  declined  to  excommunicate 
ali  other  churches  at  his  bidding.  He  means  what  he  says. 
The  Sabbaths  come  and  go,  but  he  comes  no  more  into  that 
assembly.  He  holds  a  private  meeting  in  his  own  house  with 
as  many  as  will  stand  on  his  platform  of  '^  rigid  Separation." 
He  will  have  no  communion  whatever,  in  worship,  with  any- 
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body  who  worships  in  that  charch.  He  refoses  eren  to  pray 
with  his  own  wife,  or  to  give  thanks  with  her  at  their  &mily 
table,  till  she  too  withdraws  from  the  charch  which  he  has  de- 
nounced as  '*  anti-Christian." 

A  General  Coart  is  held  (Sep.  2-12,)  while  the  excitement 
caused  by  these  proceedings  is  blaziog;  but  though  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Salem  church  to  coerce  the  civil  government  by 
ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed,  not  without  grave  resentment, 
no  mention  seems  to  be  made  of  Mr.  Williams  as  responsible 
for  that  attempt  Inasmuch  as  he  has  withdrawn  from  all  the 
churches  of  the  colony,  why  may  there  not  be  a  hope  that,  in 
his  disgust,  he  will  withdraw  from  the  colony  itself?  But  at 
an  adjourned  session,  five  weeks  later,  to  which  all  the  minis- 
ters in  the  Bay  have  been  invited,  '*Mr.  Williams,  the  teacher 
at  Salem,"  has  been  summoned  and  is  present.  The  matter 
chaiged  against  him  is  in  the  two  letters  which  have  so  disturbed 
the  tranquility  of  the  commonwealth ;  "that  to  the  churches, 
complaining  or  the  magistrates  for  injustice,  extreme  oppres- 
sion, etc., — and  the  other  to  his  own  church,  to  persuade  them 
to  renounce  communion  with  all  the  churches  in  the  Bay,  as 
full  of  anti-cbristian  pollution,  etc.  He  justifies  both  these 
letters,  and  maintains  all  bis  opinions,  and  being  oifered  further 
conference  or  disputation,  and  a  month's  respite,  he  chooses  to 
dispute  presently.  So  Mr.  Hooker" — soon  to  become  the 
famous  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford — "  is  appointed  to  dispute 
with  him,  but  cannot  reduce  bim  from  any  of  his  errors."*    An 

*  ''One  single  glimpse  of  this  debate  is  afforded  us  hj  Kr,  Cotton,  writing  not  * 
very  long  after.  He  says  that  Mr.  Williams  complained,  now  in  open  court,  that 
he  was  wronged  by  a  slanderous  report  up  and  down  the  country,  as  if  he  did 
hold  it  to  be  unlawful  for  a  father  to  call  upon  his  child  to  eat  his  meat  Our 
reirerend  brcfther  Mr.  Hooker  (the  pastor  of  the  church  where  the  oourt  was  then 
kept)  being  moved  to  speak  a  word  to  it,  *  Wl^,'  saith  he,  *  you  wiU  say  as  much 
again  (if  you  stand  to  your  own  principlee)  or  be  forced  to  say  nothing.'  When 
Mr.  Williams  was  confident  he  should  never  say  it,  Mr.  Hooker  replied,  '  If  it  be 
unlawful  to  caU  an  unregenerate  person  to  take  an  oath,  or  to  pray,  as  being 
actions  of  (skid's  worship,  then  it  is  unlawful  for  your  unregenerate  child  to  pray 
for  a  blessing  upon  his  own  meat.  If  it  be  unlawful  for  him  to  pray  for  a  blessing 
upon  his  meat,  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  eat  it,  for  it  is  sanctified  by  prayer,  and 
without  prayer  unsanotified,  1  Tim.  iv,  4,  5.  If  it  be  unlawful  for  him  to  eat  it,  it 
is  unlawful  for  you  to  call  upon  him  to  eat  it,  for  it  is  unlawful  for  you  to  caU 
upon  him  to  sin.'    Here  Mr.  Williams  thought  better  to  hold  his  peace  than  give 
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adjoarnment  is  had,  and  the  next  day  '^  the  court  sentences  him* 
to  depart  out  of  our  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks,  all  the  min- 
isters save  one  approving  the  sentence,  and  his  own  church 
having  him  under  question  also  for  the  same  cause.'' 

We  must  not  rehearse  in  detail  the  sequel  of  the  story ; — 
how,  instead  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  sentence,  he  was 
permitted  in  consideration  of  his  health  to  remain  in  Salem 
through  the  winter,  under  an  injunction  "not  to  go  about  to 
draw  others  to  his  opinions;" — how,  as  soon  as  he  was  well 
enough,  he  renewed  his  work  of  agitation  ; — how  the  court  of 
magistrates,  finding  their  authority  defied  and  their  clemency 
(or  what  they  thought  was  clemency)  abused,  attempted  to  put 
him  on  shipboard,  that  he  might  try  what  liberty  there  was  for 
such  agitation  in  England  ;  how  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands, 
and  went  beyond  their  jurisdiction  into  the  land  of  Narragan- 
sett,  where  he  builded  a  city  and  devoutly  named  it  Provi- 
dence; how,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  with  which  Puritan 
statesmen  in  the  other  colonies  r^arded  his  experiment  in  the 
science  of  government,  or  as  they  thought  no-government,  the 
relations  between  him  and  them  were  always  friendly ;— how 
be  grew  wiser  and  gentler,  though  hardly  less  crotchetty,  as  he 
grew  older; — how  he  kept  company  with  the  wild  men  of  the 
woods,  winning  their  confidence  and  love ; — how  his  old  age 
was  honored  ; — how  he  died  and  was  buried,  leaving  a  name 
not  unworthy  of  grateful  and  perpetual  remembrance  wherever 
there  is  perfect  liberty  for  men  to  think,  to  speak  their 
thoughts,  and  to  worship  in  .spirit  and  in  truth.  It  is  enough 
that  our  learned  friend,  Dr.  Dexter,  has  given  us  a  vision  of 
the  irrepressible  conflict  between  Boger  Williams  and  the  Puri- 
tanism of  Massachusetts  Bay. 


Dexter,  p.  57.  Alas  I  for  the  quibble  about  "  unregenerate  doings  "— - 
a  quibble  that  has  puzzled  the  heads  and  hardened  the  hearts  of  thousands  I  Too 
often  ft  '*  chop-logic "  theology,  misled  by  false  philosophy,  has  put  the  light  of 
life  into  ft  dftrk  lantern,  and  has  entftngled  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  perplexi- 
liM  which  110  ordinary  hearer  can  unraveL 
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abticlk  m.— the  inward  and  the  outward. 

The  ordinary  view  of  the  Inward  and  the  Outward  sets  each 
against  the  other  in  the  contrast  of  a  perpetual  antithesis.  Thus 
while  each  has  its  partizans,  no  one  can  support  both  ;  he  that 
maintains  one  of  them  thereby  excludes  the  other;  whichever 
is  declared  true,  the  other  is  by  implication  declared  false. 
Here  is  the  root  of  wide-branching,  multitudinous  controversy, 
and  to  the  end  of  time  there  is  no  hope  of  settlement;  for  in 
reality  each  one  is  as  true — and  as  false — as  the  other.  The 
view  which  this  paper  will  endeavor  to  present  oflfers  terms  of 
an  honorable  peace  in  the  alliance  of  the  contending  parties,  for 
it  declares  that  the  Inward  and  the  Outward  are  correlatives, 
and  that  the  being  of  each  lies  wholly  in  the  mutual  relation. 
Each  is  what  it  is  only  by  reason  of  the  other,  and  the  truth  of 
either  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  both.  Apart  from  each 
other  they  are  abstractions  and  untrue,  for  the  actual  is  the 
indivisible  concrete  of  them  both.  Looked  at  from  the  inward, 
the  actual  is  an  Essence  which  must  appear;  and  looked  at 
from  the  outward,  it  is  a  Phenomenon  which  is  the  appearance 
of  an  Essence,  There  is  an  Inward  which  makes  itself  outward  ; 
and  there  is  an  Outward  which  is  only  the  inward  as  outward. 
With  this  brief  general  statement  of  our  principle,  let  us  follow 
it  into  the  three  special  spheres  of  Nature,  Morals  nnd  Art. 


I.  Nature.  A  fundamental  question  for  human  science 
what  is  the  real — what  is  ultimate,  essential  reality  ?  The  first 
answer  was  that  of  Physics:  Nature,  the  materiality  which  is 
to  perception.  Nay,  retorted  Metaphysics,  it  is  the  Supernatu- 
ral, the  ideality  which  is  to  thought.  Each  insisted  on  his  own 
answer ;  neither  would  hear  to  the  other's.  The  one  would 
exclude  ideality  altogether,  for  that  it  held  to  be  distinctly  the 
unreal.  The  other  was  equally  determined  to  exclude  ma- 
teriality, being  equally  clear  that  that  was  the  unreal.  The 
dispute  was  waxing  warm  when  Philosophy  entered  and  after 
listening  awhile  took  advantage  of  a  pause  to  interrupt :  My 
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friends,  you  are  both  right,  or  rather  you  are  both  wrong. 
Beality,  that  which  truly  is,  cannot  be  Matter,  for  matter  is 
that  which  is  and  is  not.  It  fleeth  as  a  shadow  and  never  con- 
tiDueth  in  one  stay.  It  is  perishable;  indeed  to  perish  is  its 
very  nature.  Nor  is  reality  purely  ideal,  for  that  is  in  the  air, 
a  mere  possible ;  a  maybe  which  as  yet  is  not  Give  over 
quarreling,  join  hands,  and  learn  the  truth.  Beality  is  not 
materiality  alone,  or  ideality  alone,  but  both  together.  That 
which  is,  is  the  indivisible,  homogeneous  concrete  of  ideal  and 
material.  The  Inward  and  the  outward,  because  the  inward  of 
the  Outward,  and  the  outward  of  the  Inward.  You  are  stand- 
ing on  opposite  sides  of  the  gold  and  silver  shield,  and,  stoutly 
maintaining  your  exclusive  views,  tilt  against  each  other  on  a 
mistaken  issue  in  which  both  are  right  and  yet  neither.  But 
they  would  not  listen,  and  shrugging  their  shoulders  each  went 
his  several  way.  Philosophy  looked  after  them  saying  to  her- 
self: Well,  it  is  but  a  question  of  time.  Truth  is  truth 
whether  we  know  it  or  not ;  whether  we  admit  or  deny  it,  we 
cannot  alter  it  Take  your  separate  roads ;  wherever  you  think 
they  are  leading,  you  will  find  they  bring  you  together,  as 
workmen  in  a  tunnel  who  begin  to  bore  the  rock  from  opposite 
sides,  and  see  nothing  of  each  other  till  the  work  of  each  is  com- 
pleted, and  then  they  meet  in  the  middle  and  shake  hands,  stand- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  full  light  with  a  view  from  end  to  end. 
And  Philosophy  walked  away  to  her  own  higher  speculations. 
Time  is  verifying  this  prophecy.  The  work  of  physi- 
cal and  of  metaphysical  science,  each  on  its  own  line,  has 
already  advanced  far  enough  to  bring  them  nearer  together 
than  they  were  at  first,  and  so  we  have  spoken  of  the  doctrines 
of  abstract  materialism  and  abstract  idealism  in  the  past  tensa 
The  latter,  as  a  doctrine  involving  the  denial  of  reality  to  mat- 
ter, disappeared  with  Berkeley,  or  is  maintained  only  by  a  few 
Rip  Van  Winkles  of  Berkeley  ism  who  have  slept  through  a 
century  of  progressive  thought  Idealism,  which  we  may 
characterize  for  convenience  as  abstract  in  Berkeley,  transcen- 
dental in  Kant,  subjective  in  Fichte,  objective  in  Schelling,  and 
absolute  in  Hegel,  has  arrived  by  these  stages  at  the  concrete 
position  stated  above,  where  Matter  is  embraced  within  the 
actual  as  the  externality  of  the  ideal,  subsidiary,  yet  essential 
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to  it  Here  thought  is  seen  to  be  the  inward  being  of  Nature. 
*' Nature,"  the  old  naiura  rerum — the  nature  of  things^  rather 
means  the  nature  of  thought  Thus  it  has  worked  olear 
through  from  its  starting  point  and  to-day  stands  ready  to  join 
hands  with  materialism  when  it  shall  break  through  from  its  side 
to  meet  it  Materialism  for  its  part  has  abandoned  its  exclusive 
form,  in  which  it  denied  reality  to  the  ideal.  It  is  true  thai 
this  abandonment  is  largely  unconscious.  It  is  a  substantial 
abandonment,  but  not  one  declared  or  admitted.  Physics  has 
turned  Metaphysics  out  of  the  front  door  and  does  not  perceive 
that  she  has  reentered  by  the  back  door.  She  still  rejects  all 
terms  and  phrases  of  Metaphysics,  not  perceiving  that  while  she 
is  banishing  the  word  idealism  she  is  admitting  the  thing.  In 
short  Physics  herself  is  becoming  metaphysical.  At  present 
her  whole  quest  is  for  the  ideal,  but  since  she  is  seeking  it 
within  Nature  and  not  without,  she  continues  to  repudiate 
idealism.  For  she  has  passed  the  encyclopedic  stage  of  mere 
gathering  of  facts,  and  b^un  to  generalisse.  She  has  advanced, 
that  is,  from  perception  to  thought  She  is  no  longer  satisfied 
with  classifying  salts,  and  stones,  and  sea-weed,  and  mushrooms, 
and  monkeys  according  to  their  appearance ;  she  inquires  what 
they  are.  Her  concern  now  is  no  longer  with  mere  phenomena, 
but  with  their  principles,  forces,  and  laws, — that  is,  with  entities 
unsensuous,  immaterial,  hyperphysical ;  in  a  word,  ideal.  These 
are  not  found  in  ^'  experience,"  but  in  reason ;  they  are  not 
perceived,  but  conceived.  She  reproaches  Metaphysics  with 
being  mere  intellectuality,  mere  subjective  brain-spinning,  but 
the  fact  is  the  farther  she  herself  advances  the  more  purely 
intellectual  becomes  the  matter  of  her  study.  She  seeks  the 
principles  of  Matter  and  finds  that  these  are  none  other  than 
the  priucipltts  of  Mind,  and  this  might  serve  at  least  to  hint 
that  mind  is  not  a  subject  merely  but  the  substance  of  all  that 
is.  But  a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse.  The 
leaders  of  Science  cling  to  their  material  basis  even  while  they 
make  various  novel  admissions  as  they  feel  it  turning  over  with 
them.  One  says  that  the  facts  of  existence  may  be  described 
indi£ferently  in  termp  of  materialism  or  in  terms  of  idealism  ; 
another  says  he  is  no  materialist,  and  believes  that  system  to 
involve  grave  philosophical  error ;  another  declares  that  matter 
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oontaiss  the  promise  and  potency  of  life  and  spirit,  but  adds 
that  the  idea  of  matter  must  be  more  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive than  the  current  mechanical  conception ;  another  says  that 
the  analysis  of  matter  leads  to  the  immaterial  and  non-extended 
as  the  elements  of  which  matter  is  composed,  and  adds  the 
farther  statement  that  ^^  nature  in  itself  is  mind.''  Thus 
materialism  has  come  to  see  that  ideality  pervades  the  material 
universe  as  water  is  held  in  a  sponge  and  it  alters  its  old  con- 
ception of  matter  accordingly.  That  is  no  longer  mechanical 
bat  dynamic ;  no  longer  inert  and  dead,  but  charged  with  forces 
and  instinct  with  life.  The  new  position  is  that  matter 
embraces  ideality,  that  matter  itself  is  ideal.  Nature  is  every- 
where sleeping  spirit,  and  in  the  animal  and  man  it  awakes  to 
movement  and  thought ;  maitei'  itse^  awakes  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  dualism  of  matter  and  mind. 

Well,  some  one  may  say,  it  would  seem  that  idealists  ought 
to  be  satisfied,  unless  they  wish  to  maintain  a  logomachy.  For 
they  too  would  do  away  with  the  dualism  of  matter  and  mind. 
Physics  agrees  with  them  that  the  whole  question  is  homogeneous 
and  demands  one  method ;  that  there  is  one  science  only,  name 
it  as  one  pleases,  the  science  of  that  which  is.  Physics  is  really 
only  oppoeed  to  abstract  idealism,  to  the  idealism  which  ignores 
nature  and  which  modem  idealists  have  given  up.  It  may  deny 
the  «upematural,  or  ideality  taken  apart  from  the  material  uni- 
vetse  and  unconnected  with  it,  but  it  will  admit  the  tn/ra-natu- 
ral,  and  that  modern  idealists  ought  to  accept  as  the  truer  term. 
Softly,  good  friends;  Once  more,  what  is, the  Actual?  Is  it  the 
concrete  of  thought  and  matter  so  constituted  that  the  first  is 
the  inward,  the  essence,  and  the  second  the  outward,  the  pheno- 
menon ;  or  is  it  matter  alone,  matter  however  embracing,  con- 
taining thought  and  evolving  it  as  the  highest  mode  or  quality 
of  its  own  being?  Here  a  new  isnue  has  arisen.  To  take  a 
particular  instance  that  may  make  it  plainer,  is  it  vitality,  an 
immaterial  force,  that  organizes  matter,  or  is  it  matter  that 
developes  life,  that  of  itself  becomes  alive,  so  that  vitality  is  a 
terai  as  unscientific  as  *'aquosity''  would  be?  Scientists  and 
philosophers  agree  in  giving  both  the  material  and  the  ideal  a 
necessary  place  in  the  actual ;  so  far  good ;  but  which  is  ori- 
ginal and  which  derivative  ?    This  question  is  sometimes  treated 
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as  unimportant,  but  in  reality  it  is  very  far  from  being  so.  At 
bottom  it  is  the  same  old  question  unresolved  that  presents 
itself  again ;  is  it  thought  or  thing  that  is  f  Does  mind  consti- 
tute matter,  or  matter  constitute  mind  ?  We  are  told  that  we 
may  speak  of  existence  indiflferently  in  terms  of  matter  or  in 
terms  of  spirit,  but  this  question  is  not  disposed  of  by  admis- 
sion of  idealistic  terminology  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  words, 
but  of  the  meaning  that  lies  under  them.  What  is  your  intel- 
lectual point  of  view ;  which  way  do  you  face ;  to  put  a  test 
question,  what  do  you  understand  by  matter  ?  Is  it  the  out- 
ward representative  of  ideality,  existing  only  by  virtue  of  that, 
or  is  it  essential,  universal  being,  possessing  ideality  as  a 
property  ?  There  is  a  gulf  between  the  opposite  answers  to 
this  question,  and  no  agreement  is  possible  between  science  and 
philosophy  until  it  is  plain  that  they  agree  here  at  the  starting 
point,  for  philosophy  has  found  out  that  it  is  nothing  unless  it 
is  absolute  idealism. 

Consider  the  theory  of  Evolution,  and  the  importance  of  the 
view  we  take  of  the  relation  between  the  ideal  and  material 
becomes  manifest  Which  is  logically  anterior;  which  is  it 
that  involves  and  therefore  evolves  the  other?  Now  there  is 
no  question  that*  with  men  of  science  matter  is  the  beginning; 
matter,  with  its  capability  of  life  and  thought,  is  the  one  and 
all.  The  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species  assumes  that  organic 
life  constantly  encroaches  upon  the  means  of  subsistence, 
whence  ensues  a  "struggle  for  existence."  In  this  the  plant  or 
animal  may  be  helped  by  slight  individual  diflferences  which 
make  it  easier  for  it  to  gain  its  food  or  to  protect  itself  from 
enemies.  Such  individuals  are  more  likely  to  survive  and 
propagate,  and  so  perpetuate  and  develop  their  own  peculiari- 
ties. These  variations,  being  in  the  line  of  advantage  to  the 
animal,  or  plant,  (it  must  be  said  that  the  theory  seems  to  fit 
the  latter  more  loosely)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  variation  or 
multiplication  is  also  progressive  development  There  is  a 
movement  at  once  to  a  greater  number  and  to  a  higher  quality 
of  organic  forms.  This  constant  tendency,  or  law,  is  called 
Natural  Selection  or  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  That  is. 
Nature  selects  her  breeders,  and  Evolution  is  on  a  grander 
scale  the  same  process  as  that  which  produces  the  race  horse  or 
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the  prize  oow.  Following  it  back,  we  see  the  higher  and  later 
species  deriving  from  lower  and  earlier  ones  antil  we  conclude 
to  "at  most  three  or  four  primitive  species,"  and  finally  to  *' a 
single  primordial  form "  as  the  ultimate  origin  of  existing 
species;  and  in  this  stream  of  evolution  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
descent  of  man  from  his  immediate  ancestors,  the  higher  Quad- 
ramana.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  modern  idealistic  materi- 
alism, and  we  notice  the  break  between  it  and  the  old  fashioned 
materialism,  which  has  led  one  of  its  advocates  to  the  declara- 
tion referred  to :  I  am  no  materialist ;  I  believe  that  system  to 
involve  grave  philosophical  error.  The  old  materialist  knew 
matter  and  matter  only ;  that  was  enough  for  him,  and  so  he 
knew  nothing  of  j^rogrcj^/on  which  is  an  ideal  principle,  but 
only  recognized  succession  which  is  a  material  fact  For  him  it 
was  simply  a  world  of  contingent  phenomena,  varying  accord- 
ing to  contingent  conditions ;  he  had  no  thought  of  discover- 
ing an  ordered  scale  of  ascending  series.  Still,  the  modern 
materialist  is  true  to  his  principle ;  he  only  takes  it  in  a  wider 
comprehensiveness.  For  him,  life,  thought,  self-consciousness 
are  stages  of  material  progress,  modes  of  material  development 
Matter  itself  takes  on  metamorphosis  as  it  ascends  to  higher 
qaalifications  and  finer  forms  of  being.  The  chain  of  evolu- 
tion which  leads  link  by  link  from  the  crystal  to  the  man  is 
wholly  in  and  of  matter,  inheres  in  matter  and  spins  itself  out 
of  matter. 

It  is  here  that  we  join  issue  with  him.  We  must  protest 
against  the  obliteration  of  essential  distinctions ;  we  must  pro- 
test against  being  told  that  "  nature  in  itself  is  mind.''  Evolu- 
tion we  grant.  The  splendid  locomotive  which  flashes  across 
the  continent  with  the  Fast  Mail  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  an 
hour  is  a  marked  development  from  the  rude  machine  of 
Stephenson.  A  complete  collection  of  locomotive  models, 
arranged  in  historic  sequence  would  show  the  evolution  of 
locomotives,  and  how  each  class  and  kind  arose  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding one  by  slight  modification  and  improvement,  but  the 
evolution  pertains  to  the  art  of  engine-building ;  it  falls  wholly 
within  the  brains  of  the  builders ;  it  will  not  be  claimed  that 
any  one  species  of  locomotive  has  evolved  another.  "  Non- 
sense," cries  the   evolutionist,    "locomotives    don't    breed." 
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Well,  what  if  monkeys  do  ?  This  is  not  a  question  of  like 
producing  like,  but  of  like  producing  difference.  The 
gradual  improvement  in  monkeys  leads  to  higher  varieties, 
leads,  if  you  will,  to  the  new  species,  man,  but  this  is  not  the 
work  of  the  individual  monkeys.  From  the  individual  mon- 
key you  can  no  more  extract  a  different  and  higher  variety 
than  from  that  variety  you  can  extract  the  human  child.  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  extract  the  modem  locomotive  from  the 
engine  of  Stephenson,  and  from  the  modem  locomotive  the 
telegraphic  machine.  The  variation  and  improvement  are  the 
work  of  something  that  lies  outside  of  the  monkeys,  and  that 
is  the  power  that  works  in  the  law  of  evolution.  What  and 
where  is  that  power  ?  In  nature  as  nature,  in  matter  as  mat- 
ter? Mr.  Darwin  has  given  us  a  mass  of  most  interesting  de- 
tails on  the  variation  of  plants  and  animals  under  domestica- 
tion. Now,  the  production  of  fancy  stock,  of  French  pears  and 
roses,  of  numberless  breeds  of  pigeons  shows — what?  The 
Evolutionist  says:  Under  man's  care,  improvement  is  so  rapid 
that  new  varieties  originate  in  a  very  short  time;  and  this 
shows  the  origin  of  species  to  have  been  this  same  derivation 
of  higher  from  lower,  only  a  more  gradual  one.  That  is, 
Nature  does  just  what  man  does,  only  she  takes  more  time  to 
do  it  This  is  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  obvious  analogy.  Doubt- 
less what  man  does  is  done  in  Nature,  but  is  it  done  by  Na- 
ture? In  domestication  the  new  variety  does  not  rise  naturally 
out  of  the  lower,  any  more  than  does  the  superior  class  of 
locomotive,  but  the  progression  is  owing  to  the  action  of  man. 
Not  nature,  but  he,  working  in  nature,  builds  the  new  organic 
form.  Analogy,  then,  would  indicate  that  the  origin  of  species 
in  nature  is  not  by  way  of  natural  derivation  of  higher  from 
lower,  but  is  due  to  the  action  of  designing  mind  which  lives  in 
nature  or  in  which  nature  lives,  but  which  in  either  case  is 
something  distinct  from  nature.  We  believe  then  in  Evolu- 
tion, but  it  is  Evolution  from  the  idealistic  point  of  view. 
Systematic  unity,  coordinated  progress,  that  is  demanded  by 
the  very  constitution  of  reason,  but  by  the  very  constitution  of 
nature  it  can  never  be  found  in  nature.  We  conceive  this 
organically  connected  system,  but  we  do  not  perceive  it  In 
reason  and  trath  there  is  such  a  system,  but  in  nature  and  fact 
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there  is  not  Nature  is  pure  heter6geneity,  the  aggregate  of 
individualities.  She  has  neith*er  species  nor  genera.  No  one 
ever  saw  the  genus  Dog  or  the  species  Mastiff.  Still  less  can 
evolution  in  its  movement  of  transition  be  seen  in  nature.  No 
Darwinist  can  come  upon  Nature  unawares  and  catch  her  with 
an  individual  half  in  and  half  out  The  origin  of  species  by 
derivation,  by  natural  production  of  higher  by  lower — however 
it  is  "  sought  to  be  made  clearer  by  relegation  to  the  obscurity 
of 'a  distant  past''  remains  a  myth.  Nature  in  herself  has  no 
motive  soul  of  progress,  of  development :  she  has  no  system, 
DO  ascent,  no  evolution.  The  metamorphosis,  the  chain  of 
ascending  series,  the  evolution,  all  this  is  the  affair  of  thought 
which  is  not  born  of  nature,  but  dweUs  with  her  to  originate 
and  guide  a  progress  she  knows  nothing  ol  Evolution  is  the 
ideal  necessity  of  advance  which  is  involved  in  the  ideal  neces- 
sity to  be.    It  inheren  in  thought,  but  only  accrues  to  nature. 

It  shows,  however,  how  far  materialism  has  come  to  meet 
idealism,  how  far  the  study  of  the  outer  has  forced  considera- 
tion of  the  inward,  to  find  that  Mr.  Darwin's  famous  book  deals 
solely  with  a  metaphysical  problem,  viz.,  the  relations  of 
Identity  and  Difference,  the  former  of  which  is  approached  in 
the  ascent  to  higher  genera  and  the  latter  in  the  descent  to 
lower  species.  And  his  unconsciousness  of  what  he  is  really 
about,  and  his  consequent  blind  wandering,  show  the  disadvan- 
tage they  must  labor  under  who  insist  on  looking  only  upon 
the  outward  to  discover  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  inward. 
The  study  of  metaphysics  would  save  naturalists  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  it  would  teach  the  evolutionists  not  only  that  their 
problem  in  its  universality  has  received  solution,  but  also  that 
their  own  special  treatment  of  it  has  been  anticipated  and  criti- 
cized by  anticipation.  In  Kant's  Transcendental  Dialectic  he 
proves  the  existence  of  "  three  laws  in  the  mind,  imposed  by  it 
on  the  objects  of  sense,  and  received  by  it  with  and  from  these 
objects,  as  if  they  (these  laws)  were  part  and  parcel  of  these 
objects  themselves,  and  not  a  reflection,  a  color,  fallen  on  them 
from  the  faculties  to  which  these  objects  presented  themselves.'* 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  transcendental ;  that  is  transcendental 
nhich  in  reality  is  a  contribution  to  objects  irom  the  mind,  but 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  objects  themselvea    The  three 
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laws  in  question  are  characJterized  thus :  "  Reason  therefore  pre- 
pares for  understanding  its  field,  T.  by  a  principle  of  the  Homo- 
geneity of  the  Variety  of  individuals  under  higher  genera ;  IL 
through  a  principle  of  the  Variety  of  the  Homogeneity  of  the  in- 
dividuals under  lower  species ;  and  III. — in  order  to  complete  the 
systematic  unity — ^a  law  of  the  Affinity  of  all  notions,  which  law 
dictates  a  continuous  transition  from  every  single  species  to 
every  other  through  gradual  increase  of  diversity.  We  may 
name  them  the  principles  of  the  Homogeneity,  of  the  Variety, 
and  of  the  Continuity  of  Forms."  Here  then  we  have  the 
rationale  of  Darwinism.  Laws,  not  in  objects,  but  projected 
upon  them  from  the  mind,  have  been  taken  as  belonging  to 
such  objects,  and  supposed  capable  of  yielding  empirical  results. 
That  is,  the  theorists  have  supposed  principles  to  be  Constitu- 
tive which  are  only  Regulative,  and  that  to  be  Objective  which 
is  only  Transcendental.  Thus  Darwinism  as  matter  of  science 
is  at  once  perfectly  certain,  and  utterly  impossible.  To  this 
anticipation  of  Darwinism  by  Kant,  I  may  add  the  following 
by  Hegel,  written  many  years  before  Mr.  Darwin's  book: 
**  Nature  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  grades,  of  which  the 
one  rises  necessarily  out  of  the  other,  and  is  the  proximate  truth 
of  the  one  from  which  it  results ;  but  not  so  that  the  one  were 
naturally  generated  out  of  the  other,  but  only  in  the  inner 
Idea  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  Nature.  Metamorphosis 
accrues  only  to  the  Notion  as  such.  The  notion,  however,  is 
in  Nature  partly  only  inner,  partly  existent  as  living  individual ; 
to  this  individual  alone,  then,  is  existent  metamorphosis  confined. 
It  has  been  an  inept  conception  of  earlier  Nature-philosophy, 
to  regard  the  progression  and  transition  of  one  natural  form 
into  a  higher,  as  an  outwardly  actual  production,  which,  how- 
ever, to  be  made  clearer  must  be  relegated  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  past.  To  Nature  externality  is  precisely  proper — to  let  the 
Difierences  fall  asunder,  and  present  themselves  as  neutral 
existences ;  while  the  dialectic  Notion  which  guides  forward  the 
stages  is  the  Inner  of  the  same.  Thought  must  deny  itself  such 
nebulous  and  sensuous  conceptions  as,  for  example,  the  so- 
called  origin  of  plants  and  animals  from  water,  and  then  the 
origin  of  the  more  highly  developed  organizations  from  the 
lower,  and  so  on." 
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The  question  of  the  Origin  of  Species  leads  to  a  larger  one, 
the  question  of  origin  in  general ;  what  here  is  the  answer  of 
Materialism  ?  The  problem  is  to  explain  the  Beginning.  Here 
is  the  actual  world,  the  manifold  variety  of  phenomena.  Science 
is  not  content  with  it  just  so ;  as  an  affair  of  thought,  Science 
seeks  to  explain  it  Explanation,  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  us, 
is  reduction  to  unity.  The  quest  of  Science  then  is  for  the 
constant  in  this  variable,  the  substantial  under  this  phenomenal, 
for  the  first  principle  into  which  the  vast  universe  contracts 
and  coils  itself  up,  from  which  it  extt  icates  itself  and  issues 
forth  ;  in  a  word,  for  the  First  Cause.  Religion  is  ready  with 
her  answer,  God.  Science  objects  to  this  assertion  that  it  is 
only  an  assertion.  What  is  sought  is  a  natural  fact,  and  a 
supernatural  hypothesis  will  not  serve.  God  is  a  mere  name 
to  cover  the  unknown  principle,  the  unknown  power,  and 
naming  it  leaves  us  as  far  as  ever  from  understanding  it.  Once 
the  unknown  powers  of  Nature  were  all  deities ;  now  that  they 
are  scientifically  understood,  the  deification  is  laid  asida  Well, 
we  grant  that  a  God  who  is  merely  a  Deus  e  machina  will  not 
solve  the  problem ;  we  will  listen  to  Science.  But  we  rub  our 
ears,  doubting  we  have  heard  correctly  when  Science  gives  the 
explanation  in — Atomism.  Let  us  remember  the  conditions  of 
the  problem.  The  requisites  of  a  first  principle  are  two :  that 
it  be  absolutely  first  and  underivative,  and  that  it  have  the 
power  to  develop  out  of  itself  the  manifold.  We  are  told  then 
that  Electricity,  opacifying  from  a  nebulous  condition,  becomes 
or  produces  a  primitive  atom;  that  this  atom  multiplies, 
develops,  rises  till  it  takes  life,  and  in  the  end  becomes  self- 
conscious  life  in  man.  "  A  single  germ-cell,"  it  is  said,  "might 
have  been  thrown  into  space  from  which  all  we  see  might  have 
developed  itsell"  Indeed,  and  how  f  Given  the  single  germ- 
cell,  how  does  it  change  itself,  develop,  take  new  form  ?  To 
this  question  "  how  7"  we  get  no  answer ;  yet  there  is  the  whole 
problem  for  science.  They  have  run  all  back  into  a  single 
identity;  that  is  easy,  but  how  extricate  the  differences  from 
that  identity  ?  »  It  is  easy  to  assume  a  principle  and  assert  its 
all-producing  power,  only  tlo  not  pretend  that  such  assumption 
and  assertion  are  science.  A  germ-cell  might  have  been  thrown 
into  space,  and  might  have  developed  the  universe,  but  Science 
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meaDS  explanation,  not  hazy  fancies  and  might-have  beens.  In 
fact  we  are  no  better  oflF  with  the  material  atom  than  with  the 
Deus  e  machina  of  religion.  Eeligion  may  retort  the  objection 
to  hypotheses  and  the  insistance  upon  facts.  Let  Science 
explain  the  atom  as  the  prtnctpium.  Let  her  show  this  first 
one  effecting  transition  to  the  manifold.  Let  us  see  a  primitive 
atom  which  is  only  electricity,  and  let  us  see  this  atom  develop 
another  which  is  different,  and  that  another  one  which  takes  life, 
and  so  on  to  self-consciousness.  Let  us  have  explanation, 
demonstration,  and  not  mere  talk.  But  suppose  we  grant  the 
atom  the  causal  power  of  development,  suppose  we  grant  that 
matter  has  evolved  its  own  variety,  that  it  has  made  organiza- 
tion, and  organization  thought— grant,  that  is,  all  on  this  side 
of  the  material  beginning,  how  is  it  with  the  other  side,  how  is 
it  with  the  other  requisite  of  the  jmncipium,  that  it  be  abso- 
lutely first?  "A  germ-cell  might  have  been  thrown  into 
space."  Whence  then  is  space  ?  The  primitive  atom  is  already 
in  space  and  time  and  surrounded  by  "  conditions"  of  develop- 
ment But  so  situated  it  is  not  primitive,  it  is  not  a  principium. 
Back  of  the  atom  lie  space  and  time  which  are  necessarily 
antecedent  conditions  of  matter's  existence.  The  god  of  the 
materialist  has  had  a  god  before  him  who  made  space  and  time 
and  *' conditions."  However,  having  granted  the  power  of 
development,  it  would  be  rather  niggardly  now  to  refuse  primi- 
tiveness  to  the  atom,  so  being  in  this  yielding  mood  we  will 
grant  that  a  first  principle  may  presuppose  time  and  space  and 
conditions.  Surely  then  we  have  simplified  cosmogony  enough 
to  ask,  Of  what  size  is  this  atom  ?  It  is  a  question  perhaps  to 
give  our  interlocutor  pause,  but  rallying  he  will  reply,  Why, 
any  size ;  for  all  size  is  relative,  and  any  size  indifferent  to 
infinite  space.  But  observe,  any  size  is  quite  literally  no  size. 
If  quantity  is  indifferent  to  the  atom,  it  is  a  pure  nullity  to  it 
With  the  atom  as  the  beginning  any  positive  quantum  becomes 
impossible  ;  positiveness  is  lost  in  a  boundless  relativity ;  and 
no  one  can  see  why  there  ever  should  have  been  any  such  thing 
as  quantity  at  all,  no  one  can  tell  for  the  life  of  him  what  quan- 
tity is.  Once  more,  dropping  the  question  of  quantity,  or 
assuming  a  quantitative  atom  out  by  itself  in  the  middle  of 
time  and  space,  let  us  ask,  What  sort  of  a  thing  is  it?    We  are 
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told  that  it  is  something — not  nothing;  well,  what  is  it? 
describe  it,  define  it  Here  our  materialist  is  absolutely  silent. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  anything  in  particular,  to  have 
any  definiteness  or  individual  character,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
distinguishable  from  other  things.  Only  through  its  properties, 
that  is,  its  relations  to  other  things,  has  a  thing  any  determinate 
being  of  its  own.  Quality  as  well  as  Quantity  lives  wholly  in 
relation,  and  quality  ns  well  as  quantity  is  a  nullity  to  the 
solitary  atom,  which  is  equally  destitute  of  one  and  the  other. 
Thus  all  actuality  fades  out  of  the  atom,  and  it  remains  the 
mere  empty  abstract  conception  of  Particularity  as  the  Being  of 
the  Eleaties  was  the  abstract  conception  of  Universality.* 

This  doctrine  of  Atomism,  if  a  new  one  in  Physics,  is  an 
old  one  in  Metaphysics.  The  fact  is  that  Physics  having  un- 
consciously become  metaphysical  and  taken  a  few  steps  on  the 
metaphysical  road,  calls  on  the  nineteenth  century  with  some 
flourish  of  trumpets  (see  Tyndall's  Belfast  Address)  to  return  to 
the  world-theory  of  Democritus.  But  what  does  such  return 
neces.sarily  involve?  To  return  to  any  point  in  past  history  is 
to  find  oneself  in  a  movement,  a  progress,  a  development  If 
we  return  to  Democritus  we  cannot  remain  with  him.  Thought 
did  not  stop  with  Democritus  and  the  material  particular,  but 
went  on  from  thence  to  Anaxagoras  and  designing  power  or 
abstract  reason,  thence  to  the  Sophists  and  subjective  reason, 
and  thence  to  Socrates  and  objective  or  universal  reason,  before 
it  found  the  ultimate  explanation  and  true  principle.  And  this 
found,  it  was  easy  for  Aristotle  to  estimate  the  position  of 
Democritus  and  measure  the  limitations  of  his  principle.  Its 
radical  defect,  he  points  out,  is  to  assume  the  indivisibility  of 
the  corporeal.     Quantity  is  the  concrete  of  continuity  and  dis- 

*  It  may  of  ooone  be  said  that  no  Atomist  ever  spoke  of  a  single  primitive 
atom,  but  of  an  infinitude  of  atoms,  but  it  should  be  seen  that  this  makes  no  sort 
of  diilBrence.  Number  here  simply  adds  itself  to  the  conception,  singleness,  and 
does  not  change  it.  The  atom  is  the  same  thing  whether  said  once  or  repeated 
ioniTer ;  when  we  consider  one,  we  consider  all,  and  if  each  equals  zero,  aU 
equal  zero. 

AgMD  some  of  the  modem  evolutionists  say  nothing  of  atoms  but  speak  only  of 
a  primordial  form,  but  this  too  is  a  distinction  without  essential  difference,  for 
fam  demands  substance,  and  to  substitute  the  latter  for  the  former  is  only  to  go 
back  to  tiie  logical  prius  and  state  their  case  correctly. 
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cretion,  and  in  this  lies  the  solution  of  all  antinomies  of  Zeno 
or  others  which  arise  from  isolating  these  abstract  irwmenU. 
But  when  regarded  as  discrete — ^in  the  moment  of  discretion — 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
ultimate,  indivisible  unit;  the  atom  is  a  mere  subjective  con- 
ception and  an  untruth. 

The  first  principle,  the  absolute  explanation,  which  Science 
is  somewhat  unintelligently  seeking,  that  is  the  true  scientific 
quest,  but  it  is  an  equal  mistake  to  seek  it  in  matter  or  in 
thought,  if  those  are  to  be  the  terms  of  an  antithesis,  if  the  rela- 
tion between  the  notional  and  the  sensible  is  to  be  regarded  as 
extrinsic  and  not  intrinsic  to  their  several  being.  In  that  way 
the  principle  will  not  be  found,  for  it  is  not  an  inward,  nor  yet 
an  outward,  because  it  is  both.  A  material  beginning,  an  ex- 
ternal principium,  is  forever  impossible,  not  only  because  mat- 
ter, being  necessarily  in  space  and  time,  finds  these  foreign  to 
itself  and  so  must  presuppose  them  and  leave  them  unex- 
plained— not  only  because  of  this  fact,  but  rather  because  of 
the  general  truth  exemplified  in  this  fact.  The  material  is  the 
aggregate  of  particulars.  Now  the  particular  does  not  contain, 
but  is  contained  in,  the  universal  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
necessary  content ;  without  it  the  universal  would  be  empty 
nothing.  That  is  to  say,  the  being  of  the  particular  resides  not 
in  itself,  but  in  the  universal,  and  the  existence  (out-being)  of 
the  universal  resides  not  in  itself  but  in  the  particular.  Hence 
universal  and  particular  are  both  abstractions ;  both  are  parts 
of  that  whole  which  is  the  actual.  Now  in  looking  for  the  be- 
ginning we  are  looking  for  a  principle  which  can  evolve  the 
actual,  but  to  do  this  it  must  already  involve  the  actual ;  what 
is  to  become  explicit  must  be  already  implicit  Hence  the 
principle  can  be  neither  a  universal  nor  a  particular ;  neither 
the  pure  being  of  the  Eleatics  and  Spinoza,  nor  the  material 
atom  of  Democritus  and  modem  scienca  The  first  of  these  is 
abstract  identity,  and  the  second  is  abstract  difference,  and  as 
abstract  difference  nothing  else  than  the  same  abstract  identity. 
But  identity  does  not  involve  difference,  and  so  cannot  evolve 
it ;  the  secret  of  these  is  their  inseparability.  As  the  actual  is 
not  an  abstract  but  a  concrete,  so  the  beginning  is  in  a  con- 
crete, not  in  an  abstract     It  is  true,  the  first  and  one  of  the 
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universe  is  the  summum  genua,  the  "  primordial  form ;"  this  is 
identity ;  but  if  it  is  really  to  be  the  summum  genus  of  the 
actually  varied  universe,  it  must  have  been  the  primitive  diflFer- 
ence  quite  as  much  as  the  primitive  identity  ;  that  is,  the  sum- 
mum  genus  was  never  only  genus,  but  must  have  always  been 
the  summa  differentia  as  well. 

We  have  found  then  in  thought  the  constituents  of  a  true 
principium.  It  must  be  the  unity  of  g'ewMS  and  differentia,  the 
unity  of  universal  and  particular,  that  is,  it  must  be  the  indi- 
visible concrete  of  both,  the  Singular.  Where  is  this  prin- 
ciple? Not  in  nature,  not  in  the  particular;  where  then? 
The  question  has  been  answered  a  little  back :  '*  we  have  thus 
found  in  thought  the  constituents  of  a  true  principium ;"  where 
is  it,  why  there — in  thought  But  it  has  just  been  said  that  it 
was  not  to  be  found  in  thought,  that  it  was  no  more  an  inward 
than  an  outward.  Well,  it  is  not  found  in  abstract  thought ; 
that  gives  only  the  pure  being  of  the  Eleatica.  Abstract 
thought  is  a  universal,  or  thought  is  the  abstract  universal,  and 
we  have  just  seen  generally  that  a  universal  is  always  an  ab- 
stract and  never  an  actual  What  is,  is  the  concrete  individual 
or  the  singular.  What  is,  is  not  thought,  but  the  thinker.  The 
principle  is  not  found  in  thought,  but  in  our  thought,  in  our 
thinking,  in  self-consciousness,  for  here,  and  here  alone,  is  at 
last  what  we  seek,  a  dualism  which  is  unity :  an  identity  (the 
subject)  which  evolves  diflFerence  (the  object)  and  then  conjoins 
it  in  concrete  unity  (personality).  But  we  are  speaking  of  the 
first  principle  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of  the  actual  all, 
the  actual  absolute.  Do  you  mean  the  Absolute  is  in  my 
thought;  am  I  the  Absolute?  I  did  not  speak  of  your 
thought,  but  of  our  thought;  not  of  the  complex  of  the  ground- 
less fancies  and  fluctuating  feelings  of  the  mere  individual,  but 
of  the  very  substance  of  humanity — ^fundamental,  universal 
human  nature.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  difference  between 
the  empirical  Ego  and  the  universal  Ego,  let  me  hasten  to  say 
that  I  do  not  mean  subjective  idealism  in  any  form.  We  have 
not  within  us  the  potentiality  of  the  outward  all.  The  Abso- 
lute is  not  in  our  thought ;  but  we  are  in  the  thought  of  the 
Absolute.  And  so  in  this,  our  relativity,  the  Absolute  to 
which  we  relate  is  mirrored  to  us.  .  In  our  self  consciousness 
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we  find  the  Absolute  reflected.  In  the  form  of  our  being  we 
find  the  form  of  absolute  being.  We  learn  that  absolute  being 
is  an  infinite  self.  We  learn  the  great  cosmieal  fact,  the  first 
of  all  truths,  the  personality  of  God.  **  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God."* 

Thus  it  is  that  in  finding  the  principle  of  the  universe  we 
find  at  the  same  time  our  own  relation  to  it  We  see  God  in 
the  mirror  of  the  soul  because  of  the  essential  oneness  of  all 
spiritual  being,  and  in  this  kindred  sense  He  no  longer  looms 
in  the  infinite  distance,  cold  and  vague,  an  Ufre  Supreme  of 
Deism,  but  we  see  Him  near  us,  the  Living  God,  the  Father 
whom  we  know,  and  whom  to  know  is  our  eternal  life.  For 
self-consciousness  is  only  completed  within  us  in  the  religious 
consciousness — in  our  grasp  of  the  prime  fact  of  our  being,  our 
unity  with  the  Divine.  And  in  that  consciousness  the  human 
spirit  may  echo  those  words  spoken  in  it  and  for  it  by  the 
Christ :  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,  but  my  Father  is  greater 
than  I."  If  then  we  find  that  the  ultimate  truth  of  our  being 
resides  in  its  unity  with  a  life  higher  than  its  own,  d  fortiori  we 
find  that  it  does  not  reside  in  its  unity  with  a  life  lower  than 
its  own.  If  spirit  is  not  less  than  divine,  humanity  is  more 
than  animal.  In  the  true  knowledge  of  ourselves  our  life  is 
easily  rescued  from  the  blind  contingency  or  the  blind  necessity 
of  matter  and  force.  For  we  too  hold  of  the  concrete,  the  abso- 
lute; we  have  not  existence  only  but  being  also;  not  finitude 
alone  but  infinitude  as  well.  Our  being  stands  not  only  in  the 
outwardness  and  "other-ness"  of  nature  like  the  brutes,  but  in 
the  inwardness  of  self-conscious  thought  We  are  not  only 
from  and  of  matter,  the  particular ;  we  are  of  and  from  spirit, 
the  singular.  We  are  not  the  slow  result  of  a  material  evolu- 
tion, we  are  children  of  the  Highest,  and  in  our  spirituality, 


*  And  here  it  wiU  be  seen  that  a  material  beginning  is  impossible  for  this 
further  reason,  that  beginning  in  itself  is  a  pure  ideality.  The  beginning  is  not  in 
time — ^however  the  discrete  of  that  pure  quantity  be  isolated  so  as  to  view  it  in  its 
infinite  diyisibility,  ages  on  ages,  seons  on  ceons — for  in  that  way  you  precisely 
cannot  find  it  The  beginning  is  not  an  occurrence,  but  a  thought,  and  the  thought 
HhQ prindpiumj  the  absolute,  God.  What  is  first?  Why,  the  principle,  and  that 
is,  the  actual ;  what  is,  is  the  first  that  is. 
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which  is  the  eteraal  transcendance  of  matter,  we  see  ourselves 
the  very  image  of  the  Divine. 

IL  MoBALa — Coming  now  to  the  inner  world  of  morals 
from  the  outer  world  of  nature,  we  shall  find  the  constitutive 
principle  here  to  be  the  same  that  we  have  found  it  iJiere — the 
concrete  unity  of  inward  and  outward.  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  first  aspects  of  each  case :  As  nature  is  to  re- 
flection an  outer,  the  difficulty  in  its  consideration  is  to  see  the 
true  place  and  import  of  the  inward,  or  that  all  necessarily  goes 
in  into  an  inward ;  on  the  other  band,  as  morality  is  to  reflec- 
tion an  inner,  the  difficulty  here  is  to  see  the  true  place  and 
import  of  the  outward,  or  that  all  must  necessarily  come  out  in 
an  outward.  The  contemplation  of  nature  remains  an  affair  of 
thought,  but  the  consideration  of  morals  leads  to  principles  of 
action;  hence  the  opposite  difficulty  in  the  way  of  finding  the 
common  principle — the  unity  of  inward  and  outward — which  is 
regulative  alike  of  action  and  of  thought  For  the  theoretical 
constructive  of  the  universe  is  for  most  men  a  matter  of  the 
understanding;  that  is,  of  a  faculty  which  sees  things  in  rela- 
tion, and  consequently  in  duality,  and  hence  the  difficulty  there 
is  to  see  the  uniiy  of  inward  and  outwaixl,  or  ideal  and  mate- 
rial. On  the  other  hand,  personal  action,  in  its  spring  and  mo- 
tive, is  for  most  men  an  affair  of  personal  feeling  or  conviction 
—conscience  or  moral  sense — that  is,  of  a  faculty  simple  and 
single  in  its  working,  and  hence  the  difficulty  h^re  is  to  see 
clearly  the  distinction  between  inward  and  outward,  or  ethical 
and  moral. 

A  word  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  for  convenience  sake  I 
shall  employ  these  term&  The  Germans,  who  have  noted  the 
distinction  I  speak  of  between  what  appears  to  be  absolute  and 
what  relative  in  morals,  have  invented  terms  to  express  it. 
With  them  Moralitdt  names  the  morality  of  conscience ;  Sittlich- 
heit  the  morality  of  custom.  We  English  have  not  clearly  per- 
ceived this  distinction,  and  our  language  has  no  terms  for  its 
statement  The  meaning  of  Ethics  from  the  Greek  and  of 
Iforals  from  the  Latin  is  radically  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same. 
Both  signify  good  manners,  the  habits  and  behaviour  sanc- 
tioned by  social  approval;  both,  that  is,  are  synonyms  for 
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SUdichheiL  I  propose,  therefore,  throughout  this  paper,  to  take 
the  terms  ethics  to  signify  MoraliUU^  or  inward  morality,  in  dis- 
tinction from  morals,  or  outward  morality.  No  one  can  fairly 
object  to  my  appropriating  this  word  to  a  special  purpose  for 
which  it  was  not  designed  if  I  offer  to  return  it  to  common 
usage  in  good  condition  when  I  am  done  with  it  At  common  law 
one'going  a  journey  in  urgent  haste  was  allowed  to  press  into  his 
service  any  horse  found  loose  in  the  field,  provided,  his  journey 
done,  he  sent  it  back  uninjured  to  the  owner;  and  presumably 
as  much  license  may  be  taken  with  language,  which  is  common 
property,  as  with  horses,  which  are  private  property.  If  justi- 
fication is  requii'ed,  however,  some  degree  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  at  least  a  shade  of  difference  between 
ethics  and  morals.  The  former  is  not  so  wholly  a  matter  of 
outside  deportment,  but  has  a  touch  of  reference  to  the  inward  ; 
it  glances  from  conduct  to  character.  But  however  arbitrary 
the  distinction  in  terms,  a  real  distinction  in  thought  will  be- 
come apparent  if  we  descend  from  generalities  and  compare  the 
opposite  views  of  the  ethicist  and  the  moralist. 

The  run  of  men  are  moralists  ;  their  life  is  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  community ;  they  breath  the  common  atmosphere 
and  are  nourished  on  the  common  food  of  settled  use  and  wonu 
Social  standing  is  all  important  to  them ;  social  standards  are 
the  rule  of  their  action  and  of  their  judgments  on  the  actions  of 
others.  They  bow  to  convention,  to  propriety,  and  ga  nc  se 
fait  pas  has  the  force  of  a  legal  injunction.  In  their  eyes 
etiquette  rules  by  divine  right;  weddings  must  be  ordered 
after  certain  fixed  precedents ;  the  guest  of  honor  can  only 
dine  on  the  right  of  the  hostess  ;  and  one  cannot  withdraw  from 
polite  circles  without  leaving  his  P.  P.  0.  if  he  wishes  to  return. 
Fashion  too  is  an  authority  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  no  one  can 
wear  his  clothes  merely  to  please  himself,  nor  alter  their  cut 
save  in  accordance  with  those  equable  general  changes  which 
preserve  a  constant  general  uniformity.  Thus  in  the  view  of 
the  moralist  vox  populi  is  vox  Dei;  the  law,  the  standard,  the 
usage  of  society  is  what  should  regulate  individual  conduct 
In  every  case  that  presents  itself  he  refers  his  contemplated 
action  to  astablished  use  and  wont,  tries  it  by  the  standard  of 
settled  social  opinion,  and  acts  or  refrains  from  acting  as  he 
finds  it  consistent  or  inconsistent  therewith. 
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To  this  the.ethicist  replies.  In  all  ordinary  matters  of 
slighter  moment  your  rale  may  answer,  but  will  it  bear  the 
strain  of  a  sudden  critical  conjuncture?  In  considering  a  pos- 
sible course  of  action  which  arises  from  exceptional  circum- 
stances, from  complex  conditions  whose  origin  in  the  past  was 
beyond  his  foresight  or  control — a  course  of  action  which 
involves  perhaps  the  dearest  interests  of  his  life,  a  man  will 
scarcely  rest  satisfied  with  the  general  rules  of  conduct  laid 
down  by  society.  He  will  feel  that  the  occasion  throws  him 
npon  himself,  upon  his  personal  independence  and  personal* 
responsibility.  He  will  recognize  the  enoimous  power  of  social 
opinion  over  the  individual;  he  may  consent  to  bow  to  it, 
rather  than  be  ostracised  as  a  rebel  and  a  recusant,  even  while 
be  inwardly  refuses  acquiescence  in  its  justice ;  or  he  may  resolve 
to  brave  it  and  submit  his  unlicensed  action  to  that  higher  law  of 
ateolate  right  which  he  finds  in  his  own  reason  and  conscience, 
and  which  he  believes  to  be  the  law  of  God 

And,  pursues  the  ethicist,  for  this  falling  back  upon  one's 
own  soul,  for  taking  stand  with  the  inward^  personal  con- 
viction, as  against  the  outward^  social  standards  rooted  in  tradi- 
tion,— ^for  this,  justification  is  not  wanting.  Men  can  only 
touch  each  other  on  the  surface ;  the  relations  they  mutually 
hold  are  external  to  the  inmost  personality  of  each,  which 
dwells  in  itself  and  with  itself  alone.  Hence  all  that  men  ask 
is  that  what  they  see  be  right ;  they  are  satisfied  if  a  man  acts 
morally.  The  moral  or  social  rule  is  of  necessity  solely  a  rule 
for  conduct  Conduct  is  all  that  the  world  can  know  or  judge, 
and  therefore  all  that  it  can  regulate.  But  there  is  a  higher 
than  conduct^  and  that  is  character,  and  of  that  conduct  is  not 
the  adequate  measure.  The  inward  intent  and  motive,  the 
spirit  of  the  deed  and  not  the  deed  itself  is  the  thing  of  conse- 
qnence,  is  that  in  which  lies  the  whole  ethical  question.  This 
is  what  men  can  never  know,  but  it  is  all  that  God  cares  for. 
We  find  that  the  main  stress  of  Christ's  ethical  teaching  fell  on 
this,  that  he  carried  the  question  from  the  outward  to  the  in- 
ward. He  asked  not  for  deeds  but  for  disposition ;  not  how 
much  good  have  you  done,  but  how  good  are  you.  This,  that 
the  test  of  fitness  for  heaven  is  not  a  quantitative  but  a  qualita- 
tive one,  was  the  distinctively  Christian  truth  maintained  by 
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Christ  against  the  Pharisees  and  by  Paul  against  the  Judaizers, 
and  it  asserts  the  supremacy  of  ethical  principle  over  moral 
rule.  For  man  meets  God  in  an  internal  relation,  a  sphere  of 
intercourse  that  lies  far  within  that  outdoor  region  of  behavior 
which  forms  the  sphere  of  the  social  world.  Hence  what  we 
are  to  God — or  simply  what  we  are— is  something  diflFerent 
from  what  we  are  in  men's  eyes ;  not  because  moral  judgments 
are  likely  to  be  mistaken,  but  because  they  are  certain  to  be 
inadequate,  since  they  deal  with  what  is  external  and  superfi- 
cial, not  with  what  is  internal  and  essential  to  the  souls  being. 
The  inward  spirit,  the  motive  and  aim  may  transfigure  and 
transform  a  given  deed  so  as  to  sanctify  in  God's  sight  what 
men  blindly  denounca  Man  looketh  upon  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  the  Lord  looketh  upon  the  heart.  He  sees  that  recti- 
tude of  conduct  often  veils  rottenness  of  character,  and  that 
immorality  often  disguises  without  destroying  inward  allegiance 
to  the  good.  For  Him,  then,  conduct  is  nothing  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  inward  quality  of  soul,  for  that  is 
alL  Thus  Christ  looked  on  the  most  respected  classes  of 
Jewish  society — and  so  far  as  behavior  goes,  deservedly 
respected — and  pronounced  them  whited  sepulchres ;  he  looked 
on  the  vilest  of  the  people — ^and  so  far  as  behavior  goes, 
deservedly  reprobate — and  astonished  the  respectable  and  well- 
behaved  by  the  declaration :  I  say  unto  you,  the  publicans  and 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  you. 

By  this  time  our  ethicist  has  waxed  warm,  and  he  will  be 
apt  to  go  on  to  turn  the  distinction  between  ethics  and  morals 
into  a  complete  separation  of  the  two.  The  fact  is,  he  will  say, 
**  morality"  is  purely  an  affair  of  social  order.  Its  commands 
and  prohibitions  are  necessary  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
social  machine  as  it  exists,  and  they  will  be  esteemed  worthy  of 
obedience  in  proportion  as  the  present  constitution  of  society 
recommends  itself  as  worthy  of  support  and  preservation.  But 
in  any  case,  from  the  considerations  just  adduced,  the  moral 
standards  of  society  have  no  absolute  sanction  and  no  ethical 
value.  Now  it  is  matter  of  just  complaint  against  society  that 
it  does  not  remain  on  its  own  proper  ground,  but  encroaches  on 
the  ethical  sphere  and  assumes  ethical  authority.  It  is  not 
content  to  say,  it  is  expedient  for  the  general  good  that  such 
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and  such  should  be  the  rules  of  conduct,  but  it  ventures  to 
affirm  that  its  rules  are  intrinsically  obligatory.  It  has  im- 
ported an  ethical  element  into  morals,  and  this  is  what  confuses 
the  whole  matter.  To  take  an  instance.  We  are  ready  to 
grant  the  necessity  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  relation  to 
social  order,  and  the  necessity  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  all 
that  tends  to  make  the  conjugal  union  indissoluble.  The 
allowance  of  transitory  and  capricious  relations  between  the 
se.xes  would  be  the  return  not  merely  from  civilization  to  bar- 
barism, but  from  humanity  to  animalism.  Society  is  based 
upon  the  family.  That  is  the  natural  sphere  of  the  support 
and  nurture  of  children,  nor  is  any  substitute  for  it  devisable. 
The  well-being  of  a  people  is  in  proportion  to  the  eflfect  upon 
their  life  of  the  training  they  receive  from  the  domestic  aflFec- 
tions,  of  the  influences  that  radiate  from  the  homa  But  all 
this  belongs  to  social  order,  not  to  ethical  principle ;  it  concerns 
the  consequences  of  marriage,  not  the  essence  of  the  union  ;  it 
deals  with  the  relations  of  married  people  to  society,  not  with 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Society,  however,  does  not  recog- 
nize any  limitation  upon  its  jurisdiction.  It  claims  to  govern 
the  ethical  inward  as  well  as  the  social  outward.  Marriage 
without  the  ceremony  is  not  only  banned  with  social  outlawry, 
but  condemned  as  ethically  sinful.  And  here  society  exceeds 
its  authority.  Marriage,  as  any  lawyer  will  tell  us,  consists  in 
mutual  consent;  the  outward  ceremony,  civil  or  religious,  is 
merely  the  ratification,  the  formal  expression  of  what  already 
exists.  Love  pure  and  devoted  is  the  essence  of  all  true  union 
of  man  and  woman.  This  makes  the  union  sacred,  this  hallows 
the  mutual  life,  this  is  true  marriage,  this,  according  to  the 
much  abused  phrase,  is  marriage  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  In 
the  marriage  without  love,  the  marriage  de  convenance,  the  cere- 
mony only  sanctions  what  is  unethical,  only  consecrates  a 
desecration.  The  ceremony  is  only  declarative  of  that  which 
makes  a  valid  union  ;  it  only  declares  a  union  which  therefore 
must  exist  before  such  declaration^  The  ceremony,  therefore, 
does  not  make  the  union  ethically  valid,  as  society  pretends, 
but  only  socially  respectable. 

We  can  fancy  the  moralist  properly  shocked  and  indignant 
at  these  dangerous  sentiments,  and  we  can  easily  divine  what 
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he  will  say  in  reply.  He  will  bring  up  his  half  truth  against 
the  half  truth  of  his  opponent,  and  the  dispute  will  go  on  in- 
definitely. Where  the  inward  is  arrayed  against  the  outward 
either  side  may  "draw  the  game'*  but  neither  can  win.  The 
end  of  controversy  is  only  reached  with  the  whole  truth,  and 
that  is  the  concrete  unity  of  inward  and  outward.  Either  apart 
from  the  other — that  is,  either  in  the  abstract,  is  untrue.  The 
truth  of  ethics  and  of  morals,  of  individual  conscience  and  of 
social  custom,  lies  wholly  in  the  mutual  relation  which  binds 
them  together  in  one.  Hence  while  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
ethical  principle  is  what  is  essential  for  human  action  and  the 
social  rule  what  is  derivative,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  two 
are  to  be  cut  apart  and  the  social  view  and  habit  evacuated  of 
all  ethical  value.  It  rather  follows  that  the  outward  must  be 
ethical  because  the  inward  is ;  since  the  outward  is  only  the 
outward  of  the  inward  This  principle  throws  a  light  on  the 
onesidedness  of  the  ethicist*s  position. 

Looking  only  at  the  difference  between  conduct  and  charac- 
ter, he  sets  them  in  an  antithesis  in  which  their  organic  connec- 
tion is  lost  sight  of.  Conduct,  he  says,  is  nothing  except  in  so 
far  as  it  expresses  or  realizes  the  inward  spirit  of  character.  Very 
true,  but  that  exception  is  rather  the  rule;  it  covers  some 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  true  bearing  and  significance  of 
conduct  The  deed  is  after  all  the  deed  of  the  doer ;  it  is  in 
general  the  realization  of  his  thought,  purpose,  motive ;  not  the 
contradiction  of  that  That  conduct  does  not  always  tell  its 
own  motive,  does  not  invariably  manifest  the  character,  but 
leaves  room  for  mistaken  inference  is  no  ground  for  pronounc- 
ing ethically  worthless  all  social  judgments  passed  on  conduct. 
If,  in  general,  conduct  is  a  true  index  and  revelation  of  charac- 
ter, the  world  has  a  right  to  say,  show  us  your  faith  by  your 
works ;  it  has  a  right  to  demand  that  conduct  shall  correspond 
to  character  and  a  right  to  believe  that  it  does.  Nor  is  the 
view  taken  of  Christ's  teaching  wholly  a  fair  one.  It  presents 
only  the  negative  side  of  that  teaching  which  appears  as  a  de- 
preciation of  the  ethical  value  of  conduct  But  such  deprecia- 
tion is  no  where  sanctioned  by  Christ  He  left  conduct  where 
it  was  in  ethical  importance  and  simply  put  character  above  it 
as  of  greater  importance     He  did  not  make  less  of  conduct 
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because  he  made  more  of  character.  He  taught  that  conduct 
was  not  enough,  not  that  it  was  indifferent;  that  something 
more  than  rectitude  of  deed  was  required,  not  that  that  could 
be  dispensed  with.  In  a  word,  He  put  the  ethical  standard 
higher  than  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  so  inclusive  of  it,  while 
the  view  of  the  impassioned  ethicist  which  seems  to  exalt  that 
standard  above  the  moral  rule,  being  exclusive  of  it,  in  reality 
falls  below  it  Except  your  righteousness  exceeds  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees — ^how  then  if  we  do  not 
even  attain  Pharisaic  righteousness?  A  great  reaction  from 
the  moral  to  the  ethical  standpoint  took  place  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  morality  of  outward  deed  had  become  hollow  and 
lifeless,  and  so  as  men  found  that  conduct  alojie  was  worthless, 
the?  hastily  inferred  that  it  was  altogether  worthless ;  as  if  be- 
cause building  materials  serve  no  purpose  as  a  house,  one 
should  fancy  a  house  might  be  built  without  them.  So  all 
went  in  into  intense  inwardness.  Men  were  to  follow  the  in- 
ward light,  the  higher  law,  the  sublime  inspirations  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  holiness.  But  such  a  rarified  atmosphere 
was  found  too  strong  for  human  lungs.  The  abstract  positive 
collapsed  into  a  negative  ;  sanctity  turned  out  to  be  only  Anti- 
nomianism  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Miinster 
with  the  Eoman  Court  shows  that  character  without  conduct, 
or  ethics  without  morals,  is  a  principle  that  leads  to  no  better 
results  than  its  converse.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  of  conduct  gathers  into  a 
strong  urging  of  its  importance,  and  under  two  aspects :  first, 
in  that  it  acts  out  character,  realizes  it,  stamps  in  actuality 
the  latent  potency  of  thought  or  wish ;  and  secondly,  in  that  it 
reacts  on  character,  forms  and  fixes  it,  since  it  is  from  what 
men  have  done  that  they  become  what  they  are.  Hence  there 
is  constant  insistdnce  upon  doing.  If  ye  know  these  things, 
happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them ;  whj'^  call  ye  me  Lord,  and  do  not 
the  things  which  I  say  7  Dutiful  behavior  is  the  one  narrow 
way  that  leads  to  life;  moral  conduct  is  our  education  into  the 
ethic  freedom  of  the  divine  nature.  Consequently  although 
the  world  can  judge  and  regulate  no  more  than  conduct,  that  is 
enough  to  give  its  action  an  ethical  bearing  and  value.  To 
foeter  sound  habits  that  shall  brace  and  fortify  the  weak  and 
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wayward ;  to  enforce  general  moral  laws  on  the  willful  and  per- 
verse, is  not  only  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  social  order,  but 
also  to  exercise  a  potent  educational  influence  on  individual 
character.  The  whole  scope  of  social  law  is  only  reached  in 
this  insight,  that  restraint  is  training.  The  little  nameless 
hedges  and  fences  about  individual  freedom,  the  curbs  on 
natural  impulse  that  so  abound  in  refined  society,  these,  are  a 
discipline  and  a  culture;  and  the  man  brought  up  all  his  life 
in  the  habits  of  good  society  will  have  a  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  a  delicacy  of  feeling  as  to  what  is  intrinsically  "be- 
coming" unknown  to  the  rustic  or  the  provincial. 

The  chief  error  of  the  ethicist,  however,  is  this :  when  he 
identifies  "  morality  "  with  social  expediency,  he  assumes  that 
this  eliminates  from  it  the  "  ethical "  element.  This  is  to  beg 
the  question.  Such  an  assumption  rests  on  the  notion  that 
human  society  has  no  absolute  existence,  but  that  its  institu- 
tions are  simply  the  wise  arrangement  of  men  and  the  fruit 
of  experience.  At  this  pomt  the  question  turns  on  the  relation 
between  society  and  the  individual.  Now  it  is  capable  of  de- 
monstration that  as  the  relation  between  character  and  conduct, 
between  ethics  and  morals,  is  not  extrinsic  but  intrinsic,  so  also 
is  the  relation  between  individuals  and  society.  Society  is  not 
an  aggregate  of  individuals  whose  existence  was  evep  anterior 
to  it  or  independent  of  it;  it  is  that  universal  in  which  alone 
men  have  their  being  as  men.  Not  in  our  individuality,  not 
in  our  independent  self-hood,  resides  our  manhood,  but  rather 
in  our  organic  relation  to  the  organic  whole.  That  relation  is 
the  common  cement  of  the  single  structure  apart  from  which 
men  not  only  fall  helplessly  asunder,  a  mere  pile  of  bricks, 
but  tlieir  personal  humanity  itself  wells  away  from  them — as 
the  substance  escapes  from  a  jelly  fish  taken  /rom  his  native 
element — till  they  collapse  into  the  animal.  Hence  to  place 
the  individual  in  opposition  to  society,  and  to  assume  an 
antithesis  between  ethics  which  relate  to  the  one  and  morals 
which  relate  to  the  other,  is  a  misapprehension  and  perversion 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Social  standards,  rules,  customs, 
habits  are  not  factitious  or  conventional ;  they  are  the  outward 
embodiment  of  the  inward  necessity,  of  the  absolute  ethic 
which  is  fundamental  in  the  nature  of  man.     Use  and  wont  are 
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the  standard  of  individual  action,  not  because  of  any  arbitrary 
decree  of  a  majority,  but  because  use  and  wont  only  are  use 
and  woQt  because  they  are  also  the  true  ethic. 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  ethicist  that  conscience  shall  be  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  the  individuaVs  action.     For  him 

**  8e]f-oontradictiozi  is  the  only  wrong, 
For,  bj  the  laws  of  Spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  ererj  individual'fl  character, 
That  acta  in  strict  consistence  with  itsell" 

This  is  entirely  true  if  the  self^  with  which  consistence  is  the 
right,  and  contradiction  the  wrong,  be  the  objective  self ;  and 
certainly  this  high  utterance  of  self-exaltation  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  by  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  truth — the  objec- 
tivity of  sell  But  it  is  only  a  glimpse,  and  after  all  self-hood 
remains  subjective  to  the  ethicist's  conception,  and  in  this  sense 
the  declaration  is  false ;  it  is  indeed  the  very  root  of  falsehood. 
In  fact  the  ethicist  here  is  only  echoing  the  well-known  cry 
Place  for  private  judgment  I  The  truth  of  the  cry  is  a  question 
of  accent  Private  judgment  I  subjective  reason  I  exclaim  a 
laige  number  with  sufficient  noise,  but  the  whole  stress  of  their 
voice  falls  on  ''private''  and  "subjective;"  judgment  and 
reason  are  hardly  heard ;  about  them  there  is  evidently  little 
thought  or  care.  It  is  the  private  man,  the  individual  subject, 
in  and  for  whom  they  are  interested.  But  let  the  emphasis  fall 
evenly,  and  the  truth  appears.  Private,  subjective, — that  is 
what  is  peculiar  to  me,  what  is  mine  and  not  yours ;  but  judg- 
ment, reason, — ^is  that  what  is  peculiar  to  me,  what  is  mine  and 
not  yours?  The  watchword  of  the  ethicist  really  states  objec- 
tivity as  well  as  subjectivity.  Private  judgment  is  self-will ; 
private  judgment  is  free-wilL  The  subject  is  not  my  true  self; 
the  object  is  my  true  sel£  The  rights  of  the  object  are  para- 
mount over  the  rights  of  the  subject,  or  to  put  it  more  truly, 
the  rights  of  the  object  are  the  true  rights  of  the  subject. 
Social  morals  are  the  deposit  of  objective  reason  realized 
through  time  in  the  practical  life  of  mankind,  and  the  sole 
right  of  private  judgment,  of  the  individual,  is  to  share  intelli- 
gently in  this  common  heritage,  to  be  present  with  insight  and 
asent,  so  as  to  find  his  true  self,  his  true  freedom,  in  the  social 
law,  and  not  an  alien  authority  constraining  him. 
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In  this  view  of  '^  morals"  the  point  taken  in  illastration 
wears  another  aspect  Granting  that  mutual  afTection  is  the 
essence  of  true  marriage,  as  regards  the  parties  to  it,  it  does  not 
follow  that  even  for  them  the  form  is  unessential  or  can  be 
dispensed  with.  If  form  in  general  is  not  an  independent 
something,  but  the  form  of  essence— essence^ s  ovm  form — if  it 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  inward  that  it  be  also  outward, 
then  it  is  plain  that  the  marriage  ceremony  has  its  raison  dStre 
not  only  in  grounds  of  external  utility,  but  in  that  it  completes 
and  fulfills,  realizes  and  substantiates  the  ethical  inward  of 
marriage  by  supplying  its  own  necessary  outwardness.  And 
this  truth  of  reason  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  experience.  No 
sexual  union  based  on  etbic  sentiment  alone,  in  disregard  of 
social  sanction,  has  ever  been  or  can  ever  be  ethically 
satisfactory,  serene  and  lasting.  How  pure  soever,  however 
seemingly  suflScient  to  itself,  it  has  within  it  the  germs  of 
death.  The  troubled  restlessness  that  comes  from  disaccord 
with  social  law  may  seem  at  first  to  be  only  the  pressure  fix)m 
without,  but  when  retirement  from  the  world's  sight,  and 
closest  mutual  clinging  fail  to  remove  the  oppression  of  that 
nameless  dissatisfaction,  it  is  seen  to  be  the  pressure  from 
within  of  a  law  of  the  soul's  own  being  violated  and  renounced. 

Thus,  as  in  the  consideration  of  nature  we  find  the  prevalent 
error  nowadays  to  be  insistance  upon  the  outward,  so  con- 
versely the  error  in  morals  to  which  the  genius  of  the  present, 
or  of  the  recent  past,  is  most  exposed  is  insistance  upon  the 
inward.  Yet  the  latter  error  is  but  the  distortion  of  the  higher 
truth  of  morals.  We  cannot  hold  with  the  rigid  conservative 
that  the  "  ethic,"  or  subjective,  view,  is  merely  an  outrage  upon 
the  common  conscience  of  mankind.  There  is  in  it  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  truth,  as  well  as  the  impulse  of  high  and  noble  feeling. 
It  is  true  that  the  character,  the  spirit,  the  inward  quality  of 
soul  from  which  the  deed  proceeds  are  the  supreme  concern  in 
conduct  We  sympathize  with  Carlyle's  many  eloquent  utter- 
ances on  this  point  We  may  even  sympathize  with  the  pure- 
souled  Shelley,  the  honest-hearted  George  Sand,  and  others  of 
that  revolutionary  time  in  their  fierce  and  utterly  blind  strug- 
gle against  "  the  Anarch,  Custom."  We  must  agree  with  them 
that  to  be  true  to  oneself,  and  one*s  deepest  convictions  is 
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nobler  than  slavishly  to  follow  the  fashions  of  the  herd.  We 
must  admit,  that  is,  that  ethic  principle  is  higher  than  moral 
rale,  abstractly  viewed  But  the  error  just  lies  in  viewing 
them  abstractly;  the  error  lies  in  taking  either  truth  to  be 
exclusive  of  the  other ;  in  failing  to  see  the  essential  correlation 
in  which  the  two  are  one.  The  error  of  the  ethicists  is  that  of 
high-souled  and  independent  intellects  who  despise  a  "  Philis- 
tinism^' of  convention  which  takes  all  its  judgments  at  second 
hand  from  the  general  average;  which  regards  only  appear- 
ances, quite  satisfied  with  observance  of  the  proprieties  and  a 
clean  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter ;  which,  caring  nothing  for 
motive  and  intention,  puts  a  premium  upon  hypocrisy  while  it 
is  correspondingly  severe  upon  conscientious  departure  from 
the  general  rule.  Yet  it  is  an  error  no  less  intrinsically  false 
than  its  opposite,  and  one  far  more  draught  with  practical  dan- 
ger; throwing  away  as  it  does  all  safeguards  of  conduct, 
throwing  open  the  door  to  a  riot  of  individualism  in  which,  as 
in  the  days  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  shall 
do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

HL  Abt. — ^In  the  sphere  of  art  the  antithesis  between  in- 
ward and  outward  appears  in  the  rival  theories  of  Idealism  and 
Realism.  In  so  far  as  these  theories  are  pronounced  and 
extreme — in  so  far  as  they  ui^ge  either  the  Ideal  or  the  Real  as 
a  principle  which  excludes  the  other,  they  are  based  on  a  half 
truth,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  general  form  of  error. 
The  truth  in  art  as  in  philosophy  is  absolute  idealism — ^that 
unity  of  ideal  and  real  in  which  the  one  is  essential  inwardness 
and  the  other  essential  outwardness,  and  each  goes  into  the 
other  as  its  ground.  The  ideal  is  not  by  itself,  alone,  but  it  is 
as  given  in  the  real ;  and  the  real  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  only 
in  that  it  gives  expression  .to  the  ideal.  The  first  is  the  content 
of  the  second,  and  the  second  is  the  form  of  the  first  It  is  the 
error  of  abstract  idealism  that  it  denies  the  esthetic  quality  of 
the  real,  and  so  drives  the  ideal  from  its  native  home  and  leaves 
it  to  wander  in  a  vague  beyond.  And  so  nothing  is  really  left 
it  for  a  principle  but  the  negation  of  reality.  The  positive, 
from  the  very  urgency  of  our  insistence  on  it,  turns  into  a 
native;  as  in  ethics  the  inward  light,  or  the  regenerate  heart 
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turns  out  to  be  practicallj  anti-nomianism.  This  non-realism  can 
only  give  us  a  false  art  There  is  loud  homage  to  the  so- 
called  classic ;  correctness  of  style  is  insisted  on  ;  the  *^  unities" 
must  be  observed  in  the  drama,  and  in  painting  the  pyramidal 
form  of  composition ;  each  art  has  its  Medo-Persian  laws  of 
time-honored  narrowness;  it  is  the  despotism  of  convention- 
ality. In  such  an  atmosphere  art  degenerates  into  artificiality. 
Nature  is  improved  on,  dressed  up,  smoothed  down, — as  in  the 
French  landscape  gardening  of  the  last  century  ;  rustic  life  is 
parodied  in  the  Pastoral ;  all  living,  genuine  feeling  in  poem  or 
picture  must  be  toned  down  to  the  neutrality,  or  refined  into 
the  euphemism  agreeable  to  polite  taste.  Such  an  idealism  that 
disdains  reality  and  spurns  earth  mast  find  itself  in  the  air.  It 
can  have  no  standard  or  criterion  but  subjective  conception ; 
and  that  is  to  have  none,  for  a  standard  must  be  fixed,  but 
subjective  conception  is  just  what  is  variable.  Not  principles 
which  remain  unchangeable  through  the  generations,  but  the 
ensemble  of  opinions,  fancies,  caprices  which  make  up  the 
dominant  mode  or  fashion  of  the  day — these  prescribe  the  esti- 
mate by  which  a  work  of  art  is  judged,  and  condition  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  .produced.  And  so  art  falls  into  a  slavery  to 
pedantry,  afiectation  and  conceit  in  which  it  quickly  perishes. 

When  realism  appears  as  a  reaction  from  this  effete  idealism, 
it  will  be  apt  to  gather  to  itself  all  earnest  minds  and  find  a 
wide  acceptance  of  its  call:  Let  us  go  back  to  nature  and  truth. 
But  what  is  meant  by  this  sxmimous?  We  readily  admit  that 
only  the  true  is  the  beautiful,  but  what  is  the  true?  This 
general  question  demands  a  brief  consideration. 

Average  men  have  a  high  regard  for  facta  They  tell  us 
with  a  certain  complacency  that  facts  are  stubborn  things,  as  if 
they  relied  upon  these  solid  tangibilities,  which  cannot  be 
smoothed,  away  to  protect  them  against  the  subtleties  of  the 
ingenious  theorist  They  are  practical  men,  as  they  are  fond 
of  telling  us ;  for  their  part  they  have  enough  to  do  in  dealing 
with  the  simple  actualities  of  life,  and  they  intimate  pretty  dis- 
tinctly that  they  consider  themselves  more  usefully  and  sensibly 
employed  than  those  who  spend  their  time  in  chasing  the  rain- 
bows of  fancy  or  spinning  cobwebs  fi-om  the  brain.  There  is  a 
ring  to  this  kind  of  talk  that  commends  it  to  our  ears,  until  we 
sfpp  and  think.   The  practical  man  wishes  to  deal  with  substance. 
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not  with  shadow ;  with  definite  realities,  not  with  illusions.  In 
other  words,  the  practical  man  would  have  truth.  With  the 
spirit,  then,  which  prompts  his  demand  for  facts  all  must  sym- 
pathize ;  but  the  demand  itself  is  a  mistake.  It  assumes  that 
&ct  is  the  substantial ;  that  realities  addressed  to  sense-percep- 
tion hold  more  of  truth  than  idealities  addressed  to  imagination  ; 
that  of  all  knowledge  the  knowledge  of  facts  is  most  positive 
and  most  important  This  we  hold  to  be  a  false  assumption,  and  on 
this  we  join  issue  squarely  with  the  practical  man.  If  we  seem 
to  maintain  a  paradox,  let  us  first  remark  that  the  practical 
man  does  not  follow  out  his  view  consistently,  and  thus  he 
Tirtoally  confesses  its  weakness.  He  lives  in  the  real  world,  a 
world  of  material  phenomena  and  current  events,  a  world  of 
facts  for  sense-perception.  These  are  in  themselves  uncon- 
nected, isolated,  individual  occurrences.  If  a  man  is  to  confine 
himself  to  these,  he  must  take  each  one  by  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other.  There  are  men  who  do  thia  There  are 
men  who  sleep  and  rise  and  get  their  food,  and  eat  and  sleep 
again ;  contented  to  take  as  they  come  the  facts  of  daily  routine 
and  familiar  surrounding;  drifting  with  the  lazy  current  of 
sense-perception  like  the  lower  animals  which  crop  the  grass 
and  bellow  at  a  red  rag  and  are  driven  by  a  dog  and  stumble 
from  particular  to  particular,  knowing  no  better  and  knowing 
no  other.  These  men  act  consistently  on  the  demand  for  noth- 
ing but  facts.  They  have  never  generalized  such  a  formula  as 
the  practical  man's :  "  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  facts ;"  they 
simply  do  it  But  these  men  we  call  savages.  Now  the  practi- 
cal man  is  not  a  savage,  and  his  life  is  not  consistent  with  the 
animal  theory  he  professes.  His  whole  action  is  at  variance 
with  this  profession,  and  his  whole  efifort  is  to  transcend  facts 
and  arrive  at  wider  truth.  No  matter  how  one  may  determine 
to  cling  to  immediate  &cts,  or  persuade  himself  that  in  that 
way  he  is  keeping  hold  of  the  actual,  he  is  nevertheless  always 
engaged  in  classifying,  generalizing,  inducing  and  deducing ; 
transfusing  these  ''  stubborn"  facts  with  thought  and  transform- 
ing them  into  truth.  As  a  practical  man,  busy  in  the  civilized 
world,  he  must  always  be  annulling  the  sensuous  conditions  of 
facts  perceived,  and  widening  the  sphere  of  their  consideration 
until  they  lose  their  sensuous  character  as  isolated  phenomena 
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and  are  brought  within  a  view  which  connects  them  with  a 
before  and  after.  Suppose  he  is  a  merchant  dealing  in  indigo, 
what  a  complex  of  manifold  conditions  he  has  to  coordinate  and 
reduce  to  systematic  unity  in  carrying  on  his  business.  After 
all,  however  purely  "  practical"  one  may  wish  to  be,  man  is  by 
nature  a  thinking  being ;  and  to  think  is  to  generalize,  and  to 
generalize  is  to  transcend  the  sphere  of  sense-perception,  which 
is  the  sphere  of  fact  as  such. 

To  come  to  the  question  more  directly :  What  is  fact,  and 
what  is  its  value  in  relation  to  truth?  We  shall  find  this  a 
test  question  in  respect  to  intellectuality  and  culture.  As  we 
have  intimated,  a  high  valuation  of  facts  is  in  direct  ratio  to  a 
low  degree  of  intellectual  activity,  because  facts  do  not  address 
themselves  to  thought,  but  to  perception.  They  will  be  taken 
as  sufficient  in  themselves — a  man  will  not  care  to  go  beyond 
them,  just  in  so  far  as  one  is  an  unthinking  man.  An  individ- 
ual fact  is  as  such  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  He  who 
runs  may  read.  But  the  question  remains,  what  does  it  tell, 
what  does  it  show,  what  does  it  teach,  what  does  it  represent 
and  signify ;  in  other  words,  how  does  it  stand  related  to  all 
other  facts,  what  is  it%  place  in  the  universal  system.  As  to  all 
this  the  individual  fact  is  silent ;  it  does  not  explain  itsell  A 
fact  then  is  for  each  observer  just  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  dis- 
cover in  it  The  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree  was  a  fact  of  con- 
tinual occurrence  in  the  sight  of  men  and  animals  for  ages  be- 
fore Newton  saw  in  it  the  law  of  planetary  motion  and  the 
rationale  of  the  material  universe.  After  all,  the  philosopher 
and  the  practical  man  both  seek  to  grasp  the^ac^,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  what  is  the  compass  of  the  fact.  Here  is  where  they 
differ.  In  its  phenomenal  aspect  it  is  easily  appreciable,  but 
the  exposition  of  it  in  the  whole  circle  of  its  ultimate  relations 
will  certainly  be  pronounced  "obscure"  or  "mystical"  or 
"  nonsense  "  by  those  who  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  re-think- 
ing those  relations.  A  fact  is  simply  a  relative  synthesis ;  and 
since  it  is  conditioned  and  determined  by  all  that  exists  in  the 
universe,  we  cannot  comprehend  a  single  fact  in  its  entire  com- 
pass except  by  thinking  the  universe.  This  is  to  arrive  at 
truth,  for  Truth  is  simply  the  Universal  Fact,  the  whole  fact  of 
which  the  individual  fact  is  a  fraction. 
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Thus  in  the  scale  of  relation  to  truth  facts  stands  at  the  bot- 
tom and  principles  at  the  top.  The  value  of  all  intermediate 
generalization  depends  upon  its  relation  to  these  respectively. 
The  farther  a  generality  is  from  fact  and  the  nearer  to  principle 
—that  is,  the  farther  from  what  is  particular  and  the  nearer  to 
what  is  universal — the  more  valuable  and  important  it  ia  Fact 
is  apprehended  by  the  senses,  law  is  comprehended  by  the 
understanding,  and  principles  are  contained  in  the  reason.  A 
fact  then,  as  such,  does  not  take  us  beyond  itself;  as  fact  it  is 
neither  universal  nor  necessary.  When  by  comparison  with 
other  facts  it  is  understood  as  a  generality,  it  is  regarded  as 
determined  by  external  necessity  and  said  to  be  governed  by 
law.  This  is  the  present  position  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Under  the  "  reign  of  law  "  all  things  are  necessitated ;  there  can 
he  no  such  thing  as  chance.  The  inadequacy  of  this  position 
is  obvious  at  a  glanca  *'  All  things  are  necessitated ;"  a//,  but 
hy  what  is  the  All  necessitated  ?  Is  there  anything  more  than 
the  All  ?  Can  we  go  beyond  the  All  to  something  else  ?  If  the 
All  is  necessitated,  then,  it  must  be  necessitated  by  itself ;  but 
to  be  its  own  necessity,  that  is  precisely  freedom.  Necessity, 
or  determination  by  another,  rests  on  freedom,  or  self-determin- 
ation. This  latter  is  alone  the  concrete  and  absolute  principle, 
and  hence  it  is  just  as  wise  to  talk  about  the  impossibility  of 
necessity  as  about  the  impossibility  of  chance;  these  two  being 
but  the  "  moments  "  of  immediacy  and  of  mediation  inherent  in 
the  principle  of  the  actual  all.  There  is  a  sphere  then  into 
which  fact  must  be  carried  higher  than  that  of  law ;  a  sphere  in 
which  it  is  seen  to  be  what  it  is  not  by  an  external,  but  by  an 
internal  necessity,  a  necessity  in  which  it  shares.  We  may  say 
that  the  process  of  finding  truth  is  a  process  of  reducing  fact  to 
principle  through  the  medium  of  law. 

The  bearing  of  these  considerations  in  reference  to  art  is 
plain.  Bealism  would  have  truth ;  that  is  well ;  truth  is  the 
one  object  of  art  But  when  men  go  for  it  to  nature  and  reality, 
what  they  find  is  not  truth,  but  only  &ct ;  and  fact  is  no  more 
the  content  of  art  than  it  is  of  philosophy.  Art  is  genuine  and 
high  in  quality  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  removed  from  fact.  Art, 
that  is,  is  essentially  idealism.  For  him  who  truly  feels,  as  for 
him  who  truly  thinks,  that  which  appears  to  sense  is  not  that 
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v^hich  is  to  souL  For  the  true  artist,  or  the  seeker  of  truth  in 
art,  the  natural  fact  is  nothing  but  raw  material.  It  is  the 
error  of  realism  to  take  the  natural  fact  for  the  sufficient  end  of 
art.  That  was  but  the  uniutelligence  of  the  child,  in  whom 
esthetic  perception  is  yet  unawakened,  which  lauded  the  genius 
of  the  two  artists,  otie  of  whom  painted  grapes  so  that  birds 
pecked  at  the  picture  and  the  other  a  curtain  so  that  his  rival 
asked  him  to  draw  the  curtain  and  display  his  work.  As  the 
reaction  from  a  false  and  cramping  conventionalism, — 

"  The  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule  and  oompass  vile," 
the  movement  to  realism  has  its  part  of  truth ;  but  the  whole 
truth,  which  alone  is  truth,  is  never  found  in  mere  reaction. 
The  realistic  spirit,  such  as  found  expression,  for  instance 
with  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites  in  their  humble  veneration 
for  nature  and  devotion  to  its  faithful  reproduction,  is  a  blind- 
ness to  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  art  If  art  is  mere  imita- 
tion of  nature,  what  is  the  use  of  it?  We  have  the  original. 
But  in  truth  to  tie  up  art  in  nature  is  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle. 
Nature  as  nature  has  no  place  m  art,  for  art  is  precisely  the 
transcendence  of  nature ;  it  is  the  transfiguration  of  the  real 
into  a  revelation  of  the  ideal.  That  is  to  find  the  truth  of  the 
fiict  In  the  particular,  the  relative,  the  finite  the  artist  must 
see  the  universal,  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  and  then  his  re- 
creative imagination  must  reproduce  that  vision  so  that  others 
shall  share  it  In  so  far  as  he  succeeds  in  this — the  representa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  in  the  material,  he  is  an  artist  and  his  work 
a  work  of  art 

Aristotle  is  sometimes  quoted  as  an  authority  for  realism  on 
the  strength  of  his  saying  that  art  in  general  is  mimesiSj  a  term 
which  is  translated  imitation  and  taken  to  mean  imitation  of 
nature.  Prof  Masson  in  a  recent  volume  of  essays  refera  to 
this  dictum,  constrasts  it  with  passages  from  Bacon  advocating 
idealism  in  art,  and  after  lengthy  consideration  concludes  that 
Bacon  is  right  and  Aristotle  wrong.  This  conclusion,  however, 
rests  on  a  failure  to  understand  Aristotle,  who  meant  by  mimesis 
not  the  imitation  of  sensuous  fact,  but  the  representation  of 
rational  truth.  It  has  long  been  the  communis  error  to  regard 
Aristotle  as  the  empiricist  who  opposed  rather  than  the  idealist 
who  completed  Plato,  but  in  the  matter  of  art  his  position 
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ought  to  be  sufficiently  olear.  A  single  quotation  from  the 
Poetics  will  meet  the  imputation  of  a  shallow  realism :  ^^  Art  is 
more  philosophic  and  more  earnest  than  History."  This  indeed 
will  perhaps  be  going  too  far  for  Prof.  Masson.  What !  one 
may  exclaim,  is  the  record  of  fact  to  be  assigned  a  lower  place 
than  the  inventions  of  fancy  ?  Do  not  art-critics  from  Lessing 
to  Palgrave  tell  us  that  the  end  and  aim  of  art  is  production  of 
high  and  refined  pleasure,  and  is  this  elegant  amusement  to  be 
declared  more  serious  and  more  important  than  the  story  of  all 
human  experience?  But  the  Epicureanism  which  views  art 
as  a  ministry  to  refined  enjoyment  is  as  radically  mistaken  as 
that  which  makes  the  end  of  virtue  to  consist  in  the  happiness 
it  brings  the  well-doer.  What  in  a  word  is  art  ?  Again  Aris- 
totle will  furnish  us  with  a  definition  :  ''  Art  is  the  exercise  of 
a  creative  faculty  based  upon  reason."  In  this  lies  the  explana-^ 
tion  of  the  other  saying  that  art  is  more  philosophic  and  more 
earnest  than  history.     A  few  words  will  make  this  clear. 

The  lowest  form  of  mental  activity  is  sensation,  which  in  the 
lowest  organisms  does  not  amount  to  perception.  Next  comes 
this  latter,  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  sensations. 
Higher  than  this  is  memory,  which  reproduces  past  impressions, 
and  so  is  the  condition  of  understanding  which  induces  and 
deduces  laws.  Above  all  stands  reason,  the  organ  of  principles, 
the  vision  of  inward  necessity,  as  understanding  is  the  organ  of 
laws,  or  the  vision  of  outward  necessity.  Now  history  is  the 
record  of  past  events  in  their  genetic  sequence,  and  hence  is 
based  upon  perception,  memory  and  understanding;  but  if  art 
is  based  on  reason,  it  stands  higher  in  the  mental  scale,  and  is 
plainly  "  more  philosophic  and  more  earnest  than  history." 
The  principles  which  underlie  history  are  a  secret  for  it.  They 
belong  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  not  to  history  proper.  But 
art  has  intelligence  of  principles,  and  deals  consciously  with 
abaolttte  truth. 

Art  is  creation  based  upon  reason ;  here  is  a  rebuke  to  that 
extravagant  rvjmanticism  which  finds  anything  artistic  if  it  only 
have  a  place  in  reality.  Not  all  that  is  real  is  material  for  art, 
but  only  that  which  contains  a  rational  element  There  are 
artists — ^take  for  a  specimen  Baudelaire — who  not  only  give  us 
a  Chinese  copy  of  reality,  in  which  the  trivial  is  as  fully  and 
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carefully  rendered  as  the  important,  but  who  turn  from  prefer- 
ence to  the  evil,  the  ugly,  the  repulsive  as  an  unworked  field  of 
reality  capable  of  yielding  new  and  striking  resulta  In  this 
loss  of  all  sense  of  discrimination  and  selection  as  to  its  subject- 
matter,  realism  becomes  a  path  no  less  fatal  to  art  than  the 
opposite  path  of  idealism. 

I  have  said  that  art  deals  with  absolute  truth  ;  a  word  as  to 
its  mode  of  doing  so.  The  absolute  presents  itself  to  man 
under  three  aspects,  correspondent  to  his  three- fold  constitution  ; 
it  is  to  reason  the  true,  to  imagination  the  beautiful,  to  will  the 
good.  But  as  human  spirit  is  one  in  its  triune  constitution,  so 
the  absolute  is  one  in  its  three-fold  relation.  Philosophy,  art, 
and  religion  are  but  the  same  thing  under  diflFerent  aspects, — 
man's  elevation  to  the  absolute,  in  which,  being  himself  spirit 
and  partaker  in  the  absolute,  he  comes  fully  to  himseli  The 
natural  man  beholdeth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit,  neither  can 
he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  The 
spirit,  that  is,  is  the  idealist  proper.  As  merely  natural,  man's 
life  is  a  delusion  and  a  disorder.  Philosophy,  art,  and  religion 
have  this  one  common  aim,  to  lift  man  above  the  facts  of  his 
natural  existence  to  the  truth  of  his  spiritual  life.  Philosophy 
lifts  him  from  the  blindness  of  sense  and  the  antinomies  of 
understanding  to  the  clear  vision  of  truth.  Art  lifts  him  from 
devotion  to  the  worldly  and  the  vain,  to  luxury  and  fashion,  to 
adoration  of  that  beautiful  which  is  "  the  splendor  of  the  true." 
Beligion  lifts  him  from  the  sway  of  selfish  passions  to  the 
infinite  peace  of  communion  with  the  divina  Each  in  its  sev- 
eral way  leads  him  toward  the  full  self-consciousness  in  which 
he  knows,  feels,  and  lives  as  a  being  that  shares  the  divine 
nature. 

It  is  then  a  low  and  false  view  of  art  which  would  make  it 
servant  to  an  idle  dilletantism.  Art  is  an  entirely  earnest 
thing.  It  is  to  make  us  pure  and  strong  and  free ;  it  is  sacrilege 
to  make  it  pander  to  our  weakness,  our  vanity,  or  our  vice. 
There  is  not  much  genuine  art  in  the  world,  but  there  is  more 
than  can  be  mastered  in  a  life-tima  It  is  these  great  works  of 
genius  that  have  made  the  thistle-bearing  earth  more  habitable 
and  the  gift  of  life  more  welcome  to  us.  And  great  work  was 
only  done  by  men  who  greatly  thought  and  wrought     These 
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knew  tfaeir  art  for  one  among  the  potent  agencies  of  spiritual 
coltura 

"  For  Beaaty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisten 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 
Ijying  together  under  the  same  roof, 
And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears." 

Art  is  the  necessary  complement  to  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  a  necessary  co-worker  to  their  common  end.  It  is  related  to 
one  of  the  three  equal  parts  of  man  s  nature,  as  they  to  the  other 
parts.  It  is  one  equal  strand  of  the  triple  cord  of  vision,  love, 
and  obedience  which  make  up  the  spiritual  life.  And  that 
spiritual  life  is  our  organic  union  with  the  Absolute.  Truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness  are  no  abstractions;  they  live  in  the 
character  of  the  Living  God.  The  beauty  that  dwells  in  out- 
ward nature,  the  beauty  wrought  by  human  hands  is  but  the 
faint  reflection  of  the  glory  of  the  Majesty  Divina  The  Madon- 
nas of  a  Raphael,  and  the  Symphonies  of  a  Beethoven  are  but 
broken  lights  and  far  off  echoes  of  His  ineffable  harmonies  and 
the  loveliness  unpicturable.  Thus  all  art  is  a  hymn  of  praise. 
Its  aim  is  to  lead  the  soul  through  avenues  of  sense  and  outward 
things,  refined  and  spiritualized,  to  where  it  shall  catch  some 
glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  the  Highest,  of  that  Light  which  being 
compared  with  light  is  found  before  it, — more  beautiful  than  the 
sun  and  above  all  the  orders  of  the  stars.  And  this  the  heathen 
Oreek  well  knew.  The  speaker  in  the  old  dialogue  exclaims  : 
"That  life  only  is  the  true  life  which  is  passed  in  communion 
with  Beauty.  But  if  a  man  had  eyes  to  see  the  true  Beauty,  I 
mean  the  Divine  Beauty,  pure,  clear,  and  unalloyed,  no  longer 
dressed  by  human  fancy  or  clouded  by  human  coloring,  how 
splendid  the  destiny  of  that  mortal  to  whom,  thither  looking 
and  holding  converse  with  Beauty  in  its  own  infinite  majesty,  it 
should  be  given  to  become  immortal  and  the  friend  of  God." 
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Amiclb  IV.— science  IN  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

We  have  often  met  with  the  assertion,  very  confidently 
made,  that  the  writer  of  the  Pentateach,  however  well  versed 
in  the  academics  of  his  own  time,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
true  sciences  so  well  established  now.  More  definitely :  It  is 
often  stated,  as  if  a  matter  beyond  doubt,  that  Moses,  the 
Hebrew  prince,  knew  nothing  of  true  astronomy,  nothing  of 
geology,  nothing  of  analytic  chemistry.  We  think  that  this 
opinion  is  emphatically  expressed  alike  by  eminent  students  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  by  adepts  in  natural  science.  We 
do  not  call  it  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  we  accept  it  We 
shake  hands  over  it  We  wish  to  stand  on  the  same  ground 
with  those  who  hold  it  We  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  under- 
stood, as  we  start  upon  a  short  meditative  excursion,  that  it 
shall  be  mutually  held  as  if  an  opinion  demonstrated. 

Upon  this  premise  we  state  our  purpose.  We  propose  under 
its  light  quietly  to  examine  a  few  statements  which  we  have 
culled  from  the  many  remarkable  ones  which  distinguish  the 
books  of  which  Moses  is  the  reputed  author.  We  say  "  re- 
puted," because,  by  some  literary  men  whom  we  respect,  he  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  compiler,  to  some  extent,  of  the  writ- 
ings of  others.  We  cheerfully  concede  this  point  because,  as 
will  be  seen,  it  can  only  give  to  most  of  our  citations  the 
prestige  of  a  greater  antiquity,  and  therefore  will  not  detract 
from  any  possible  force  which  there  may  be  in  our  course  of 
thought 

Our  first  selection  is  this  writer's  description  of  a  day: 
"  There  was  evening  and  there  was  morning— one  day."  This 
description  is  emphatically  the  writer's  own.  It  is  peculiar  to 
this  one  page  of  his  writinga  We  have  not  met  with  it  else- 
where, or  heard  of  it  as  from  any  other  source ;  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  its  like  has  never  been  found  on  any  other  page  of 
human  literature.*    Its  salient  peculiarity,  we  need  hardly  say 

*  In  Dan.  Tii,  14,  26,  the  two  wordB  (*ip3  yijp)  *' eyening  "  and  "morning  "  ap- 
pear in  the  same  order.  In  the  first  case  our  yersion  renders  the  two  bj  "  days," 
and  the  Septuagint  iiwerta  ifiipai.  But  in  neither  case  does  the  Hebrew  word 
01^  appear,  nor  do  the  two  stand  as  descriptiye  of  "  day." 
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is  this:  that  it  presents  to  us  a  natural  phenomenon  which 
never  has  been  apparent  to  any  human  eye  and  never  can  be— 
the  phenomenon  of  day  having  its  evening  before  its  morning. 
This  remarkable  monography  was  no  accident  It  was  no  slip 
of  the  pen.  The  writer  presents  the  fact  as  a  characteristic  of 
each  of  the  six  serial  days  which  he  brings  to  view.  With  this 
series  the  description  ceases.  In  all  the  five  books  it  never 
occurs  again.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  upon  this  par- 
ticular occasion  he  considered  it  to  be  of  special  importance 
that  his  readers  should  recognize  this  particular  feature  in  these 
particular  days,  whatever  they  might  think  or  not  think  about 
any  other  daya  This  six-fold  repetition  is,  therefore,  a  six-fold 
emphasis.  Not  only  does  he  present  the  phenomenon  of  even- 
ing in  advance  of  morning  as  characteristic  of  each  day  (as  we 
have  already  noticed),  but  he  also  makes  a  six-fold  declaration 
of  the  characteristic  itsel£ 

Another  point:  Common  courtesy  requires  us  to  understand 
him  as  describing  successive  days  of  light,  and  not  as  describing 
some  other  possible  days,  or  some  other  days  which  we  may 
conjecture  to  have  been  possible — such,  for  example  as  time- 
days,  or  as  SBonic  daya  Common  courtesy  requires  this,  be- 
cause he  expressly  tells  us  so  by  citing  their  divine  definition 
before  introducing  us  to  the  first  day.  His  **  evening,"  there- 
fore, we  must  in  courtesy  hold  to  be  an  evening  or  waning  away 
of  light ;  and  his  "morning"  to  be  an  increasing  of  light  That 
is  to  say :  He  does  state  distinctly,  and  with  six-fold  emphasis, 
that  the  decrease  of  daylight^  during  the  creative  series,  was  uni- 
formly in  advance  of  its  increase. 

But  if  Moses  was  the  original  writer  of  these  words,  we  owe 
him  another  tribute  of  courtesy:  To  accept  his  remarkable 
collocation  of  words  as  accurately  expressing  an  idea  in  his 
own  mind.  That  is  to  say :  He  understood  his  own  words.  If, 
however,  he  was  only  a  transcriber  of  some  other  man's  writ- 
ing— of  some  anterior  generation — the  same  courtesy  is  due 
to  that  some  other  man. 

What  vme  the  idea  of  the  writer  ?  We  must  get  at  it  by  his 
words.  Was  it  that  of  an  alternating  influx  and  eflBux  of  light 
from  some  imperceptible  source;  growing  by  slow  degrees,  and, 
by  the  like  gradation  subsiding?     This  would  have  corres- 
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ponded,  indeed,  with  his  description  of  successive  days  of  light, 
and  with  snch  days  having  evenings  and  mornings.  But  in  no 
sense  could  he  have  conceived  of  the  gradual  efflux  of  such  a 
day  as  being  in  advance  of  its  influx.  JSkich  being  light  and  the 
first  day  being  the  coming  of  light,  its  first  morning  must  have 
been,  in  his  mind,  in  advance  of  its  first  evening  and  not  afler ; 
we  mean  in  respect  to  tima  As  for  place,  he  could  have  had  no 
idea  about  it,  because,  by  the  supposition,  its  source  was  imper- 
ceptibla  The  point  of  our  enquiry  is  not  what  was  his  idea 
about  successive  days  of  waxing  and  of  waning.  It  is,  simply, 
what  must  have  been  his  idea  about  their  waning  being  in  ad- 
vance ofUkdr  increase. 

Again :  Suppose  his  idea  to  have  been  that  of  the  alternating 
efflux  and  influx  of  light  from  some  perceptible  source.  Could 
it  have  agreed  with  an  opinion  that  the  sun,  being  that  source, 
was  in  circuit  around  the  world,  the  world  itself  remaining 
motionless  ?  Not  at  alL  Because,  although  in  such  a  case  he 
would  have  held  as  naturally  as  we  do  the  idea  of  a  day  having 
morning  and  evening,  yet  he  could  no  more  have  conceived  of 
evening  first  and  morning  last  than  when  thinking  the  light  to 
have  come  from  some  imperceptible  source. 

The  truth  is,  in  no  sense  whatever  can  the  evening  of  a  light- 
day  be  in  advance  of  its  morning,  or  even  be  imagined  to  be  so, 
except  in  the  case  of  exactly  such  days  as  we  have,  the  light 
coming  from  a  fixed  source  and  the  world  always  revolving 
upon  itself  and  in  one  direction  to  get  that  light  In  such  a 
case,  the  fact  is  very  simple  and  very  apparent,  not,  indeed,  to 
the  eye,  but  to  the  mind.  Evening  always  has  been  before 
morning,  and  always  will  be,  and  always  must  be,  while  the 
sun  endures  and  the  world  roUa  With  only  one  possible  ex- 
ception, in  case  of  another  shrouding  of  the  world  by  a  "cloud,** 
so  that  once  more  "  thick  darkness  should  be  its  swaddling- 
band."  Therefore,  in  no  sense  whatever  could  the  writer  of 
these  remarkable  words  have  had  any  idea  of  a  phenomenon 
such  as  they  describe,  unless  he  did  conceive,  when  writing 
of  this  the  only  way  in  which  such  a  phenomenon  was  conceiv- 
able, of  the  very  way  by  which  the  evening  of  a  day  is  before 
its  morning.  Consequently,  the  persistent  and  emphatic  repe- 
tition of  this  precise  phrase  does  show   clearly  that  the  writer, 
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understanding  bis  own  words,  did  understand  so  much  of 
astronomic  science  as  this:  That  the  world  was  revolving 
under  a  fixed  sun  ;  had  its  own  shadow  for  its  darkness ;  was 
constantly  rolling  towards  its  shadow  and  into  it ;  and  of  course 
had  its  evening  always  onward  and  its  morning,  as  related  to 
its  evening,  always  rearward. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  relative  position  in  which 
evening  and  morning  (as  the  components  of  a  day)  are  here 
presented,  that  the  writer  had  seized  hold  of  a  grand  astronomic 
fsLCt^  a  fact  in  itself  a  clew  to  all  astronomic  science.  It  appears 
also,  that  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  in  demonstrating  the  rela- 
tions and  complex  motions  of  our  solar  system  have  also  de- 
monstrated that  in  this  one  particular  the  Hebrew  writer  had 
laid  open  a  profound  and  occult  truth. 

We  now  present  the  point  of  all  this — the  point  which  we 
have  had  in  view :  How  did  the  writer  get  hold  of  this  one 
pr^nant  &ct  that  the  morning  of  each  world-day  is  preceded 
by  its  evening?  Within  the  measure  of  two  litUe  words 
descriptive  of  day,  is  condensed  an  entire  science  which  has 
been  discovered  and  developed  among  men  only  by  the  sever- 
est labor  and  the  most  profound  calculations  of  the  most  pro- 
found minda  The  writer  was  ignorant  of  astronomic  science. 
He  grasped  the  core  of  the  science  1  Here  is  a  problem.  How 
shall  we  solve  it? 

We  select  another  specimen  from  the  same  page :  **  The 
earth  was  without  form  and  void.'* 

In  the  English  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  find  the 
same  statement  once  again,  and  word  for  word  in  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  (4 :  28.)  In  the  latter  case,  it  sets  forth,  prophet- 
ically, the  condition  of  the  land  of  Judah,  In  the  former  case 
it  sets  forth,  retro-prophetically,  the  condition  of  the  land 
of  the  world  The  landscape  in  its  general  features,  is  the  same 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  con- 
text gives  us  an  illustrated  exposition  of  the  statement,  while 
in  the  former  there  is  no  such  illustration. 

In  Isaiah  also  (xxxi  v,  11)  the  same  two  words  occur  which  here 
chiefly  attract  our  attention  and  rouse  our  enquiry.  In  the  two 
former  cases  they  are  rendered,  "  without  form  and  void."  In 
this  case,  "confusion  "  and  "emptiness."    The  latter  word,  bohu 
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(cia),  is  found  but  three  times  in  the  whole  Bible ;  and  in  the 
places  which  we  have  now  mentioned.  In  each  case  it  is  used 
geographically.  The  former  word,  tohu  (rm)  occurs  nineteen 
limes.  In  only  eight  instances,  however,  has  it  any  geographic 
cal  application.  Three  of  these  cases  we  have  given,  the  one 
in  Isaiah,  the  one  in  Jeremiah,  and  the  one  in  Genesia  In 
each  of  these  thi*ee  cases  the  two  words  appear  together.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  two  cases  given  to  us  in  which  the  words 
are  used  geographically  and  are  explained  in  the  context,  by 
which  to  find  their  meaning  in  the  Mosaic  text  Where  they  are 
used  geographically  but  are  not  thus  explained. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  text  in  Isaiah.  In  this  case  the 
prophet  is  portraying  a  future  condition  of  the  land  of  Idumea. 
"For"  (not  **and")  '*for  he  (Jehovah)  shall  stretch  out  upon 
it  the  line  of  confusion  {tohu  inn)  and  the  stones  of  {bohu  vu) 
emptiness"  Divested  of  its  metaphor  and  with  a  literal  render- 
ing of  the  two  words,  the  p>assage  reads  thus :  "  For  Jehovah 
shall  mete  out  to  Idumea  [the  allotment  of]  a  desolation  and  [the 
doom  of]  a  void,"  We  now  turn  to  the  context  "  The  streams 
of  the  land,  pitch ;  the  dust,  brimstone ;  the  land  burning 
pilch"  (poetic  tropes);  "thorns  in  the  palaces  of  the  king- 
dom ;  nettles  and  brambles  in  her  fortresses ;  the  whole  coun- 
try *  *  *  lying  waste  from  generation  to  generation  1"  Such 
was  to  be  the  tohu  (inn),  or  the  "  desolation  "  of  Idumea.  But 
again  :  "  The  great  slaughter ;  the  land  soaked  with  blood ;  no 
nobles  in  the  kingdom ;  her  princes — nothing ;  no  person  pass- 
ing through  her  borders,"  here  we  have  her  bohu  (ffU),  her 
^'widness"  "a  voidness  of  intelligent  lifa"  The  "desolation," 
a  ruin  of  habitations  and  of  sightly  vegetation;  the  "voidness," 
depopulation. 

We  now  turn  to  the  text  of  Jeremiah.  "  The  earth"  (the 
land  of  Judah)  "  was  without  form  and  void  («t3i  inn).  Lit- 
erally :  "  was  a  desolation  and  a  void."  We  notice  the  explana- 
tory context  "  Destruction  upon  destruction  I  The  land 
waste  1  The  fruitful  place,  a  wilderness  I  The  cities  broken 
down  I  The  whole  land,  desolate'  This  was  the  tohu  (vin) 
the  "  desolation"  For  the  bohu  (ma),  the  void,  we  find  :  "  No 
man  I  All  the  birds  of  the  air  fled  I  The  whole  city,  fled  into 
the  thickets,  skulking  among  the  rocks  I  Every  city  forsaken  ; 
not  a  man  dwelling  therein." 
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Territorial  desolation  and  depopulation  in  Idamea ;  territorial 
desolation  and  depopulation  in  Judah — expressed  by  each 
prophet  and  by  the  same  words ;  by  the  very  words,  too,  which 
are  selected  by  Moses  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  world- 
land  before  its  creating  on  the  Six  Day& 

Tet  the  prophetic  description  is  but  half  comprehended  ex- 
cept we  keep  in  mind  that^  brfare^  Idumea  and  Judah  had  been 
replete  with  natural  thrift  and  beauty,  and  had  been  filled 
with  people. 

We  think  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  a  right  to  expound 
itself;  especially  as  its  writers,  covering  themselves,  cry  one  to 
another  in  the  same  refrain  of  praise  to  him  whose  glory  is  dis- 
played in  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  and  of  all  its  peoples. 
And  so,  taking  the  words  nsed  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and 
by  each  graphically  explained,  we  reverently  transfer  their  ex- 
poeitioa  to  the  same  words  applied  to  the  whok  ^'  land"  where 
ihey^rs^  appear  in  the  Bibla  We  have,  then,  this  legitimate 
result:  The  writer,  in  the  simplest  terms  and  with  wondrous 
brevity,  assures  us  that  the  earth  (the  ''solid  land,"  (j^en.  i, 
10),  during  an  age  whose  term  he  does  not  specify,  had  been  a 
detoiaiwn  and  a  life-void ;  that,  indeed,  it  had  been  more-^a 
wreck;  a  ruin  ;  that  it  had  once  been  (he  does  not  say  how  long) 
as  a  garden  of  the  Lord  for  beauty  and  as  a  city  of  the  Lord 
for  its  wealth  of  inhabitants.  Thus  do  wc  think  ourselves 
obliged  to  interpret  Bible  by  Bible.  We  trust  to  Isaiah  or  to 
Jeremiah  rather  than  to  Jewish  rabbi  or  to  Gentile  scholar. 

Without  pretence  to  chronological  precision,  we  state  the  era 
of  the  Mosaic  Creating,  as  generally  received,  to  have  been  six 
thousand  years  ago.  But  abundant  evidence  of  a  far  more 
ancient  geogony  is  disclosed  in  the  records  of  geologic  monu- 
ments. Some  of  them  show,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  world  itself  was  once  conditioned  very  differently  from  its 
present  condition.  And,  so  far  as  the  data  of  geologic  science 
yet  in  its  childhood,  and  so  far  as  its  arithmetic,  are  to  be 
trusted — ^fossil  remains  have  been  found  anatomically  corres- 
ponding to  our  own  organic  structure ;  thus  showing  the  exist- 
Qiee  of  Pre- Adamites  who  were  Adam-like,  but  who  (of  course) 
could  not  have  been  Adamic.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  it  true, 
that  the  world  is  indefinitely  older  than  the  period  of  its  Mosaic 
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creating;  but  it  is  also  true,  that,  in  that  older  age,  it  was 
laden  with  flora,  with  fEiuna,  and  (perhaps)  with  intelligent 
beings  not  unlike  mankind.  Now  these  facts,  opened  to  us  by 
the  opening  of  the  old-world  catacombs,  tally  most  wonderfully, 
most  precisely,  with  the  Mosaic  statement  before  us ;  a  state- 
ment which  reveals  his  general  knowledge  of  a  trackless  ruin 
long  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Past  The  geologic  science 
of  to  day  testifies  unequivocally  to  the  geologic  veracity  of  this 
one  Hebraic  statement  ^^The  earth  was  a  desolation  and  a 
life- void"  expresses  a  world-wide  truth ;  over-reaching  and  ante- 
dating the  world  of  Adamic  Natura  He  who  wrote  the  words 
knew  their  meaning  and  did  set  them  here  as  an  inscription 
marking  the  boundary  between  the  coming  Lives  and  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Dead.  As  by  two  little  words  the  writer  shows 
that  he  held  the  key  to  astronomic  mysteries,  so  also  by  two 
little  words  he  shows  his  knowledge  of  one  great  fact  which 
geologic  science  demonstrates.  As  he  had  the  astronomic  key, 
yet  was  ignorant  of  astronomic  science,  so  he  had  the  geologic 
fact,  yet  was  ignorant  of  geologic  scienca  Under  these  condi- 
tions, his  knowledge  of  a  ruined  world  is  as  much  a  mystery 
as  his  knowledge  of  the  world's  rotation.  We  have  asked — 
How  shall  we  solve  the  one  ?  We  now  ask — How  shall  we 
solve  the  other  ? 

We  produce  another  extract:  "Now  Jehovah  God  had 
formed  the  man  (dust  of  the  ground  he  was)  and  did  breathe 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives.  Thus  did  man  become — a 
living  person." 

The  clause  which  fixes  our  attention  is  in  the  parenthesis. 
It  is  an  incidental  statement  only.  But  it  is  made  with  great 
clearness  and  positiveness,  as  expressing  a  fact  of  which  the 
writer  was  certain.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  like  had  never  been 
written  or  said  or  thought  befora  It  was  a  new  doctrine; 
strange,  startling,  incredible  to  his  own  generation.  Yet,  as  if 
conscious  that  it  would  never  be  refuted;  as  if  sure  that  it 
would  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  due  time — he  throws  out 
a  most  audacious  and  unwelcome  truth,  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  bodily  organism  of  the  first  man — ^and  so,  by  natural 
consequence,  the  bodily  organism  of  all  its  derivativei — ^waa 
earthy  material  entirely.    The  blood,  bone,  fibre,  tissue,  every 
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particle  of  the  prince  of  Forms,  of  the  divine  vicegerent  of  all 
around  him — nothing  but  a  composite  of  sordid,  senseless  earth. 
Such  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  words. 

Whether  they  were  first  written  by  "  Moses  the  man  of  God," 
or  by  **  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam,"  before  they  were  writ- 
ten generations  had  died.  Dissolution,  as  being  in  all  cases  the 
mysterious  efiTect  of  death,  had  been  a  matter  of  sad  and  rever- 
ent observation  from  its  first  appearance  on  the  person  of  right- 
eous Abel.  Men  had  come  to  put  their  dead  out  of  sight,  know- 
ing that  quickly  they  would  become  unsightly.  But,  however 
closely  the  resolution  of  the  body  may  have  been  watched, 
the  solution  of  these  words — "dust  of  the  ground" — could 
never  have  been  given  to  the  watcher's  eye.  The  process  and 
the  result  were  too  subtile  to  be  apprehended  by  mere  observa- 
tion. Nor  could  the  riddle  have  been  solved  by  any  examin- 
ation of  the  living  human  form,  or  by  any  rational  deductions 
based^  analogically,  upon  any  examination  of  brute  forms. 
Neither  vivisection  nor  autopsy  could  have  mastered  the  mys- 
tery of  living  flesh.  Possibly,  a  profound  and  patient  and  philo- 
sophic mind,  observing  the  routine  of  oi*ganic  nature,  seizing 
upon  the  probable  fact  that  inoi*ganic  matter  was  the  nutriment 
of  every  vegetable  organic,  and  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  all 
flesh,  man  included,  was  sustained,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
v^etable  products — might  have  reasoned  from  effect  to  cause, 
from  ultimate  to  primary,  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  human  body,  like  all  the  others,  took  aliment  from  "  dust 
of  the  ground."  But  even  that  conclusion  would  have  been  a 
failure.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  but  only  an  approximation.  It  would  have  been  no 
demonstration  of  the  proposition—"  Man  is  dust  of  the  ground." 
It  never  could  have  justified  the  certainty,  the  emphasis,  and 
the  oracular  authority  with  which  these  words  were  originally 
penned.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  self-evident,  that  a  doctrine  of 
such  a  nature  could  not  have  effected  a  lodgment  in  any  human 
mind  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  observation  and  induction ; 
and  that  the  only  human  process  by  which  it  could  possibly 
have  been  developed  is  that  of  chemical  analysia  By  this 
process  it  has  again  been  revealed.  By  this  process  it  has  also 
been  demonstrated.    By  persistent  investigation,  modern  physi- 
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ologiste  have  proved  it  Bj  their  patient  and  varied  experi- 
ments, they  have  compelled  nature  so  far  to  take  nature  to 
pieces  as  to  resolve  her  noblest  mechanism  of  life  into  its  origi- 
nal elements,  and  thus  to  confess  that  it  is  made — as  the  beast 
and  the  reptile  are  made,  as  the  thistle  and  the  weed  are  made 
— of  pure  inorganic  earth.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  has  the  truth 
of  these  old,  old  words  been  proved. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us,  in  this  examination,  whether 
this  analytic  discovery  is,  or  is  not,  peculiar  to  modem  science. 
Perhaps  it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  not  An  art  may  be  lost  and  leave 
no  sign.  Science  heraelf  may  yet  be  blotted  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  aH  her  proud  records,  too.  What  may  be, 
may  have  been,  and  so  (we  cannot  swear  to  a  negative),  thero 
may  have  been  philosophers  versed  and  expert  in  the  cabala  of 
ch^nical  science  among  the  sages  of  Pharaoh's  court,  or  among 
the  Epicurei  of  Enoch's  generation.  But  if  there  were,  the  fact 
does  not  concern  us ;  for,  by  mutual  compact  at  the  outset  of 
our  excursion,  we  stand  all  the  way  upon  the  same  platform, 
hand  and  glove,  with  the  modern  infidel  who  cynically  main- 
tains that  the  author  of  this  Hebrew  book  of  Genesis  was  him- 
self wholly  ignorant  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  '*  nominated 
in  the  bond  '^  that  he  was  thus  ignorant  For  the  occasion,  like 
Shylock,  we  claim  the  letter  of  the  bond. 

If,  now,  it  be  granted  (and  we  think  no  man  will  deny  it)  that 
the  pure  earthiness  of  our  entire  physical  constitution  could  not 
possibly  have  become  known  to  this  writer  by  observation,  by 
subjective  examination,  or  by  philosophic  deduction,  and  if,  at 
the  same  time,  it  be  conceded  that  it  was  not  made  known  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  analytic  demonstration — ^then  the 
question  is  not  only  opportune  but  it  is  pressing — By  what  means 
did  he  know  itf 

Our  next  selection  asserts  the  prolific  influences  of  the  moon. 

**  And  of  Joseph  he  said  :  Blessed  of  Jehovah  be  his  land 
*  *  *  *  for  the  precious  products  of  the  sun,  and  for  the 
precious  produce  of  the  moons."*    This  occurs  in  the  farewell 

♦  Deut.  xxxiii,  14.  "  Products"  and  "  produce."  These  two  words  express  exactly 
the  difference  between  the  two  correspondmg  Hebrew  words.  Geeenins  renders 
''months."  See  Lex.  He  is  Justified  by  l^e  vowel  points.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  apposition  of  tiie  word  to  *'  the  sun  "  is  a  better  index  and  bettor  author- 
ity than  the  vowel  points,  which  are  comparatively  modem.    Seb.  plu.— *'  moons." 
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benediction  of  Moses  upon  the  several  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
entire  invocation  was  pronounced  by  him  in  public,  and,  doubt* 
less,  was  also  inscribed  by  his  own  hand. 

The  moon,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  regai*ded  as  be- 
ing  something  more  to  the  world  than  a  mere  luminary.  **  The 
moon  shall  not  smite  thee  by  night,"  indicates  that  her  light,  in 
given  cases,  may  be  productive  of  bodily  malady ;  and,  if  our 
memory  is  not  in  &ult,  medical  science  recognizes  an  oriental 
moon  as  the  cause,  not  unA*equently,  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 
Her  attractive  influence  in  the  production  of  the  tides  is  well 
known.  Our  word  '*  lunatic,"  meaning  moon-struck,  and  the 
Greek  word  ffsXtfvea^opiat  (used  by  diflferent  writers  in  the 
New  Testament),  which  means  the  same,  show  the  popular  be- 
lirf  in  her  agency  in  producing  mental  insanity.  Not  a  few  in 
our  own  latitude  and  climate  dare  not  sleep  under  her  full  light ; 
and  we  have  rumors,  from  all  quarters,  of  her  baleful  influence 
upon  provisions  exposed  to  her  ray&  The  new  moon  over  the 
Id^  shoulder ;  the  new  moon  over  the  right,  are  considered  as 
omens  of  evil  or  of  good.  The  farmer  sows  his  grain  or  fells 
his  timber  or  cuts  down  intrusive  shrubs,  and  the  butcher 
slaughters  his  beeves  or  his  swine,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
moon.  All  these  things  prove  nothing  except  that,  in  times 
far  back  and  in  some  unknown  way,  there  have  sprung  up  per- 
vading l)elief8  that  our  satellite  is  capable  of  mischief  and  works 
mkefaief.  And  yet  the  question  arises— could  such  general 
opinions  and  «ueh  old  traditions  have  arisen  from  no  germ  of 
truth? 

The  Hebrew  patriarch,  in  the  words  which  we  cite,  agrees 
with  the  popular  creed  on  one  point :  that  the  moon  is  doing 
wmeihing  on  the  earth  besides  giving  us  reflected  light  In  other 
respects,  his  doctrine  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  popular  doctrine. 
He  recognizes  and  avows  lunar  influence  ior  good.  The  doc- 
trine slips  from  his  lips  incidentally,  it  is  true.  But  it  is  im- 
pressive as  uttered  by  a  man  of  six-score  years,  when  taking 
leave  of  a  people  who  had  grown  up  under  him  for  two-score 
years;  impressive,  too,  as  the  words  of  one  glowing  under  the 
iofluence  of  a  prophetic  afflatus.  Every  syllable  from  such  a 
man,  under  circumstances  so  grave  and  so  pathetic,  is  worthy 
of  reven^ntial  r^ard.    Incidental  as  this  particular  clause  was, 
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we  owe  to  him,  at  least  so  much  respect  as  this — ^to  believ^e  that 
he  believed  what  the  clause  means. 

What  is  its  meaning?  We  confess  that,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  we  do  not  know.  But  we  perceive  one  thing:  The 
venerable  Seer  parallelizes  the  productive  influence  of  the  moon 
with  the  productive  influence  of  the  sun.  He  distinctly  states 
that  as  the  sun  is  genial,  producing  precious  things,  so  the  moon 
is  genial  also.  Now  we  all  recognize  the  former  fact  as  bearing 
upon  every  form  of  life,  whether  developed  or  in  embryo.  The 
prophet  assures  us  that  a  like  agency  of  the  moon  exists  and 
merits  our  regard  ;  although,  while  that  of  the  sun  is  obvious 
and  felt,  her's  is  unperceived.  He  proclaims  a  fact  in  natural 
philosophy :  **  Precious  produce  of  the  moons,"  of  successive 
moons,  of  moons  which  seem  successive,  though  all  the  while 
there  is  but  one.  The  succession^  then,  is  essential  to  her  pro- 
ducts and  to  their  preciousnesa  According  to  Moses,  therefore, 
there  is  a  benevolent  reason  for  the  moon^B  phases ;  much  as  we 
may  wish  she  were  always  at  the  full. 

But  of  this  Mosaic  doctrine,  we  have  no  confirmation  in 
human  observation.  It  belongs  to  the  province  of  natural 
science ;  and  yet,  thus  far,  it  has  baffled  her  researches.  Natural 
philosophers  have  not  found  it  out  It  has  been  written  down 
here  for  some  thousands  of  years  in  a  book  which  has  not  been 
secluded  in  a  cloister  or  thrust  into  a  corner.  Yet  of  all  the 
savans  of  historic  generations,  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  heeded 
it;  and  the  few  who  may  have  heeded,  have  passed  it  over  as 
an  old  man's  whim,  because  science,  forsooth,  was  not  bom  in 
his  day  1 

But,  whether  true  or  false,  this  doctrine  of  lunar  influence  in 
the  production  of  natural  values  claims^  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  natural  8cience&  That  scientific  men  have  not  found  it 
out  does  not  disprove  it  We  say  more :  There  is  such  evi- 
dence of  its  truth  that  it  ought  to  have  our  respect  We  say 
even  more :  That  there  is  such  evidence  of  its  truth  that  it 
ought  to  have  our  credence.  What  evidence  ?  We  reply — 
Mosaic  evidence ;  credible  evidence.     Let  us  explain  this. 

There  seems  to  be  as  much  reason,  or  more,  to  accept  Moses 
as  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  as  there  is  to  accept  Ho- 
mer as  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  or  Cicero  as  the  author  of  '^  De 
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Senectnta"  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  did  publish  these  three 
doctrines  which,  as  written  down  in  this  book,  are  intelligible 
to  as,  and  therefore  must  have  been  understood  by  him,  viz : 
the  rotatory  movement  of  the  world ;  its  existence  and  its  super- 
ficial min  before  the  creating  which  he  records ;  and  the  entire 
earthiness  of  physical  man.  Father  or  godfather,  he  vouched 
for  them  and  is  responsible  for  them.  Besides,  they  have  each 
been  proven  ;  proven  by  men  who  were  not  stimulated  at  all,  in 
working  out  their  proof,  by  any  Mosaic  partizanship.  Now 
this  same  man  is  he  who  first  propounded,  and  is  the  only  man 
who  has  propounded  this  fourth  doctrine ;  which  pertains  as 
tnily  to  the  department  of  natural  science  as  do  the  other  three ; 
this  fourth  doctrine  of  the  prolific  influence  of  the  moon.  The 
others  are  his  doctrines.  This  is  his  doctrine.  We  claim  there- 
fore, that  inasmuch  as  the  three  have  been  demonstrated  and 
OD  disinterested  grounds,  the  remaining  one,  although  not  dem- 
onstrated, ought  to  be  accepted  (presumptively,  at  least)  on 
the  ground  of  such  other  demonstrations.  We  have  three  times 
as  much  reason  for  asserting  its  truth  (which  we  do)  as  for 
doubting  it  Three  to  one,  its  untruth  will  never  be  demon- 
strated. Three  to  one,  its  truth  will  be  demonstrated  in  due 
time ;  that  is,  when  wise  men  have  grown  wise  enough.  Hence 
we  say,  that  the  Mosaic  evidence  on  this  particular  point  is  cred- 
ible evidenca  On  these  rational  and  cogent  grounds— cogent 
even  in  the  lower  court  of  common  gentlemanliness — we  claim 
that  the  genial  influence  of  the  moon,  twin  to  that  of  the 
sun,  should  be  accepted  as  a  fact  We  mean — the  salutary 
and  essential  influence  of  a  changimj  moon  upon  terrestrial  life. 
Now  as,  by  our  postulate,  Moses  did  not  get  his  knowledge  of 
this  fact  by  philosophic  investigation — How  did  he  get  it  I 

Let  as  look  back  in  review.  Here  are  four  separate  and 
irrelative  facts ;  &cts  of  no  trivial  nature.  The  one  is  astro- 
nomical and  phenomenal ;  another,  cosmical  and  historical ; 
another,  physiological  and  chemical ;  the  fourth  vital  and  ter- 
restriaL  They  all  pertain  to  the  vast  and  complicated  move- 
ments of  material  Nature.  Although  the  simple  knowledge  of 
them  does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  their  philosophy,  yet 
they  all  belong  to  the  province  of  natural  science.     Of  these 
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iacts  Moses  had  cognizance.  His  knowledge  of  tliem  presents 
to  us  a  problem  :  To  find  the  mode  by  which  he  came  to  this 
knowledge.  Not  one  of  them  was  cognizable  by  the  senses. 
Therefore,  they  could  not  have  been  known  to  him  by  observa- 
tion. He  had  no  physical  data  upon  which  to  start  a  process  of 
reasoning,  or  from  which  to  make  scientific  calculations.  There- 
fore these  facts  could  not  have  become  known  to  him  by  indue- 
tion,  or  by  demonstration.  He  does  not  state  them  as  hypothet- 
ical,  but  as  certainties.  Therefore,  he  did  not  get  at  them  by  any 
fortuituous  freak  oi  fancy.  Instinctive  perception,  however 
fitted  betimes  to  lay  hold  of  cei*tain  sorts  of  practical  truths,  is 
incompetent  to  grasp  such  sorts  of  facts.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
get  at  them  by  intuition.  But  if  not  by  observation,  nor  by 
induction,  nor  by  demonstration,  nor  by  imagination,  nor  by 
intuition,  then  he  must  have  attained  them  by  some  oUier 
tuition. 

At  this  point  we  meet  with  some  embarrassment  The  waif 
of  the  Nile  was  the  pet  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Yet  his  posi- 
tion was  not  that  of  a  royal  toy  or  of  a  pampered  minion.  It 
was  that  of  a  child.  He  held  the  rank  and  the  privileges  of  a 
princely  child.  He  was  therefore  educated  as  a  prince ;  and,  as 
he  grew  up,  the  sages  of  the  court,  the  literary  stars  of  the 
world,  were  his  tutors.  These  men  were  either  versed  in  the 
true  natural  sciences  as  they  are  known  to  us,  or  they  were  not 
If  they  were,  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  their  royal 
pupil,  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty  years,  was  ignorant  of  the  same 
sciences.  But  it  is  our  fundamental  premise  in  this  our  course 
of  thought,  and  a  premise  of  compact^  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
these  sciences.  And  as  we  mav  not  retract  this  to  admit  what, 
with  or  without  it,  is  a  preposterous  supposition,  so  we  must 
insist  that  the  wise  men  of  Egypt,  whatever  their  learning, 
were  not  learned  in  the  true  sciences.  Whence  it  follows,  as 
of  course,  that  the  particular  knowledge  to  which  Moses  had 
attained  and  which  is  now  the  subject  of  our  investigation, 
could  not  have  been  imparted  by  theni :  nor  even  by  others — 
for  his  teachers  were  confessedly  the  magi  of  the  world.  The 
question,  therefore,  re-appears  before  us  and  with  intensified 
force :  If  Moses  did  not  teach  himself  of  these  great  facts  in 
nature,  and  if  no  man  taught  him — who  did  ? 
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GoQceiye  now,  if  possible,  of  the  Hebrew  aanalist  or  of  any 
olher  man  ignorant  of  cosmic  philosophy,  ignorant  of  geog- 
oT^jy  ignorant  of  geological  phenomena,  ignorant  of  practical 
chemistrj,  and  ignorant  of  tlie  arcana  of  animal  and  vegetable 
yitality — grasping  such  peculiar  facts  as  are  attested  in  these 
records,  yet  neither  having  taught  himself  nor  having  been 
taught  I  Taking  hold  of  such  pn)found  and  invisible  realities 
at  a  glance,  jnst  as  one  takes  hold  of  the  simple  realities  of  a 
landscape  I  Why  1  we  have  a  superhuman  man  !  a  man  who 
is  not  a  man  I  But  if  our  natural  philosophy  (we  had  almost 
said — our  natural  theology)  be  too  straitened  to  admit  so  mar- 
vellous a  prodigy,  then  the  question — Who  taught  him  ?  crowds 
us  to  the  wall.  We  cannot  silence  it  We  cannot  evade  it  We 
must  answer  it,  or — ^it  will  throttle  us.  It  is  useless  to  say--^ 
'^No  one  taught  him."  That  is  the  very  thing  which  throttles  I 
the  very  thing  which  gives  grip  to  the  question.  It  bounds 
back  upon  us  with  more  vigor  than  before ;  with  more  tenacity ; 
flashing  scorn  at  us  for  a  reply  so  audacious,  so  silly,  so  menda- 
cious; interjecting  the  scorching  comment — ^^ a  cowardly  lie!" 
and  repeating  itself  in  our  teeth — "ITAo  taught  him  f  Who?" 
"  We  do  not  know  1''  But  that  will  not  do !  We  do  know.  -No 
man,  unless  content  to  stultify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  others  and 
in  his  own  eyes ;  no  man,  unless  he  would  be  the  executioner 
of  his  own  common  sense,  will  thus  play  fast  and  loose  with  a 
question  which  has  the  impetus  and  the  edge  of  the  guillotine. 
We  €lo  know  that  no  man,  not  cognizant  of  demonstrative 
science,  could  have  made  the  several  statements  which  we  have 
quoted,  unless  the  facts  had  been  given  him  by  another.  And 
we  do  further  know  that,  human  science  (as  by  our  supposition) 
being  not  yet  born,  he  must  have  become  cognizant  of  them 
through  a  tuition  «uper-human.  So  that — what  with  his  scientific 
poverty  and  his  scientific  facts  standing  side  by  side — we  have 
but  two  alternatives :  to  be  silly  and  belie  ourselves :  or  to  be 
manly  and.  honorable  in  avowing  a  divine  tutor.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  acknowledge  the  seals  of  a  divine  warrant  upon  docu- 
rnenta  drawn  up  by  a  human  pen. 

Well,  if  these  significant  statements  are  the  writer's  diplo- 
matic vouchers  of  a  higher  than  a  human  tuition,  we  do  but 
dishonor  our  own  manhood,  if  we  do  not  respect  other  state- 
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ments  of  the  same  pupil  when  he  gives  as  facts  other  matters  of 
which  he  had  no  persoual  cognition.  If  he  had  superhuman 
tuition  in  the  one  case,  it  is  no  assumption  to  claim  that  he  must 
have  had  it  in  the  other  casa  Or,  if  we  doubt  this,  is  not  the 
superhuman  tuition  which  we  are  fain  to  recognize  in  the  one 
case  a  superhuman  testimony  to  his  truthful  accuracy  in  other 
cases  ?  We  think  it  is.  We  claim,  therefore,  that  when  the 
same  writer,  whose  brow  is  yet  aglow  with  the  celestial  aureola, 
enters  upon  the  plane  of  human  life  and  tells  of  what  trans- 
pired among  men  before  he  was  born,  he  is  not  less  reliable 
there  than  when  on  the  higher  plane  of  scientific  mysteriea  Has 
he  not  the  prestige,  still,  of  a  divine  supervision,  and  even  of 
a  divine  tuition  I  It  seems  to  us  in  all  honesty  that  the  sanction 
given  to  the  greater  cleaves  also  to  the  less.  More  especially, 
when  the  same  pupil,  under  the  same  pupilage,  writes  of  his  own 
times  and  of  events  which  passed  under  his  oion  eye. 

Our  reasoning  upon  this  particular  point  may  be  stated  thus : 
Certain  statements  of  the  writer  compel  us  to  regard  him  as 
having  been  under  divine  tuition  at  the  opening  of  his  historic 
records.  We  therefore  regard  him  as  in  the  same  relation  all 
through  his  records,  wherever  any  tuition  is  needed ;  and  under 
divine  supervision  wherever  tuition  was  not  needed.  That  is 
to  say  :  The  knowledge  of  three  recondite  scientific  facts 
(since  demonstrated),  betrayed  by  the  unscientific  writer,  and 
demonstrative  of  divine  tuition,  claims  and  compels  our  confi- 
dence in  all  which  he  writes. 

This  conclusion  may  be  thought,  at  first  view,  to  be  prema- 
ture and  illogical.  For,  while  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that 
such  statements  from  such  a  man  sufficiently  indicate  divine 
tuition  and  therefore  claim  our  faith,  yet  we  may  rightly  and 
consistently  doubt  other  statements  which  he  makes,  which, 
unlike  these,  are  tinscientific  and  even  an^t-scientific.  There 
seems  to  be  much  force  and  fair  logic  in  this  exce)>tion.  We 
think,  to  be  sure,  that  a  statement  may  he  thought  to  conflict 
with  demonstrated  science,  when  it  does  not     But  let  this  pass. 

We  view  the  matter  rather  in  this  light  The  exception  is 
taken,  chiefly,  against  the  Mosaic  ^^  miracles,"  so  called  ;  it  being 
assumed  that  they  are  antagonistic  to  the  simplest  principia  of 
natural  science — ^an  assumption,  however,  which  we  do  not  con- 
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cede.  At  the  same  time  the  exception  is  itself  even  based  upon 
the  admission  by  the  objector,  that  Moses  had  been  under 
divine  tuition,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  certain  facts  was 
involved.  Oiherunse  —  that  indisputable  knowledge  would 
stand  confessed  as  great  a  "  miracle  "  as  a  talking  serpent,  or 
the  creation  of  a  living  one  from  a  wooden  rod.  And  so  the 
objector  would  nullify  his  own  exception.  Well,  then  :  The 
divine  tuition  of  our  writer  is  admitted  to  a  certain  point.  Be- 
yond that  point,  it  is  denied ;  denied,  because  some  statements 
beyond  are  denied,  and  therefore  the  exception  is  necessary  to 
exempt  them  from  any  divine  complicity  or  sanction.  That  is 
to  say :  The  divine  teaching  and  the  divine  sanction  were 
vouchsafed  to  Moses  a  little  way  in  his  historic  enterprise,  and 
then  withdrawn.  Consequently,  left  to  himself,  the  same  man 
filled  out  his  writings  with  more  than  a  modicum  of  untrue , 
statements.  Which  seems  to  us  like  saying,  that  the  good  God 
took  his  prot^S  a  little  way  to  a  certain  point  in  a  certain  grave 
andertaking  (historic)  and  there — deserted  him  1  This  seems 
to  demand  a  prodigious  credulity  on  our  part,  and  to  involve  a 
credulity  on  the  objector  s  part  more  voracious  than  would  be 
necessary  to  accept  as  true,  that  Moses  had  laid  hold  of  Nature's 
secrets  without  any  teaching  at  all  I  Not  only  so,  but  it  seems  to 
involve  a  *'  miracle  "  infinitely  more  astounding  than  any  or  all 
which  Moses  records — an  act  of  heartless  treachery  on  the  part 
of  his  divine  tutor  1  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  our  final  conclusion  be  "  premature  and 
illogical" — ^after  all.  And  so,  we  still  hold  and  still  urge  that  the 
simple  statement,  by  our  unscientific  writer,  of  these  three  nota- 
ble scientific  facts,  discovered  by  unscientific  (i.  e.  divine)  means, 
compels  us  to  give  credence  to  his  entire  historic  records.  The 
demonstrations  of  modem  science  have  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  statements  most  amazing  when  made  by  one  who  had  had  no 
scientific  training,  and  we  cannot  see  that  his  an^i-scientific 
statements  (so  called),  are  any  more  amazing.  The  demonstra- 
tions of  modern  science  have,  indeed,  demonstrated  his  divine 
fupilagej  and  we  cannot  see  why  she  would,  or  how  she  can, 
ttn-demonstrate  this  particular  one  of  her  own  demonstrationa 

We  have  tried  to  give  some  prominence  to  certain  scientific 
statements  in   "The  Five  Books"   of  Moses.      To  our  vis- 
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ion,  the  great  significance  of  these  statements  lies  upon. the 
▼ery  surfiace  of  the  text;  and  we  have  no  present  wish  to  show 
why  or  how  they  have  been  brought  under  a  cloud.  Conced- 
ing a  position  of  which  a  class  of  scientific  men  are  very  tena- 
cious, we  have  iramed  upon  it  a  plea  for  the  divine  authority 
of  these  writings  which  will  pass  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 
We  have  given  only  specimens  of  such  statements;  for  these 
have  seemed  suflBoient  for  our  purposa  Three  of  them  have 
been  illumined  by  demonstrative  science.  Another  we  have 
selected,  partly  because  of  its  simplicity ;  and  partly  because, 
not  demonstrated,  it  suflGlciently  indicates  that  it  may  be  but 
one  of  many  in  the  same  condition. 

At  first  view,  one  would  think  that  the  Mosaic  fragment 
from  which  we  have  made  our  first  selections  is  strangely 
meagre  in  proportion  to  the  magnificence  of  its  scope — the 
grand  drama  of  the  re-ordering  of  a  devastated  world.  It  is  so. 
And  if  it  were  the  writer's  purpose  to  manifest  any  processive 
phenomena  of  Nature,  he  has  utterly  failed ;  for  not  a  single 
such  process  is  specified.  But,  according  to  our  own  fallible 
apprehension,  his  only  purpose  was,  to  disclose  the  mastership 
and  the  self-devotion  of  Nature's  Maker.  Consequently,  the 
primal  disobedience  is  stated,  not  to  show  forth  its  strangeness, 
but  to  disclose,  in  the  several  scenes  which  were  its  immediate 
consequents,  the  wondrous  affectionateness  of  Him  who  had 
been  disobeyed.  And  this  is  done  with  the  pen  of  a  master. 
So  the  first  homicide  is  recorded  in  the  briefest  possible  way ; 
and  is  only  used  as  a  foil  to  bring  out  a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
divine  gentleness.  Even  in  the  last  note  from  the  house  of 
Cain,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  (Gen.  iv,  24),  we  have  a 
most  touching  illustration  of  divine  grace. 

The  same  paramount  purpose  stands  out  in  bold  relief  all 
along  the  Mosaic  books  (indeed,  throughout  the  Bible),  even 
to  the  last  cadence  of  song,  on  the  eve  of  the  ascent  of  Pisgah. 
The  books  are  not  books  of  natural  scienca  Nor  are  they  books 
of  genealogy,  or  of  human  history.  They  are  books  sacred 
to  the  single  task  of  revealing  God  by  the  record  of  his  doings 
toward  men,  even  through  all  their  waywardness.  Human 
behavior  and  natural  phenomena  are  brought  out  only  as  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  divine  character.     Hence,  we 
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regard  the  scientific  statements  which  occur  as  only  thrown 
out  in  furtherance  of  the  one  purpose,  ever  uppermost  in  the 
writer's  mind;  and  not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
nature.  Any  possible  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  are 
scrupulously  left  for  investigations  purely  secular  and  for  meaner 
writers — to  be  instituted  and  raised  up  in  God's  own  time  and 
in  God's  own  way.  At  last  the  time  has  opened ;  the  day  has 
dawned,  and  men  begin  to  enjoy  its  freshness  and  its  choral^ 
life.  The  book  of  science  begins  to  verify  the  book  of  God. 
The  higher  revelations  of  the  former  have  just  become  able  to 
expound  "  the  first  principles"  of  the  latter.  But  the  exposi- 
tion is  to  go  on.  The  sages  of  science  have  been  but  the  ser- 
vants of  Jehovah,  working  out  problems  which  he  has  stated 
by  his  servant  Mosea  As  they  have  done,  so  shall  they  do. 
Whether  willing  or  unwilling ;  whether  as  hewers  of  wood  or 
drawers  of  water;  whether  as  quarry-men  among  the  rocks  or 
as  dredgers  of  the  seas ;  whether  as  analyzers  of  the  sunbeam  or 
as  workers  in  the  laboratory :  step  by  step  they  will  wring  out, 
more  and  yet  more,  the  testimony  of  Nature  herself  to  the 
verity  of  the  Mosaic  records,  even  of  their  "  miracles ;"  until 
Nature  herself  shall  teach  these  workmen  how  to  read  her  Only 
Law  as  it  is  declared  and  emphasized,  again  and  again,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Or  else,  tired  of  searching,  amid 
guesses  and  protoplasms,  for  the  grand  mystery  of  Nature's 
Motivity,  the  gray -headed  philosopher  shall  yet  become  a  little 
child  and  have  it  unfolded  for  him  while  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Moses.  Thus  far,  the  demonstrations  of  natural  science  have 
been  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  records;  and,  being  such,  they 
foreshadow  the  grand  result  to  which  her  laboi*s  are  trending 
— a  complete  verification  of  all  the  scientific  mysteries  recorded 
in  our  sacred  writings.     We  bid  her — God-speed  I 
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Abticlb  v.— the  folly  OF  ATHEISM.* 

**Tbe  Fool  hath  euid^ik  his  h^lbt,  *Thsu  is  mo  Gozi.'"    Pb.  ziv,  1. 

Thk  word  "fool"  commonly  means,  in  the  Bible,  not  a  per- 
son actually  devoid  of  reason,  but  one  who,  having  reason, 
fails,  through  some  wrong  quality  of  character,  to  use  it  aright, 
but  proceeds  in  his  thinking  or  conduct  in  a  way  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  a  sound  intelligence.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
fools;  first,  natural  fools,  and  secondly,  fools  from  choice, — 
or  those  who,  from  haste  or  conceit,  or  some  evil  inclination, 
occult  it  may  be,  are  grossly  misled  in  their  opinions,  or  in 
their  practical  action.  When,  for  example,  we  read  in  the 
Proverbs  that  "Judgments  are  prepared  for  sinners,  and  stripes 
for  the  back  of  fools  C  and,  in  another  place,  "  Though  thou 
shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him,"  the  allusion  is 
plainly  not  to  men  whose  native  talents  are  below  the  average, 
and  whose  attainments  of  knowledge  are  small.  Everything 
like  contempt  for  inferiors  of  this  class  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  pride  of  knowledge,  like 
every  other  kind  of  pride,  is  rebuked  in  the  Bible.  But  the 
allusion  is  to  one  who,  while  possessed  of  the  attributes  of  a 
rational  being,  chooses,  nevertheless,  to  adopt  principles,  or 
pursue  lines  of  conduct,  that  are  perfectly  unreasonabla  Even 
then,  to  call  the  brother  "  fool"  in  any  bitter  temper,  to  despise 
or  to  hate  him  for  any  cause,  is  forbidden  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  Yet  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  designat- 
ing folly,  not  passionately,  but  in  a  calm  and  sober  way,  by  its 
true  nama  Not  to  tarry  longer  upon  the  explanation  of  words, 
I  wish  to  speak  of  the  folly  of  Atheism  under  two  heads ; 
first,  the  futility  of  the  reasons  that  lead  to  it,  and  secondly, 

*  This  Article  eonsistB  of  a  Sermoiif  preached  in  the  Ohapel  of  Tale  College, 
October  22,  1876.  It  ia  printed  as  it  was  delivered,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
notes. 
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the  strength  of  the  evidence  for  the  being  of  God  which  it 
ignores. 

Among  the  sources  of  Atheism,  one  is  the  fact  that  God  is 
invisible.  The  remark  has  been  attributed  to  La  Place  that, 
searching  the  heavens,  he  could  not  find  God  with  his  tele- 
scope. It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  said  it  But  whether 
he  did  or  not,  it  indicates  the  spirit  that  often  tacitly  underlies 
theoretical  and  practical  Atheism.  God,  when  sought  for  as  a 
visible  object,  cannot  be  found  by  traversing  the  sea,  or  ex- 
ploring the  sky,  even  if  one  pursued  his  journey  to  the  farthest 
star.  But  what  folly  to  conclude  that  God  does  not  exist, 
because  He  is  not  visible  I  Men — unless  you  call  the  body  1 
the  man — are  not  visible.  The  thinking  principle,  neither  in  I  LW- 
yourself  nor  in  others,  have  you  ever  seen.  You  may  say  that  I 
you  are  conscious  of  it  in  yourself.  But  how  do  you  know 
that  it  exists  in  another — in  the  friend,  for  example,  who  sits  at 
your  side  ?  You  cannot  see  it :  all  that  you  behold  is  certain 
manifestations,  or  phenomena,  which  reveal  its  unseen,  mys- 
terious presenca  You  may  be  in  daily,  intimate  converse 
with  another,  but  his  soul  ever  remains  invisible :  for 

**  We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils : 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen : 
All  our  deep  oommuning  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen."* 

Why  then  disbelieve  in  God  because  you  cannot  see  him  ?  If 
through  the  look,  the  tone,  the  gesture  of  a  man  at  your  side 
yoa  can  behold,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  the  invisible  mind  that 
resides  within,  the  seat  of  thought  and  affection,  why  refuse  to 
recognize  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  of  whom  it  is  true,  as  an 
Apostle  has  said,  that  "  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
crealaon  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ?" 
Atheism  on  the  ground  that  we  are  now  considering  is  espe- 
cially foolish,  because  within  the  sphere  of  nature  itseU,  invisi- 
ble forces,  some  of  them  of  vast  power,  are  admitted  to  exist 
They  tell  us  that  matter  is  composed  of  atoms :  who  has  seen 
them  ?  Who  has  seen  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  can  paint 
a  likeness  of  it  ?    Who  has  beheld  the  subtle  ether  which,  it 

*  Firom  a  poem  of  0.  P.  Oranch. 
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16  believed,  pervades  all  space?  He  who  believes  in  nothing 
but  what  he,  or  somebody  else  has  seen,  will  have  a  short 
creed.  He  must  begin  by  denying  the  existence  of  any  such 
thing  as  a  power  of  thought  or  volition  behind  the  actions  and 
expressions  of  his  fellow  men.  He  must  deny  that  he  is  en- 
dued with  such  a  power  himsell  There  is  no  need  to  go 
farther.  When  he  has  emptied  the  world  of  everything  but 
brute  matter,  which  can  be  weighed  and  clutched,  he  may,  per- 
haps, logically  reject  God. 

A  second  source  of  Atheism,  is  the  notion  that  as  far  as 
second  causes  are  brought  to  light,  the  first  cause  is  excluded, 
or  the  notion  that  second  causes  are  disconnected  from  6od. 
In  the  Bible,  we  read,  in  a  sentence  that  has  hardly  a  parallel 
for  beauty :  "  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made, 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth."  Now 
suppose  the  nebular  hypothesis,  as  broached  by  Herschel  and 
La  Place,  to  be  true^  Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  I  cannot  say : 
the  astronomers  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  about  it 
But  suppose  it  to  be  true.  Then  a  homogeneous,  nebulous 
matter  diffused  abroad  in  space,  by  a  long  process  of 
attractions  and  repulsions,  combinations  and  motions,  solidified 
into  the  bodies  and  systems  which  now  form  the  sidereal 
world.  Does  this  rule  out  the  sublime  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture— "  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  Rfouth  ?''  Before 
attending  to  this  question,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  another 
illustration.  A  person,  after  a  lingering  illness,  die&  The 
minister  and  the  physician  happen  to  be  together.  The  minis- 
ter says:  "It  has  pleased  God  to  terminate  the  life  of  our 
brother.''  "No,"  says  the  doctor,  "he  died  of  a  fever." 
"  You  are  wrong,"  replies  the  minister,  "  it  is  God-^it  is  He 
that  killeth  and  that  maketh  alive."  "You  are  wrong,"  re- 
joins the  other,  "  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  fever  from 
the  beginning :  such  a  fever  seizing  upon  such  a  constitution 
can  have  no  other  issue."  The  one  party  falls  back  on  reli- 
gious conviction,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Bible ;  the  other 
appeals  to  the  obvious  connection  of  antecedent  and  consequent 
Now  shall  this  unseemly  wrangle  between  the  minister  and  the 
doctor  be  dignified  by  the  high-sounding  name  of  "  a  conflict 
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between  Religion  and  Science  ?'*  In  such  a  contest,  both  are 
right  in  what  they  affirm,  and  wrong  in  what  they  deny.  Let 
all  the  links  of  secondary  causation  be  exposed  as  completely 
as  possible,  each  of  them  bound  to  the  one  b^fora  and  after  it, 
it  is  not  less  true  that,  when  life  ends,  it  is  God  who  brings  it  to 
an  end.  The  instrument  used  does  not  exclude,  it  includes 
His  agency.  If  a  bird  is  shot  by  a  rifle,  it  is  a  man  still  that 
kills  the  bird.  Many  appear  to  think  that  Ood  is  to  be  found, 
if  found  at  all,  only  at  the  origin  of  things — ^the  origin  of  mat- 
ter, the  origin  of  life,  the  origin  of  different  species, — at  crises, 
80  to  speak.  But  *'He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise" — daily  maketh 
His  son  to  rise — ''  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust"  He  is  present  with  His 
agency  in  the  course  of  nature  not  less  really  and  efficiently 
than  at  the  beginnings  of  nature.  ''  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the , 
giound  without  your  Father."  We  revert  now  to  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  stellar  universe.  God  is  not  less  its  author 
even  if  die  material  of  which  it  is  composed  were  carried 
through  a  succession  of  changes,  reaching  through  a  long  series 
of  ages.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  origination  of  the  material 
to  be  accounted  for,  with  all  its  latent  properties  and  tenden- 
cies. But  God  is  presupposed  not  only  at  this  initial  stage, 
but  at  every  subsequent  movement,  until  the  glorious  work 
was  consummated.  "  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord" — ^by  His  will 
and  in  pursuance  of  His  plan — *' were  the  heavens  made." 

Science  has  for  its  business  the  investigation  of  second  causes. 
Let  it  have  a  fair  field.  I  sympathize  with  the  resentment 
which  the  students  of  nature  feel  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
furnish  them  with  conclusions  beforehand.  Their  peculiar  pro- 
vince is  to  unfold  all  the  links  of  secondary  causation— every 
nrxus  between  antecedent  and  consequent — which  they  cstn  ferret 
out  But  the  origin  of  things— I  mean,  the  primary  origin — 
and  the  ^id,  or  design,  it  belongs  to  philosophy,  in  the  light  of 
Revelation,  to  define.  The  man  of  science  may,  also,  be  a  phi- 
losopher ;  and  he  may  not  be.*    The  particular  fallacy,  however, 


*  It  to  a  remaik  of  ArchbUshop  Whately,  to  be  found  somewhere  In  his  Biogra- 
jjkf^  and  a  mnark  eharaoteriitie  of  his  aagadty,  that  sdence  has  nothing  to  do 
vfth  raliaioa.    If  I  aak  a  man  of  sdenoe  for  the  origin  of  an  edipoe,  it  is  not  for 
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which  I  would  here  point  out  is  the  false  and  unauthorized  as- 
sumption that  where  secondary  causation  begins,  divine  agency 
ceases,  and  that  as  far  as  secondary  causation  extends,  divine 
agency  is  excluded.  How  much  nobler  is  the  conception  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Old  !  It  is 
God  by  whom  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  clothed  with  beauty. 
The  fowls  of  the  air — it  is  your  Heavenly  Father  that  feedeth 
them  I 

A  third  particular  in  which  Atheism  demonstrates  its  folly  is 
in  the  assumption  that  the  laws  of  nature — or  the  uniformity 
of  nature's  laws — excludes  God.  Must  there  be  then  a  break 
— discord  where  there  is  order — to  prove  that  God  reigns?  Is 
there  no  God,  because  there  is  a  reign  of  law?  Imagine  that 
in  the  room  of  the  universal  sway  of  law,  there  were  a  jumble 
of  events,  no  fixed  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent ;  in  a 
word,  chaos.  Would  there  be  more  or  less  evidence  of  a  GhDd 
thaa  there  is  now  ?  It  is  because  nature  is  an  orderly  system, 
that  the  universe  is  intelligible,  and  science  possible.  This 
very  aspect  of  nature  shows  that  the  head  of  the  universe  is  an 
intelligent  being.  Miracles  would  not  be  credible,  if  they 
were,  as  some  suppose  them  to  be,  anti-natural.  Though  not 
the  mere  eflFect  of  nature,  they  harmonize  with  it,  as  parts  of  a 
more  comprehensive  system.*  What  a  strange  idea  that  for 
the  heavens  to  declare  the  glory  of  God,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
planets  should  leap  out  of  their  orbits,  instead  of  keeping  their 
appointed  path  with  unfaltering  regularity  I  We  count  it  the 
perfection  of  intelligent  control,  when  the  railway  train  reaches 
its  destination,  day  after  day,  at  the  same  appointed  moment. 

hiiDi  that  ifl,  not  for  him  in  his  character  as  a  man  of  scienoe,  to  answer  that  Qod 
caused  it.  This  I  knew  before.  His  function  is  to  eiplain  the  antecedents  whidi 
constitute  the  ground  on  which  the  event  can  be  predicted.  What  is  true  of  an 
eclipse  is  true  of  everything  else  in  nature.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  man,  it 
is  perfectly  legitimate,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  proper  function  of  the  scientiflc  man,  to 
find  out  the  mediating  process — ^if  there  was  one-  in  his  creation. 

*  Miracles  surpass  the  capacities  of  nature.  But^  as  Augustine  long  ago 
affirmed,  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  are  just  as  truly  from  Gfod,  as  are 
miraculous  phenomena;  and  those  operations  would  be  just  as  marvelous,  were 
we  not  familiar  with  them,  as  any  mirade  can  be.  What  marvel  greater  than 
every  new-bom  child?  But  the  point  made  above  is  that  miracles  have  their 
law — their  ratUmala^^^  parts  of  the  divine  plan. 
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"0,  nol"  cries  the  Atheist:  "let  the  train,  now  and  then,  run 
off  the  track  into  yonder  meadow,  and  I  will  believe  that  it 
does  not  go  of  itself,  and  that  an  engineer  guides  it."  A  gov- 
ernment of  law  is  opposed  to  that  of  wild  chance  or  mutable 
caprice.  What  should  we  expect  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  of 
p^ect  goodness  too,  but  a  system  of  nature,  a  fixed  order,  on 
which  men  can  build  their  plans?  Of  all  the  grounds  for 
Atheism,  the  mtionality  of  the  universe  is  the  most  singular. 

Another  pretext  for  Atheism  is  the  alleged  contrariety  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  the  discoveries  of  natural  and  phy- 
sical science.     An  odd  conclusion  surely,  even  if  such  a  contra- 
diction were  found.     For  the  Bible  does  not  first  make  known 
the  existence  of  God.    If  the  Bible  were  shown  to  be  full  of 
errors,  it  would  not  disprove  the  being  of  God.     His  being  is 
assumed  in  the  Bible.     It  is  declared  to  be  manifest  in  the 
universe  around  us,  and  within  us,  so  that  heathenism  is  with- 
out excuse.     But  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  ascer- 
tained truth  of  science,  and  the  essential  teaching  of  the  Bible 
respecting  God  and  His  relations  to  the  world     The  Bible  is 
oar  guide  in  morals  and  religion.     It  does  not  anticipate  the 
discoveries   of  science,  or  of  art      Paul   was  a  tent-maker. 
The  inspiration  that  so  exalted  his  spiritual  perception  as  to 
render  him  an  authoritative  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  did  not,  as 
far  as  we  know,  enable  him  to  make  tents  any  better  than 
other  workmen  of  the  same  craft     There  has  been,  doubtless, 
since  his  time,  a  progress  in  this  art  as  in  almost  every  other. 
These  two  things  are  true  of  the  Bible :  first,  it  is  written  from 
the  religious  point  of  view.     That  is,  God  is  brought  directly 
before  us,  in  describing  the  works  of  Providence,  as  well  as  the 
phenomena    of    nature, — ^secondary   and   intermediate  causes 
being,  to  a  large  extent,  dropped  out  of  sight     The  veil  that 
hides  Him,  so  to  speak,  from  the  dull  eyes  of  men,  is  torn  away, 
and  His  agency  is  brought  into  the  foregrouni     Secondly,  the 
Bible  writers  take  the  science  of  their  time,  or  the  ordinary 
conceptions  of  men  respecting  the  material  world,  and  proceed 
upt>n  that  basis,  casting  out  everything  at  variance  with  true 
religion.     They  stand  substantially  on  the  same  plane  of  know- 
ledge   as    their  contemporaries;    and  from   that  plane   they 
exhibit  the  attributes  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
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nature.    The  Astronomy  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  ancients. 
Its  authors  had  no  idea  of  the  Ck>pemicaQ  system.  They  simply 
eliminate  all  heathen  mythological  conceptions,  leaving  no  room 
for  Baal- worship.    Their  concern  was  to  reveal  God  as  the 
Maker  and  sustaiBer  of  the  visible  universe ;  they  did  not,  and 
they  could  not,  explain  the  sidereal  system."*    As  for  Geology, 
there  was  none.    The  Pentateuch  records  the  giving  of  the  law 
upon  Sinai,  but  does  not  tell  us  that  the  rock  is  of  granite. 
The  journey  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  was  not  a  geo- 
logical excursion.     We  know  not  when,  or  by  whom,  the  story 
of  the  creation  was  first  recorded  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 
it     But  that  sublime  passage  of  Holy  Writ  is  plainly  the  old 
Semitic  tradition,  cleansed  of  polytheistic  error,  and  made  the 
vehicle  of  conveying  the  loftiest  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Compare  it  with  the  cosmogony  of  Assyria,  or  Babylon,  and  you 
will  see  wherein  the  inspiration  of  it  lies.     There  may  be  strik- 
ing correspondences  with  modem  knowledge,  as  in  the  creation 
of  light  before  the  heavenly  bodies-f    But  I  should  not  expect 
to  find  in  this  old  panorama  of  the  creation,  as  it  was  presented 
to  the  purified  imagination  of  the  primitive  Hebrews,  any  r^id 
conformity  in  detail  with  that  vast  book  which  modern  science 
has  unrolled.     It  passed  for  literal  history  in  by -gone  ages; 
but  it  must  be  read  now  as  a  poem — ^a  product  of  the  imagina- 
tion, as  it  really  was  in  its  primitive  inception ;  yet  a  poem  fiill 
of  the  evidences  of  divine  inspiration,  containing  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  and  embodying  more 
moral  and  religious  truth  than  all  other  books  not  written  in 
dependence  on  the  Bibla     The  first  utterance — *^  In  the  begin- 
ning, God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth" — ^is  a  truth  to 
which  heathen  philosophy,  on  its  highest  stage,  never  absolutely 
attained.^:    The  Bible  fares  hardly  in  these  days,  between  an 


*  It  WB8  a  wise  as  well  as  witty  remark  of  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic,  supposed  to 
be  the  Cardinal  Baronius,  to  whom  Galileo  refers,  that  the  Bible  was  given 
teaeh  ns  how  to  go  to  heaven,  and  not  how  the  heavens  go. 

f  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  conception  that  light  was  independent 
of  the  heavenly  luminaries.  It  has  a  dwelling-place,  (Job  zzxviii,  19.)  Even  in 
the  Greek  conception,  *'  the  rosy-fingered  Dawn"  preceded  the  chariot  of  ApoUo. 

^  In  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  we  find  asserted  the  tmths  that  the 
oniverse  owes  its  being  to  the  creative  agency  of  one  personal  God, — as  against 
Dualism,  Pantheism  and  Polytheism;  that  man  is  like  God  in  his  spiritual  faoul- 
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iofidel  theology,  on  the  one  baud,  which  is  blind  to  the  super* 
natanil  wisdom  that  belongs  to  it,  and  a  Babbinical  theology 
on  the  other^  that  allows  no  space  for  the  human  element  which 
pervades  the  Book  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Bible  is 
cracified,  as  it  were,  between  these  two  theologies.  But  the 
Bible,  containing  as  it  does  the  word  of  Qod,  has  an  immortal 
life  in  it.  It  has  shown  its  power  to  outlive  the  changing  s}^s- 
terns  of  its  human  interpretera  There  is  no  inconsistency, 
then,  between  the  Bible,  taken  as  the  teacher  of  moral  and 
religious  truth,  and  the  results  of  scientific  study.  There  is  no 
room  for  contradiction,  since  they  move  on  different  planes. 
Hence  Atheism  founded  on  this  pretext  is  a  folly. 

Another  ground  of  Atheism  is  the  supposed  imperfection  in 
the  Creator's  work,  or  government  This,  if  shown  to  exist, 
woald  not  disprove  the  being  of  God,  though  it  might  affect 
our  view  of  His  attributes.  If  a  house  is  leaky,  we  do  not  infer 
that  it  was  never,  built,  but  only  that  the  workmen  lacked  skill, 
or  were  guilty  of  negligenca  It  was  thought,  a  century  ago, 
to  be  a  ridiculous  boast  when  Thomas  Paine  said  of  the  Bible 

ties ;  that  sin  is  not  a  phymcal  or  metaphysical  neoessity,  but  has  its  origin  and 
seat  in  the  wiU  of  the  creature ;  that  guilt  brings  shame,  end  separation  from 
comnnmion  with  God ;  that  immorality  is  the  natural  fruit  of  impiety.  These  are 
tnitiis  of  vast  moment;  peculiar,  in  tbrar  pure  form,  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

Ordinarily  we  find  it  to  be  the  method  of  Providence  that  sacred  history,  like 
other  history,  should  be  recorded  by  "eye-witnesses  or  well-informed  contem- 
poraries.*' Witness  the  almost  complete  silence  of  the  Evangelists  upon  the  first 
tiuitf  years  of  tbe  Sayioiir's  life.  "Wherefore,"  said  Peter  (Acts  i,  21,  22),  '*  of 
these  men  ^g^ch  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
in  and  oat  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  some  day 
that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of 
ids  resurrection."  The  early  part  of  Genesis,  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Mosaic 
Lq^ialatioa  and  to  the  record  of  the  founding  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  pre- 
cedes contemporaiy  authorship,  ezoept  so  far  as  earlier  documents  may  be  inter- 
woven.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  difficulties,  and  questions  for  criticism,  would 
arise  in  extraordinary  measure  respecting  this  section  of  the  Bible.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  first  ten  chapters,  which  carry  us  far  back  into  the  primeval  era, 
aoterior  to  tibe  begimmigs  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  whatever  may  he  here  set 
down  to  "the  human  element,"  the  homogeneity  of  these  narratives,  as  to  their 
aonland  religious  spirit  and  content,  with  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  their 
^erstUm  above  all  heathen  literature,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  divine  ele- 
osnt  is  not  leas  conspicuous,  and  impressive  on  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  student 
of  tiie  history  oi  religion,  than  in  those  portions  of  the  Bible  which  emanate 
toc^f  ftom  persona  who  participated  in  the  events  which  they  record. 
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that  he  could  write  a  better  book  himself.  But  we  have  had 
to  listen,  in  our  time,  to  criticism  equally  daring  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  nature  itaelf,  which  has  been  pronounced  in  various  par- 
ticulars defectiva  Complaint  is,  also,  made  that  righteousness 
and  prosperity  are  not  always  united  ;  and,  hence,  that  a  per- 
fect moral  Ruler,  one  possessed  of  infinite  goodness  and  infinite 
power,  cannot  be  supposed.  This  last  is  an  old  objection. 
We  might  stop  to  ask  whence  the  skeptic  derives  the  faculties 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  criticise  the  natural  and  moral  sys- 
tem, and  the  standard  on  which  his  judgments  are  based  ?  If 
the  universe  is  so  at  fault,  what  assurance  has  he  that  his  own 
judging  fisiculty,  the  source  of  this  unfavorable  verdict,  is  any 
better  constructed?  But,  passing  by  this  consideration,  the 
whole  objection,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  shown  with  irresistible 
force,  is  an  argument  from  ignorance.  It  is  a  rash  judgment 
upon  a  system  not  yet  completed.  I  will  suppose  a  man  to 
enter  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  the  grandest  monument,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  of  the  genius  and  piety  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
paces  ap  and  down  its  long  aisles,  follows  with  his  eye  the  col- 
umns, ascending  upward,  like  a  mighty  forest,  to  the  far-oflf 
canopy  of  stone  which  they  support,  pauses  at 

*'  The  storied  windows,  richly  dight^ 
Casting  a  dim,  religious  light;" 

but,  just  as  the  grandeur  and  symmetry  of  the  vast  edifice  touch 
his  soul  with  a  sensation  of  awe,  he  espies  portions  of  the  wall 
left  in  the  rough,  the  towers  abruptly  broken  off,  and  cries  out 
"the  artist  was,  after  all,  a  bungler!"  What  would  you  say  to 
such  a  man  ?  You  would  say,  **  0  profane  babbler,  the  build- 
ing is  not  yet  done  T'  Enough  is  made  to  prove  the  skill  of  the 
Architect  You  can  see  to  what  result  the  construction  tends. 
Wait  till  the  plan  is  complete,  before  you  utter  your  disparage- 
ment So  it  is  with  the  moral  system,  and  the  moral  administra- 
tion of  the  world.  Now  we  know  in  part  We  see  that  the 
direction  is  right ;  we  can  securely  wait  for  the  consummation. 

Turn  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  positive  evidence  of  God 
which  Atheism  fails  to  acknowledge  in  its  real  import 

There  is,  first,  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  soul.  There  is 
within  us  a  sense  of  dependence,  and  a  consciousness  of  a  law 
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imposed  upon  us  by  the  Power  on  whom  we  depend — a  law 
moral  in  its  nature,  and  thus  revealing  that  Power  as  having  a 
preference  for  right — ^in  other  words,  as  personal  and  holy. 
An  almost  audible  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  discloses  to  us  His 
being,  and  intimate  relation  to  ourselves.*  Connected  with 
ibis  inward  experience  of  dependence  and  of  duty,  there  is  in 
tbe  depth  of  the  spirit  a  yearning  for  communion  with  Him 
in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  These  in< 
ward  testimonies  of  God  can  never  be  absolutely  silenced.  A 
recent  writer  has  defined  God  as  the  Power,  not  ourselves,  that 
makes  for  righteousness.  There  is  a  Power,  then,  that  gives 
law  to  the  will,  cheers  with  the  hope  of  reward,  and  menaces 
with  the  dread  of  punishment,  and  actually  secures  the  reward 
to  the  righteous ;  and  yet  that  power  has  no  hve  of  righteous- 
ness, and  no  hatred  to  iniquity  I  It  is  impossible  without  a 
perversion  of  reason  to  believe  this.  Behind  the  mandate  of 
conscience  is  the  preference  and  will  of  God.  Coleridge  is 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  in  God ;  for  this 
belief  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  conscience.  The  only  cor- 
relate for  the  unquenchable  yearning  of  the  human  spirit  for  a 
higher  communion,  is  the  living  God,  who,  though  not  seen  by 
ns,  Himself  ^'seeth  in  secret."  Faith  in  God  springs  up  in  the 
soul  spontaneously,  where  the  soul  is  not  darkened  and  per- 
verted. It  is  strictly  natural.  Hence  religion,  in  some  form, 
is  universal,  or  as  nearly  so  as  are  the  exercise  of  a  moral 
sense,  and  the  rest  of  the  higher  powers  of  man.  Religion,  the 
belief  in  God,  is  like  the  domestic  affections.  They  may  be 
weakened,  they  may  be  corrupted,  they  may  be  deadened,  and, 
to  all  appearance  well-nigh  extirpated.  Nevertheless,  they  re- 
main, an  indestructible  part  of  human  nature.  A  man  may 
argue  that  these  affections — filial,  parental,  conjugal  love — are 

*  Suppose  the  notion  of  the  gradual  genesis  of  the  moral  faculty,  that  it  is  the 
nsolt  of  &e  accretion  of  hereditary  impressions,  to  be  held ;  still  the  moral  faculty 
ttiita.  Koreover,  it  stands  as  well,  as  to  its  origin,  as  the  intellectual  nature ; 
and  Intimate  deductions  from  the  phenomena  of  our  moral  consciousness  are 
eqoillj  valid  with  the  science  which  rests  for  all  of  its  conclusions  on  the  validity  of 
oor  intdlectual  facul^.  It  is  diflBcult  for  the  most  erratic  speculation  to  strike  at 
religion  witfaout,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  striking  at  morality,  but  annihilating 
iteif ;  for  the  Bctenee  that  casts  distrust  on  the  organ  of  knowledge  commits  sui- 
cadeiatlie  T017  act 
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irrational,  the  product  of  fancy,  or  an  heir-loom  from  tradition. 
Pseudo-philosophers  have  done  this.  He  may  profess  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  these  superstitious  feelinga  But  if  he  suc- 
ceed, he  will  only  starve  his  heart ;  and,  in  the  end,  nature 
will  prove  too  strong  for  him.*  Religion  is  not  a  doctrine 
merely ;  it  is  a  life,  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  soul ;  and 
without  religion,  man  is  a  poor  deformed  creature,  more  dead 
than  alive.  Every  oiigan,  deprived  of  its  correlated  object, 
feels  after  it  There  is  an  effort,  a  nisus — from  which  there  is 
no  rest  So  it  is  in  a  man  who  undertakes  to  live  without 
God — at  least  until  higher  sensibility  is  paralyzed.  In  these 
ways  does  God  give  a  witness  of  Himself  within  us,  to  disre- 
gard which  is  not  less  irrational  than  wicked. 

Secondly,  Atheism  disregards  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
structure  of  the  world,  the  marks  of  design  that  everywhere 
present  themselves  to  the  unbiased  observer.  "He  that 
planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  He  that  formed  the  eye, 
shall  he  not  see?"  The  mind  refuses  to  believe  that  the  author 
— the  cause — of  the  eye  and  ear,  is  itself  void  of  perception. 
The  adaptations  of  nature  exhibit  on  every  hand  a  contriving 
mind.  The  thought  of  Grod  springs  up  within  us  involunt?i- 
rily,  whenever  we  consider  the  human  frame,  or  look  at  any 
other  of  the  countless  examples  of  design  of  which  the  world 
is  fulL  There  is  proof  of  arrangement  everywhere.  The 
heart  rises  in  thanks  and  worship  to  '*  Him  who  alone  doeth 
great  wonders ;"  "  to  Him  that  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens ;" 
"  that  stretched  out  the  earth  above  the  waters;"  "  to  Him  that 
made  great  lights,  the  sun  to  rule  by  day,  the  moon  and  stars 
to  rule  by  night"  This  evidence  of  God  has  impressed  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  race — men  like  Socrates  and  Cicero— and 
the  humblest  minds  alike.  One  would  think  that  a  man, 
knowing  by  consciousness  and  observation  what  the  marks  and 
fruits  of  intelligence  are,  must  have  put  out  his  eyes  if  he  fails 
to  discern  a  plan  in  the  marvelous  oixier  of  nature.  How  can 
an  invisible,  spiritual  being  reveal  Himself  to  other  minds,  if 

*  If  the  attempt  were  made  to  bring  up  a  diild  without  the  exercise  on  hie  part 
of  domestic  affection,  all  the  propensities  and  feelings  that  relate  to  the  family 
being,  as  far  as  practicablei  stifled,  the  experiment  would  be  analogous  to  that 
which  John  Stuart  Mill  suffered,  as  regards  religion,  at  the  hands  of  his  father. 
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the  works  appropriate  to  intelligence  do  not  inspire  a  con  vie* 
tion  of  His  presence  and  agency?* 

Nor  is  the  force  of  this  evidence  weakened  by  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  unless  it  is  pushed  into  materialism,  in  which  case 
it  can  be  overthrown  by  irrefutable  arguments.  Suppose  it 
were  true  that  all  animals — nay,  all  living  things— could  be 
traced  back  to  a  single  germ,  out  of  which  they  are  developed 
in  pursuance  of  certain  laws  or  tendenciea  Then  they  were  all 
contained  in  that  germ.  Nothing  can  be  6->volved  that  was  not 
before  iw-volved.  What  a  marvel  that  gelatin — or  protoplasm 
—or  whatever  it  be  called — in  which  are  shut  up  all  the  living 
things  that  exist?  Who  made  that  germ?  Who  laid  in  it  the 
properties — ^the  tendency  to  variation,'  the  tendency  to  perma- 
nence, and  the  rest — ^by  the  operation  of  which  this  endless 
variety,  and  beauty  and  order  emerge?  You  see  that  Grod  is 
required  as  much  as  ever.  This  new  doctrine,  whether  it  be  an 
established  truth,  or  an  unverified  speculation,  strikes  at  relig- 
ion only  when  it  assumes  to  deny  the  existence  of  mind  in  the 
proper  sense,  and  holds  that  thought  is  only  a  function  of  the 
brain,  perishing  with  it  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  free,  con- 
triving intelligence  in  man.     What  is  called  that,  is  only  a  pro- 

*  Hie  argmnent  from  final  causes  in  nature  is  not  weakened  by  our  inabilit^^  to 
diaoem,  in  many  cases,  what  tbey  are,  or  by  mistakes  made  in  presumptuous  en« 
desTors  to  point  them  out.  The  objection  of  Hume  to  affirming  an  analogy  be- 
tween works  of  nature  and  works  of  art,  is  futile,  since  in  respect  to  dmgn — the 
future  in  botii  on  which  the  argument  turns — ^the  analogy  holds.  The  eye  is  an 
instrument  employed  by  a  rational  being  for  a  purpose ;  and  when  we  see  how  it 
is  fitted  to  this  use,  we  cannot  resist  the  persuasion  that  it  was  irUended  for  it. 
The  idea  of  the  organ  we  discern,  as  Whewell  well  puts  it :  we  have  in  our  minds 
the  idea  of  a  final  cause,  and  when  we  behold  the  eye,  we  find  our  idea  exempli- 
fied. This  idea,  then,  governed  the  construction  of  the  eye,  be  its  efficient 
canaea,  tiie  operatiTe  agenoiea  that  produced  it,  what  they  may.  Every  pari  of 
aa  ofganized  being,  also,  displayR  design;  for  tiisre  is  no  better  definition  of  a  liv- 
ing thing  than  that  of  Kant^  that  in  it  every  part  is  both  means  and  end.  8ome 
talk  of  the  "Unknowable,"  but  they  contradict  themselves  by  admitting  in  the 
tame  breatb  that  the  Unknowable  is  manifested  as  the  first  cause.  But  this  cause 
ia  further  manifested  as  intelligent  and  holy,  as  a  Person.  Nothing  can  be  more 
upbisticel,  than  the  remark  of  Spencer,  Uiat  could  the  watch,  in  Paley's  illnstra- 
tioD,  think,  it  would  judge  its  Creator  to  be  like  itself,  a  watch.  Oould  the  watch 
think,  it  would  be  rational,  and  would  then  reason  like  other  rational  beings,  and 
coBdude  that  the  artiflcer  of  such  a  product  as  itself  must  have  designed  it  be- 
forehand,— that  is  to  say,  must  be  a  mind. 
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duct  of  the  movement  of  a  blind,  unintelligent  force.  Then,  of 
course,  we  cannot  conclude  that  there  is  a  free  intelligence  any- 
where. But  materialism  is  not  less  fatal  to  morals  than  relig- 
ion, for  it  annihilates  responsibility.  In  truth,  it  is  fatal  to  the 
higher  life  of  man.  It  gives  the  lie  to  consciousness  which  tes- 
tifies to  our  freedom,  and  our  guilt  for  wrong  choicea  It  de- 
stroys the  diflTerence  between  truth  and  error  in  mental  percep- 
tion ;  for  both  are  equally  the  result  of  the  molecular  action  of 
the  brain.  It  destroys  science,  for  the  molecular  movement  by 
which  science  is  thought  out,  may  at  any  time  change  its  form, 
and  give  rise  to  conclusions  utterly  diverse.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  absurdities  of  materialism;  a  doctrine  which  can  be 
maintained  only  by  a  disr^ard  of  phenomena,  the  reality  and 
proper  significance  of  which  no  reasonable  person  can  call  in 
question.  Let  scientific  exploration  be  carried  to  the  farthest 
bound — ^it  will  never  be  able  to  dispense  with  God.  It  is  plain 
that  the  world  is  a  cosmos — ^a  beautiful  order.  It  came  to  be 
such  by  the  operation  of  forces  moving  steadily  towards  this 
end :  for  anything  like  accident,  or  properly  fortuitous  events, 
science  can  never  admit  The  world  is  the  necessary  product 
of  the  agencies,  be  they  few  or  many,  near  or  remote,  that  gave 
rise  to  it.  The  time  occupied  in  the  process  is  a  point  irrele- 
vant ;  were  it  a  billion,  or  ten  billions  of  years,  a  moment's 
thought  transports  us  to  the  beginning,  and  the  whole  problem 
stares  us  in  the  face.  There  is  a  plan ;  rational  ends  have  been 
reached  by  adaptations  and  arrangements;  and  thus  God  is 
revealed.* 

*  The  statements  made  abore  are  corroborated,  it  would  seem,  bj  remarks  of 
Professor  Huxley,  who  says:  "The  teleologioal  and  the  mechaaioal  views  of 
nature  are,  not  necessarily,  mutuaUy  ezdosive.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  purely 
a  mechanist  the  speculator  is,  the  more  firmly  does  he  assume  primordial  molecu- 
lar arrangement,  of  which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  imiverse  are  consequences ; 
the  more  completely  is  he  thereby  at  the  mercy  of  the  teleologist,  who  can 
always  defy  him  to  disprove  that  this  primordial  molecular  arrangement  was  not 
intended  to  evolve  the  phenomena  of  the  universe."  Quoted  in  Jackson's  Phiht- 
ophy  of  Katm-al  Th&dbgy,  p.  136.  On  the  Relation  of  Evolution  to  Theism  and 
Teleology,  see  the  ezceUent  remarks  of  Br.  A.  Gray,  in  his  lately  published  work, 
Dofnoinkma — (New  York:  18*76),  which  1  have  read  since  this  Sermon  was  writ- 
ten. The  only  refuge  from  teleology  is  in  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  sequence  of 
causes  and  efEecfcs,  a  notion  which,  as  Dr.  Gray  says,  "no  sane  man*'  will  perma- 
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Thirdly,  the  folly  of  Atheism  appears  in  its  failure  to  dis- 
cern the  revelation  of  God  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
ignores,  also,  the  God  of  Providence.  The  history  of  man- 
kind is  not  a  chaotic  jumble  of  occurrences,  but  an  orderly 
sequence  where  one  set  of  events  prepares  for  another,  and 
where  rational  ends  are  wrought  out  by  means  adapted  to  them. 
There  is  a  divine  plan  stamped  upon  history : 

** — ^tiiro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs.*' 

And,  irrespective  of  this  plan,  the  records  of  the  past,  it  has 
been  well  said,  have  little  more  interest  for  us  than  the  battles 
of  crows  and  daws.  There  is  a  design  connected  with  history  : 
it  is  not  an  aimless  course  of  events — a  stream  having  no  issue 
— a  meaningless  succession,  or  cycle  of  phenomena.  Now  the 
Atheist  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  evident  traces  of  a  providential 
guidance  and  control  of  the  world's  affairs.  It  is  chance,  be 
says ;  or  if  there  is  law,  it  is  law  without  a  law -giver.  That 
moral  government  which  appears  in  the  prosperity  accorded  to 
righteousness,  and  in  the  penalties  that  overtake  iniquity — 

nently  bold.  Such  a  notion  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  all  real  causation,  since 
Ihe  eternal  regress  can  neyer  bring  us  to  the  thing  sought, — a  real  cause  which  is 
not  Itself  an  effect  The  principle  of  causation,  as  a  subjective  conviction,  or  de- 
mand of  the  intelligence,  involves  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  such  a  first  cause. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  orig^  of  man,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
ue,  on  one  side  of  our  being,  composed  of  matter.  This  is  an  undeniable  fact 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  material  part  ?  It  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  created 
outright)  in  the  organized  human  form,  by  a  flat  of  the  Almighty,  when  the  first 
man  was  called  into  being.  This  is  one  supposition.  Another  is  that  man  was 
made  out  of  the  *'dust  of  the  earth"— out  of  pre-eziBting  inorganic  matter.  This 
is  the  mode  of  conception  in  the  Biblical  writers.  See  Gen.  iii,  19,  Ps.  zc,  3,  civ, 
99,  czlvi,  4,  Job  z,  9,  Ecd.  iii,  20.  Or,  thirdly,  it  may  be  supposed  that  man  was 
made  ont  of  previously  ezisting  or^anteed  mattei^nleveloped  from  a  lower  dass  of 
animal  beings,  either  by  easy  gradations  (according  to  the  Darwinian  creed),  or 
^€r  srrMiim.  If  by  slow  gradations,  the  proposition  amounts  to  this,  that  beings 
intermediate  between  man  and  the  eidsting  lower  animals,  once  lived  on  the  earth. 
This  remains  to  be  proved;  it  is  an  open  question.  Neither  of  these  hypotheses 
necessarily  denies  the  reality  of  the  higher  endowments  of  man.  They  impinge 
upon  the  Christian  system  only  when  they  are  connected  with  a  denial  of  the  dis- 
tiactive  qualities  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being — his  free  and  responsible  nature. 
Precisely  how  and  when  he  received  from  the  Creator  this  higher  nature— the 
TMmodo — ^is  a  question,  however  interesting,  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  only 
materialism— or,  what  is  equivalent,  a  monism  which  identifies  soul  and  body — 
fbat  cannot  oohere  with  the  truths  of  religion. 
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that  sublime  manifestation  of  jastice  tfarough  all  the  annals  of 
mankind — declares  the  presence  of  a  just  God.  The  minds  of 
men,  when  unperverted  by  false  speculation,  instinctively  feel 
that  God  reigns,  whenever  they  behold  these  providential 
allotments.  It  is  necessary  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature,  and  to 
resort  to  some  far-fetched,  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  order  to  avoid  this  impression.  In  this  way,  the  con- 
science of  mankind  convicts  Atheism  of  folly. 

Fourthly,  Atheism  discerns  not  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  God  is  manifest  in  the  flesh.  I  waive  all  discussion 
of  the  Bible,  its  authority,  and  inspiration.  The  character  of 
Jesus  disclosed  in  the  Gospel  record  could  never  have  been 
imagined  ;  it  vouches  for  its  own  reality,  and  thus  for  the  his- 
tory in  and  through  which  it  is  made  known  to  us.  In  Christ 
there  is  a  manifestation  of  God.  The  power  that  actuates  him 
is  not  of  the  earth  and  not  of  man.  The  righteousness  and 
love  of  the  Father  are  reflected  as  in  an  image.  The  Father  is 
known  through  the  Son.  In  his  face  we  behold  the  Invijiible.* 
His  soul  is  obviously  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  the 
Father.  When  he  quits  the  world,  he  says:  ** Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit'*  Was  there  no  ear  to  hear  that 
voice  ?  Was  it  lost  in  boundless  space,  obtaining  no  response  ? 
Then,  verily, 

"  The  pillared  firmament  is  roUemieaa, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble.*' 

Then  let  us  draw  a  pall  over  life,  with  its  flickering  joys,  soon 
to  be  quenched  in  eternal  night  AH  that  is  most  elevated,  all 
that  is  most  consoling,  all  that  raises  our  destiny  above  that  of 
the  brutes  that  perish,  is  built  on  illusion !  There  is  no  grand 
future,  no  serene  hereafter,  where  the  longing  soul  shall  have 
its  profoundest  aspirations  met  in  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit- 
ual world,  and  in  the  everlasting  dominion  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  The 
senses,  at  least,  do  not  mock  us.  The  pleasure  that  they  give 
is  real,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

*  This  impression  was  actually  made  on  those  most  intimately  associated  with 
Him.    See  John  i,  14,  xiv,  9,  Matt  xvl,  16. 
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If  Atheism  is  a  folly,  is  not  sin  at  the  root  of  it?  Not,  it 
may  be,  a  particular  sinful  practice,  or  conscious  transgression, 
bat  a  habit  of  feeling,  which  is  wrong,  and  which  spreads  a  film 
over  the  organ  of  spiritual  perception.  Can  a  man  who  reflects, 
as  he  ought,  upon  his  own  being,  and  deals  honestly  with  him- 
self as  accountable  and  as  convicted  of  un worthiness  in  his  own 
conscience,  redt  in  Atheism  ?  Why  is  it  that  to  on#'  mind  the 
heavens  declares  the  glory  of  God.  while  to  another  mind  their 
starry  surface  is  a  blank  page?  It  is  because,  in  the  one  case, 
there  is  first  a  recognition  of  Ood  within  the  soul ;  there  is  a 
glad  acknowledgment  of  the  Father  of  our  Spirits,  to  whom 
consciousness  and  conscience  alike  testify.  In  the  other  case, 
there  is  darkness  within. 

And  how  important  it  is  that  all  progress  in  knowledge 
should  bring  Us  closer  to  God  I  Alas,  that  the  study  of  the 
works  of  God  should  ever  be  prosecuted  in  such  a  spirit  that  He 
is  more  and  more  removed  out  of  sight  I  Alas,  that  the  study 
of  history  should  ever  feil  to  confirm  the  scholars  faith  in  the 
God,  of  whose  Providence  history  is  the  record !  Vain,  nay, 
worse  than  in  vain,  are  all  our  studies,  if  they  fail  to  deepen 
our  faith  in  God.    The  student's  daily  prayer  should  be 


— "  what  in  me  is  dark 
niiunine,  what  is  low,  raise  and  support' 


■) 


Then  will. knowledge  prove,  indeed,  a  blessing. 

'*  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  mora, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  ns  dwell  ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  aooording  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
"  But  vaster." 
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Articjlb  v.— JOHN  STUART  MILL. 


Nothing  could  be  more  unpretending  than  Mr.  Mill's  esti- 
mate of  himself.  Speaking  of  the  extraordinary  attainments 
of  his  childhood  as  within  the  reach  of  any  boy  or  girl  of 
average  capacity,  he  says :  ^*  If  I  had  been  by  nature  extremely 
quick  of  apprehension,  or  had  possessed  a  very  accurate  and 
retentive  memory,  or  were  of  a  remarkably  active  and  energetic 
character,  the  trial  would  not  be  conclusive ;  but  in  all  these 
natural  gifts  I  am  rather  below  than  above  par ;  .  .  .  and  if  I 
have  accomplished  anything,  I  owe  it,  among  other  fortunate 
circumstances,  to  the  fact  that  through  the  early  training  be- 
stowed on  me  by  my  &ther,  I  started  with  an  advantage  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  over  my  contemporaries."*  His  latest  and 
humblest  acknowledgment  is  to  his  wife,  as  his  first  was  to  his 
father.  "During  the  greater  part  of  my  literary  life,"  he  says 
"  I  have  performed  the  office  in  relation  to  her,  which  from  a 
rather  early  period  I  had  considered  as  the  most  useful  part 
that  I  was  qualified  to  take  in  the  domain  of  thought,  that  of 
an  interpreter  of  original  thinkers,  and  mediator  between  them 
and  the  public,  for  I  had  always  a  humble  opinion  of  my  own 
powers  as  an  original  thinker  except  in  abstract  science,  but 
thought  myself  much  superior  to  most  of  my  contemporaries  in 
willingness  and  ability  to  learn  from  anybody."!  The  whole 
Autobiography  testifies  to  the  sincerity  of  this  conviction  that 
he  was  rather  an  inferior  man  in  native  endowment  and  supe- 
rior only  in  what  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  from  abler 
men  than  himself.  None  of  his  admirers  is  likely  to  accept 
this  estimate;  nor  indeed  is  it  just  Mr.  Mill  is  assuredly 
something  less  than  an  interpreter  of  Wordsworth  and  Plato, 
and  more  than  an  interpreter  of  his  father,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Comte,  Bain,  or  Mrs.  Mill.  For  he  had,  what  he  hesitates  to 
credit  himself  with,  a  real  if  not  a  veiy  distinct  and  decided 
personality  of  his  own,  and  we  get  from  him  as  from  any  orig- 

*  Autobiographj,  p.  30.  f  Autobiography,  p.  243. 
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inal  man,  not  only  an  interpretation  of  bis  teachers,  but  a  new 
reaction  upon  old  doctrines.  Happily  or  unhappily  the  reaction 
was  more  aesthetic  than  rational,  an  a£fair  of  the  temperament 
rather  than  of  the  understanding,  so  that  what,  even  in  so  exact 
a  paper  as  the  Nation,  is  called  Mr.  Mill's  "  philosophy,"  is  in 
fact  an  assemblage  of  discordant  opinions  from  different  quar- 
ters, all  refracted  through  the  turbid  medium  of  Mr.  Mill's 
sensibility.  We  have  been  occupied  hitherto  with  varieties  of 
the  Empirical  Philosophy  which  seem  to  be  as  indifferent  to 
sentiment  as  they  are  to  fact,  in  which  the  thinker  is  hid  behind 
the  thought  and  the  universe  behind  the  theory;  wherein  tri- 
umphant System  suppresses  whatever  it  cannot  comprehend. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  real  Mr.  Spencer  living  somewhere  in  a 
real  world  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  go  to  First  Principles  for  either  one  or  the  other. 
Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  we  ask  the  reader's  attention 
to  an  Empirical  philosophy  as  innocent  of  system  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  philosophy  to  be;  in  which  impulse  and  foreign 
influences  reign  supreme,  and  all  things  happen  by  the  grace  of 
God— or  at  any  rate  not  according  to  the  programme  of  the 
philosopher. 

The  earliest  and  much  the  most  influential  of  Mr.  Mill's 
teachers  was  his  father,  Mr.  James  Mill.  Were  the  artist 
anybody  but  the  son,  we  should  be  tempted  to  suspect  the 
remarkable  portrait  at  the  beginning  of  the  Autobiography  of 
caricature.  Mr.  James  Mill  was  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman 
in  the  county  of  Angus,  Scotland,  and  was  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburg  on  a  charitable  fund  to  be  educated  for  the 
Scottish  church.  He  finished  his  studies  and  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher,  but  never  followed  his  profession;  having  satisfied 
himself  that  he  could  not  believe  the  doctrines  of  that  or  any 
other  church ;  an  appropriate  consequence  of  offensive  charities 
anywhere.  However,  the  turning-point  of  his  mind  upon  the 
subject  was  the  argument  of  Butler's  Analogy  that  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments proceed  from  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  being  than  in 
believing  that  the  universe  does.  To  the  unfortunate  demon- 
stration that  Christianity  is  no  more  unreasonable  and  immoral 
than  nature  is,  Mr.  Mill  replied  that  both  are  bad.     '^  He  found 
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it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  world  so  fall  of  evil  was  the 
work  of  an  Author  combining  infinite  power  with  perfect  good- 
aess  and  righteouBnesa^'  After  this  rejection  of  Christianity 
and  Deism  it  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  learn  that  Mr.  Mill  was 
not  an  atheist  Dogmatic  atheism — ^the  assertion  that  there  is 
no  God — he  considered  absurd ;  but  finding  dogmatic  deism — 
the  assertion  that  there  is  one — equally  absurd,  ^'  he  remained 
for  a  time  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  until  he  yielded  to  the  con- 
viction that  concerning  the  origin  of  things  nothing  can  be 
known;''  which  means  that  nobody  knows  whether  there  be 
any  God  or  no,  or  if  there  be  one  whether  he  is  not  the  devil. 
This  is  the  state  of  mind  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  recently 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Agnosticism  and  which  he  has  put  in 
a  plea  for  as  a  most  reasonable  state  of  mind.  We  say  nothing 
to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  extremely  un- 
reasonable unless  the  state  of  thb  heart  corresponds  with  the 
state  of  the  mind.  If  a  man's  intelligence  is  perplexed  and  in 
suspense,  it  is  quite  unbecoming  in  him  to  let  loose  his  pas- 
sions; since  to  do  so  is  really  to  decide  the  questi<m  and  to 
make  up  one's  mind.  This  is  the  sentimental  non-sequitur 
which  Mr.  James  Mill  fell  into.  His  fierce  antipathy  to  the 
deity  of  ChriHtendom  as  the  "  ne  plus  ultra  of  wickedness"  is 
an  effectual  renunciation  of  Agnosticism,  for  it  involves  the 
assertion  that  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  pretenders  to  the 
dignity  in  question  either  is  not,  or  is  not  the  good  and  wise 
and  strong  being  he  says  he  is.  Equally  gnostic,  or  knowing^ 
is  his  impatience  with  the  deity  of  Natural  Religion.  "His 
intellect  spurned  the  subtleties  by  which  men  blind  themselves 
to  the  open  contradiction"  between  the  evil  which  fills  the 
world  and  the  character  given  of  its  author  by  the  deists.  That 
is,  to  the  dogma  that  the  author  of  this  evil  world  is  not  the 
God  of  the  church  (although  the  "  W6  plus  ultra  of  wickedness" 
might  very  well  be  the  author  of  this  evil  world),  Mr.  Mill 
added  the  larger  dogma  that  he  is  not  a  being  who  "  combines 
infinite  power  with  perfect  goodness  and  righteousness."  This 
may  be  nescience;  but  then  what  is  knowledge?  If  Mr.  Mill 
had  been  content  to  dismiss  the  Deity  from  the  universe  with 
the  distinguished  consideration  of  Mr.  Spencer,  or. the  pensive 
TjBgret  of  Prof.  Tyndall,  or  the  tranquil  unconcern  of  Mr.  Lewes, 
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room  might  still  have  been  found  for  a  uot  inoonaeqaent  prcir 
fesgioD  of  AgQosticism ;  the  ceremony  might  have  been  disr 
gnised  under  the  amiable  pretence  of  consigning  the  Unknowa 
to  the  limbo  of  the  Unknowable.  But  to  add  vituperation  to 
dismissal ;  not  so  much  to  ignore  a  pretender  as  to  depose  the 
reigning  sovereign,  because  his  character  is  so  bad  and  the  em- 
pire so  full  of  evil — this  is  to  profess  a  very  large  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  universe  and  of  its  origin. 

Mr.  MUFs  notion  of  life  followed  his  notion  of  the  universe. 
He  was  a  Stoic  and  a  Cynic  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  words.* 
^*  He  thought  human  life  a  poor  thing  at  best,  after  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth  and  unsatisfied  curiosity  had  gone  by.  It  was  a 
topic  on  which  he  did  not  often  speak ;  but  when  he  did  it  was 
with  an  air  of  settled  and  profound  conviction.  He  would  some- 
times say  that  if  life  were  made  what  it  might  be  by  good  gov- 
ernment and  good  education,  it  would  be  worth  having :  but 
be  never  spoke  with  anything  like  enthusiasm  even  of  that  pos- 
sibility ;"  not,  observe,  because  the  possibility  is  so  remote,  but 
because  life  even,  when  worth  having  at  all  is  not  worth  much, 
*' being  but  a  poor  thing  at  best^'  That  ideal  life  which  good 
government  and  good  education  might  procure  is  not  so  much 
better  than  the  miserable  reality  that  we  need  be  enthusiastic 
about  it  For  Mr.  Mill  had  scarcely  any  belief  in  pleasure. 
He  was  not  insensible  to  pleasures,  but  ^*  he  deemed  very  few 
of  them  worth  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  them/'  Of 
these  few  he  rated  intellectual  pleasures  above  all  others,  and^ 
apparently,  the  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  affections  next 
But  for  extremes  of  pleasure,  and  for  passionate  emotions  of 
all  sorts,  and  for  whatever  has  been  said  or  sung  in  praise  of 
them,  he  professed  the  greatest  .contempt  Tliey  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  sort  of  madnesa  *'  He  regarded  as  an  aberration 
of  the  moral  standard  of  modern  times,  the  great  stress  laid 
apon  feeling.  Feelings,  as  such,  he  considered  to  be  no  proper 
Bubjects  of  praise  or  blame.  Bight  and  wrong ;  good  and  bad, 
he  r^arded  as  qualities  solely  of  conduct — of  acts  and  omis- 
fliiws.'^  Briefly,  life  as  it  is,  is  not  worth  having :  the  only  emo- 
tions strong  enough  to  interrupt  our  misery  are  madness ;  and 
■         ■       I 

*  Autofiiogn^hy,  p.  47. 
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the  pleasures  of  the  higher  life  which  good  govern  men  t  and 
education  might  give  us  are  barely  worth  the  price  that  most 
be  paid  for  them.  Upon  this  theory  the  conduct  of  life — ^if  we 
consent  to  live — is  extremely  simple.  The  cardinal  virtue,  the 
rule  of  all  action,  "the  central  point  of  educational  precept," 
is  temperance  in  the  "  large  sense"  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
We  should  submit  to  the  inflictions  of  this  evil  world  with  for- 
titude :  make  a  moderate  use  of  such  intellectual  and  benevo- 
lent pleasures  as  are  within  our  reach;  and  suppress  all  ex- 
treme pleasures  and  violent  emotions,  bodily  or  mental,  all 
'*  enthusiasms,"  all  those  volcanic  passions  which  have  filled 
the  world  with  the  **  madness"  of  art,  poetry  and  religion. 

This  seems  to  be  the  bright  consummate  flower  of  pure  Cyn- 
icism. But  here  again  when  we  come  to  try  Mr.  Mill  by  his 
principles,  we  are  thrown  out  of  our  reckoning  by  the  con- 
trasts in  his  character.  For  the  temperament  of  the  man  con- 
tinually got  the  better  of  the  settled  and  profound  convictions 
of  the  philosopher.  There  is  already  a  shrill  dissonance  in  the 
very  profession  of  his  faith.  *'  For  passionate  emotions  of  all 
sorts  he  professed  the  greatest  contempt;"  and  "the  *  intense' 
with  him  was  a  bye- word  of  scornful  disapprobation."  But 
"  greatest  contempt"  is  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  sorts  of 
" passionate  emotion,"  and  "scornful  disapprobation"  is  unde- 
niably nothing  if  not  "intense."  So  too,  "his  aversion  to 
many  intellectual  errors  partook  of  the  character  of  a  moral 
feeling,"  that  is  of  the  character  which  he  denied  of  all  feelings 
whatsoever,  as  such.  In  explanation  of  these  and  other  unex- 
pected displays  of  sensibility  we  are  told  that  Mr,  Mill  "in  a 
degree  once  common  but  now  very  unusual  threw  his  feelings 
into  his  opinions."  Surely  no  more  inappropriate  receptacle 
could  have  been  found  for  theuL  Where  should  the  Greek 
temperance  of  the  Stoic  be  manifest  if  not  in  the  profession  of 
Stoicism?  How  are  we  to  classify  a  philosopher  who  throws 
intense  feeling  into  the  opinion  that  intense  feeling  is  a  form  of 
madness? 

However,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  these  vivacities  of  temperament  There  is  latent  heat  in 
ice  itself,  and  the  emotional  incontinence  of  the  age  may  very 
well  have  drawn  a  good  deal  of  emotion  from  the  most  conti- 
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nent  of  Stoics.  Our  perplexity  becomes  serious  upon  discov- 
ering that  this  irascible  and  vehement  Stoic  found  no  difficulty 
in  being  Epicurean  too.  "  In  his  personal  qualities  the  Stoic 
predominated.  His  standard  of  morals  was  Epicurean,  inas- 
much as  it  was  utilitarian,  taking  as  the  exclusive  test  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  tendency  of  actions  to  produce  pleasure  or 
pain."  The  Autobiography  puts  this  upon  record  in  ihe  most 
tranquil  manner,  as  if  it  were  an  everyday  aflTair  for  thistles  to 
hear  figs  and  for  a  Cynic  to  blossom  into  an  Epicurean.  We 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  remarkable  sample  of  that  infirmity 
and  confusion  of  thought  which  is  rapidly  carrying  philosophy 
into  chaos.  As  defined  elsewhere  by  the  younger  MiU,  Utilitari- 
anism is  *'  the  creed  which  accepts  as  the  foundation  of  morals, 
Utility,  or  the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle."*  But  in  a  world 
3o  full  of  misery  as  this  one,  where  life  as  it  is  is  not  worth  hav- 
ing aad  the  possibility  of  a  better  life  not  worth  discounting, 
Utilitarianism  is  to  pay  away  what  is  good  in  Stoicism  without 
getting  in  return  what  is  good  in  Epicureanism  ;  to  substitute 
an  impossible  chimera  for  those  absolute  and  available  intui- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  on  which  the  ancient  Stoic  founded 
morality.  Still  more  explicitly,  this  creed  holds  "  that  actions 
are  right,  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote  happiness,  that 
is,  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain ;  wrong  as  they  tend  to 
produce  the  reverse  of  happiness,  that  is,  pain  and  the  priva- 
tion of  pleasure."  But  pleasure  and  pain  are  feelings,  and  feel- 
ings as  such  have  been  decided  to  be  no  proper  subjects  of 
praise  or  blame.  Bight  and  wrong,  good  and  bad  are  qualities 
solely  of  conduct — of  acts  and  omissions.  Moreover,  the  aber- 
ration of  the  moral  standard  of  modem  times,  that  is,  the  cor- 
ruption or  degradation  of  modern  morals,  is  the  great  stress 
laid  upon  feeling.  So  that  all  the  morality  there  is  in  this 
world  consists  in  the  tendency  of  an  act  or  an  omission  to  pro- 
duce that  which  has  no  moral  character  at  all,  and  which  for 
that  very  reason  becomes  contemptible  if  any  stress  is  laid 
upon  it  The  modern  world  is  scornfully  rebuked  for  its  ex- 
treme susceptibility  to  feeling ;  and  is  summoned  to  recast  its 
moral  standards  and  ethical  systems  on  the  principle  that  con 

*  UtaUarianigm,  p.  9. 
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duct  is  rigbt  or  wrong  only  as  it  tends  to  promote  or  to  obstruct 
a  particular  kind  of  feeling. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  mission  was  hardly  to  be 
found  for  an  apostle  of  this  perplexing  character  and  creed. 
Cynics  were  not  wanting  in  England  seventy-five  years  ago,  or 
Epicureans;  but  neither  were  ready  to  receive  in  the  same 
breath  the  philosophy  of  despair  and  the  ethics  of  Utopia. 
In  truth  there  never  was  a  time  more  unfitted  for  the  advent  of 
a  dejected  utilitarian.  Rationalism  and  Optimism  ran  riot  in 
both  hemispherea  Confident  prophecies  of  a  new  civilization 
in  which  universal  happiness  was  to  be  founded  on  absolute 
right  rang  everywhere  above  the  uproar  of  falling' compromises 
and  conventions.  Of  what  avail  was  it  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  expediency  to  a  generation  which  had  subverted  ancient 
oppressions  in  the  name  of  eternal  justice ;  or  to  stem  the  mad 
enthusiasms  which  produced  the  American  and  French  Repub- 
lics with  an  epigram  from  Ecclesiastes  ?  Still  there  was  the 
probability  that  these  mistaken  faiths  and  fervors  would  spend 
themselves  in  time  as  others  had  often  done  before,  and  some- 
thing perhaps  might  be  effected  by  training  up  a  despondent 
disciple  for  an  era  of  exhaustion.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
energies  which  might  have  been  employed  upon  the  contempo- 
rary illusions  of  mankind,  were  largely  given  to  the  education 
of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 

It  is  ijow  about  three  hundred  years  since  Bacon,  breaking 
with  the  traditions  of  the  schools,  took  Philosophy  out  of  doors. 
Unfortuuately  a  greater  than  he  came  after  and  took  it  back 
into  the  cloister  again.  Man,  said  Bacon,  is  the  interpreter  of 
Nature  because  he  is  her  minister ;  Homo  naturce  minister  ei 
interpres :  he  conquers  only  where  he  has  the  tact  to  obey  her  ; 
Natura  non  nisiparendo  vincitur:  there  must  be  practical  sub- 
mission before  we  can  make  use  of  her,  and  we  must  have 
made  practical  use  of  her  before  we  can  understand  her.  The 
only  explanations  that  are  good  for  anything  come  to  the  man 
who  has  lived  much  in  her  society,  a  daily  disciple,  ruler,  and 
friend.  But  to  Descartes  the  condition  of  knowledge  was  soli- 
tude. From  an  experience  of  man,  of  life,  and  of  nature  far 
greater  than  Bacon  had  he  retired  within  himself  for  the  solu- 
tion of  his  problems  and  built  him  a  cosmology  out  of  his  own 
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ideas.    The  universe  of  his  theory  is  not  only  not  the  actual 
nnirerse  we  live  in,  it  does  not  even  pretend  to  be ;  it  is  avow- 
edly an  intellectual  artifice  or  **  ideal  constructioD,''  an  imagi- 
nary similitude  of  the  real  universe  which  might  have  arisen 
oat  of  the  simple  elements  of  Mind,  Matter,  and  Motion,  had  the 
Creator  chosen  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Descartes.     So  the  Idols  of 
the  Cave  were  set  up  anew  in  Modern  Philosophy,  nor  has  any 
thinker  arisen  since  strong  enough  to  take  them  down.     From 
Descartes  to  Spencer  and  Lewes,  Philosophy  has  dwelt  within 
the  cloister,  and  as  was  to  be  looked  for,  has  only  drawn  pallor 
and  emanciation  from  confinement     Its  **  constructions  "  are 
more  distinctly  "ideal"  than  ever  before,  its  theories  of  the 
Qoiverse  the  "realization"   of  thinner   "abstractions."     The 
Daalism  and  Substantialism  of  the  Cartesians,  which  are  the 
necessary  assumptions  if  not  the  sure  intuitions  of  all  real  life, 
have  £Euled  out  into  the  Monism  and  Nihilism  of  our  times,  in 
which  all  traces  of  real  life  and  the  actual  world  have  disap- 
peared    What  has  happened  is  this,  that  a  scanty  stock  of 
purely  subjective  abstractions  has  been  distributed  into  all 
manner  of  combinations  by  a  succession  of  ingenious  recluses 
until  the  last  glow  of  vitality  has  vanished  from  their  faces  at 
the  very  moment  when  farther  redistribution  is  impossible 
Let  some  new  contributor  to  the  Nation  arise  and  turn  the  hes- 
itancies  of  recent  speculation  into  pure  Nihilistic  Idealism 
and  Modern  Philosophy  will  be  "  brought  to  a  conclusion  "  not 
only  "  lor  the  present "  but  forever.*    The  last  of  the  Idols 
will  have  been  set  up  over  the  fragments  of  its  predecessors  in 
the  silence  and  gloom  of  the  Cave. 

Now  it  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  not  only  to 
have  done  his  thinking  within  this  secluded  close,  but  to  have 
been  bom  and  reared  in  it.  The  renunciations  which  most 
philosophers  make  for  themselves  were  made  in  advance  for 
him  by  this  father ;  with  this  very  important  diflFerence  that  the 
renunciation  was  not  a  mere  philosophical  artifice  in  aid  of  the 
intellect  but  a  conscientious  safeguard  against  depravation  of 
character*  Of  the  four  great  influences  which  are  concerned  in 
the  vicious  training  of  most  men — the  four  Factors  of  which 
aU  ordinary  life  is  the  product — namely,  the  Family,  Beligion, 
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Society,  and  Nature,  Mr.  Mill  had  passed  sentence  on  three. 
Religion,  of  coarse,  in  England  meant  Christianity  and  Christi- 
anity is  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  wickednes&  Being  so  evil  the 
society  of  which  it  is  a  foremost  institution  cannot  be  but  evil 
too,  and  in  England  there  is  this  special  misfortune  that  society 
has  the  most  to  do  with  the  training  of  young  Englishmen.  It 
is  not,  for  instance,  the  tutor  and  professor,  or  any  of  their 
methods  of  instruction  which  determine  the  results  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  universities ;  somebody  is  always  busy  with  the 
reform  of  these;  but  the  reflection  of  public  life,  the  mimic 
forms  of  the  state,  the  silent  utterances  and  steadfast  pressure 
of  the  present  and  the  past.  A  thousand  years  of  English  his- 
tory  expand  their  cloudy  wings  around  the  undergraduate  of 
Oxford,  in  the  England  of  to-day,  and  the  sure  consequence  is  that 
he  comes  forth  English  even  if  plucked.  If  there  is  anywhere 
in  the  world  a  nobler  training  than  this  there  is  certainly  no 
other  so  effective;  and  none  so  noxious  if,  as  Mr.  Mill  believed, 
it  is  bad. 

Both  of  these  ideas  of  Mr.  Mill  were  among  the  common 
places  of  the  time.  Europe  was  astir  with  the  feeling  that 
what  we  call  civilization  is  the  mischievous  product  of  an  evo- 
lution which  has  gone  wrong  from  the  very  beginning ;  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  built  up  between  Man  and  the  Universe,  incapable 
of  improvement  or  even  of  reconstruction,  to  be  remedied  only 
by  being  removed.  Salvation,  said  Rousseau,  is  to  be  had  by 
reverting  to  the  primitive  condition,  in  which  the  unsophisti- 
cated impulses  of  humanity  are  dire<5tly  prompted  by  the 
kindly  influences  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  We  have  tried 
Art  for  three  thousand  years  and  are  the  worse  for  it :  let  us  go 
back  to  Nature.  Accordingly  a  good  many  people  did  go  back, 
or  tried  to.  There  was  the  impetuous  return  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  the  sentimental  Sturm  und  Drang  of  the  Q-ermans 
whose  epos  is  the  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther;  and  there  was 
the  sober-minded  British  return  with  Wordsworth  for  poet  and 
seer.  If  these  enthusiasts  were  out  in  their  reckoning  there  is 
this  to  be  said  for  them  that  they  put  into  action  one  of  the 
great  sentiments  of  our  modem  times  as  compared  with  the 
Dark  Ages  and  Antiquity,  namely,  that  in  the  search  for  the 
supernatural  and  ontological,  for  the  causes  and  essences  of 
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things,  for  their  origin  and  destiny,  man  had  got  out  of  right 
relations  to  the  things  themselves  and  must  resume  them  before 
be  can  be  bettered ;  must  in  some  sort  go  back  from  the  insti- 
tutions which  embody  his  premature  aspirations  to  the  Nature 
which  he  has  forgotten.  But  Mr.  Mill  had  no  share  in  this 
sentiment  and  could  not  go  along  with  this  Exodus;  not 
that  he  cared  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  but  that  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  grapes  of  Eshcol ;  the  promised  land  was  no  fairer 
to  him  than  the  land  of  bondage.  Society  is  bad  enough  no 
doubt  and  its  Beligion  quite  the  wickedest  thing  there  is ;  but 
Nature  too  is  full  of  evil,  so  full,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  good 
government  and  good  education,  that  is,  some  improved  form  of 
society,  which  can  make  life  worth  having  at  alL  Meanwhile 
here  was  a  child  brought  into  this  unhappy  universe — ^by  Mr. 
Mill  of  all  persons — and  something  must  be  done  to  fit  him 
for  the  situation.  In  truth  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  and 
Mr.  Mill  did  it  Beligion,  Society,  and  Nature  having  been 
put  aside  he  took  their  places  and  brought  up  the  boy  himself. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  studies  which  gave  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  an  advantage  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  over  his  con- 
temporaries. He  began  Greek  when  three  yeai*3  old  and  Latin 
when  eight  Before  he  was  fourteen  he  had  been  carried  over 
an  immense  range  of  classical  reading,  to  which  he  added  on 
his  own  account,  along  with  much  besides,  history  and  experi- 
mental scienca  These  on  a  smaller  scale  are  the  studies  of 
most  boys ;  nor  had  they  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Mill's  real  edu- 
cation. They  would  have  compromised  the  experiment  had  it 
been  otherwise ;  for  history  and  classical  literature  are  records 
of  Beligion  and  Society,  or  what  were  so  once,  that  is,  full  of 
the  influences  which  it  was  necessary  to  exclude.  The  elder 
Mill,  himself  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars  of  the  time,  prob- 
ably shared  the  curious  belief,  which  on  the  whole  is  justified 
by  results,  that  some  mysterious  disinfectant  accompanies  a 
dead  language,  an  old  chronicle,  or  other  relic  of  the  remote 
past;  or  that  the  noxious  properties  of  ancient  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling  decay  along  with  the  races  to  which  they 
belonged,  time  itself  cleansing  an  atmosphere  which  was  once 
loaded  with  contagion.  At  any  rate  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  breathed  it 
with  such  impunity  from  his  childhood  that  beyond  the  mental 
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discipline  acquired,  his  great  erudition  hardly  appears  in  his 
works.  For  the  most  part  these  early  studies  served  to  occupy 
his  attention  and  to  deepen  the  solitude  in  which  he  grew  up, 
the  pale  ghosts  of  the  old  world,  so  to  say,  helping  to  alienate 
him  from  the  living  world  about  him.  What  really  determined 
his  character  was  the  companionship  of  his  father,  from  which 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  escaped  for  thirty  years.  He 
was  even  forbidden  the  society  of  other  children,  his  father 
being  bent  upon  his  avoiding  "  not  only  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence which  boys  exercise  over  boys,  but  the  contagion  of 
vulgar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling."  One  of  these  vulgarities 
was  self-conceit  Driven  at  a  pace  far  beyond  the  strength  of 
any  child,  he  was  continually  rebuked  for  shortcoming ;  denied 
all  holidays  and  the  '^  practicalizing  influences  of  school-life" 
for  which  no  substitute  was  provided,  he  was  "incessantly 
smarting  under  severe  admonitions  for  his  lack  of  bodily 
activity  and  his  inattention,  inobservance  and  general  slackness 
of  mind."  Learned  beyond  most  men  he  was  carefully  re- 
minded of  his  ignorance  or  of  the  debt  he  owed  his  father. 
"  Prom  his  intercourse  with  me  I  could  derive  none  but  a  very 
humble  opinion  of  myselt  If  1  thought  anything  about  my- 
self, it  was  that  I  was  rather  backward  in  my  studies,  since  I 
always  found  myself  so  in  comparison  with  what  my  father 
expected  of  me.  I  remember  the  very  place  where,  on  the  eve 
of  a  long  absence,  he  told  me  that  whatever  I  knew  more  than 
others,  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  merit  in  me,  but  to  the 
very  unusual  advantage  which  had  fallen  to  my  lot,  of  having 
a  father  who  was  able  to  teach  me  and  willing  to  give  the  neces- 
sary time  and  trouble ;  that  it  was  no  matter  of  praise  to  me 
if  I  knew  more  than  those  who  had  not  had  a  similar  advan- 
tage, but  the  deepest  disgrace  if  I  did  not"*  On  the  whole, 
religion,  society,  and  nature,  even  of  the  Scotch  varieties,  could 
hardly  have  borne  more  heavily  upon  Mr.  James  Mill  than  he 
upon  his  pupil.  The  former  "kicked  over  the  traces"  at  the 
appropriate  moment  of  receiving  his  license  as  a  preacher;  but 
the  latter  had  been  caught  too  young,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  entered  manhood  to  begin  war  upon  the  beliefs  and  institu- 

*  Autobiography',  p.  34. 
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tions  about  him  as  docile  and  timid  a  cooBervative  as  any  in 
England,  with  the  instinct  strong  upon  him  of  self-abnegation 
and  submission  to  whomsoever  or  whatsoever  he  recognized  as 
an  authority.     The  only  one  of  his  contemporaries  with  whom 
we  know  how  to  compare  him  for  depth  and  power  of  ob- 
structed feeling,  for  humble-minded  loyalty  at  all  costs  to  an 
oppressive  domination,  is  John  Henry  Newman.     The  latter 
no  doubt  is  the  richer  genius  of  the  two,  although  if  anything 
in  recent  English  prose  deserves  to  rank  above  the  Apologia^ 
for  style  and  for  pathetic  and  impressive  associations,  it  is  the 
Essay  on  Liberty ;  but  we  believe  that  the  differences  between 
them  are  largely  due  to  this,  that  the  child  of  Oxford  and  the 
convert  to  Bome  has  lived  beneath  a  spacious,  if  an  inexorable 
despotism,  while  it  fell  to  the  other  to  find  what  room  he  could 
for  repressed  sympathies  in  the  ideas  of  Mr.  James  Mill.     He 
found  other  teachers  in  later  years,  and  more  and  more  as  he 
grew  older  he  passed  under  the  influences  which  had  been 
averted  from  his  childhood ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  an  in- 
accurate description  of  him  to  say  that  his  life  was  an  endeavor 
to  "  realize''  the  abstractions  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 

His  first  distinctly  original  experience  is  a  sufficient  illustra- 
tion of  thi&  The  bar  having  been  selected  as  '*  on  the  whole  a 
less  ineligible  profession  "  for  him  than  any  other,  he  began  in 
his  sixteenth  year  a  course  of  reading  in  Boman  and  English 
law.  Id  the  opinion  of  Bentham,  legislation  hitherto  has  been 
the  supreme  expression  of  that  delusive  subjectivity  and  ration- 
alism, that  neglect  of  the  principles  of  Expediency  taught 
by  Experience,  and  that  blind  reliance  upon  the  fiEinciful  inner 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  which  have  been 
uppermost  in  the  mismanagement  of  human  affairs.  The  deliv- 
erances of  this  spurious  faculty,  what  Kant  calls  the  Categorical 
Imperatives  of  Practical  Beason,  in  common  phrase  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  are  arrant  dogmatism  in  pompous  disguise;  un- 
authenticated  ideals  of  the  interior  consciousness  realized  in  the 
outer  world  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  This  being  so  it 
would  seem  that  to  send  a  young  Benthamite  to  the  bar  was 
hardly  less  ineligible  than  to  send  him  to  be  educated  on  a 
charitable  fund  for  the  Scottish  church.  But  as  we  know,  Mr. 
James  Mill  had  better  hopes  of  society  and  the  state,  whose 
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service  he  had  entered  himself,  than  of  religion  and  the  church, 
whose  service  he  had  left.  So,  although  he  held  "  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  reason  "  to  be  a  perfect  chaos  of  barbarism,  and 
Roman  Law  probably  not  much  better,  he  consented  to  the  bar 
as  the  best  thing  going  for  a  young  man  who  had  his  living  to 
earn,  contenting  himself  with  providing  the  necessary  corrective 
in  the  shape  of  Dumont's  TraitS  de  Legislation.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  rMacUon  of  Bentham  which  young  Mill  was  not 
familiar  with  already,  but  as  it  was  written  with  the  French 
genius  for  orderly  and  luminous  statement  the  old  doctrines 
broke  upon  him  with  all  the  force  of  surprise.  He  saw  for  the 
first  time  how  hollow  are  the  common  modes  of  reasoning  in 
ethics,  with  their  illusory  deductions  from  such  sounding 
phrases  as  "the  moral  sense,"  "right  reason,"  "laws  of  nature," 
and  "natural  rectitude."  The  feeling  rushed  upon  him  that 
all  previous  moralists  had  been  superseded  and  an  end  put  to 
the  malign  invocation  of  a  baseless  &  priori  conscience.  With 
the  vision  of  the  superseded  moralists  rose  the  bright  prospect 
of  the  coming  era  in  which  all  things  were  to  be  renovated  on 
the  great  d  posteriori  principle  of  Utility.  All  Punishable  of- 
fences were  to  fall  into  fair  and  stately  symmetry  of  Scientific 
classification  under  the  guidance  of  the  ethical  principle  of 
Pleasurable  and  Painful  Consequences ;  and  with  scientific  clas- 
sification of  offences  were  to  come  control  of  the  offender  and 
suppression  of  the  motive  to  offend.  "  I  felt  taken  up  to  an 
eminence  from  which  I  could  survey  a  vast  mental  domain, 
and  see  stretching  out  into  the  distance  intellectual  results 
beyond  all  computation.  There  seemed  to  be  added  to  this 
intellectual  clearness  the  most  inspiring  prospects  of  practical 
improvement  in  human  affairs.  When  I  laid  down  the  last 
volume  of  the  Trait&  I  had  become  a  different  being."*  In  the 
hands  of  Betham  himself  and  most  of  his  followers  the  Greatest 
Happiness  Principle  had  been  a  mere  counter  or  symbol  in  a 
complicated  process  of  abstract  calculation,  so  that,  as  the 
Autobiography  reminds  us,  a  Benthamite  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded with  all  his  sentimental  ethics  as  a  mere  reasoning  ma- 
chine. With  the  elder  Mill  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  fanciful 
speculation  of  what  might  be  had  in  a  better  universe  than  this 

*  Autobiography,  p.  66. 
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one  where  there  is  little  hope  for  acything.  But  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
was  still  a  boy  and  had  arrived  at  the  first  turning-point  and 
eminence  in  his  life ;  and  all  the  accumulated  emotion  which 
his  father's  cynicism  had  made  scorn  of,  found  vent  into  his 
father's  Utilitarianism.  "The  principle  of  utility  fell  exactly 
into  its  place  as  the  keystone  which  held  together  the  detached 
and  fragmentary  component  parts  of  my  knowledge  and  beliefs. 
It  gave  unity  to  my  conceptions  of  things.  I  now  had  opin- 
ions ;  a  creed,  a  doctrine,  a  philosophy  ;  in  one  among  the  best 
senses  of  the  word,  a  religion ;  the  inculcation  and  diffusion  of 
which  could  be  made  the  principal  outward  purpose  of  a  life." 
In  his  seventeenth  year  an  appointment  under  his  father  in  one 
of  the  East  India  Company's  offices  released  him  from  the 
drudgery  of  the  bar  and  gave  leisure  and  room  for  the  propagation 
of  the  new  faith.  In  1828  he  organized  a  '^  Utilitarian  Society ;" 
in  1824  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Westminster  Review,  of  which 
he  was  the  principal  contributor  for  several  years ;  in  1825  he 
edited  Bentham's  treatise  on  Evidence  and  along  with  some  of 
his  associates  began  an  investigation  of  Political  Economy, 
Logic,  and  Psychology,  on  all  which  topics  he  wrote  and  talked 
industriously.  It  was  by  far  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life, 
the  horizon  daily  widening  around  successful  labors  beneath 
the  ample  heaven  of  the  new  Theory  and  the  utilitarian 
millenium  coming  in  upon  all  the  wings  of  the  winda  How 
long  the  brilliant  illusion  would  have  lasted  if  left  to  itself  is 
hard  to  say  ;  very  likely  it  would  have  faded  out  in  the  natural 
decay  of  youthful  emotion;  or  it  might  have  yielded  to  the 
cynicism  of  the  elder  apostles ;  or  have  been  shattered  against 
the  hard  realities  of  the  outer  world.  In  point  of  fact  the 
catastrophe  was  precipitated  from  within,  by  one  of  those  re- 
volts of  self-consciousness  which  no  man  can  guard  against,  and 
which  have  wrecked  so  much  of  the  ideal  construction  of  em- 
piricism. *'The  time  came,"  says  the  Autobiography,  "  when 
I  awakened  from  all  this  as  from  a  dream.*  I  was  in  a  dull 
state  of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasionally  liable  to ;  un- 
sosceptible  to  pleasure  or  enjoyment ;  the  state,  I  should  think, 
in  which  converts  to  Methodism  usually  are,  when  smitten  by 
their  first  'conviction  of  sin.' "    In  itself  this  was  an  intelligible 

«p.  133.    This  waa  in  1826. 
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and  harmless  ailinent,  a  pathological  condition  due  to  excite- 
ment and  overwork  which  would  have  yielded  readily  to  tonics 
and  rest  Its  importance  was  that  it  left  the  patient  exposed, 
for  the  first,  and,  so  far  as  we  remember,  for  the  last  time,  to 
the  unprompted  action  of  his  own  mind.  *^  In  this  frame  of 
mind  it  occurred  to  me  to  put  the  question  directly  to  myself: 
'Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in  life  were  realized ;  that  all  the 
changes  in  institutions  and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  for- 
ward to,  could  be  completely  effected  at  this  very  instant: 
would  this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ?'  and  an  irre- 
pressible self-consciousness  distinctly  answered,  *  No  I^  At  this 
my  heart  sank  within  me  ;  the  whole  foundation  on  which  my 
life  was  constructed  fell  down.  All  my  happiness  was  to  have 
been  found  in  the  pursuit  of  this  end.  The  end  had  ceased  to 
charm.  I  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  live  for/'  However 
the  calamity  was  a  new  and  most  interesting  psychological 
phenomenon  and  the  sufferer  sat  down,  alone,  among  the  ruins 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  probable  consequences  of  it  He 
could  not  go  to  his  father  for  help,  for  his  father  would  have 
simply  told  him  that  his  lost  enthusiasms  were  a  form  of  mad- 
ness, that  the  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  affections  are  good  in 
their  way  but  only  on  condition  that  no  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  them,  that  cynicism  is  the  true  temper  to  take  into  Utili- 
tarianism. Nor  was  there  anyone  else  to  apply  to,  for  had  he 
loved  anyone  enough  to  make  the  confidence  of  his  griefs  a 
necessity  he  would  not  have  been  in  the  condition  he  was. 
Left  to  himself  he  resorted  for  an  explanation  to  the  great  em- 
pirical doctrine  of  the  Association  of  Ideas  which  he  had 
already  learned  to  apply  to  the  other  phenomena  of  Conscious- 
ness. All  the  contents  of  the  mind  are  either  associated  sensa- 
tions or  the  results  of  association.  Among  these  results  are  our 
moral  feelings  and  qualities,  good  or  bad.  Pleasurable  feelings 
cling  to  (are  associated  with)  some  of  the  associations ;  painful 
feelings  cling  to  some  of  the  others:  where  this  clinging,  or 
compound  association,  is  artificial,  as  in  our  vitiated  conscious- 
ness it  often  is,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  fugitive — the  association 
is  disintegrated  and  the  pleasure  flies  away.  Permanent  pleas- 
ures are  those  which  adhere  naturally  to  certain  sensations  (as  the 
physical  and  oiganic  sensations),  or  which  have  been  trained  to 
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adhere  by  an  edacation  continued  long  enough  to  amount  to  a  sec- 
ond nature.  Now  the  good  of  others,  and  especially  of  mankind 
00  a  large  scale,  as  objects  to  live  and  work  for,  are  the  greatest 
aod  surest  sources  of  those  pleasurable  feelings  which  consti- 
tute happiness.  They  ought  to  have  made  Mr.  Mill  happy ; 
they  had  failed  to  do  so  for  the  reason  that  his  education  had 
failed  to  bind  the  pleasurable  feelings  permanently  to  the  ob- 
jects proposed;  nor  had  it  provided  any  other  associations 
which  could  contribute  to  his  happiness,  while  it  had  devel- 
oped a  precocious  talent  for  destructive  analysis  in  all  depart- 
ments of  consciousness.  He  was  thus  left  '*  stranded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  voyage,"  without  any  real  desire  for  the  ends 
which  he  bad  been  so  carefully  fitt^  to  work  for ;  '^  no  delight 
in  virtue  or  the  general  good,  but  also  just  as  little  in  anything 
elsa"  Having  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  evil  it  remained  to 
apply  the  remedy,  which  he  found  in  a  theory  of  life  "  very 
nnlike  that  on  which  he  had  before  acted,"  and  involving,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  a  new  contradiction  of  the  whole  scheme  of  utili- 
tarian ethics.  He  retained  as  the  first  great  object  of  life  the 
well-being  of  others,  adding  as  a  second  his  own  internal  cul- 
ture, but  leaving  happiness  to  take  care  of  itseli  "  Those  only 
are  happy  (I  thought)  who  have  their  minds  fixed  on  some  ob- 
ject other  than  their  own  happiness.  Aiming  thus  at  something 
else  they  find  happiness  by  the  way.  The  enjoyments  of  life 
are  sufficient  to  make  it  a  pleasant  thing  when  taken  en  passant^ 
without  being  made  a  principal  object  Once  make  them  so 
and  they  are  immediately  felt  to  be  insufficient.  The  only 
chance  is  to  treat,  not  happiness,  but  some  end  external  to  it, 
as  the  purpose  of  life."  This  if  noble,  is  not  epicurean  or  even 
utilitarian.  It  is  to  declare  that  the  consequences  which  deter- 
mine the  moral  character  of  one's  life  are  not  the  proper  objects 
of  one  s  life ;  that  the  well-being  of  others  and  of  oneself  is 
what  we  have  to  work  for,  but  that  happiness  is  distinct  from 
well-being  however  essential  to  its  perfection ;  and  in  itself  so 
coy  and  evanescent  a  thing  that  when  wooed  with  rude  direct- 
ness it  is  not  to  be  won — ^its  favors  being  reserved,  with  femi- 
nine prudery,  for  the  man  who  wants,  or  makes  the  solemn  pre- 
tence of  wanting,  something  else.  Not  the  faintest  suspicion 
seems  to  have  crossed  Mr.  MilFs  mind  that  his  new  artifice 
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had  completely  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  his  ethical  system ; 
that  any  attempt  to  be  virtuous  on  these  terms  is,  in  the  rude 
proverb  of  Kant,  milking  a  he-goat  into  a  sieve.  How  are  we 
going  to  ascertain  the  moral  character  of  acts,  habits,  qualities, 
policies  or  institutions  by  their  tendency  to  secure  a  thing 
which  vanishes  upon  the  suspicion  that  we  are  seeking  to 
secure  it? 

On  the  whole  there  is  no  mistaking  the  import  of  this  re- 
markable confession.  It  did  not  mean  that  Mr.  Mill  had  been 
the  victim  of  fictitious  emotion,  or  that  the  ends  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  were  false  and  bad ;  but  simply  that  in  his 
boyish  seclusion  he  had  formed  a  set  of  artificial  conceptions  of 
those  ends  which  had  no  enduring  power  over  his  feelings  be- 
cause no  root  in  reality.  The  happiness  he  talks  of  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  all  other  states  of  mind,  to  be  associated 
with  or  dissociated  from  them  by  nature  and  education, 
to  be  sought  directly  or  indirectly  for  itself ;  the  general  good 
or  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number;  utility,  virtue, 
life,  experience,  expediency — all  these  were,  in  his  mind, 
wholly  subjective  fabrications  like  the  moral  sense,  right  reason, 
natural  rectitude,  and  natural  law  of  the  dogmatic  moralists ;  an 
assemblage  of  abstractions  which,  whatever  objective  idealities 
they  correspond  to,  were  unreal  to  him  and  so  no  foundation 
for  solid  happiness  or  safe  speculation.  The  misfortune  was 
that  the  crisis  in  his  mental  history  was  not  sharp  enough  to 
save  him.  It  sufficed  to  disturb  permanently  the  composure 
of  his  mind  and  to  bring  into  suspicion  the  whole  throng  of 
ideas  which  had  settled  about  him,  but  not  to  drive  him  be- 
yond them  into  any  world  of  greater  reality.  If  he  could  have 
broken  away  completely,  as  his  father  did  from  the  Scotch 
church,  and  betaken  himself  to  travel,  or  hard  work  in  bis 
office,  or  to  new  studies,  the  character  of  his  life  would  proba- 
bly have  changed.  The  remedies  he  proposed  to  himself  were 
of  the  right  sort,  but  unluckily  his  conception  of  the  welfare  of 
others  was  itself,  as  we  saw,  an  abstraction,  and  the  labors  he 
undertook  for  this  end,  however  valuable  to  mankind,  all  went 
on  within  the  old  circuit;  while  his  new  project  of  self -culture 
was  if  possible  a  deeper  plunge  into  subjectivity  than  ever. 
The  idealism  and  nihilism  of  his  later  speculations  were  a  fore- 
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gone  conclusion  when  he  sat  down  disconsolately  in  the  familiar 
seclusion  to  wait  for  such  revivals  of  emotion  and  such  gleams 
of  happiness  as  might  come  of  themselves. 

In  this  condition  of  irritated  and  morbid  self-consciousness, 
when,  if  ever,  the  cynicism  of  the  elder  Mill  or  some  substitute 
for  it  would  have  done  good,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
patient  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  Wordsworth,  having  pre- 
viously tried  a  course  of  Byron  without  being  the  better  for  it. 
**  While  Byron  was  exactly  what  did  not  suit  my  condition, 
Wordsworth  was  exactly  what  did  ;"  Byron  being  a  subjective 
poet  full  of  the  despair  of  extinct  feelings  and  Wordsworth 
another  full  of  the  bliss  of  feelings  which  ai^  alive.  Ther^  is 
no  occasion  here  for  an  estimate  of  the  most  significant  (we  do 
not  say  the  greatest)  genius  since  Shakspeare,  for  the  reason 
that  the  real  Wordsworth,  who  could  have  served  him,  was 
quite  unknown  to  Mr.  Mill,  as  to  a  multitude  of  smaller  men 
whose  maladies  be  has  aggravated.  All  the  sources  of  his  in- 
spiration were  outside  the  regions  Mr.  Mill's  experience  had 
occupied.  The  intense  realism  which  vivifies  the  feeblest  and 
dullest  lines  of  his  verse,  the  deep,  full  and  tranquil  flow  of 
emotion  which  testified  in  his  own  consciousness  to  the  grand- 
eur of  the  soul  and  of  the  powers  in  nature  and  above  her  by 
which  the  soul  is  moved  and  filled — the  very  testimony  needed 
—were  foolishness  to  Mr.  Mill.  He  saw  nothing  in  his  new 
teacher  bat  a  somewhat  common-place  man,  ^'  the  poet  of  un- 
poetical  natures  "  as  he  calls  him,  who  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  stimulation  of  self-consciousness  by  scenery  and  had  caught 
in  his  solitude  a  laborious  trick  of  turning  natural  feeling  into 
simple  verse.  For  spontaneity  and  fullness  of  genius  he  ranks 
Wordsworth  below  Shelley,  the  very  poet  of  strenuous  ineflS- 
ciency,  whose  aspirations  were  beyond  his  real  emotions  as  his 
emotions  were  beyond  his  vocabulary ;  the  first  of  a  line  of 
poets,  represented  to-day  by  Swinburne  and  the  Bosettis, 
whose  business  it  has  been  to  wreak  upon  expression  a  set  of 
feelings  never  thoroughly  felt  '*  What  made  Wordsworth's 
poems,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^'  a  medicine  for  m;  state  of  mind,  was 
that  they  expressed  states  of  feeling,  and  of  thought  colored  by 
feeling,  under  the  excitement  of  beauty.  They  seemed  to  be 
the  very  culture  of  the  feelings  which  I  was  in  quest  of.     In 
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them  I  seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of  inward  joy,  of  sympa- 
thetic and  imaginative  pleasure,  which  could  be  shared  in  by 
all  human  beings."*  In  other  words,  all  that  any  man  has  to 
do  to  be  happy  is  to  sit  down  and  pump  up  perennial  bliss  from 
the  wells  of  his  own  consciousness ;  a  theory  safe  enough  per- 
haps for  a  man  like  Wordsworth,  although  in  Mr.  Lowell's 
opinion  even  Wordsworth's  pumps  suck  occasionally,  but  not 
safe  for  a  good  many  of  us  and  certainly  not  safe  for  a  nihilist 
and  a  puzzled  utilitarian. 

The  mental  sequestration  deepened  by  the  influence  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  was  confirmed  by  the  new  teacher  who 
superseded  all  others  and  took  possession  of  Mr.  Mill's  life  from 
his  twenty-fifth  year  to  its  close.  In  common  with  all  the 
critics  we  are  at  a  loss  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Mill.  Tf  here  are  few 
distinguishable  traces  of  this  lady  outside  the  Autobiography 
and  there  she  figures  in  the  large  proportions  and  vague  out- 
lines of  anthropomorphic  myth,  an  impressive  presence  in  which 
the  real  character  of  the  person  disappears  in  the  cloud  of  im- 
possible traits  and  achievements  ascribed  to  her.  She  was 
more  a  poet  than  Carlyle,  whom  Mr.  Mill  thought  a  great  poet, 
and  more  a  thinker  than  Mr.  Mill  himself.  In  general  spiritual 
characteristics  he  often  compared  her  as  he  first  knew  her  to 
Shelley :  "  but  in  thought  and  intellect  Shelley  was  but  a  child 
compared  with  what  she  ultimately  became.  Alike  in  the 
highest  regions  of  speculation  and  in  the  practical  concerns  of 
daily  life,  her  mind  was  the  same  perfect  instrument,  piercing 
to  the  very  heart  and  marrow  of  the  matter.  .  .  .  Her  in- 
tellectual gifts  did  but  minister  to  a  moral  character  at  once  the 
noblest  and  the  best  balanced  which  T  have  ever  met  with  in 
life."t  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  genius  so  strong  and  a 
character  so  large  and  lofty  as  this  coald  have  consented  to 
concealment  or  could  have  been  concealed.  The  only  conclu- 
sion we  can  come  to  is  that  the  real  personage  who  was  the 
most  intimate  companion  of  Mr.  Mill's  mature  years,  who  of  all 
beings  stood  nearest  to  him  and  touched  him  at  most  points, 
had  been  transmuted  in  his  consciousness  along  with  all  remoter 
things;  a  new  and  more  inveterate  abstraction  which  however 
suggested  by  the  reality  was  a  product  of  his  own  ideation,  and 

*  Autobiographj,  p.  148.  f  Autobiography,  p.  180. 
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as  such  served  to  throw  back  his  own  image  magnified  and  re- 
fracted, like  the  cloud  of  the  Brocken. 

Any  complete  estimate  of  Mr.  Mill's  character  and  writings 
would  lead  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  sketch  like  this.  He  was  a 
man  great  enough  to  be  understood  only  along  with  the  whole 
society  to  which  he  belonged.  The  early  training  he  received 
and  the  influences  which  limited  bis  later  life  are  but  striking 
examples  of  that  disintegrating  tendency  toward  individualism 
and  subjectivity  which  in  spite  of  all  the  restraints  of  ancient 
imperialism  and  all  the  manifest  perils  of  democracy  are  silently 
transforming  the  world  about  us  and  ourselves  along  with  it 
The  ordeal  of  isolation  to  which  he  submitted  from  first  to  last 
was  not  imposed  upon  him  by  his  teachers  alone  but  by  his 
times.  It  is  ours  too  in  one  form  or  another,  and  in  his  case,  as 
in  ours,  the  result  was  decided  by  the  manner  of  man  he  was. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  respect  and  even 
affection  of  Mr.  Mill  for  the  perfect  sincerity,  rectitude  and 
earnestness  which  make  his  writings  a  revelation  of  character 
and  not  a  mere  impersonal  manipulation  of  philosophic  the- 
ories ;  but  the  truth  is  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  who  just 
now  determine  the  cast  of  English  thought,  men  who  have  in- 
herited the  ideas  of  the  century  but  not  the  interior  resources 
of  the  men  with  whom  the  ideas  were  born.  The  poets,  for 
example,  are  full  of  the  self-consciousness  of  Wordsworth: 
each  of  them,  like  Mr.  Whitman,  sings  himself;  the  trouble 
being  that  the  self  is  so  rarely  sufficient  for  the  song.  In  all  of 
them,  and  in  most  of  the  great  prose  writers  too,  the  art  of  ex- 
pression is  bewildered  between  an  ambitious  ideal  or  aspira- 
tion and  a  defective  power ;  and  it,  is  out  of  this  bewilderment 
that  the  whole  crop  of  affectations  in  thought  and  mannerisms 
in  style  which  disfigure  English  literature  to-day  have  grown. 
So  Mr.  Mill's  dream  is  of  Liberty,  but  there  is  the  clank  of  the 
chain  in  all  he  wrote ;  and  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  yet  he  is  not  a  happy  man.  What  he  wanted 
is  what,  according  to  Tennyson,  we  all  want — "  Life,  more  life, 
and  better ;"  that  is,  amplitude,  profuridity,  and  power  of  feel- 
mg,  and  that  clear  intelligence  and  victorious  force  which 
spring  from  them.  For  a  nature  of  this  sort  the  only  salvation 
is  a  most  wide  and  varied  culture,  an  unceasing  intercourse 
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with  the  best  there  is  in  man  and  nature.  Literature  alone 
cannot  give  it ;  or  art ;  certainly  systematic  philosophy  cannot: 
there  must  be  nothing  less  than  the  perpetual  play  of  the  whole 
of  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the  '^  environment"  Where  original 
genius  is  wanting  the  only  adequate  substitute  is  that  culture 
which  is  the  genius  of  mediocrity.  It  is  proverbially  easj^  to 
be  wise  after  the  fact,  but  we  have  seen  the  sort  of  culture  Mr. 
Mill  received  and  the  consequences  appear  to  have  been  very 
nearly  what  might  have  been  expected.  Carefully  sheltered 
from  wholesome  wind  and  weather  his  mind  was  usurped  and 
overpowered  by  a  growth  of  alien  and  discordant  ideas  beneath 
whose  chilling  shade  self-consciousness  sickened  into  idealism 
and  languid  emotion  into  nihilism.  The  excluded  and  distant 
universe  resolved  itself  into  ^'  permanent  possibilities  of  sensa- 
tion," or  the  '*  unknown  condition  "  of  sensation ;  mind,  into 
the  series,  or  assemblage  of  sensations  themselves.  This  lat- 
ter doctrine,  of  qualified  phenomenalism  or  nihilistic  idealism, 
is  more  Mr.  Mill's  own  than  any  of  the  others  and  is  the  one  by 
which  his  rank  in  philosophy  is  to  be  fixed.  Here  we  desire 
particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  inevitable  incoherence  of 
theories  which  originate  after  this  fashion.  If  Mr.  Mill  had 
been  a  mere  passive  recipient  and  interpreter  of  some  estab- 
lished school  of  philosophy  or  system  of  thought  we  should 
have  got  from  him  at  least  consistent  exposition  :  or  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  abundant  resources  and  aggressive  temper  he 
might  have  added  to  philosophy  a  system  of  his  own.  Beyond 
most  men  of  his  time  he  combined  the  critical  faculty  and  the 
habit  of  analysis  with  distrust  of  himself,  and  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  the  combination  was  a  collection  of  doctrines  half  bor- 
rowed, half  his  own,  which  had  no  outer  or  inner  bond  of  unity 
because  coming  from  different  quarters  they  found  in  his  recep- 
tion of  them  no  sufficient  faculty  of  assimilation,  none  of  that 
white  heat  of  the  intellect  and  the  imagination  which  fuses 
ideas  into  a  homogeneous  whole.  The  best  illustration  of  what 
we  mean  is  afforded  by  the  papers  on  Nature,  Religion  and 
Theism  published  after  his  death  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor.  The 
editor  is  aware  of  certain  discrepancies  between  the  first  two  of 
these  essays  which  belong  to  the  years  1860-1858  and  the  last 
which  belongs  to  1868-1870  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  they 
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would  have  disappeared  had  the  essay  on  Theism  received  the 
final  corrections  of  the  author.  They  are  alike  in  this,  that  all 
of  them  are  the  reactions  late  in  life.of  Mr.  Mill's  milder  but  more 
melancholy  temperament  upon  the  hard  abstractions  of  his 
&Uher;  but  no  revision  could  have  eliminated  the  ruinous  con- 
tradictions between  the  abstractions  themselves  and  the  funda* 
mental  principles  of  his  thinking.  Nature,  as  Mr.  Mill  de* 
scribes  her,  is  a  compound  of  intractable  material  and  omnipo- 
tent,  or  at  least  ungovernable  power,  wholly  destitute  of  intelli- 
gence, conscience  or  compassion ;  a  vast  embodiment  of  brute 
force,  part  of  which  she  spends  in  torturing  and  killing  the 
sentieiU  creatures  engendered  in  her  womb — a  mother  and  an 
infanticide  Something  might  be  said  for  this  conception  as  a 
piece  of  pure  anthropomorphic  personification  did  it  issue  from 
the  brain  of  a  despairing  rationalist,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  Mr.  Mill  could  have  had  no  experience  of  a 
Nature  like  this  and  therefore  that  in  his  hands  the  speculation 
is  extreme  metempiricism ;  for  the  living  world  is  as  much  a 
part  of  Nature  as  inanimate  matter,  so  that  what  is  called 
murder  is  in  fact  suicide  or  at  any  rate  innocent  death ;  the 
cruelty  of  Nature  is  her  mortal  agony — ^sbe  is  herself  the 
Pometbeus  Bound  and  not  the  malignant  power  who  sends  the 
vultures.  Mr.  Mill  s  deity  is  if  possible  more  inexcusably  met- 
empirical  than  his  Nature.  We  can  best  describe  him  by  say- 
ing that  in  intelligence  and  moral  character  he  ranks  indefi- 
nitely below  Mrs.  Mill,  the  one  abstraction  which  awakens  Mr. 
Mills  enthusiasm.  He  is  a  respectable  and  disinterested  person 
who  has  undertaken  to  call  Nature  to  order  and  to  set  her 
right;  and  has  been  lamentably  worsted  in  the  trial,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  the  creation  so  far  being  that  it  is  as  good 
as  the  "  intractable  material "  and  vicious  temper  of  Nature  has 
permitted.  There  are  certainly  no  traces  of  this  good-natured 
incapability  in  the  universe  and  consequently  none  in  Mr. 
Mill's  experience.  There  are  natural  forces  which  encounter 
other  natural  forces  and  we  who  are  caught  in  the  collision  suf- 
fer, but  who  can  find  any  battle  field  where  God  and  Nature 
have  fought  or  any  victory  won  by  either.  Mr.  Mill's  God  is 
simply  a  very  considerable  Mr.  Mill  (which  accounts  for  his 
inferiority  to  Mrs.  Mill);  a  large  being  who  has  a  critical 
VOL.  xxxvi.  8 
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faculty  and  a  conscience  equal  to  the  detection  and  disapproval  of 
Nature's  vices  but  not  strength  enough  to  compel  her  to  reforni. 
As  to  Beligion,  Mr.  Mill  does  not  say  what  his  father  said  of 
modem  Christianity  that  it  is  the  we  plus  ultra  of  wickedness, 
but  that  it  is  of  doubtful  utility  and  that  we  are  quite  as  well 
off  without  it  This  is  logical  if  God  and  Nature  have  been 
represented  truthfully ;  if  we  are  right  in  our  Manichasanism 
we  cannot  be  wrong  in  our  irreligion.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served again  that  Mr.  Mill  confesses  to  having  had  no  experi- 
ence of  religion,  standing  in  this  respect  quite  alone  among  his 
contemporaries.  "I  am/'  he  says,  "perhaps  the  one  person  of 
my  time  who  has — not  rejected  a  religion,  but — who  never  had 
one."  We  do  not  say  that  this  disqualified  Mr.  Mill  from 
having  an  opinion  on  the  Utility  of  Beligion,  but  only  that  such 
an  opinion  must  have  been  rationalistic  and  not  empirical 

We  have  only  one  more  question  to  put  here.  If  the  uni- 
verse is  of  this  sort ;  if  there  is  the  victorious  incarnation  of 
evil  in  the  material  world  and  an  incapable  apotheosis  of  good, 
a  real  creator  however  impotent  and  a  real  providence  how- 
ever baffled  and  thwarted  over  against  the  fatal  dualism  of 
nature ;  what  becomes  of  sensationalism,  idealism,  and  nihilism? 
Matter  must  be  more  than  the  bare  permanent  possibility  or 
unknown  condition  of  sensation  if  it  wields  all  these  tremen- 
dous forces:  mind,  divine  or  human,  more  than  a  bare  aggre- 
gate of  sensations  if  it  sustains,  even  discomfitted,  this  conflict 
It  is  the  old  dilemma  of  the  Dualism  of  Force  which  has  stared 
philosophers  out  of  countenance  from  Spinoza  to  Spencer,  and 
which  as  we  hope  to  show  makes  short  work  with  Mr.  Mill^s 
phenomenalism. 
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ExpoBition  of  1  Cor.  xiT,  34,  35.  "  Let  jour  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches ; 
for  it  18  noi  pennitted  onto  them  to  speak ;  but  thej  are  oommanded  to  be  under 
obedienoe,  as  also  saith  the  law.  And  if  thej  will  learn  anything,  let  them  ask 
tiieir  husbands  at  home;  for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  chorch.'* 

This  passage  is  exciting  very  great  attention  in  our  day. 
The  question  of  woman's  place  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
world,  is  being  widely  discussed;  and  this  teaching  of  Paul 
upon  the  subject  cannot  be  ignored.  We  have  lying  before  us 
seven  or  eight  learned  treatises,  all  issued  within  a  short  time, 
oiging  various  different  theories  of  this  passage.*  The  fore- 
most of  these  take  the  most  extreme  and  emphatic  ground 
against  woman's  speech.  Thus,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  Oct., 
1870,  we  are  told,  "that  the  injunction  of  silence  is  of  perpetual 
obligation,"  "forbidding  the  women  to  speak  at  all  in  the 
assemblies;"  "because  in  its  very  nature,  whatever  the  manner 
of  it  may  be,  speaking  in  the  assembly  is  inconsistent  with  the 
position  of  women  in  the  churches."  So  also  Professor  Clapp. 
Others  of  these  writers  go  to  the  very  opposite  extreme,  and 
claim,  that  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  put,  either  by 
Scripture  or  by  reason,  upon  the  speech  of  woman,  any  more 
than  upon  that  of  man.  In  the  Congregational  Quarterly^  April, 
1874,  we  are  pointed  in  this  direction. 

Such  is  the  interest  excited  upon  this  subject,  and  such  the 
confusion  and  contradiction  of  views  concerning  it  An  exam- 
ination and  determination  of  the  passage  before  us  is,  therefore, 
extremely  important  for  us  all  at  this  time;  not  only  that  we 
may  save  ourselves  and  others  from  the  loose  and  dangerous 

*  1.  Hm  SUence  of  Women  Bequired  in  the  Churches.  Bj  Bey.  A.  H.  Boa&  Bib, 
Sacra,  1870,  April  and  Oct  2.  An  Argument  against  Women's  Voice  in  Church. 
Bf  Prof.  S.  0.  Bastlbtt,  in  reply  to  Bey.  Mr.  Helmer.  Advance,  1869.  3.  Women 
not  Forbidden  to  Speak,  but  to  Babble.  Bj  Bey.  Habmok  Loomib;  Oong.  Quar^ 
April,  1814  4.  Woman  maj  not  Speak  in  Meeting.  Bj  Miss  Augusta  Moou; 
O&ng.  Qfiar^  April,  1874.  5.  Speakmg,  not  Babbling,  forbidden.  A  reply  to  Mr. 
loonis;  Comg,  Quar,,  Oct,  1874.  6.  Seyeral  Essays  in  fayor  of  Woman's  Speech, 
as  against  PauL  7.  Professor  Clapp's  essay  before  the  Illinois  Association,  May, 
1878,  on  Woman  not  a  Public  Character,  and  sundry  replies  to  it  in  the  AdoaiMe, 
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views  80  prevalent ;  but  also,  that  the  minds  of  all,  and  espe- 
cially of  oar  women,  may  be  settled  and  grounded  as  to  personal 
duty,  and  they  may  go  forward  without  misgivings  to  the  ful- 
filment of^it  We  love  our  Bible;  and  we  mean  to  do  just 
what  it  enjoins.  But  while  our  view  of  its  teachings  on  this 
point  remains  unsettled  or  disputed,  under  the  mixed  and 
dubious  utterances  of  our  times^r-rmany  are  faltering  in  their 
activity,  wondering  who  may,  or  who  ought  to  take  part 
in  our  meetings ;  and  what  little  is  done,  is  without  the  courage 
and  success  that  comes  from  well  settled  conviction.*  A 
review  of  the  ground  is  surely  needed;  and  this  we  now 
attempt. 

We  have  in  this  passage,  seemingly,  a  plain  divine  prohibi- 
tion of  all  female  utterance  in  the  assembled  church.  But  such 
a  complete  prohibition  is  so  singular,  being  found  in  no  other 
passage, f^and  so  unlikely,  for  any  reason  that  has  been  or 
could  be  assigned, — ^and  so  undesirable,  for  the  good  of  Christi- 
anity itself,  that  all  Christians  have  understood  the  language 
with  some  limitations.  And  the  only  question  among  them 
for  ages,  has  been,  how  far  the  laws  of  language  will  allow 
those  limitations  to  be  carried,  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
Scripture. 

Thus,  it  is  almost  universally  conceded,  that  this  injunction 
of  **  silence  in  the  churches"  was  not  intended  to  forbid  singing, 
either  in  chorus  or  in  solo.  And  many  would  go  further,  and 
say  that,  for  the  same  reason,  praying  could  not  be  included  in 
the  prohibition,  or  indeed  any  purely  devotional  exercise,  such 
as  responses  or  readings  from  Scripture  or  other  such  service. 
Tf  the  silence  enjoined  be  not  absolute,  but  allow  of  singing, 
then  the  command  here  was  not  directed  against  devotional 
utterance  at  all,  but  at  something  else  here  described  more 
definitely  as  "to  speak." 

Again,  it  is  universally  conceded,  that  this  injunction  of 
"silence" is  not  a  bar  to  class-teaching  in  the  church  assembled 

*  Brim  80  learned  »  man  as  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  publidj  stated  in  niinois  fire 
years  ago,  that  *' there  are  graye  diiBcultiee  about  this  passage,  and  all  that  I  can 
do  is  to  waH  for  light" 

f  Iffr.  Boss  wronglj  speaks  (p.  T6],  766)  of  the  "passages  enjoining  silence 
upon  women  in  the  churches.  This  one  passage  before  us,  is  the  onlj  church 
passage  to  be  found. 
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as  a  bible-acbool,  or  to  the  repeating  of  Scripture,  or  even  other 
exercise,  before  the  whole,  or  to  the  giving  of  evidence  or 
iDfonnatioD  when  called  for.  And  many  would  say,  that,  for 
the  same  reason,  this  passage  cannot  mean  to  prohibit  any 
Christian  testimony  or  statement  of  experience,  or  other  modest 
womanly  utterance  not  made  in  violation  of  any  other  Scripture. 
K  the  silence  required  be  not  absolute,  but  allow  some  use  of 
the  voice,  then  the  speaking  here  forbidden  is  only  that  sort  of 
speaking  which  is  everywhere  else  prohibited,  namely,  that 
which  is  insubordinate  and  dictatorial  to  man,  and  therefore 
unwomanly  (as  taught  in  1  Tim.  ii,  11,  12,  etc.). 

Interpreting  the  passage  in  this  common^sense  way,  as  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church  in  all  ages,  we  shall  have  it  in  harmony 
with  all  other  Scripture,  as  well  as  with  reason  and  the  expt*di- 
eocy  of  things;  while  at  the  same  time  we  shall  do  no  violence 
to  the  language  of  the  apostle,  and  put  no  contempt  upon  his 
inspired  authority  in  the  casa  But  of  late,  the  idea  of  any 
fa'mttation  upon  fecliale  speech  has  become  so  distasteful  to 
many,  that  the  present  generation  are  attempting  to  ignore  the 
apostle's  teaching  entirely.  And,  instead  of  debating  how  far 
his  injunction  admits  of  limitation,  the  sceptical  are  boldly 
declaring,  that  it  is  of  no  force  to  u&  Even  some  good  people 
have  fallen  into  this  sceptical  snare.     It  takes  two  forms : 

].  Some,  more  flippant  than  reverent,  assert,  that  this  passage 
is  only  the  unadvised  utterance  of  "an  old  bachelor,"  in  which 
Paul  without  divine  warrant  gives  his  own  ascetic  notions, 
begotten  of  his  celibate  habits ;  whereas  we  are  better  situated 
than  he  to  judge  what  is  right  in  the  case.  But  here  let  it  be 
observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  far  from  knowing  cer- 
tainly that  Paul  was  a  bachelor,  as  an  able  writer  has  shown ; 
Qor  would  this  teaching  be  any  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
** crusty  bachelor,"  than  from  the  **  tyrant  husband"  of  whom 
these  objectors  talk.  Secondly,  the  general  tenor  of  Paura 
teaching  is  in  the  direction  of  elevating  woman,  far  mo^e  than 
was  the  current  sentiment  of  his  day ;  so  that  the  passage  could 
not  come  from  any  such  feeling  as  alleged.  Thirdly,  thus  to 
charge,  is  not  only  to  put  unjust  contempt  on  the  character  of 
Panl,  but  I©  deny  his  inspiration,  and  so  to  despoil  the  Word 
of  God.     When  we  treat  one  passage  thus,  we  have  nowhere  to 
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stop  till  we  reject  the  whole  Bibla  Of  course,  no  true  disciple 
of  Christ  can  wittingly  maintain  this  view. 

2.  Others  assert,  that  the  command  was  only  a  temporary 
and  local  one,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  habits  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Corinthian  church;  and  that  therefore  it  has 
become  obsolete,  and  has  no  binding  force  on  us.  In  reply  we 
say :  There  may  indeed  be  found  here  and  there  a  few  remarks 
of  Paul,  of  a  merely  prudential  and  advisory  character,  without 
special  authority  to  us, — where  he  expressly  announces  that  he 
is  not  speaking  by  divine  command.  But  to  extend  this  view 
to  any  passage  not  so  announced,  will  be  to  subvert  the  whole 
inspired  authority  of  the  apostla  And  the  passage  before  us 
is  one,  which,  instead  of  being  thus  specifically  released  from 
general  obligation,  is  most  expressly  enforced  as  of  universal 
application.  It  begins  with  the  langUHge,  ^^ As  in  all  the 
churches  of  Christ,  let  your  women,  etc; — which  the  best 
critics  now  agree  in  punctuating  thus  as  properly  one  con- 
tinuous sentence:  (so  Lachman,  Conybeare,  and  Howson,  etc.) 
The  passage  ends  with  a  severe  rebuke  (v.  86-88)  of  any  one 
who  should  reject  this  teaching,  concluding  with  this  decisive 
language :  "  Let  him  acknowledge,  that  the  things  that  I  write 
unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord" 

A  passage  thus  announced,  not  only  without  hint  of  being 
exceptional,  but  with  solemn  asseveration  to  the  contrary,  cannot 
be  thrown  aside  as  not  intended  for  u&  Any  one  who  treats 
this  portion  of  Scripture  thus,  must  be  quite  unsettled  as  to 
anything  and  everything  in  the  Bible.  If  we  begin  such  a 
process  of  ignoring  what  does  not  answer  our  purpose,  there  is 
no  barrier  we  can  put  up  against  any  amount  of  caviling  and 
rejection  of  truth.  To  accept  such  a  view  of  Paul's  teaching 
here,  is  not  only  to  undermine  our  own  basis  of  reliance  upon 
Scripture  as  any  sure  guide  for  us, — but  is  to  give  full  license 
to  the  uni  versalist,  the  sceptic,  the  most  heretical  mutilator  of  the 
Bible,  in  all  his  daring  denials  of  every  unwelcome  statement. 

We  confidently  say,  therefore,  that  to  the  Bible  Christian 
there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  this  passage, 
in  any  of  these  modern  devices  for  ignoring  it  as  of  no  force  to 
us.  As  loyal  to  God's  Word,  we  must  look  only  in  the  other 
direction ;  and,  seeing  that  Christ's  Church  has  always  found 
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here  a  probibitioa  binding  upon  all,  but  not  in  the  unlimited 
sense  of  absolute  silence, — we  must  simply  decide, — how  far 
may  we  go,  under  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  apostle's  language, 
in  the  allowable  limitation  of  bis  seemingly  absolute  prohibition. 
Several  limitations  have  been  attempted,  which  cannot  be 
approved: 

1.  An  attempt  to  limit  the  prohibition  to  public  meetings, 
or  to  business  meetings.  This  cannot  be  maintained ;  for  the 
passage  says  simply  **  the  church"  and  **  the  churches,"  that  is, 
the  Christian  assemblings  of  every  sort,  whether  for  worship, 
for  prayer,  for  business,  for  search  of  the  Scriptures,  or  for  any 
other  organic  design.  Whatever  is  here  forbidden,  is  just  as 
wrong  before  a  Sunday-school  or  a  concert,  as  before  any  other 
church  gathering.  The  error  here  attempted  is  sufficiently 
exposed  in  the  Bib.  Sacra,  1870,  p.  748. 

2.  An  attempt  to  limit  the  word  ^^  speak,"  as  here  meaning 
only  to  preach,  or  as  meaning  only  to  babble, — one  or  the  other 
of  these — preaching  or  babbling — being  understood  as  all  that 
is  forbidden  to  women  by  PauL  The  latter  view,  the  "babble" 
theory,  is  fully  presented  by  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis,  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Quarterly  for  April,  1874 ;  but  is  very  ably  and  critically 
overthrown  in  the  October  number  (as  rehearsed  by  Professor 
Clapp).  And  neither  of  these  theories  can  make  any  headway, 
as  their  very  contrariness  indicates. 

We  must  fall  back,  therefore,  on  the  only  remaining  and 
legitimate  limitations  of  the  passage ;  which  we  proceed  to  set 
forth,  in  the  method  we  have  held  for  years. 

We  have  here  three  different  expressions  of  Paul,  which 
seem  peremptory  against  woman's  right  of  speech  in  the  church. 
1.  "Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches."  2.  "For 
it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak."  8.  "  It  is  a  shame  for 
women  to  speak  in  the  church."  Let  us  try  to  interpret  these 
three  expressions  in  their  order. 

1.  "Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches."  As 
already  stated,  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  this  does  not  mean 
absolute  silence.  In  1  Tim.  ii,  11,  12,  we  find  the  same 
requirement,  of  silence  in  a  limited  sense,  that  is  relative 
ailence,  for  woman,  everywhere ;  abstinence  from  authoritative 
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teaching,  orself-assertioii  over  man.  **Let  the  women  learn  in 
silence  [relatively]  with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a 
woman  to  teach  or  nsarp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence''  relatively  to  him, — that  is,  in  ^hat  silence  which 
abstains  from  "authority  over  the  man,'' — so  much  silence  as 
is  needful  in  order  to  "learn  with  all  subjection.''  The  passage 
before  ns  is  only  an  application  of  this  general  principle  to  the 
church  in  session.  Its  meaning  must  be,  "Let  your  women 
keep  silence  [relatively]  in  the  churches, "^-so  much  silence  as 
is  needful  for  the  good  order  I  am  enjoining  in  this  chapter, 
and  especially  in  the  verses  next  preceding.  That  this  is  the 
limitation  upon  the  word  here,  the  same  limitation  as  in  the 
other  passage  from  1st  Timothy,  is  evident  from  the  reason 
immediately  added, — "For  it  is — ^to  them — to  be  in  subjection." 
Such  silence  is  required  as  is  needed  for  subjection,  and  no 
other.* 

So  then,  the  meaning  is  not — "keep  entire  silence  with  this 
or  that  exception, — except  in  singing  or  except  in  something 
else," — as  most  interpret  it.  If  the  writer  had  meant  to  make 
exceptions,  he  would  have  said  so,  in  this  clause  as  in  the  next. 
But  the  meaning  is  simply  this ;— ^"  keep  the  sileuce  of  subjec- 
tion, the  womanly  quiet  and  reserve  which  is  everywhere 
enjoined, — ^keep  this  same  in  the  church,  as  it  is  required  at 
home  and  in  all  places." 

The  relative  siknce  here  prescribed  is  drawn  directly  from 
the  previous  verse  (80) — i;he  intervening  sentence  ("  for,"  etc.,  v. 
81-88)  being  clearly  a  mere  parenthesis,  explaining  the  propriety 
and  feasibility  of  the  thing  required.  Paul  there  first  enjoins  a 
relative  silence  on  all,  the  men  included.  V.  29,  80.  When 
"two  or  three"  are  to  speak  in  rotation,  "let  the  first  one  hold 
his  peace,"  that  is,  stop  speaking  for  the  time  being,  as  soon  as 

*  Aooording^  to  the  principle  of  the  passage,  yoting  ta  certainlj  more  question- 
hie  than  anj  other  mode  of  expression ;  for  this  carries  *'  authority^'  rather  than 
"  Buhjection"  in  it.  And  if  the  actual  majority  vote  of  all  the  men  composing  a 
church  he  oyer-ruled  hy  Totes  of  women  turning  the  scale,  it  may  be  hard  to  see 
why  this  is  not  the  very  using  of  "  authority  over  the  man"  which  Paul  forbids ; 
though  certainly  the  women  do  not  "  usurp"  it,  if  this  over-ruling  power  is  Tolun- 
tarUy  conferred  by  the  men  themselves.  Must  it  not  be  more  scriptural,  for  every 
church  taking  women's  votes,  to  except  from  their  operation,  by  special  provision, 
every  such  case  as  that  just  referred  to  ? 
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the  divine  prompting  calls  for  "another  that  sitteth  by.*'  In 
other  words,  if  one  by  our  side  is  divinely  prompted  to  occupy 
the  floor,  we  should  give  way  to  him,  so  that  all  may  have 
opp(»rtanity  to  speak,  (as  is  altogether  reasonable  and  practica- 
ble, he  adds  in  parenthesis.)  And  then  he  forthwith  (at  v.  84) 
applies  this  relative  ^  holding  of  the  peace"  to  the  women  par- 
ticalarly,  as  most  subject  to  such  subordination,  and  perhaps 
as  there  in  Corinth  most  needing  the  caution.*  "Let  your 
women  [particularly — in  such  a  case]  hold  their  peace  in  the 
churches;"  for  they  particularly  are  **to  be  under  obedience." 
Not  "keep  silence"  absolutely,  but  "hold  their  peace"  rela- 
tively, as  expressed  in  the  previous  verse  (80),  (where  Oony- 
beareand  Howson  render  it — "end  the  discourse ;")  for  it  is 
the  same  Oreek  expression  in  both  places,  {aiydco).  Let  them 
stop  speaking  when  others  wish  to  speak ;  especially  let  them 
stop  conversational  inquiries  in  church,  as  he  proceeds  to  par- 
ticularize (v.  85).  Let  them  keep  quiet  and  orderly,  as  "  under 
obedience."  This  is  all  the  word  means,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
nection ;  for  this  matter  of  order  is  the  very  subject  the  apostle 
18  discussing. 

2.  "  For  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak,  but  [they 
are  commanded]  to  be  under  obedience ;  as  also  saith  the  law." 
Here  the  translators  have  unfortunately  inserted  the  proposition 
"they  are  commanded,"  supposing  that  this  would  make  the 
sense  plainer;  whereas,  the  real  sense  is  pervei-ted  by  this  gra- 
taitous  interpolation.  They  mistook  the  idea  from  a  wrong 
understanding  of  the  word  "but"  in  this  place. 

In  Greek  as  in  English,  the  conjunction  but  with  a  negative 
before  it  has  two  uses:  (1)  Disjunctive,  {ovx  .  .  .  a\Xa,  not 
.  .  .  but)  on  the  contrary  to  what  has  gone  before ;  as,  "  I 
came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill,"  Mat  v,  7.  (2)  Subordinate, 
aomewhat  like  a  preposition,  {ovh  .  .  .  aX^a,  not  .  .  .  but) 
Mve  or  excepting  what  follows,  which  is  thus  excepted  from 
the  n^ative  that  has  gone  before ;  as,  "  He  hath  not  grieved 
me  but  in  part,"  2  Cor.  ii,  6 ;  that  is,  **  not .  . .  except  in  part." 

*  Pm1*8  mMitioii  of  the  disorddr  indioatos  its  exiftenoe  at  Corinth.  And  this 
ihowB  that  the  cuatoiiui  of  the  day  gare  women  a  chance  to  speak  in  meetings. 
Hence  Paul's  teaching  cannot  he  a  mere  outgrowth  from  some  aoatere  notion  of 
thoN  timM  in  that  respect 
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The  apostle  seems  at  first  to  say,  that  the  offender  has  not 
grieved  him ;  but  his  whole  statement,  with  the  *'  but"  upon  it, 
shows  that  he  has  grieved  him  by  way  of  exception.  Here  the 
''but"  limits  the  previous  ''not;''  so  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
not,  bat  not  except  in  a  certain  respect. 

Thus  again,  in  Mark  ix,  8,  "  They  saw  no  man  any  more 
save  (but)  Jesus  only,"  {ovx  aXXa); — tlie  very  translation 
"save''  or  except  instead  of  but, — and  the  fact  that  Matthew 
(xvii,  8)  actually  substitutes  except  (««  //r),) — shows  clearly 
this  use  of  the  word.  We  are  first  told,  "  They  saw  no  man ;" 
but  the  whole  statement  shows  that  they  did  see  a  man ;  for 
the  last  clause  is  an  exception  to  the  first. 

So  in  the  passage  before  us:  "For  it  is  not  permitted  (or 
appointed)  unto  them  to  speak,  {aXXa,  but,  except,)  save  to 
be  under  obedience."  Here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  there  seems 
at  first  to  be  an  absolute  "  not"  given,  but  the  added  words  of 
exception  make  it  only  a  limited  ''  not,"  that  is,  a  "  not  save" 
or  except,  or  only  in  a  certain  way. 

It  belongs  then  to  women,  to  speak  only  (or  not  except)  in 
a  way  of  subordination,  just  as  enjoined  in  1  Tim.  ii,  11,  12, 
and  in  all  other  Scripture,  or  (in  Paul's  own  added  words)  "  as 
also  saith  the  law."  This  appended  expression  shows,  that  the 
sentiment  here  is  only  a  parallel  reiteration  of  the  general 
doctrine  concerning  women  everywhere^  as  being  specially 
applicable  to  them  "in  church."  They  are  to  "hold  their 
peace"  or  be  quiet  there  as  elsewhere,  so  far  as  needful  in 
order  to  be  "  in  subjection,"  and  not  "  to  usurp  authority  over 
the  man."  But  this  does  not  require  them  to  be  absolutely 
silent  at  home ;  and  no  more  does  it  require  them  to  be  abso- 
lutely silent  in  church.  "  It  is  appointed  to  them  not  to  speak 
except  [so  as]  to  be  in  subjection ;"  for  exactly  thus  the  verse 
may  be  rendered. 

Besides  the  cases  given  above,  2  Cor.  ii,  5,  Mark  ix,  8,  1  Cor. 
xiv,  84,  we  add  the  following,  as  plain  cases  of  dXXa  but  in 
this  subordinate  sense  of  save,  except,  or  unless.  Gal.  i,  12, 
"Neither  was  I  taught  it  but  (except)  by  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ;"  2  Cor.  i,  18,  "We  write  none  other  things  than  (other 
than  or  except)  what  ye  read ;"  Heb.  v,  4,  "  No  man  taketh 
this  honor  unto  himself  but  (except)  he  that  is  called  of  God ;" 
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1  Cor.  iii,  5,  "Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  Apollos,  but  (except) 
ministers  ?"  So  also,  2  Cor.  vii,  9,  "  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were 
made  sorry,  but  (except)  that  je  sorrowed  nnto  repentance  ;*' 

2  Cor.  V,  4,  "llot  that  we  wish  to  be  unclothed,  but  (except  or 
unless)  to  be  clothed  upon  ;"*  Rom.  vii,  17,  20,  "  It  is  no  more 

1  that  do  it,  but  (except  or  save  only)  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me  ;^' 
Mat  ix,  24,  Mark  v,  39,  Luke  viii,  62,  "The  maid  is  not  dead 
but  (save  that  she)  sleepeth," — (death  is  only  a  sleep ;)  John  xi, 
4,  "This  sickness  is  not  unto  death  but  (save)  for  the  glory  of 
God  r  2  Cor.  xiii,  7,  "  Not  that  we  should  appear  approved, 
but  (except)  that  ye  should  do  that  which  is  honest''  The 
following  may  be  added:  Mark  ix,  87,  John  xii,  44,  "He 
that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  not  on  me  but  (except  as  he 
believetb)  on  him  that  sent  me:"  John  vii,  16,  and  xiv,  24, 
"My  doctrine  is  not  mine  but  (save  as  it  is)  his  that  sent  me ;" 
Acts  V,  4,  "  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men  but  (except  in  lying) 
unto  God;"  1  Cor.  vii,  10,  12,  "I  command,  yet  not  I  but 
(except  or  without)  the  Lord ;"  xv,  10,  "  I  labored,  yet  not  I 
but  (save  or  unless)  the  grace  of  God  with  me ;"  Mat  x,  20, 
"It  is  not  ye  that  speak  but  (except  or  without)  the  Spirit" 
We  have  here  given  seven  cases  that  are  certain,  with  eight 
more  quite  clear,  and  eight  others  probable ;  in  all  twenty-three 
cases  of  this  usagaf  So  certainly  is  our  translation  of  this 
verse  in  accordance  with  New  Testament  usaga 

This  mode  of  speech  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  as  Winer 
reminds  us.  For  examples,  see  Gen.  xxxii,  27,  "  I  will  not  let 
thee  go  except  (Heb.  ok  u  but  if)  thou  bless  me ;"  Lev.  xxii,  6, 
"Shidl  not  eat  of  the  holy  things  unless  (but  if)  he  wash;"  2 
Sam.  V,  6,  "  Thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither  except  (but  if)  thou 
take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame ;"  Buth  i,  17,  "  If  aught  but 
(except)  death  part  me  and  thee ;"  Gen.  xxxix,  9,  "  Nothing 
hath  be  kept  from  me  except  (but  if)  thee;"  xxviii,  17,  "This 
is  none  other  but  (but  if  or  except)  the  house  of  God ;"  Esther 

*  Here  note,  that  we  have  the  inflnitiTe  after  aXKa  hU^  just  as  in  the  passage 
before  na. 

f  The  foUowing  nineteen  other  passages  perhaps  belong  here :  Matt  zz,  23,  and 
Kark  z,  40 ;  Mark  ziy,  36.  and  Luke  zzii,  4*2 ;  John  ▼,  22,  30,  and  yi,  38,  and  zli, 
49,  and  zvi,  13,  1  Thes.  ii,  4,  and  It,  8,  Heb.  xi,  13,  I  Cor.  vii.  19,  and  zv,  37, 

2  Cor.  i,  24,  and  ii,  4,  and  zii,  16,  GaL  iv,  7,  and  vi  16 ;  possibly  also,  John  iz,  31, 
aiidzzi,8. 
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ii,  15,  *'  She  required  nothing  bat  (but  if  or  except)  what  the 
king's  chamberlain  appointed;"  Isa.  xlii,  19,  **Who  is  blind 
but  (but  if  or  except)  my  servant?"  (See  in  Gesenius'  jETeftreto 
Lexicon,) 

NoTB.— Donnegan  in  his  Greek  Lexioon  defines,—"  'AXA^,  but,— end  so  aXX*  ^, 
except,  unless,  after  Mtv  AA^,  in  Eurip.  HippoL  932,  Taloken.**  Again  he  says : 
**'AAA'  ^,  viz:  (l)M  ff,  unless,  except,  following  a  negation  or  the  word ^Aor," 
etc.  So  we  find  it  at  2  Cor.  i,  13,  "None  other  than;'*  Luke  xii,  61,  "I  teU  you, 
not  [to  bring]  other  than  (or  save)  a  sword;"  1  Cor.  iii,  6,  (com.  texti)  "  Who  is 
Paul,  and  who  Apollos,  other  than  (unless  or  but)  ministers."  Now  mark  how 
easy  it  was  for  writers  to  drop  the  ^,  making  dXA*  ^  into  simple  iiXk\  as  it  is  here 
in  1  Cor.  14,  34.  As  Bonnegan  says :  *'  'AXAd,  but,— or  indeed  tiian,  aBBwering  to 
iXko^,  Odys.  8,  3II4  and  at  21,  71,  instead  of  ^,  also  in  prose,  Thuoid.  1,  83, 
Isocrat  ad  Niod.,  p.  23B,  and  Plat  Protag.,  p.  177,  ed.  Heind."  Ajid  although 
Winer,  in  his  N.  T.  Gram.,  §53,  10,  lb,  does  indeed  deny  that  oAAd  is  ever  equiv- 
alent to  ei  f4t  (—how  can  he  do  this,  in  face  of  Mark  ix,  8,  compared  with  its 
paraU^  Mat.  xvii,  87—)  yet,  at  §63,  Ta,  note,  he  exhibits  Ihis  ^U%'  ^  as  from 
dAXo  ^  for  which  aX^  might  very  readily  be  used.  Ajid  there  is  certainly  no 
other  way  to  explain  such  passages  as  those  we  have  given  above. 

There  is  another  way  of  arriving  at  the  same  result  Winer 
(in  his  N.  T.  Gram.,  §56,  8)  says:  "It  has  frequently  been  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  sentences  which  contain  a  single  n^ative 
followed  by  aAAa  (or  Si)  but,  are  not  always  to  be  understood 
as  purely  n^ative,  but  (in  consequence  of  a  construction, 
which  though  Hebraistic  occurs  also  in  Greek  prose)  must  be 
rendered — not  so  much  ...  as.  Thus,  Mark  v,  89,  *  The  maid 
is  not  dead  but  sleepeth,'  where  the  latter  thought  exactly  over- 
turns the  former."*  And  Winer  concedes  (at  b)  that  in  many 
such  eases  *^Ovx  ,  ,  ,  aXXa  logically  means — not  so  much  .  .  • 
as."t  So  Stuart  (in  his  N.  T.  Gram.,  §184,  8)  gives  this  as  **  a 
softened  and  comparative  negative,"  adding:  Matt  10,  20,  ^'It 
is  not  80  much  you  who  speak  as  it  is  the  spirit  So  Mark  9,  87, 
1  Cor.  15,  10,  John  12,  44 ;  ei  aL 

*  He  cites  in  illustration  as  follows:  Matt,  z,  20,  .34,  and  xv,  11,  Mark  v,  39,  and 
iz,  37,  Luke  10,  20,  Acts  v,  4,  1  Cor.  xv,  10,  2  Cor.  13,  1,  I  Thes.  iv,  8;  3  Cor. 
2,  5,  as  given  by  Scbott,  Luke  xiv.  12,  by  DeWette ;  also,  John  zii,  44.  80  in 
Demosth.  Euerg.,  684^,  Aesop  148,  2,  Klots  Devar.,  p.  9  (note  1,  h). 

t  Yet  he  thinks  it  stiU  should  be  granunatically  rendered  as  usual — "  not  .  •  . 
but" — the  implied  sense  being  only  "  the  rhetorical  coloring  of  the  composition." 
But  here  we  ask,  would  it  indeed  be  better  in  Mark  iz,  8,  to  change  from  *'  save" 
to  but,  in  face  of  the  parallel  Matt,  zvii,  8,  where  it  must  be  "save?"  Or,  in  the 
passage  before  us.  where  the  same  *'  save  "  evidently  gives  the  true  sense,  is  it 
better  to  retain  the  "but,"  which  leads  everybody  astray? 
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Let  us  give  a  list  of  passages  wherein  this  usage  occurs. 
The  following  are  cited  by  Winer  and  others  under  this  head : 
Matt  X,  84,  "I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  (so  much  as)  a 
sword;"*  Mat.  xiii,  11,  "Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  the  man,  but  (so  much  as)  that  which  cometh  out;"  1 
Thes.  \Vj  8,  "  He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man 
bat  God,"  (not  so  much  man  as  God).  We  add  all  tlie  eight 
clear,  and  the  eight  probable,  and  several  of  the  nineteen  pos- 
sible uses  of  '*  but"  for  except  (as  given  before ;)  eight  of  which 
cases  Winer  also  gives.  We  also  add  Mark  x,  8,  **  They  are 
no  more  twain  but  (so  much  as)  one  flesh.^f  Thus  we  have 
over  twenty  clear  cases  of  this  usage,  besides  some  twelve  other 
possible  cas6s. 

And  thus  is  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  great  scholar 
Winer,  citing  also  what  is  *' frequently  laid  down  as  a  rule," 
that  the  Greek  expression  ovx  akXa  not  butj  is  often  "  not  to 
be  understood  as  purely  negative,"  but  as  logically  (if  not 
grammatically)  meaning — "  not  so  much  one  thing  as  another." 
Hen«*e  the  passage  before  us  reads  as  follows:  "For  it  is  not 
permitted  (or  appointed)  unto  them  to  speak,  so  much  as  to  be 
in  subjection ;"  that  is,  they  are  to  speak  only  as  they  can  do  it 
in  subjection ;  or,  they  are  not  to  speak,  save  to  be  (or  except 
as  being)  in  subjection.  And  this  is  the  very  result  we  arrived 
at  before. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  third  statement  of  Paul,  v.  86 :  "  It 
is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church."  The  error 
usually  committed  here  is,  in  understanding  this  as  an  inde- 
pendent  assertion ;  whereas,  it  is  only  a  dependent  part  of  the 
whole  verse,  thus :  "  And  if  they  will  learn  anything,  let  them 
ask  their  husbands  at  home ;  for  it  is  a  shame  to  women  to 
speak  [it]  in  the  church."  To  speak  it,  that  is,  the  speaking 
he  has  just  referred  to,  the  questioning  and  answering  on  some 

*  ICark  here  alio  the  implied  infinitiye  after  aX^  but^  Just  as  in  the  passage 


f  Sdiott  wions^y  adds  2  Cor.  U,  6;  and  most  of  the  seyen  certain  cases  at 
*'biit"  lor  except  (as  before)  are  strangely  overlooked  and  ignored  by  Winer  and 
others.  Here  perhaps  may  belongi  John  vi,  26,  27,  and  vii,  2S,  Phil.  16,  1  Cor. 
m,  23,  22 ;  also  i,  17  given  by  Meyer,  vii,  4,  4  by  Flatte,  z,  24  by  Meyer  and 
SdwCt,  lAike  xiT,  12  by  DeWette,  Eph.  vi,  12  by  others.  Winer  adds  the  similar 
I  in  Luke  z,  20,  Sehott  1  Pet  i,  12,  and  some  Malt  iz,  13,  Heb.  ziii,  9. 
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disputed  point,  which  would  tend  to  the  disorder  he  is  rebuking 
in  all  this  part  of  the  chapter.  His  language  is,  "  And  if  they 
will  learn  any  thing ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  previous  injunction, 
to  be  in  subjection  by  holding  their  peace  or  stopping  their 
discourse  when  others  wished  to  speak,  might  sometimes  pre- 
vent their  fully  getting  the  reason  of  something  taught  or 
done,  by  means  of  cross-questioning  on  the  spot 

"  Let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home,"  (Gr.  their  respective 
men).  That  is,  in  such  a  case  of  diflBiculty  on  their  mind,  let 
them  get  further  light  out  of  meeting,  instead  of  trying  a  col- 
loquy back  and  forth  in  church.  For  this  "is  a  shame  to 
women,"  he  says,  '*to  speak  [it  thus]  in  church."  He  means 
to  say,  "  A  shame  it  is  to  or  with  women  to  speak  [it  thus]  in 
church."  For  this  is  the  very  order  of  the  words  in  Greek; 
and  the  word  "  for"  before  **  women"  in  our  common  transla- 
tion, is  by  no  means  the  requisite  rendering. 

In  truth,  there  ie  an  ambiguity  here;  since  we  may  read 
either  "  it  is  a  shame  to  women  [for  them]  to  speak"  it  thus,  or 
— "  it  is  a  shame  [for  you]  to  or  with  women  to  speak"  or  dis- 
pute it  thus  in  church.  In  other  words,  (1)  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dative  word  "  women"  here  means  to  or  with  women, 
not  being  simply  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  "to  speak."  (2) 
It  is  more  probable  that  this  infinitive  has  an  indefinite  subject 
understood,  than  that  it  has  its  accusative  subject  (by  attraction) 
implied  in  the  dative  "  women."    For, 

(A)  If  the  word  "women"  were  simply  the  subject  of  "to 
speak,"  it  would  certainly  be  in  the  accusative  instead  of  the 
dative,  as  all  authorities  teach.  "The  subject  of  the  infinitive 
is  regularly  put  in  the  accusative ;"  (Stuart's  N.  T.  Oram,j  p. 
268).  And  so  all  authors.  Thus  we  have  the  accusative 
between  "is"  and  the  infinitive  in  1  Cor.  xi,  18,  (this  very  same 
epistle,)  "  Is  it  fitting — a  woman  to  pray  to  God  uncovered  ?" 
Johnxviii,  14,  "It  is  expedient — one  man  to  die;"  1  Pet  ii,  25, 
"It  is  the  will  of  God — ^you  to  put  to  silence,"  etc ;  Matt  xvii, 
14,  Mark  ix,  5,  Luke  ix,  88,  **It  is  good— us  to  be  here ;  Matt 
xix,  24,  Luke  xviii,  25,  "It  is  easier — a  camel  to  go,"  etc; 
Mark  ix,  43,  45,  "It  is  better — thee  to  enter,"  (so  corrected  by 
the  best  copies.  L.  T.  Tr. ;)  Heb.  xiii,  9,  "  It  is  good — the  heart 
to  be  established;"  Psa.  cxxxiii,  1  Sept,  "How  good  it  is — 
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brethren  to  dwell,"  etc  So  then,  as  the  dative  word  "  women" 
here  cannot  be  simply  the  subject  of  ^*to  speak,"  it  must  be  an 
adjunct  either  to  "shame"  or  to  "speak,"  and  we  must  read, 
^^it  is  a  shame  to  women,"  or  "it  is  a  shame  to  speak  to  or  with 
women." 

(B)  If  we  read — "  it  is  a  shame  to  women  to  speak,"  then 
the  unexpressed  subject  of  "  to  speak"  may  be  an  accusative 
implied  (by  attraction)  in  the  dative  "  women,"  thus :  "  It  is  a 
shame  to  women — them  to  speak  [it]  in  church."  But  this  is 
not  the  most  probable  meaning  here.  For,  (a)  In  that  case, 
instead  of  the  infinitive,  a  on  would  have  been  likely,  as  in 
Psa.  cxix,  71  Sept  "It  is  good  for  me  that  thou  hast  afflicted 
me."  (ft)  If  "women"  were  thus  adjunct  to  "shame,"  it  would 
be  likely  to  be  placed  next  to  it,  as  usual  in  such  casea  So  1 
Cor.  xi,  6,  "  It  is  a  shame  to  woman ;"  vii,  1,  26,  "  good  for 
man ;"  Matt  xviii,  8,  9,  Mark  ix,  48,  47,  "  better  for  thee  is  it ;" 
1  Cor.  ix,  15,  "  better  for  me ;"  Phil,  i,  7,  "  it  is  meet  for  me ;" 
29,  "it  is  given  to  you;"  Heb.  ii,  10,  "it  became  him;"  Acts 
XV,  25,  "it  seemed  good  to  us ;"  Psa.  cxix,  71  Sept,  "it  is  good 
forme."  So  in  v.  84  before  us,  "permitted  to  them;"  and  so 
almost  invariably.  But  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  verb  is 
inserted  between, — "a  shame  it  w  to  women  to  speak;"  and  we 
have  found  it  in  no  case  thus  between  a  word  and  its  dative 
adjunct  preceding  an  infinitive,  except  in  2  Pet  ii,  21.  Thus 
it  appears,  tKat  the  position  of  the  words  puts  the  probabilities 
very  greatly  against  the  idea,  that  in  the  passage  before  us 
"women"  is  adjunct  to  "shame."  The  very  correcting  of 
Mark  ix,  45  from  a  dative  to  an  accusative,  shows  to  the  con- 
trary, (c)  If  the  subject  of  "  to  speak"  were  thus  by  attraction 
absorbed  in  the  dative  "women,"  the  infinitive  would  be  likely 
to  have  an  article  with  it,  as  in  1  Cor.  xi,  6,  "  It  is  a  shame  to 
a  woman — the  (i.  a  her)  being  shaven  or  shorn,"  (where  the 
similarity  of  the  words  to  those  before  us  sets  off  strikingly 
the  diflFerence  we  are  noting  in  the  construction.)  So  also  Phil. 
i,29;  and  without  dative,  Heb.  x,  81,  Bom.  xiv,  21,  Gal.  iv,  18. 

(C)  Therefore,  the  word  "  women"  here,  does  not  probably 
belong  with  "  shame"  which  is  away  from  it,  but  is  probably 
adjunct  to  "  speak"  which  is  near  to  it ;  and  the  meaning  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  Greek  order  of  the  words, — "a  shame  it  is 
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to  (or  with)  women  to  speak"  it, — ^that  is,  for  yon  "to  speak 
(it  thus)  with  women,''  cross^uestioning  in  church,  to  the 
danger  of  good  order,  (a)  That  the  subject  may  thus  be 
unexpressed,  appears  from  a  very  similar  expression  at  £ph. 
V,  12,  atioxpov  ion  xal  X^yetv,  **  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak" 
(6)  That  *'  with"  is  a  proper  translation  of  the  dative  in  thb 
position,  see  Heb.  xiii,  9,  '*  it  is  good  with  grace  to  be  established 
— the  heart,"  xaXav  yap  ^^p^ri  /SeftatovaSai  rrfv  xapdiav^ 
here  note  that  a  subject  has  to  be  supplied,  distinct  from  the 
dative.  So  also,  Stuart  {N.  T.  Gram.,  p.  179)  has:  ^^Max^rai 
avTGo,  he  contends  with  him."  (c)  That  *'  with"  is  a  common 
translation  of  the  dative  with  ^aA^ca  speak,  see  Luke  xxiv,  6, 
32,  "He  talked  with  us  by  the  way;"  so  Matt  xii,  46,  47,  Acts 
X,  7,  82,  and  xvi,  S,  1  Cor.  xiv,  28,  See  also  John  xiv,  30, 
and  XV,  8,  11,  22,  aud  xvi,  1,  4,  6,  26,  88,  Acts  vii,  88.  Says 
Stuart  (p.  179,  182),  ^^Aa\eiv  tivlj  signifying  intercourse, 
communication.  . . .  AiyBiv  rivi  and  npoi  rivaJ^  (rf)  We  add. 
The  rendering  "to  or  with  women"  in  this  passage,  is 
required  by  its  connection  with  the  previous  clause.  What  is 
here  spoken  of  is,  a  wife's  asking  questions  at  home,  and  thus 
getting  information  from  her  husband;  to  which  the  writer 
adds,  "  It  is  a  shame  for  this  questioning  and  answering  to  be 
done  in  meeting, — ^a  shame  to  be  thus  talking  to  or  with  a 
woman  or  wife  in  church."*  This  verse  shows,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  speech  is  indeed  put  under  limitation, — contrary  to  the 
radical  view  of  our  day.  But  it  shows  also  what  that  limitation 
is, — not  a  proscription  of  modest  orderly  address,  but  of  collo- 
quial controversy  or  disorderly  conversation  in  meeting,  such 
as  women  then  it  seems  were  liable  to,  and  such  as  we  too 
have  sometimes  occasion  to  rebukcf 

*  The  present  is  oontinuative — ^**to  be  talking;"  and  many  of  the  beet  copies 
(8.  V.  A.  Laoh.  Tisoh.)  hatve  the  singular  **  woman''  or  wile.  If  the  leading  of 
the  M8&  a  y.  A.  in  y.  34  be  insisted  on«  '*but  let  them  be  in  subjection,**  then 
we  may  also  apply  this  same  rendering  of  the  dative  there :  "  Let  the  women  (thus) 
pause  (when  others  speak ;)  for  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  talking  with  them  (thus  in 
the  church.)    But  let  them  be  in  subjection,  as  also  saitfa  the  law.*' 

f  When  certain  females  were  once  whispering  together,  and  disturbing  the  ser- 
vice at  which  the  present  writer  was  officiating, — ^he  paused  in  his  discourse,  and 
turning  over  the  Bible  to  the  passage  before  us,  he  quietly  read :  '*  It  is  a  shame 
for  women  to  speak  in  the  churdi.**  Going  back  without  comment  to  his  sermon, 
he  was  no  more  disturbed.  We  regard  this  as  a  legitimate  use  of  Paul's  prescrip- 
tion; showing  that  it  was  no  transient  utterance,  but  is  of  benefit  to  us  ttilL 
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Thas  have  we  analyzed  the  teaching  of  Paul ;  and  we  find 
that  his  whole  object  in  this  passage,  is  the  cure  of  disorder  in 
meetings.  And  all  he  sa js  is  based  on  his  view  (so  constantly 
uiged  elsewhere,)  of  the  subordination  of  woman  with  man  as 
''one  flesL''  He  asserts  no  such  unnatural  and  undesirable 
dogma  as  is  sometimes  claimed  from  him,  that  a  woman  must 
not  under  any  circumstances  utter  her  voice  in  meeting.  But 
he  only  says,  she  is  to  be  quiet,  or  *'  hold  her  peace,"  or  pause 
when  others  wish  to  talk,  and  not  to  speak  except  in  a  way  of 
respectful  subordination,— doing  all  further  needed  discussion 
out  of  meeting, — because  a  bantering  with  women  in  church  is 
shameful  or  shaming,  as  tending  to  disorder. 

The  proper  reading  of  the  passage,  as  we  have  expounded  it 
from  the  original,  is  this : 

V.  30.  "  If  anything  be  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth  by, 
let  the  first  bold  his  peace ;  for"  (it  is  reasonable  and  feasible 
thus  to  avoid  *' confusion"  and  keep  the  '^  peace,"  v.  81--S3). 

y.  84.  "  Let  (your)  women  in  the  churches  [thus]  hold  their 
peace  (or  restrain  their  speech).  For  it  has  not  been  permitted 
(or  assigned)  to  them  to  speak,  save  (or  so  much  as)  to  be  in 
subjection ;  as  also  the  law  says." 

T.  35.  ^' And  if  they  wish  to  find  ont  something,  let  them 
ask  their  respective  men  at  home;  for  shaming  it  is  to  (or  with) 
women  to  talk  (it  thus)  in  church." 

Thus  the  whole  matter  is  plain.  Paul  is  made  consistent 
with  himself  in  his  not  only  permitting  but  regulating  the 
^leaking  of  women,  in  this  very  epistle  before  us,  (1  Cor.  xi, 
3-ie>  In  the  Congregational  Quarterly  for  April,  1874,  (p.  280,) 
it  is  argued  wildly,  as  if  the  earlier  teaching  of  chapter  xi  were 
superseded  by  the  later  teaching  of  chapter  xiv!  when  we 
kDow  that  the  whole  epistle  was  certainly  sent  to  Corinth  at 
the  same  moment  About  as  unsatisfactorily,  in  the  Bibliotheoa 
Sacra  for  Oct.,  1870,  (p.  760,)  is  given  the  frequent  argument, 
that  in  the  14th  chapter  Paul  condemns  as  "shamesful"  all 
praying  in  church  by  women,  while  very  much  exercised  in 
the  11th  chapter  lest  they  should  ''pray  to  God  uncovered." 
But  why  should  he  waste  his  strength  through  sixteen  verses 
to  correct  the  method  of  their  praying,  when  by  a  single  verse 
he  is  going  to  demolish  all  their  praying  entirely  ?    Nothing 
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short  of  the  present  exposition  can  satisfy  the  candid  mind 
upon  this  point. 

Thus  also  the  Bible  is  made  consistent  with  iteelf,  in  its  fi^* 
qnent  recognition  of  woman's  open  testimony  for  God.  Passing 
by  all  other  testimony,  look  alone  at  the  prophecy  cited  by 
Peter  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  (Acts  ii,  17).  It  certainly  is 
a  very  sad  resort,  when  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  (both 
in  the  Bib.  /Sac,  1870,  p.  747,  and  in  the  Cong.  Quar.,  1874,  p. 
282,)  has  to  claim  that  "  the  last  days"  are  over  and  gone,  and 
that  to  us  God  is  no  more  issuing  that  sweet  promise  by  Joel, 
*^I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy  ...  in  those  daya"  Our  long- 
ing faith,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  this  blessing  as  if  only  just 
begun  I  It  was  not  particularly  on  Pentecost  that  the  '*  hand- 
maidens" prophesied ;  but  long  years  afterwards  the  "  virgins 
did  prophesy,"  (Acts  xxi,  9) ;  and  in  this  very  paragraph  before 
us  (v.  81,)  Paul  says  expressly,  "ye  may  aU  prophesy,  one  by 
one,"  though  women  should  do  so  only  with  covered  head,  (cb. 
xi,  5).  Who  has  any  right  to  say,  that  this  gonpel  prophesying, 
foretold  of  "the  last  days"  for  **all,"  and  for  "all  flesh,"  is 
never  more  to  be  seen  in  the  church  ? 

In  this  view  no  extreme  course  is  necessary.  Apostolic 
teaching  need  not  be  forced  or  repudiated ;  and  woman  need 
not  be  shut  up  in  her  modest  eflForts  to  do  good.  Let  her  only 
keep  to  her  divinely  appointed  position  as  the  submissive  help- 
meet of  man,  and  her  loving  lips,  like  her  tender  heart  and  her 
gentle  hand,  shall  shed  the  dew  of  grace  upon  the  church  as 
well  as  the  home. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  limitation  here  put  upon  woman's 
speech,  in  the  church  as  everywhere  else.  Paul's  doctrine  is, 
and  all  other  Scripture  harmonizes  with  it,  that  woman  is  to  "  be 
under  obedience,"  and  is  to  speak  and  net  only  in  consistency 
with  this  view.  It  is  not  our  business  here  and  now  to  expound 
and  enforce  this  doctrine.  If  any  dispute  it,  their  quarrel  is 
not  with  us,  but  with  God's  word  that  teaches  it.  And  why 
should  obedience  be  deemed  a  hard  or  wicked  thing?  Do  not 
all  mankind  have  to  obey?  Must  not  man  as  well  as  woman 
yield  to  the  demands  of  law  and  order?  Does  not  God  wisely 
assign  to  us  all  our  fitting  lot  and  place  ? 
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Let  Scripture  admonitions,  therefore,  be  cheerfully  accepted. 
Let  a  difference  be  made,  as  the  Bible  enjoins,  between  the 
speaking  of  woman  and  that  of  man.  If  the  head-covering,  or 
the  long  hair,  or  the  unprominent  posture,  or  absence  of  gesticu- 
lation, or  abstinence  from  discussion  and  formal  preaching,  or 
quickness  to  pause  and  "  hold  the  peace"  and  yield  the  floor, — 
if  these  or  the  like  be  the  fitting  tokens  of  womanly  subordina- 
tion according  to  Paul,  then  let  them  be  conceded  in  child-like 
docility.  But  beyond  this,  there  is  a  wide  and  blessed  sphere 
for  woman's  voice  in  the  church. 

The  gospel  view  of  this  subject  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  plastic 
one,  adaptable  to  the  changing  times.  Under  the  apostle's 
teaching,  a  full  supply  of  men  fully  occupying  the  time,  may 
keep  the  women  out  of  sight ;  as  has  been  the  case  in  older, 
larger  churches.  But  all  unoccupied  time  ought  to  be  improved 
by  women,  or  '*  the  very  stones  may  cry  out"  Scripture  left 
this  subject  in  such  shape,  that  harsher  times  might  keep  less 
caltivated  woman  in  the  shade,  as  they  have  done;  while  still 
the  advanced  culture  of  these  "  last  days"  should  have  free 
scope,  to  receive  developed  woman's  aid  in  the  church,  just  so 
fast  and  so  far  as  developed  man  himself  is  ready  to  accept  it 
as  not  exhibiting  insubordination. 

The  Scripture  principle  does  indeed  make  women  absolutely 
"keep  silence,"  where  the  men  insist  upon  this  as  the  only 
Rufficient  token  of  their  subjection.  But  whenever  the  men 
give  express  invitation  to  utterance,  this  certainly  relieves  the 
women  from  all  risk  or  hindrance  in  speaking  properly  in  their 
presence.  When  the  men  of  a  church  themselves  come  forward, 
as  in  many  little  mission  churches,  and  ask,  and  even  entreat 
the  women  to  aid  them  in  their  worship,  then  surely  they  can- 
not accuse  themselves  of  the  insubordination  here  condemned, 
if  tbey  kindly  and  helpfully  do  their  part.  Nay,  they  are  more 
in  danger  of  incurring  apostolic  malediction,  when,  in  such  cir- 
staoces  of  requested  aid,  they  fail  to  "come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
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Articlr   VIL— ANDERSON'S   fflSTORIES   OF  FOREIGN 
^  ^  MISSIONS, 

Hisimy  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  By  RuFUS  Andkeson,  D.D.,  lately 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  India  Mission^  1  vol. 

The  Sandwich  Islands^  Mission,  1  vol. 

Missions  io  the  Oriental  Churches,  2  vols. 

Foreign  Missions  and  their  Claims,  1  vol. 

This  series  of  volumes  is  the  admirable  record  of  some  of 
the  best  fruits  of  the  ripest  modern  Christianity.  The  Board 
of  Missions  which  it  represents,  stands  confessedly  in  the  fore- 
front of  missionary  organizations,  as  one  of  the  oldest,  wisest, 
most  catholic,  most  enterpi-ising,  and  most  efficient  of  them  all. 
It  originally  combined  the  efforts  of  three  great  Christian  com- 
munions, and  furnished  the  earliest  missionaries  of  a  fourth. 
Its  counsels  have  been  conducted,  on  the  whole,  with  singular 
harmony  among  its  managers  at  home,  and  with  its  agents 
abroad.  Its  plans  have  been  laid,  in  the  main,  with  a  states- 
manlike wisdom,  and  pushed  with  an  apostolic'  faith.  Its 
financial  credit,  though  hanging  npon  the  individual  wills  of 
myriads  of  men,  has  been  kept  unimpaired.  The  providence 
and  grace  of  God  have  averted  many  and  great  dangers.  Its 
founders  and  active  patrons  have  comprised  a  vast  number  of 
the  choicest  spirits  of  this  nation.  The  consecrated  business 
talent  of  Boston  has  managed  its  funds.  The  short  roll  of  its 
deceased  secretaries  contains  such  honored  names  as  Worcester, 
Evarts,  Cornelius,  Wisner,  Armstrong,  and  Green.  The  long 
list  of  preachers  who  have  uttered  its  annual  messages  of  hope 
and  cheer,  begins  with  Dwight  and  proceeds  with  such  as 
Appleton,  Spring,  Day,  Nott,  Griffin,  Lyman  Beecher,  Rice, 
Alexander,  and  the  like.  Among  its  missionaries  are  registered 
a  body  of  men  whose  practical  wisdom,  zeal,  and  power,  show 
them  to  be  no  mean  successors  of  the  early  evangelists.  Where, 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  are  there  to  be  found  groups 
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of  nobler  men  than  Newell,  Hall,  Meigs,  Poor,  Scudder,  and 
Ballantine,  in  India ;  Bingham,  Thurston,  Richards,  in  Hawaii : 
Grant,  Perkins,  Stocking,  Stoddard,  Rhea,  in  Persia ;  Parsons, 
Fisk,  and  Eli  Smith,  in  S^ria;  D wight,  Goodell,  and  Azariah 
Smith,  in  Turkey, — to  say  nothing  of  the  living?  What  finer 
female  characters  than  Mrs.  Newell,  Mrs.  Winslow,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Lanman  Smith,  Miss  Fiske,  and  the  great  company  of  accom- 
plished ladies  that  have  diffused  the  Ohristian  graces  in 
benighted  lands?  What  more  remarkable  scenes  of  awakening 
than  those  which  have  attended  these  missionary  labors? 
What  more  marvelous  exhibitions  of  the  transforming  power 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ?  The  history  of  this  Board  exhibits 
every  form  of  Christian  pioneering  and  activity,  from  the  task 
of  committing  twenty  languages  to  writing  up  to  the  founding 
of  colleges  and  theological  schools;  from  the  first  utterance  of 
the  Savioar*s  name  to  naked  savages,  up  to  the  ingathering  of 
those  savages  by  tens  of  thousands,  clothed  and  cleansed,  into 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  from  the  first  union  of  two  or  three  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  up  to  the  marshalling  of  mission  churches 
themselves  for  the  missionary  work.  Nearly  every  conceivable 
fonn  of  Christian  experience,  almost  every  variety  of  gift  and 
grace,  and  every  kind  of  trial,  heroism,  and  deliverance,  stands 
here  recorded. 

This  record  of  God's  doings  is  fortunate  in  its  authorship. . 
Pew  narratives  of  so  broad  a  series  of  events  have  ever  been 
written  by  one  so  amply  fitted  for  the  office.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  specify  a  qualification  in  which  the  venerable 
author  is  lacking.  He  has  from  the  beginning  watched  and 
accompanied  the  work  he  narrates,  in  all  its  aspects,  from 
within  and  without  He  was  present  when  the  first  band  of 
missionaries  was  ordained  at  Bradford  by  Woods,  Griffin, 
Springf  Morse,  and  Worcester.  A  few  years  later  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Board,  was  connected  more  than  forty  years 
with  its  foreign  correspondence,  took  every  missionary  by  the 
hand  as  he  went  to  his  destination,  sat  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Prudential  Committee,  attended  all  the  annual  meetings  at 
home,  and  made  four  official  visits  of  investigation  to  the 
missions  in  India,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean.    And  now  he  has  had  access  to  all  the 
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sources  of  information  whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  mention  a  historian  of  greater  opportuni- 
tic^s.  And  would  it  not  be  equally  difficult  to  mention  one  of 
more  trustworthy  qualities?  The  breadth  of  view,  calmness 
of  judgment,  and  sagacity  of  discernment  that  constitute  a 
statesman  and  a  leader,  are  joined  to  a  conspicuous  fairness  of 
spirit,  and  to  a  distinctness  of  statement  cultivated  by  long 
intercourse  with  clear-headed  men,  and  by  the  constant  neces- 
sities of  careful  and  terse  communication.  Dr.  Anderson 
never  writes  a  hazy  or  an  ambitious  sentence,  never  warps  a 
fact  for  an  eSect,  nor  makes  a  statement  that  betrays  a  pique 
or  a  prejudice.  He  freely  mentions  the  mistakes  of  the  Board 
or  its  missions,  and  the  short-comings  of  the  converts.  If  he 
exposes  the  oppositions  of  enemies,  it  is  done  without  bitter- 
ness. He  frankly  utters  his  own  judgment,  and  at  times 
pleasantly  mingles  with  the  narrative  his  own  relations  to  the 
facts  or  the  persons.  And  while  disavowing  the  intention  to 
write  a  philosophy  of  missions,  he  yet  from  time  to  time  indi- 
cates the  relations  and  significance  of  the  facts  in  compressed 
statements  of  much  interest  and  value.  Thus  his  chapter  on 
"The  Opening  of  India,"  explains  the  state  and  progress  of 
British  sentiment  more  clearly  and  compactly  than  it  can  be 
found  elsewhere. 

While  these  volumes  may  fail  to  attract  the  class  of  readers 
who  are  drawn  only  by  "  fine  writing"  and  scenic  effects,  they 
will  possess  the  highest  value  for  those  intelligent* Christians 
who  can  be  interested  in  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  narrative, 
written  in  transparent  English,  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  modern  history  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Such  per- 
sons will  give  them  a  prominent  place  among  the  standard 
works  of  a  Christian  library.  The  chief  regret  they  will  feel, 
will  be  that  the  limits  necessarily  observed  by  the  author 
exclude  such  an  amount  of  the  thrilling  incidents  and  striking 
personal  details  that  mark  almost  every  stage  of  its  history. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  will  be  induced  to  seek  these  things  in 
missionary  biographies  and  correspondence.  The  missionary 
magazines  have  been  full  of  them.  Many  will  wish  individu- 
ally that  for  this  purpose  the  size  of  these  volumes  had  been 
doubled,  while  yet  they  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  restriction* 
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Parts  of  this  series  have  received  suitable  consideratioo  as 
they  appeared.  But  there  are  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  those 
among  the  most  striking,  which  are  fully  recognized  only  upon 
a  survey  of  the  completed  whole.  Here  are  lessons  to  be  read 
and  pondered  by  every  young  minister  of  the  gospel,  lessons 
mosi  fruitful  to  the  mind  and  heart  To  enumerate  them  all, 
much  more  to  set  them  adequately  forth,  would  be  beyond  the 
province  of  a  review.  We  can  only  suggest  some  of  the  more 
obvious. 

These  histories  present  a  most  impressive  and  cheering  illus- 
tration of  the  certain  success  of  the  gospel.  They  narrate, 
indeed,  but  part  of  the  work  of  one  Missionary  Board.  Yet. 
covering  so  wide  a  range  of  time,  space,  character,  and  circum- 
stance, they  enable  us  to  measure  the  power  and  drift  of  the 
movement  We  get  away  from  the  windings  and  eddies  of 
the  stream  and  out  of  the  thickets  that  hide  its  course,  and  are 
able,  as  from  an  eminence,  to  trace  its  clear  unmistakable  flow 
toward  the  ocean.  And  how  sure,  and  often  how  signal,  has 
been  the  progress.  The  Divine  Saviour  has  invariably  proved 
to  be  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  There  has 
nowhere  been  a  failure.  Sometimes  there  has  been  long 
waiting.  Hall  toiled  twelve  years  in  India,  and  died,  having 
scarcely  seen  a  hopeful  convert  Judson  had  labored  long 
with  little  fruit  when  he  declared  the  prospect  to  be  "  bright 
as  the  promises  of  God."  And  in  due  time,  everywhere  the 
harvest  or  the  first  fruits  have  come.  The  divine  message 
has  laid  hold  on  the  low,  sensual  Hawaian,  the  tameless  Indian, 
the  polygamous  Zulu,  the  earthy  Chinese,  the  Druze  wrapped  in 
hypocrisy,  the  keen,  formalist  Armenian,  the  demoralized  Nes- 
torian,  the  cultivated  Japanese,  the  Brahmin  and  the  Pariah  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  Hindoo  society,  and  it  has  begun  its 
work  on  the  fierce  and  bigoted  Mohammedan.  No  race,  class, 
or  character,  has  proved  impervious  to  its  power.  And  if  it  be 
true,  as  Dr.  N.  6.  Clark  has  strikingly  remarked,  that  the  evan- 
gelical church-members  of  America  are  now  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  all  Christendom  a  century  ago,  it  is  perhaps  also 
true  that  the  hopeful  converts  now  in  the  mission  fields  are 
already  more  than  twice  as  many  as  all  the  evangelical  church- 
members  of  America  at  that  time. 
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Id  this  career  of  progress,  it  is  most  instractive  to  observe 
how  steadily  and  often  unexpectedly  Providence  has  prepared 
and  cleared  the  way.  The  portion  of  the  heathen  world  that 
was  open  to  the  gospel  when  the  American  Board  began  its 
work,  was  almost  as  small  as  that  which  is  closed  to  it  now.  A 
series  of  remarkable  changes  at  the  right  time  opened  India,  and 
soon  transferred  the  heavy  hand  of  the  government  from  deter- 
mined opposition  to  steady  protection.  No  more  singular  and 
timely  event  stands  on  record  in  the  history  of  the  gospel,  than 
the  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  Hawaii  while  the  brig  Thaddeus 
was  conveying  the  missionaries  to  the  islands.  Equally  remark- 
able has  been  the  unlocking  of  China  and  Japan.  The  rebellion 
of  Mohammed  Ali  and  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  paralyzed 
the  right  arm  of- persecution  in  Turkey,  when  it  was  raised  to 
strike  its  most  terrible  blow.  Just  when  the  Marr>nite  Patriarch 
boasted  that  his  high  hand  had  closed  the  mountains  of  Syria 
to  the  gospel,  he  was  overthrown  and  taken  away,  and  his 
plans  reversed.  The  death  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  1847,  and, 
again,  ten  years  later,  the  sudden  displacement  of  two  high 
officials  in  Oroomiah,  one  by  assassination  and  one  by  insur- 
rection, arrested  plans  and  beginnings  of  violence.  More  than 
once  have  Mohammedans  in  Turkey  and  Persia  secured  justice 
and  given  protection  from  renegade  Christians.  How  often  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  the  reader  forced  to 
recognize  the  most  timely  Providences,  as  when  King  Liho 
Li  ho  sailed  for  England  and  left  the  regency  to  the  noble 
Kaahumanu ;  when  Rear- Admiral  Thomas  suddenly  appeared 
to  suppress  the  arrogance  and  threats  of  his  countryman.  Lord 
George  Paulet ;  when  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Vincennes 
came  with  the  friendly  letter  of  President  Quincy  Adams  to 
sustain  the  native  government  in  its  new  code  of  laws,  assailed 
by  the  British  consul ;  and  when  the  Vandalia  arrived  at  the 
critical  moment  to  prevent  the  outrage  of  the  French  Commis- 
sioner Perrin.  From  all  kinds  of  foes  this  history  shows  how 
God  has  defended  his  cause ;  from  the  scoundrelism  of  aban- 
doned sea-captains  and  sailors;  from  the  inroads  of  Bomish 
Priests  and  Jesuits,  and  reckless  High  Churchmen  ;  from  the 
anathemas  and  persecutions  of  the  Maronite,  Nestorian,  Greek, 
and  Armenian  Patriarchs :  from  wars  in  Mount  Lebanon ;  from 
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the  lifted  scimeter  of  the  Turk ;  from  the  violent  intrasion  of 
the  French  government;  and,  for  a  time  even  from  the  mis- 
gaided  opposition  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  British 
power.  Long  ago,  however,  the  English  government  made 
ample  amends  for  its  early  error  by  its  manly  testimony,  pro- 
tection, and  even  co-operation  in  India,  its  friendly  interposition 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  its  many  coartesies  and  good  offices 
in  Persia,  and  its  noble  and  indispensable  stand  for  complete 
religions  freedom  in  Turkey.  And  though  the  navies  of 
Britain,  France,  and  America  have  had  their  honor  deeply 
sallied  by  the  foul  and  ruffianly  conduct  of  their  officers,  there 
are  British  and  American  naval  officers  and  statesmen  whose 
names  will  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  by  ('hristian  men 
for  their  noble  coursa  At  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  infamous 
deportment  of  the  American  Lieutenant  Percival,  and  the  dis- 
graceful doings  of  the  British  Consul  Charlton  and  Captains 
Buckle,  Clark,  and  Lord  George  Paulet,  may  in  meekness  be 
foigotten,  but  Christian  gratitude  will  not  forget  the  manly 
help  of  the  American  Commodores  Kearney  and  Wilkes,  and 
of  Captain  Jones  at  the  islands,  and  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  the  Presidential  chair  and  the  United  States  Congress,  nor 
the  friendly  offices  of  Sir  George  Simson  and  the  interposition 
of  Admiral  Thomas.  In  Greece,  Daniel  Webster,  Edward 
Everett,  and  Sir  Edward  Lyon  will  be  held  in  honorable  recol- 
lection, Lord  Elphinstone  and  other  British  Governors  in  India, 
Lord  Cowley,  and  above  all  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  in 
Turkey. 

It  is  equally  instructive  to  read  how  God  has  raised  up  the 
very  men  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  this  great  movement 
Not  more  conspicuous  was  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  Carey, 
Grant,  and  Wilberforce  for  the  preparatory  struggle  in  England, 
than  that  of  Spring,  Worcester,  and  Evarts  to  organize  the 
enterprise  in  America,  of  Judson,  Hall,  Newell,  to  be  its  pio- 
neers abroad.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  follow  the  history 
somewhat  in  detail  and  trace  the  singular  adaptation  of  many 
of  the  missionaries  to  their  special  fields  and  functions,  if  it 
would  not  require  us  to  speak  too  freely  of  the  living.  Many 
a  convert,  like  Kapiolani,  Blind  Bartimeus,  Bedros,  and  John 
Concordance,  could  in  like  manner  be  mentioned  as  **  raised  up" 
to  do  some  special  thing. 
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A  very  noteworthy  preservation,  too,  has  been  extended  to 
the  missionaries  themselves.  In  the  whole  history  of  this 
Board,  but  one  missionary,  Mr.  Cofl5ng,  has  "suffered  a  violent 
death  inflicted  because  he  was  a  missionary  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  labored."  Mr.  Meriam  probably 
would  not  have  been  killed  by  brigands  in  Bulgaria,  had  he 
not  fled,  nor  would  Munson  and  Lyman  have  been  slain  in 
Sumatra,  had  they  not  been  armed,  and  their  purposes  mis- 
understood. Seldom  have  they  found  it  necessary  even  to 
defend  themselvea  Thurston,  indeed,  once  rescued  his  wife 
from  the  assaults  of  a  vile  Hawaiian  priest  by  the  strength  of 
his  muscular  right  arm,  and  Grant  once  saved  Perkins  from 
the  assassin's  dagger  by  a  well-aimed  stroke  of  his  riding-whip. 
Faithful  natives  twice  defended  the  house  and  life  of  Mr. 
Richards  from  British  and  American  sailors,  the  former  of 
whom  came  with  knives,  pistols,  and  the  black  flag.  The 
missionaries  were  wonderfully  exempted  from  harm  during  the 
scenes  of  warfare  in  Syria.  In  the  bombardment  of  Beirut, 
where  shells  and  balls  fell  around  and  within  the  mission 
premises,  and  soldiers  encamped  on  their  grounds,  everything, 
even  to  the  philosophical  apparatus  and  printing  type,  remained 
uninjured,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  were  found  loaded 
with  fruit  on  the  return  of  the  owners.  Through  the  butcher- 
ies of  1860  in  the  mountains,  the  family  of  Mr.  Bird  remained 
safe  in  a  village  that  was  i*educed  to  ashes,  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
against  the  consuVs  remonstrances,  staid  in  quiet  at  his  home, 
while  both  contending  parties  deposited  their  property  in  his 
enclosure.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  two  hours  in  the  hands  of 
an  infuriated  mob  at  Marash,  was  dragged  from  his  horse, 
stoned,  kicked,  and  beaten,  but  delivered  by  "a  great  strong 
man"  who  all  the  while  yelled  in  unison  with  the  crowd.  Dr. 
King  was  protected  by  the  soldiers'  bayonets  from  an  Athenian 
mob,  and  escaped  a  conspiracy  at  Syra  to  take  his  life.  The 
calm  courage  of  these  men  and  women  has  been  everywhere 
conspicuous,  whether  it  be  Grant  facing  robber  bands  and  the 
fierce  emir  of  Hakkarah,  or  Mrs.  Scudder,  with  her  little  son, 
abandoned  in  the  jungle  by  her  bearers,  and  praying  through 
the  night  in  hearing  of  the  tread  of  wild  elephants  and  the 
howls  of  ravenous  beasta 
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Bat  notwithstanding  these  toils  and  exposures,  the  good 
providence  of  God  has  given  these  faithful  servants  a  fair 
average  of  life.  Many  have  indeed  passed  away  by  casualties 
and  epidemics,  and  some  by  sheer  exhaustion.  But  in  the 
hot  climate  of  India,  Ballantine  did  a  work  of  thirty  years, 
Munger  thirty-four,  Scudder  thirty-six,  Poor  thirty-nine,  Meigs 
forty-one,  Winslow  forty-four,  and  Spaulding  fifty-three. 
These  are  remarkable  cases,  but  not  unparalleled.  Perkins 
was  spared  thirty-eight  years  in  Persia,  Goodell  forty  years 
chiefly  in  Turkey,  King  forty-six,  mostly  in  Greece,  and 
Thurston  forty-eight  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Many  now 
living  have  had  a  long  career.  We  are  also  permitted  to  see 
in  these  narratives  how  God  often  utilized  even  the  death  of 
the  missionary,  and  made  it  the  germ  of  life.  No  man  can 
doubt  that  the  decease  of  Henry  Obookiah  before  he  was 
ready  to  leave  America,  of  Mrs.  Newell  before  she  found  a 
field  of  labor,  and  of  the  first  Mrs.  Judson  after  a  short  life  of 
terrible  toil  and  trial,  by  the  intense  interest  they  awakened  at 
that  stage  of  the  missionary  course  did  vastly  more  for  the  world's 
conversion  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  these  mission- 
aries in  person  had  they  lived  till  now.  Still  oftener  have  such 
influences  been  felt  on  the  mission  fields.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Grant,  devout  and  accomplished,  after  but  four  years  in  Persia, 
produced  an  unparalleled  impression  on  bishops  and  people,  and 
a  tenderness  of  feeling  that  probably  remained  till  the  revivals 
b^ran.  A  Brahmin  gazed  earnestly  upon  the  peaceful  face  of 
Mrs.  Fairbank,  and  said,  "the  religion  must  be  true,  which 
secures  a  death  like  this."  The  wife  of  the  Brahmin,  Babajee, 
was  awakened  by  the  happy  departure  of  Mrs.  Hervey.  Manj'' 
such  instances  are  on  record. 

No  slight  element  in  this  course  of  success  has  been  the 
entire  satisfaction  and  delight  in  their  work  which  has  char- 
acterized the  laborers.  It  has  found  utterance.  Said  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  '*I  had  rather  be  a  mis- 
sionary in  this  dark  land  pointing  these  ignorant  heathen  to 
Christ  than  to  be  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  country."  Stoddard  wrote  after  his  last  departure 
from  America,  "I  consider  it  the  greatest  privilege  on  earth  to 
ga"    A  month  later  he  wrote,  "Brother  Dwight  said  to  me 
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yesterday  that  he  saw  no  sitaation  in  America  that  would  be 
the  least  temptation  to  him  tx>  leave  the  missionary  work. 
The  remark  is  not  a  strange  one.  I  have  often  heard  it  from  the 
missionaries  and  often  made  it  myself.'*  It  was  one  of  the  last 
declarations  of  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Smith,  that  she  would  not  for 
worlds  lay  her  remains  anywhere  but  upon  missionary  ground. 
Mr.  Graves,  after  twenty-five  years  of  missionary  labor,  went 
back  to  India  on  purpose  to  die  in  his  field.  It  was  a  touching 
incident  in  the  history  of  each  of  three  young  wives,  cut  down 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  India,  Mrs.  Newell,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Winslow,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Scudder,  that  they  left  on  record 
the  strongest  disavowal  of  all  regrets  or  misgivings.  Whole  fam- 
ilies, father  and  sons,  have  sometimes  thrown  themselves  into 
the  breach,  as  the  families  of  Williamson  and  Riggs  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  Scudder  family  in  India. 
After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Winslow  in  Ceylon,  three 
of  her  sisters  joined  the  same  mission. 

It  ia  also  a  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  case  to  see  how  often  the 
capacitiesof  the  missionary  seemed  to  be  vastly  enlarged  by 
the  emergencies  of  the  situation.  In  numerous  instances  men 
of  moderate  promise  seemed  to  be  expanded  into  colossal  propor- 
tions. Persons  who,  to  all  human  appearance,  would  have  filled 
but  a  limited  sphere  of  usefulness  at  home,  have  become  a  con- 
spicuous power  abroad,  not  merely  by  comparison  because  of 
the  degradation  in  which  they  labored,  but  because  of  a  won- 
derful positive  growth  in  themselves.  It  would  be  easy,  but 
hardly  expedient,  to  mention  instances.  Their  largeness  of 
heart,  elevation  of  aim,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  situation, 
wrought  actual  expansion  of  powers.  And  men  of  marked 
ability  are  found  to  have  achieved  results  apparently  far  be- 
yond anything  they  would  have  accomplished  at  home.  Dr. 
Anderson  well  asks  concerning  Dr.  Perkins,  "  Where  in  his 
native  land  could  he  have  labored  with  the  prospect  of  so  large 
a  spiritual  harvest,  taking  no  acjcount  of  the  widely  reacting 
influence  of  his  labors  on  the  churches  at  home?  And  we 
might  propose  the  same  inquiry  with  respect  to  Stoddard,  and 
Rhea,  and  Grant,  and  Fidelia  Fiske."  The  truth  is  that  men 
who  would  have  been  but  pastors  at  home  became,  so  to  speak, 
apostles  abroad. 
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These  Barrafcives  exhibit  most  impressively,  also,  the  unfail- 
ing power  of  the  sacred  Word  and  its  agencie&  We  are 
brought  by  steady  experience  to  learn  that  however  valuable 
may  be  educational  instrumentalities  of  various  kinds,  as 
auxiliary  to  the  gospel,  the  only  sure  hope  of  radical  improve- 
ment in  society  or  in  man,  is  found  in  the  word  of  God.  And 
this,  when  it  can  gain  access,  will  everywhere  peiiorm  its  ofBca 
Often  in  unexpected  ways.  The  first  hopeful  convert  at  the 
Mahratta  Mission,  was  a  man  who  resided  four  hundred  miles 
away.  He  was  awakened,  while  on  a  visit  to  Bombay,  by 
reading  a  tract  He  was  afterwards  heard  from  as  having  led 
ten  others  to  the  faith,  and  then,  like  a  stream  hid  in  the  sand, 
be  disappeared  fi^m  sight  Two  priests  in  Nicomedia  read  the 
Dairyman's  iJaughter,  which  Mr.  Goodell,  as  he  passed  through 
the  place,  had  given  io  a  boy.  Six  years  later  Mr.  Dwight 
found  these  priests  and  fourteen  of  their  flock,  converted  men. 
When  Dwight  and  Hamlin  visited  this  little  group,  a  stranger 
called  upon  them,  whose  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by  the 
Patriarch's  warnings  against  them.  He  returned  twenty-seven 
miles  to  his  home  in  Adabazar,  carrying  a  testament  and  some 
tracts.  Eighteen  months  afterwards  a  missionary  visited  Aada- 
bazar  and  found  there  a  little  circle  of  Protestants,  comprising 
several  hopeful  converts,  and  he  learned  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  awakened  in  many  villages  around.  In  the  wars  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  a  Bible  that  had  been  carried  off  from  a  plundered 
village,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  plunderer  to  the  errors  of  his 
church,  and  brought  him  with  his  wife  and  relatives,  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  church  in  Marsovan  sprang  from  a 
tract  bought  in  Beyrout,  eighteen  years  before,  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  In  one  instance  a  restless  Armenian  had 
long  sought  peace  of  soul.  He  entered  a  monastery  and  per- 
formed menial  offices.  He  plunged  into  the  wilderness,  clothed 
him.self  in  sackcloth  and  lived  on  coarse  fare.  He  returned  to 
the  city  and  tried  the  strictest  forms  of  Bomanism.  But  in  vain. 
A  friend  brought  him  to  Mr.  Hamlin's  meeting.  He  sat  near 
the  door,  raised  objections,  then  listened  more  attentively,  be- 
came astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  almost  immedi- 
ately found  peace,  and  went  forth  a  living  witness  of  the  truth. 
The  word  has  often  employed  most  unexpected  agent&    In 
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India  Mr.  Allen  found,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  his 
station,  a  Christian  society  of  forty  or  fifty  members,  without  a 
pastor.  They  had  been  gathered  by  native  Christian  servants 
of  British  officers,  stationed  there.  At  Aintab,  in  Turkey, 
when  colporteurs  were  suppressed  as  vagabonds,  five  mechanics 
went  fonh  into  different  towns  with  their  tools  and  their 
Bibles.  They  worked  at  their  trades  and  preached  Christ 
The  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  spread  in  all  directions,  and 
urgent  calls  came  from  half  a  score  of  neighboring  places.  The 
Armenian  Patriarch  banished  the  vartabed  Bedros  and  the 
priest  Vertanes.  The  former  inaugurated  the  Church  in 
Aintab.  The  latter  preached  the  gospel  all  the  way  to  Caesarea, 
and,  in  the  words  of  his  enemies,  "  secured  many  in  that  city." 

Whatever  the  agency,  the  word  has  never  failed,  in  due  time, 
to  prove  **  quick  and  powerful"  And  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  its  power  has  been  the  accelerated  rate  of  the  Chris- 
tian movement  There  is  commonly  a  time  more  or  less  dis- 
couraging, sometimes  protracted,  of  preparatory  work,  with 
little  show  of  fruit  Then  come  small  results,  then  greater,  and 
the  visible  breadth  and  depth  of  the  progress  usually  increases 
in  an  increasing  ratio.  Sometimes  the  slow  preparatory  work 
is  followed  by  a  sudden  and  remarkable  harvest  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  improvement  in  methods,  but  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  part,  also,  as  the  law  of  growth.  Some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  awakenings,  as  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
Madagascar,  have  been  preceded  by  many  years  of  labor  and 
waiting.  India  was  one  of  the  slowest  and  hardest  fields.  And 
yet  the  native  Christians  of  India  are  already  a  great  host, 
numbering  fifty  eight  thousand  in  the  province  of  Tinnevally 
alone. 

We  see  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  progress  in  the  Ahmed- 
nugger  branch  of  the  Mahratta  Mission,  where  in  ten  yeara  pre- 
vious to  1881  there  were  but  sixteeu  accessions  to  the  church, 
in  the  next  ten  years  1*68^  and  in  the  next  ten  481.  In  the  district 
of  Nellore  (not  undei  our  care)  the  first  ten  years  showed  but 
ten  church  members,  the  second  ten  but  twenty-three,  and  the 
third  ten,  six  thousand  four  hundred.  All  the  missionary  so- 
cieties in  China  reckoned  but  851  native  Christians  after  eleven 
years  labor.     But  the  next  ten  yeara  increased  them  to  1,954, 
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and  the  next  eight  years  to  8,000.  This  law  of  accelerated 
growth  would  appear  quite  as  strikingly  in  other  fields,  as  in 
Persia,  Africa,  Turkey,  the  Fiji  Islanda  "  He  that  goeth  forth 
weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  joy  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Another  lesson  made  singularly  impressive,  in  glancing  over 
the  various  events  here  recorded,  is  the  essential  identity  in  the 
workings  of  God*s  Spirit  everywhere.  Through  all  the  lands, 
it  is  the  same  aggressive,  penetrating  and  irrepressible  power. 
These  several  mission  fields  show  varieties  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena which  have  appeared  in  the  whole  history  of  the  church 
at  home.  On  individuals  of  all  races,  classes,  and  conditions, 
alike  has  this  Divine  Agency  asserted  its  power,  upon  the 
scholarly  Armenian  priest  Kevoork,  the  clear-headed,  impetu- 
ous merchant  Meekha,  Ararkel  the  bitter  and  violent  opposer, 
and  Maghak,  "the  thief f'  on  the  mild  Nestorian  bishop  Elias, 
and  the  vile  mountaineer  Guergis;  on  the  high  Brahmin  Hari- 
punt  and  the  mang-caste  beggar  Bhagaji,  on  King  Kamehame- 
ha's  extraordinary  wife  Kaahumanu,  and  on  his  blind  and  mis* 
shapen  buflToon,  Pauiiki.  And  in  these  and  every  other  va- 
riety of  character  and  condition  the  **  fruits  of  the  Spirit "  have 
fully  appeared.  The  thief  stole  no  more,  but  became  a  pillar  in 
the  church  that  he  founded.  Ararkel  the  opposer  became  a  win- 
ning advocate  of  the  gospel.  The  wealthy  merchant  held  the 
faith  with  unflinching  docility  and  steadfastness  under  long 
continued  insults.  The  priest  Kevoork  became  a  powerful 
agent  in  the  reformation.  Bishop  Elias  died  at  four  score  and 
left  a  record  in  which  any  bishop  in  Christendom  might  rejoice. 
The  wicked  Koord  became  eminent  as  **  the  Mountain  Evangel- 
ist" The  brahmin  Haripunt  lived  and  died  an  honored  Chris- 
tian pastor,  and  the  mang  beggar,  a  consistent  and  exemplary 
d^con  in  the  church.  The  powerful  Hawaiian  Queen-regent 
was  so  signally  transformed  that  "  the  new  and  good  Kaahu- 
manu "  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  degraded  jester  Pauiiki, 
became  the  "  blind  Bartimeus  "  of  the  most  blessed  memory. 
These  are  but  well-known  examples  of  transformation,  equally 
signal,  wrought  on  great  multitudes  of  men  and  women  in  all 
missions  by  "the  same  Spirit."  The  Divine  Agent  has  proved 
equal  to  every  emergency,  not  only  to  raise  men  from  every 
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form  of  vice  and  degradation,  but  to  lift  them  to  any  height  of 
Christian  strength  and  manhood,  although  the  average  charac- 
ter is  naturally  lo^er  than  among  those  who  have  inherited 
Christian  influences.  It  has  reclaimed  vast  multitudes  from 
every  conceivable  form  of  vice  and  sin, — falsehood,  lewdness, 
theft,  profanity,  intemperance,  cruelty — ^as  when  old  Ling 
abandoned  the  opium  he  had  used  for  forty  years,  saying,  *'I 
would  sooner  die  conquering  this  sin  than  live  an  opium 
smoker/'  It  could  not  only  rouse  the  idle  and  sensual  islander 
to  industry  and  spirituality,  but  it  could  nerve  Kapiolani  to 
defy  the  traditional  terrors  of  Pele  in  the  crater  of  Kailua;  and 
not  the  least  of  its  victories  was  to  overcome  the  dreadful  bond- 
age of  caste  in  India,  and  seat  the  brahmin,  mahar,  the  mang 
and  the  pariah  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  It  could 
generate  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  a  Christian  beneficence  sur- 
passing that  of  Protestant  America.  It  could  everywhere 
train  men  to  be  teachers  and  pastors,  and  enable  churches  to 
govern  themselves  and  spread  the  gospel.  It  has  wrought  out 
among  those  converts  some  of  the  most  beautiful  characters 
that  the  church  has  seen.  When  Bedros  Khamaghielyan  died, 
Dr.  Dwight  wrote,  "Thus  has  passed  away  one  of  the  choicest 
spirits  this  world  ever  saw."  Words  almost  as  strong  might 
be  uttered  of  Marr  Elias,  Priest  Eshoo,  Bartimeus,  Yesuba 
Salave,  Sarah  Eshoo,  Baheel  of  Beirut,  Kapiolani,  and  very 
many  others. 

Equally  conspicuous  has  been  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
special  awakenings  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  taken  place 
in  all  these  fields  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  theca.  In  some 
regions  they  have  been  often  repeated.  As  long  ago  as  1869 
there  had  been  ten  revivals  in  the  boys'  school  at  Oroomiah, 
and  eleven  in  the  girls'  school,  marked  by  all  the  best  experi- 
ences of  similar  awakenings  at  home.  The  awakenings  in 
Turkey  have  extended  through  large  districts  at  the  same  time. 
The  ** Great  Awakening"  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  is  well 
known,  spread  through  the  islands  and  brought  more  than 
twenty  thousand  persons  into  the  churches  in  three  years. 
Quite  as  extraordinary  has  been  the  movement  in  Madagascar, 
the  Feejee  Islands,  and  among  the  Karens  and  the  Shanars  of 
India,  under  other  Missionary  boards.    And  ^*  already  in  more 
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than  three  handred  islands  of  eastern  and  southern  Polynesia," 
says  Dr.  Mullens,  ^*  the  gospel  has  swept  heathenism  entirely 
away." 

An  analysis  of  these  various  revivals,  did  our  space  admit, 
would  be  a  most  profitable  investigation.  It  would  show  the 
same  characteristics  and  the  same  fruits  as  at  home.  It  would 
reveal  in  many  cases  the  suddenness  and  surprisal  with  which 
the  heavenly  influence  came  down,  and  yet,  quite  as  oftQU,  a 
special  preparation,  in  prayerful  hearts,  increased  activity  and 
the  enlarged  force  of  the  mission  band  Thus,  the  great  move* 
ment  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  went  forward,  humanly  speaking, 
like  a  great  and  well  planned  spiritual  campaign.  And  the 
question  arises,  how  much  earlier  and  greater  results,  under 
God,  might  have  been  secured,  as  for  example  in  Syria,  by 
ample  reinforcements  at  the  right  time,  and  how  suicidal  is  the 
parsimony  of  the  churches  when  it  prevents  an  expansion,  or 
cripples  a  mission  at  critical  junctures. 

We  are  made  to  see  moreover  how  ineffectual  is  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Spirit    In  1846  "scores  of  men,  women, 
and  children  were  wandering  houseless  for  the  faith  of  Jesus  in 
the  streets"  of  Constantinople,  but  it  only  served  to  knit  them 
together.     During  the  same  period  the  bastinado  was  relent- 
lessly applied  in  Erzeroom,  but  the  truth  never  made  more 
rapid  progress  among  the  Armenians  of  that  city  than  during 
these  outrages.     At  Adabazar,  Trebizond,  Tripoli,  and  various 
parts  of  the  empire,  the  converts  have  had  to  endure  not 
only  social  ostracism  and  business  oppression,  but  poverty, 
insult,  imprisonment,  beatings,  and  stonings.     Similar  outrages 
have  occurred  at  Hasbeiya,  Alma,  Akkai*,  Safeeta  in  Syria,  as 
well  as  at  various  points  in  China  and  India.     The  converts 
have  endured  all  this  quite  as  well  as  the  Christians  of  other 
lands  and  times.     There  have  been,  as  elsewhere,  failures  and 
apostaciesL     But  there  have  been  remarkable  exhibitions  of 
the  martyr  spirit     "  Better  lose  my  life  than  my  soul,"  said 
Dajiba  at  Ahmednugger,  though  his  enemies  felled  him,  beat  him, 
and  kicked  him  till  he  was  laid  up  for  a  week.    Three  converts 
at  Solapur  were  beaten  by  the  brahmins  till  they  were  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  their  clothes  crimsoned  from  head  to 
loot    Bat  they  said,  '^  We  are  ready  to  give  up  our  lives  for 
VOL.  XXXYL  10 
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Christ's  sake."  When  priest  Haritun  of  Nioomedia  was 
stripped  of  his  robes,  insulted,  violently  abused  in  the  streets, 
and  thrust  into  prison,  "I  entered  prison,"  said  he,  "with  a 
jojrful  heart,  committing  myself  to  Ood."  Asaad  Shidiak 
stood  firm,  not  alone  when  delivered  up  by  his  mother  and 
brothers,  but  when  chained  by  the  neck  in  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon, scantily  fed  on  bread  and  water,  deprived  of  books  and 
comforts,  separated  from  all  human  sympathy,  and  fiercely 
beaten  from  time  to  time,  till  after  four  long  years  of  suffering 
and  steadfastness  he  passed  away.  Often  the  spirit  of  meekness 
has  been  the  test  of  the  thorough  work.  The  brawny  Osee  of 
Mardin  endured  the  violence  of  a  band  of  Papists  and  quietly 
escaped  from  them,  when  "  they  knew,"  said  he,  "  that  I  could 
thresh  the  whole  of  them,  but  they  think  I  won't  strike  back." 
Li  Cha  Mi,  though  almost  stoned  to  death  and  falling  over  a 
precipice  in  his  escape,  prayed,  as  he  fell,  "  Lord  have  mercy 
on  them ;"  and  his  countryman.  Ling  Ching,  who  had  received, 
it  is  said,  the  incredible  number  of  two  thousand  stripes,  as  soon 
as  he  could  move,  brought  some  of  his  assailants  to  Christ 

And  yet  we  see  that  the  missionaries  were  often  strangely  dis- 
trustful of  the  reality  of  the  work  of  grace.  They  sometimes 
doubted  the  convictions,  the  conversions,  and  the  stability  of  the 
converts.  Though  the  proceedings  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  have 
been  charged  with  haste,  they  really  seem  to  have  been  some- 
times culpably  slow.  Even  Kapiolani  was  not  received  to  the 
church  till  after  her  descent  into  the  crater,  and  still  longer 
after  her  conversion.  Her  husband  Neena,  later  yet  Miss 
Fiske  in  Persia,  cautioned  Mr.  Stoddard  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  supposed  conversion  of  Guei^gis.  There  was 
everywhere  a  great  backwardness  to  recognize  the  fitness  of 
the  churches  for  self-support,  and  of  the  native  Christians  for 
the  pastoral  work.  Babajee  should  have  been  made  a  pastor 
almost  twenty  years  earlier  in  India,  and  Puaaiki  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  This  step  was  delayed  far  too  long  in  all  the 
earlier  missions  of  the  Board.  The  Lord  at  length  convinced 
the  missionaries,  almost  against  their  will,  that  the  spirit  of 
God  imparts  a  living  force  fitted  for  all  the  functions  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  that  a  true  church  of  Christ,  even  in  heathen 
lands,  can  acquire  the  same  power  of  preservation  and  propa- 
gation as  the  home  church,  and  sometimes  more. 
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But  it  has  become  apparent  at  length  that  the  whole  move- 
ment of  the  gospel  mast  shape  itself  in  some  degree  according 
to  the  forms  of  life  and  thought  that  are  native  to  the  land. 
Bigid  adhesions  to  foreign  ways  must  give  place.  Pastors  are 
not  to  be  supported  as  Americans,  but  as  nativea  The  church 
edifices  and  salaries  must  correspond  to  the  indigenous  mode 
of  life.  The  style  of  preaching  must  be  nativa  In  Bombay 
it  was  even  found  expedient,  as  early  as  1888,  to  adapt  the 
native  hymns  to  native  tunes,  although  this  method  is  not  uni- 
versal These  things  indicate  the  general  policy  which  has 
been  largely  the  fruit  of  experience,  a  retention  of  the  essentials 
and  a  plastic  modification  of  the  accidentals  of  piety.  The 
same  experience  also  proved  that  the  pastors  must  be  trained 
upon  the  ground.  The  mission  school  at  Cornwall  died  a 
natural  death. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  these  missions,  is  the  remarkable  exhibition  of  primitive  and 
apostolic  traits  in  modem  times.  We  would  love  to  linger 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  movement,  but  we  must  be  content 
with  a  passing  allusion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  brighter 
exhibitions  of  noble  Christian  manhood  can  be  found  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  than  are  seen  in  many  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  converts ;  none  which  for  breadth,  depth,  and  energy 
of  piety  more  nearly  remind  one  of  the  faith  and  activity  of 
the  primitive  churches,  and  of  the  men  who  were  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  It  is  a  scene  which  the  Church  could  not  afford 
to  lose,  and  of  which  church  members  cannot  afford  to  be 
ignorant 

The  power  of  the  gospel  as  the  great  civilizing  agent  is  incident- 
ally displayed  in  these  narrative&  One  of  the  earliest  lessons 
learned  by  the  Board  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  the  superflu- 
oasness  of  the  plan  which  sent  ^^  farmers"  with  the  preachers. 
The  trained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  their  families,  carried 
everywhere,  whether  to  these  islands,  to  Syria,  Turkey,  or  the 
Zulus,  the  germs  of  a  Christian  civilization,  which  sprang  up  and 
grew,  contemporaneous  with  the  power  of  religion.  The  gospel 
was  a  mighty  quickening  power,  the  missionary  and  his  wife 
its  living  impersonation&  Under  this  stimulus  and  example, 
heathen  idlers  grew  industrioua     The  naked  islanders  soon 
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clothed  themselves.  Dirty  Nestorian  girls  became  clean. 
Kraals  and  wigwams  changed  into  houses.  Parents  and  chil- 
dren crystallized  into  families.  The  missionary  wives  seemed 
''angels"  at  Harpoot,  and  woman  steadily  rose  to  her  true 
position  given  her  by  the  gospel.  Taste  and  culture  began  to 
enter  the  household.  Schools  of  every  grade  sprang  up.  In  a 
multitude  of  cases  a  written  alphabet  has  come  first  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  still  oftener  have  the  grammar  and  the  dic- 
tionary followed.  A  young  and  growing  literature  has  been 
created.  The  press,  the  plough,  the  chair,  the  clock,  the  table, 
and  scores  of  comforts  also  entered.  The  arts  of  civilized  life 
have  gradually  spread,  till  the  annual  commerce  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  even  has  become  four  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
Among  the  numerous  other  impressive  lessons  with  which 
these  volumes  are  pregnant  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  but  which 
we  may  not  pause  even  to  indicate,  there  is  one  that  must  not 
be  passed  by.  We  refer  to  the  remarkable  educating  process 
of  Christendom  and  the  church,  which  is  here  recorded.  The 
growing  enlightenment  at  home  during  this  era  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, has  been  quite  as  great  as  the  progress  on  heathen 
ground.  Perhaps  greater.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  Protes- 
tant world  seemed  profoundly  unconscious  of  its  great  duty  to 
the  benighted.  What  a  startling  indication  was  that  too  fa- 
mous reply  of  Byland  to  Carey,  not  ninety  years  ago,  **  Young 
man,  sit  down.  When  God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen  he 
will  do  it  without  your  aid  or  mine."  But  God  used  the  young 
shoemaker  as  a  forerunner  of  a  revolution  of  sentiment  that  has 
spread  through  the  Protestant  churches.  Then  came  the 
necessity  of  training  the  British  people  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  ''  Old  Indian  "  portion  of  it,  to  admit  the 
compatibility  of  Christianity  in  India  with  the  safety  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  was  surely  but  slowly  accomplished ;  for 
not  till  18S2  would  the  government  permit  an  increase  of  the 
missionary  force  in  Ceylon.  The  American  churches  equally 
needed  a  special  training.  It  seems  absurd  that  Judson  should 
have  visited  England  in  1811  to  get  help  in  the  support  of  four 
American  missionariea  But  perhaps  it  will  seem  equally 
strange,  sixty-five  years  hence,  that  840,000  church  members  in 
1876  should  fail  to  raise  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
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same  great  causa  When  the  enterprise  was  fairly  launched,  a 
long  further  training  was  needed  to  learn  the  true  method  of 
success.  Christians  at  home  were  at  first  quite  too  enthusiastic 
over  the  opening  of  schools  in  Tndia,  although  in  the  b^inning 
not  a  pupil  paid  his  own  expenses.  The  missionaries  may 
have  placed  too  high  hopes  upon  the  teacher  and  the  printer  as 
the  chief  agents  of  influence ;  and  it  was  a  slow  result  and  the 
fhiit  of  a  second  generation  and  of  another  mission  to  place  the 
main  reliance  on  the  direct  preaching  of  the  word  by  the  living 
voice.  They  were  still  more  slow  in  looking  for  the  mature 
fruits  of  the  gospel  in  native  pastors  and  in  self-sustaining  and 
missionary  churches.  It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  native  makes,  after  all,  the  best 
preacher  and  even  the  best  pastor.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years 
not  one  fourth  of  the  native  churches  of  the  American  Board 
had  native  pastors.  But  since  then  the  change  has  been  rapid, 
and  it  is  cheering  to  read  from  opposite  quarters  and  witnesses 
the  most  diverse,  the  clearest  testimony  to  its  success.  Dr. 
Anderson,  in  describing  the  native  pastor  of  Waialua  affirms 
that  he  preached  '*  such  sermons  as  no  foreign-born  missionary 
in  the  land  could  preach  for  Hawaiians;"  and  in  India  a  native 
church  member  "  wept  like  a  child  "  at  the  call  of  his  native 
pastor  from  Chavagacherry  to  the  Jaffna  High  School,  and  said 
"  We  respect  the  missionaries,  but  our  pastor  knew  our  trials, 
and  instructed  us  in  a  way  that  the  white  man  cannot  do." 
With  similar  slowness  was  it  seen  that  native  churches  could 
be  made  competent  to  their  own  management  and  their  own 
work.  The  pastors  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  now  banded 
together  in  two  great  Evangelical  Associations  and  are  working 
efficiently  all  the  agencies  of  the  gospel  The  pastors  in 
Turkey  have  their  Evangelical  Unions,  where  they  discuss  the 
great  practical  questions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  with  all 
good  Christian  manhood ;  the  churches  are  vigorous  and  largely 
self-supporting,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Barnum  of  Harpoot,  afiirms  that 
in  his  district  ''church  discipline  is  better  maintained  than  it  is 
in  the  American  churches."  Not  the  least  significant  event  was 
when  in  1874,  before  the  Jubilee  of  Oodooville  Seminary  in 
India,  its  graduates  met  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  be- 
ginning, ''  We  the  educated  women  of  Oaffna,"  and  founding, 
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"  The  Spalding  and  Agnew  Fund  '^  for  the  benefit  of  three  be- 
loved instructors,  and,  afterwards,  of  the  Seminary.  Already 
we  begin  to  see  that  a  time  must  come,  and  that  not  far  distant, 
when  in  each  of  the  missions  the  churches  shall  be  left  to  the 
Word  and  Spirit  of  God  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  life, 
growth,  and  propagation.  The  inherent  vital  force  of  the  gos- 
pel has  not  been  seen  in  our  day  anywhere  so  conspicuously  as 
in  these  benighted  lands.  In  hundreds  of  places  already  it  bas 
been  introduced  so  effectually  as  to  be  beyond  all  human 
power  to  dislodge  or  arrest 

And  at  length  we  have  learned  the  true  theory  of  missionary 
operations.  The  word  missionary  is  nearly  a  translation  of  the 
word  apostolos,  and  the  modem  missionary  performs,  in  some 
important  sense,  the  work  of  an  Apostle,  but  without  his  mirac* 
ulous  gifls.  his  divine  inspiration,  and  his  binding  authority. 
He  is  not  a  pastor  of  some  single  church,  but  a  founder  of 
churches  and  a  trainer  of  pastors.  And  the  function  of  our 
Boards  of  Missions,  as  it  is  now  understood,  is  not  to  furnish 
the  whole  heathen  world  with  foreign  pastors  and  churches 
supported  and  guided  by  foreigners,  but,  through  the  light  and 
dew  of  God's  word  and  God's  grace,  to  raise  up  on  the  soil,  all 
the  activities  of  Christian  life  and  power.  The  missionary's 
work  is,  therefore,  though  radiating  from  some  convenient 
center,  not  local  but  territorial.  Except  in  the  infancy  of  the 
movement  he  is  not  to  manage  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
native  brethren,  nor  to  belong  as  a  member  to  their  ecclesias- 
tical bodie&  This  method  of  general  oversight  and  develop- 
ment has  been  admirably  exhibited  in  the  fields  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Turkey,  where  great  advantages  have  been  enjoyed  in 
the  experiments  and  influences  already  tried  elsewhere. 

The  one  grand  missionary  agency  is  the  gospel.  ^^  We  make 
it  our  chief  duty,"  say  the  brethren  at  Arcot,  "to  go  into  the 
streets,  and  towns,  and  villages,  holding  up  Christ  and  him 
crucified  as  the  only  hope  of  the  sinner."  Schools  are  now 
used  only  as  auxiliary  to  the  gospel ;  not  to  give  a  simply  sec- 
ular education  to  heathen  children — an  idea  long  since  dis- 
carded— but  to  give  a  Christian  training  to  the  young,  and  also 
to  raise  Christian  teachers  and  preachers.  The  training  of  this 
latter  class  is  to  be  shaped  so  as  to  fit  them,  not  to  be  inter- 
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preters  or  gentlemen  of  education,  or  even  Christian  scholars, 
bat  for  the  duties  and  realities  of  an  intelligent,  native  pastor- 
ate, varying  somewhat  with  their  talents  and  their  sphere. 
The  methods  and  support  of  these  pastots  are  to  be  gauged  not 
bv  European  conventional  standards,  except  so  far  as  these 
rest  upon  obvious  necessities  and  proprieties,  but  by  the  condi- 
tions of  life  where  their  lot  is  cast.  So,  too,  the  arrangements 
and  appointments  of  their  church  edifice&  The  evidences  and 
exhibitions  of  piety  in  the  converts  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
their  conformity  to  the  exact  phases  of  religion  at  home,  but 
by  the  substantial  fruits  borne  in  the  very  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Church  members  are  to  be  trained,  as 
rapidly  as  may  be,  to  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  inde- 
pendence and  maturity,  while  the  missionaries  themselves  act 
on  the  expectation  of  closing  their  labors  at  no  distant  day,  and 
passing  on  to  other  fields.  Each  mission  church  is  thus  has- 
tening on  to  take  its  place  in  the  great  sisterhood  of  churches, 
as  a  mature  and  inextinguishable  force  in  the  home  of  its 
nativity,  and  another  vital  power  in  giving  the  gospel  to  the 
world. 

Dr.  Anderson's  volumes,  including  the  Lectures,  are  fruitful 
in  many  other  suggestions  which  cannot  here  be  enumerated. 
They  open  up  lines  of  thought  which  might  well  be  prosecuted 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  these  narratives.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  wisest  and  most  thoughtful  ministers  and  laymen  will  be 
most  deeply  interested  and  profited  in  reading  them,  and  most 
strongly  persuaded  that  this  book  of  the  acts  of  the  modem 
apostles  is  well  nigh  indispensable  to  a  clerical  library. 
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Abticlb  VUL— HORACE  BUSHNELL. 

A  Memobiai.  Sb&mok  pbbached  in  the  Chapel  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Sunday,  March  26th,  1876. 

Iiaiah  yi,  5-8.  6.  Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  midone;  because  I  am  a 
man  of  midean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  nndean  lips  ;  for 
mine  eyes  hare  seen  the  King,  the  Tiord  of  hosts.  6.  Then  flew  one  of  the 
seraphim  unto  me,  having  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  with  the 
tongs  from  off  the  altar.  7.  And  he  laid  it  upon  my  mouth  and  said,  Lo,  this  hath 
touched  thy  lips ;  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away  and  thy  sin  purged.  8.  Also 
I  heard  the  Toice  of  the  Lord  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for 
us  7    Then  said  I,  Here  am  I ;  send  me. 

These  words  indicate  my  theme.  In  commemorating  our 
honored  and  beloved  friend  and  distinguished  alumnus,  I  pro- 
pose to  sketch  his  character  and  his  career,  only  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  what  the  Christian  faith  can  make  of  a  gifted  man. 
That  Horace  Bushnell  was  in  many  respects  a  great  man,  no 
one  doubts  who  knows  anything  of  his  person  or  his  works. 
But  perhaps  few  of  us  are  aware  how  much  his  greatness  and 
his  power  were  owing  to  the  transforming  energy  of  his  faith. 
It  is  to  deepen  your  impressions  of  this  truth,  that  I  ask  you  to 
follow  me  in  the  tribute  of  love  and  honor,  which  I  would  pay 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  bom  in  a  grave  but  gentle  household,  in  which  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  taught  him  the  first  and  best  lessons 
of  life.  His  fcither,  though  fixed  in  his  opinions,  was  courte- 
ous in  his  ways,  and  his  mother  though  notable  in  household 
industries,  was  fond  of  books,  and  reined  in  her  tastes  and  cul- 
ture. The  home  of  his  childhood  and  youth  was  in  a  stern  but 
picturesque  region,  being  nestled  on  a  pleasant  slope  at  the  foot 
of  a  broad-backed  hill  which  stretches  a  mile  upward  and  west- 
ward till  it  introduces  the  traveler  to  a  smooth  and  rounded 
summit  On  this  height  the  church  was  placed,  and  from  it,  you 
can  see  more  than  one  other  distant  church,  each  sitting  on  its 
own  hilltop.  Near  by  was  the  parsonage  in  which  President  Day 
was  bom  and  bred,  whose  father  was  the  long  remembered  pastor. 
Very  near  Dr.  Bushneirs  home  is  one  of  the  finest  mountain 
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lakes  in  Connecticut,  to  which  he  was  devoted  in  boating  and 
fishing  in  his  boyhood.  A  lonely  rock  rises  directly  from 
its  border  on  the  east,  on  the  summit  of  which  some  scholar  or 
witling  had  long  ago  traced  a  few  enormous  Hebrew  letters. 
Prom  this  "  pinnacle"  one  looks  down  upon  the  lake  and  far 
away  over  all  the  neighboring  townships.  On  one  occasion,  I 
chanced  to  meet  Dr.  Bushnell  at  the  foot  of  this  rock ;  we 
climbed  slowly  up  and  ran  quickly  down  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  do  in  his  youth.  As  we  stood  upon  the  top,  he  remarked, 
that  he  found  every  time  when  he  reviewed  this  landscape,  that 
his  eyes  had  in  the  interval  become  better  educated  to  appre- 
ciate its  beauty  as  a  picture.  The  remark  revealed  the  poet*s 
sensibility  and  the  self-analysis  of  the  philosopher,  as  well  as 
the  loyalty  of  the  man  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  sports  and 
joys. 

The  community  in  which  Dr.  Bushnell  was  trained  was  made 
up  of  sturdy  men,  who  were  about  equally  interested  in  educa- 
tion, religion,  politics,  and  thrift    Their  peculiar  way  of  life  has 
been  well  delineated  by  himself  in  his  "Age  of  Homespun," 
a  charming  picture  and  vindication  of  the  old  New  England 
life.     The  bracing  climate  and  rocky  but  vigorous  soil  made 
these  men  and  women  somewhat  severe  in  aspect  and  self-reliant 
in  character ;  but  intelligence  and  hospitality  brightened  their 
fiimily  life,  while  an  earnest  Christian  piety  refined  their  feel- 
ings and  purified  their  lives.     Farming  was  their  chief  occupa* 
tion,  though  an  active    business  in   excavating  and  sawing 
marble  brought  many  of  the  people  into  contact  with  other 
towns.     In  this  community  Dr.  Bushnell  spent  his  youth.     He 
was  a  strong,  resolute,  practical  and  kindly  boy,  a  leader  and  a 
favorite,  yet  remarkably  free  from  little  vices,  and  irreproachable 
in  his  morals.     From  his  earliest  years  he  was  self-reliant  and 
self-asserting.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  attended  the  academy — 
then  recently  opened — ^into  which  the  master  had  introduced  the 
monitoriai  system.     This  was  maintained  for  a  while,  but  when 
it  became  BushnelFs  turn  to  serve  as  monitor  he  refused,  say- 
ing, that  he  came  to  school  to  study  for  himself  and  not  to 
watch  others.     The  system  was  soon  abandooed.     Soon  after 
this  he  became  somewhat  skeptical  in  his  religious  views  and 
joined  an  infidel  club  in  a  neighboring  town — at  the  head  of 
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which  was  a  hard-headed  Deist  of  the  type  of  Paine — where- 
upon his  father  interposed  his  authority  and  refused  to  assist 
him  in  a  college  education,  and  he  remained  for  some  time  in 
bis  iather*s  domestic  cloth  works.  Subsequently,  in  1821,  he 
became  decided  in  his  Christian  faith  and  profession  and  was 
fitted  for  collie,  and  entered,  in  182S,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
In  college  he  was  mature  in  every  way.  Even  his  peculiar 
style  of  writing  had  assumed  some  of  the  features  which  it  never 
lost.  He  was  equally  energetic  on  the  play-ground  and  in  the 
olass-room.  The  ambition  of  his  later  years  impelled  him  to 
excel  in  every  form  of  activity  whether  intellectual  or  physi- 
cal He  was  behind  no  one  in  athletic  feats.  But  his  position 
as  a  Christian  was  nearly  nominal.  While  he  attended  the 
communion  services,  the  growing  spirit  of  doubt  which  he  had 
BO  early  cherished  took  strong  possession  of  his  mind  as  he 
advanced  in  college  life.  But  scarcely  a  word  of  this  escaped 
him.  He  undermined  the  faith  of  no  man.  He  was  disposed  to 
check  rather  than  further  vicious  tendencies  in  any  of  his  younger 
classmates  His  conscientiousness  was  scrupulous,  his  integrity 
of  the  sternest  kind,  his  honor  was  the  truest  and  noblest. 
Even  when  he  was  the  leader  of  a  foolish  college  rebellion — for 
which  he  and  his  associates  were  sent  home — be  took  pains  to 
acknowledge  his  folly  and  rashness  to  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  class,  who  did  not  join  the  movement,  and  bade  him  ^^not 
mind  what  the  fellows  said  to  him  but  to  hold  up  bis  head,  for 
he  was  in  the  right  and  they  were  all  in  the  wrong."  He  grad- 
uated in  1827  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His  oration  at  com- 
mencement attracted  general  attention  for  the  boldness  of 
thought  and  the  freshness  of  its  style  and  led  to  an  engage- 
ment after  a  few  months  as  an  assistant  editor  upon  the  JoumcU 
of  Commerce^  then  recently  established.  In  this  occupation  he 
was  eminently  successful,  but  he  left  it  after  a  year's  trial  and 
came  to  New  Haven  to  study  law,  with  the  design  of  entering 
upon  this  profession  as  an  introduction  to  public  and  political 
life  in  what  was  then  called  the  west  Being  invited  to  become 
a  tutor  in  this  college,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  ofier, 
against  his  own  wishes  and  decision,  by  the  counsel  of  his 
mother.  As  a  tutor  be  was  the  same  strong-hearted,  self-assert- 
ing man  that  he  had  always  been,  and  devoted  himself  to  bin 
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work  and  to  his  pupils  with  a  manly  and  quickening  sym- 
pathy. 

It  was  while  he  was  tutor  that  there  occurred  the  most  im- 
portant crisis  of  his  life.  Early  in  the  year  1881,  this  college 
was  moved  by  an  extraordinary  religious  revival.  It  affected 
officere  and  students  alike,  leaving  none  unmoved.  It  was 
emphatically  sober,  serious,  and  earnest,  leading  every  man  to 
enquire  concerning  the  reasons  of  his  faith  or  his  want  of  faith, 
and  constraining  almost  every  man  to  make  his  faith  a  supreme 
and  living  power  over  his  character  and  life.  Of  the  six  tutors 
then  in  the  Faculty,  three  bad  been  pronounced  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  Christ  and  three  were  not.  Among  the  latter  was 
Horace  BushneU,  known  to  himself  and  to  his  pupils  as  un- 
settled in  respect  to  every  point  of  religious  belief,  if  not  a 
positive  rejector  of  the  Christian  revelation.  As  the  move- 
ment proceeded,  two  of  his  fellow  tutors  yielded  to  its  power 
and  threw  themselves  into  active  sympathy  and  labor  for  the 
welfare  of  their  pupils.  BushneU  stood  alone,  apparently  unaf- 
fected, and  his  division  with  him,  indifferent  if  not  contemptuous 
with  respect  to  all  that  was  going  on.  His  associates  did  not 
dare  to  approach  him.  The  silence  was  broken  by  himself,  as 
he  said  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  '*  I  must  get  out  of  this  woa 
Here  am  I  what  I  am,  and  these  young  men  are  hanging  to  me 
in  their  indifference  amid  this  universal  earnestness."  He 
announced  what  he  would  do,  that  he  would  invite  them  to 
meet  him  and  would  define  his  position  to  them  and  declare  to 
them  the  decision  which  they  ought  to  take  with  himself. 
The  result  was  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  division 
was  dissolved  in  tears  and  fixed  in  earnest  resolva  Many  of 
these  young  men  remember  that  interview  as  the  turning  point 
of  their  lives.  For  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  it  was  a  far  easier 
thing  to  believe  and  obey  tbe  gospel  than  it  was  for  him^ 
^itangled  as  he  was  with  the  self-reliant  and  dishonest  doubts 
of  years. 

Indeed,  the  only  decision  which  he  could  announce  at  that 
time  was  that  he  would  seek  after  Ood,  if  so  be  he  might  find 
Him.  Even  then  he  scarcely  knew  whether  there  was  a  God, 
or  whether  he  was  responsible  to  God,  or  whether  God  had 
made  himself  known  to  man.     Concerning  Christ  and  salvation 
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by  him  he  had  no  settled  opinions.  But  one  thing  he  knew 
and  felt  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul — ^that  the  position  of 
contemptuous  indifference  and  satisfied  uncertainty  in  which  he 
had  lived  for  years,  was  wholly  without  excuse ;  that  his  con- 
fident unbelief  was  false  and  hollow,  because  it  was  in  no  sense 
a  rational  and  final  conviction ;  and  therefore  he  resolved  that 
an  end  should  come  to  this  position  at  once  and  forever.  He 
used  all  the  energy  of  his  resolute  will  in  the  purpose,  that  if 
there  were  a  God  he  would  find  Him,  and  if  God  had  spoken  to 
man  he  would  know  it  He  consecrated  this  purpose  by  prayer 
to  the  living  God  for  guidance  and  light  He  followed  this 
consecration  of  himself  to  the  as  yet  unknown  God,  by  avowing 
his  position  to  his  pupils  and  his  associates.  He  at  once  fre- 
quented their  meetings  for  prayer.  For  weeks  he  was  a  searcher 
for  truth,  now  seeming  to  get  a  firm  foothold  and  anon  losing 
every  standing  place.  By  and  by  a  great  light  concerning  God 
and  Christ  shone  into  his  mind,  and  his  strong  and  hitherto 
self-sufficing  heart  was  filled  with  wonder  and  joy,  at  the  glory 
of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Ohrist  As  he  read, 
and  studied,  and  thought  with  unabated  hunger  and  thirst 
after  truth,  he  found  rest  and  peace — ^yet  at  first  not  uniformly. 
As  some  new  aspect  of  Christian  truth,  or  some  unthought  of 
difficulty  presented  itself,  his  mind  was  shaken.  Again  and 
again  was  he  called  to  struggle  and  grope  and  feel  after  God. 
On  one  occasion  he  came  into  the  room  of  a  friend,  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  thrusting  both  his  hands  into  his  black 
hair,  broke  out  half  desparingly  and  yet  laughingly,  *'  Oh  I  what 
shall  I  do  with  these  arrant  doubts  I  have  been  nursing  for 
years.  When  the  preacher  touches  the  Trinity  and  when  logic 
shatters  it  in  pieces,  I  am  all  at  the  four  winds.  But  I  am  glad 
I  have  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head.  My  heart  wants  the  Father ; 
my  heart  wants  the  Son :  my  heart  wants  the  Holy  Ghost ;  my 
heart  says  the  Bible  has  a  Trinity  for  me  and  I  mean  to  hold 
by  my  heart  I  am  glad  a  man  can  do  it,  when  there  is  no 
other  mooring,  and  so  I  answer  my  own  question,  *  what  shall  I 
do?'  but  that  is  all  I  can  do  yet.*'  This  memorable  utterance, 
which  came  glowing  from  his  own  struggling  soul,  is  the  key- 
note of  his  subsequent  history.  It  interprets  his  theory  of 
Christian  Theology.     It  explains  scores  of  his  sermons.    It  lets 
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us  into  his  inmost  thougbta  It  shows  the  reader  of  his  most 
characteristic  writings,  at  what  cost  of  painful  misgivings  he 
learned  to  believe  and  teach. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  Btrength. 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  &ced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them ;  thus  he  came  at  length 
To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own ; 
And  power  was  with  him  in  the  nig^t, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 
But  in  the  darkness  and  the  doud. 

When  at  last  he  believed,  and  as  long  as  he  believed,  he 
believed  with  all  bis  heart  When  he  came  into  the  daily 
meetings  of  his  associates,  *'  was  there  ever  sach  a  child" — writes 
one  of  their  number,  "  as  this  strong,  self-reliant,  repelling  man  of 
twenty-nine  years  ?"  On  the  first  occasion  of  his  presence  "the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  desirable  posture  in  prayer,  and  it 
set  our  hearts  flowing  to  hear  that  voice,  hitherto  so  full  of 
command  in  opinion  and  action,  quivering  with  the  words: 
*  Well,  there  is  one  posture  settled  for  me  at  any  rate,  flat  on  the 
floor,  alone  with  Jesus.'  " 

As  might  be  expected  Dr.  Bushnell  threw  all  his  manhood 
into  his  new  life.  He  labored  at  once  to  bring  his  pupils  into 
the  same  purposes  with  himself.  I  remember  well  how  patiently 
he  reasoned  and  how  affectionately  he  pleaded  with  one  of  the 
most  gifted  young  men  I  ever  knew,  who  had  been  as  bold  in 
his  doubts  and  more  bold  in  his  denials  than  himself  and  withal 
grossly  wicked  in  his  life. 

As  his  faith  began  so  it  proceeded  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It 
was  founded  upon  conviction.  He  accepted  the  gospel  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  true.  He  accepted  it  as  true  because  he 
had  known  his  own  wants,  and  its  power  to  relieve  them.  He 
did  not  love  Christianity,  nor  Christ  himself  better  than  the 
truth ;  but  he  loved  Christ  because  he  was  to  him  the  truth. 
He  looked  upon  his  face  with  a  searching  and  steady  eye  and 
when  Christ  met  his  gaze  with  an  answering  look  he  answered, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God."  Nor  did  he  fear  to  look  a  second 
time  nor  a  third  at  the  grounds  of  his  faith.  Every  new  as- 
sailant of  Christ's  claims  found  in  him  an  open  and  candid 
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bearer.  The  infidelity  which  first  took  possession  of  his  mind 
was  the  old  infidelity  of  the  last  century,  which  rejected  the 
sapernatural  Christ  because  of  its  own  superficial  views  of 
man's  capacities  and  man's  needs,  and  its  low  conceptions  of 
Christ's  idea  of  perfection  and  its  fiat  and  prosaic  explanations 
of  the  Christian  history.  He  tried  this  by  the  test  of  his 
honest  conscience  and  his  conscious  needs.  His  own  sense  of 
manhood,  of  duty  and  of  God  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
needs  of  man  which  this  infidelity  assumed  and  the  version  of 
Christ  which  it  supplied,  and  he  therefore  abandoned  it  in  the 
name  of  God  and  of  the  truth. 

It  was  some  years  after  this  that  the  new  infidelity  of  Strauss 
and  Theodore  Parker  presented  its  theories  and  ui^ed  its  ai^u- 
ments.  He  studied  these  most  carefully  and  did  not  hesitate 
thoroughly  to  re-consider  the  grounds  of  the  faith  which  he  had 
preached.  I  well  recollect  lending  him  a  pamphlet  of  twenty 
pages,  which  he  returned  to  me,  saying  it  kept  him  awake  and 
almost  in  agony  for  one  long  night  In  the  same  spirit  he  became 
conversant  with  the  various  types  of  unbelief  which  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession  for  the  last  thirty-five  years. 
He  did  not  profess  nor  care  to  be  a  learned  scholar  in  order  to  test 
the  credibility  of  the  gospel  narratives.  He  did  not  wait  to  be 
a  subtle  or  erudite  metaphysician  in  order  to  answer  the  modem 
versions  of  atheism,  pantheism,  and  "the  unknowable  God," 
which  have  of  late  held  the  public  ear.  He  did  not  stay  till  he 
was  an  accomplished  geologist  or  zoologist  before  he  decided 
upon  the  quet^tion  whether  it  was  an  hypostatized  abstraction 
called  evolution  or  the  living  God  which  "in  the  beginning 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.''  He  did  not  pause  to  study 
Chinese  or  Sanscrit  before  he  should  decide  the  question 
whether  the  Christian  Bible  is  so  much  superior  to  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  or  Sankhya-Muni,  as  to  warrant  the  reception  of  its 
claims.  That  he  did  not  despise  science  or  learning  as  such  is 
evident,  in  that  he  was  eager  to  learn  the  best  results  of  both. 
That  he  did  not  wait  till  he  should  master  either  before  he 
decided  what  he  should  believe,  was  because  he  had  such  clear 
and  earnest  convictions  concerning  the  place  of  both  God  and 
man  in  the  universe,  concerning  man's  relations  to  God,  and  his 
high  destiny,  concerning  man's  guilt,  and  concerning  man's 
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helplessness  and  God's  pity,  that  when  he  read  the  story  of  God 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself  he  did  not  care  to 
inquire  further  of  Strauss  or  Parker,  of  B6nan  or  Darwin,  of 
Spencer  or  Hnxley,  of  Tyndall  or  Stuart  Mill,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  this  Ohrist  was  from  Gx>d.  And  yet  he  was  always 
ready  to  hear  what  these  men  had  to  say.  He  found  them  aids 
rather  than  hindrances  to  his  faith,  because  they  so  manifestly 
left  out  of  their  reasonings  the  weightiest  elements,  and  even 
then  differed  from  one  another  so  widely  and  labored  so  heavily 
with  the  theories  and  explanations  which  they  urged,  that  what- 
ever else  might  be  true,  he  knew  their  conclusions  were  false.  It 
was  neither  from  ignorance  nor  weakness  that,  while  he  was 
eager  to  read  the  speculations  of  the  very  newest  and  latest 
writers  who  exalt  atheism  into  the  holiest  religion  and  hallow 
the  denial  of  immortality  with  the  semblances  of  that  worship 
and  prayer  which  they  prove  to  be  unscientific,  he  rejected 
them  with  a  half  pitying,  half  indignant  scorn. 

He  was  a  bold  thinker  because  he  sought  for  the  truth. 
Near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  said  playfully,  to  one  of  his  friends, 
as  the  two  were  fishing  in  the  wilderness,  ''  It  is  my  joy  to 
think  that  I  have  sought  most  earnestly  and  supremely  to  find 
and  to  live  by  the  truth."  He  was  broad-minded  and  many- 
sided,  because  he  would  look  at  the  truth  from  every  point 
of  view.  He  was  careless  of  traditions  because  he  sought 
solid  standing  place  for  his  own  feet  He  was  independent  of 
others,  because  he  must  satisfy  the  consuming  hunger  of  his 
own  soul.  When  he  found  the  truth  he  applied  it  fearlessly  to 
himself  and  to  other  men,  to  principles,  institutions,  and  dogmas. 
He  abbored  shams  and  conventional  phrases  in  argument, 
because  he  believed  so  strongly  in  realities.  What  offended 
others  as  irreverent,  often — not  always — ^betokened  his  higher 
reverence  for  what  he  received  as  positive  truth.  He  was  also 
manly  in  the  expression  and  defense  of  his  faith.  However  he 
might  appear  to  others,  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  inner  self,  there 
ever  dwelt  a  prayerful,  magnanimous,  loving  spirit  toward  God 
and  man. 

The  same  type  of  faith  was  manifest  in  his  interpretations  and 
expositions  of  Christian  truth.  To  many  he  seemed  fanciful,  rash, 
and  mistaken  in  his  theories  of  some  of  the  most  important  doc- 
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trines  of  Ohristian  Theology.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  whether  he 
were  or  not  I  am  not  here  as  a  defender  or  critic  of  his  opin- 
ions, nor  do  I  care  to  discuss  his  theory  of  theology  as  a  science. 
Upon  many  of  these  points  I  have  expressed  and  defended  my 
dissent  from  his  teachings.  But  for  this  reason  I  am  the  more 
desirous  to  declare  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been  impelled  in 
all  his  speculations  by  the  supreme  purpose  so  to  set  forth  the 
truth  in  Christ  as  to  make  it  a  commanding  and  renewing 
power  over  the  lives  and  characters  of  men.  It  was  unfortun- 
ate for  his  influence  and  his  reputation,  that  he  was  not  a  better 
instructed  and  a  more  trustworthy  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  It  was  equally  unfortunate  that  he  had 
8o  little  respect  for  the  formulas  of  theological  doctrine  and  the 
history  of  their  development,  and  in  general  for  a  logical  the- 
logy  when  it  interfered  with  or  contradicted  his  own  opinions. 
Many  of  his  interpretations  must  seem  fanciful  and  violent  to 
any  well  instructed  scholar,  even  though  he  may  admit  the 
reach  and  elevation  of  his  conception  of  the  truths,  and  motives 
which  give  the  New  Testament  its  power.  His  contemptuous 
defiance  of  logic  when  it  made  against  himself,  did  not  deter 
him  from  using  it  with  masterly  effect,  as  against  his  critics  and 
antagonists.  For  theology  as  a  pure  science  he  cared  but  little 
— neither  for  the  history  of  its  doctines  nor  the  constructions  of 
its  formulaa  He  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  trustworthy 
exegete,  although  some  of  his  interpretations  are  like  flashes 
of  genius.  But  he  did  desire  that  God  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit  should  rule  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  that  the 
incarnate  Christ  should  dispel  their  fears  and  purify  their 
souls  by  faith  in  His  life  and  death.  He  did  desire  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  should  enter  as  living  forces  into 
the  being  of  the  living  men  about  him,  and  thoroughly  trans- 
form the  thinking  and  the  feeling  of  the  present  generation. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that,  as  he  interpreted  the  voice  of 
Christ  to  the  church  of  the  present  day  concerning  the  formu- 
lated theology  of  the  past,  it  sounded  thus :  '*  Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,  but  come  thou  and  follow  Me."  That  such  were 
his  supreme  motives  with  some  admixture  of  human  infirmities, 
I  desire  to  aver,  standing  by  the  grave  that  has  received  him  so 
lately  from  our  sight  and  following  his  manly  and  heroic  soul 
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to  the  Christ  in  whom  he  believed  and  for  whose  honor  he 
''kept  the  faith." 

Such  was  the  Christian  faith  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  What  did  it 
do  for  him  ?  Bj  nature  he  was  a  gifted  man.  His  self«relianoe 
and  self-assertion  were  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of  in^ 
sight  and  power.  His  intellect  was  quick,  sagacious,  and  pene^ 
trating.  He  had  a  poet's  eye  for  nature  and  a  poet's  heart  for 
man.  He  loved  the  earth  and  the  skj,  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  the  laughing  spring,,  the  solemn  winter,  the  song  of  birds, 
and  the  roaring  of  the  tempest  He  sympathized  with  a 
genuine  man  whenever  he  found  him,  the  simple,  honest,  lov- 
ing»  kind-hearted,  noble-souled  man  in  the  plainest  of  speech 
and  the  humblest  of  garbs^  He  delighted  to  contrive  and  in^ 
vent ;  be  had  a  heart  for  adventure  and  the  stomach  for  a  fight 
Above  all  he  had  that  subtle  gift  of  affluent  and  creative 
imagination  which  men  call  genius,  by  which  he  could  find 
analogies  and  illustrations  faster  than  he  could  use  them,  and 
invest  the  most  familiar  truths  with  novel  fiiscinations,  and 
embellish  the  tritest  of  common  places  by  a  startling  picture,  or 
embody  a  whole  ai^ument  in  a  single  word  or  phrasa  He  was 
a  bom  leader  of  men  ;  always  aggressive;  not  infrequently  rude 
and  rough  in  speech;  but  as  truly  kindly  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  noble  in  aim  and  purpose.  He  was  broad-minded  and 
public  spirited.  He  was  fruitful  in  generous  and  far-reaching 
plans  for  the  hamlet  in  which  he  sojourned  for  a  summer,  or 
the  distant  state  whose  growth  he  delighted  to  watch,  or  the 
(»ty  to  which  he  gave  his  heart,  or  the  nation  whose  honor 
always  moved  his  soul,  or  the  iw8  Asiatic  Empires  that  have 
so  strangely  and  so  recently  brought  their  sons  to  our  colleges 
and  our  homes. 

He  was  indeed  a  gifted  man  and  a  man  of  mark  and  power. 
In  view  of  these  manifold  gifts  we  repeat  the  question^— what 
did  his  Christian  &.ith  do  for  him?  We  answer  with  confi-. 
deuce,  it  made  him  ten,  nay,  a  hundred-fold  more  of  a  man  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  trausBgured  and  harmon- 
ized  \m  excellences,  and  it  softened  and  dwarfed  his  defects. 
Had  he  gone  forth  into  life  without  the  faith  which  inspired 
hiB  genius,  he  would  doubtless  have  made  his  mark  in  the 
world.    He  would  in  some  sort  have  achieved  succesa    His 
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genius  and  generosity  and  his  resources  might  have  won  for 
him  fame  and  a  fortune.  At  the  bar,  through  the  press,  or  in 
political  life,  he  would  have  compelled  his  fellow-men  to  hear 
him.  Possibly  his  special  defects  might  never  have  been  so  far 
repressed  as  not  to  have  hindered  his  highest  succesa  It  is 
hazardous  to  conjecture  what  he  might  have  been.  It  is  safe 
to  contemplate  what  he  actually  became. 

We  notice  first  that  his  Christian  faith  did  not  interfere  with 
his  individuality.  Not  a  few  persons  seem  to  think  that  if 
they  consecrate  themselves  to  Christ  they  must  nail  their 
individuality  to  the  cross.  For  this  reason  some  refuse  to 
believe  altogether ;  others  hold  back  their  whole-hearted  zeal  in 
Christ's  servica  Their  mistake  proceeds  from  an  inexcusable 
ignorance  of  Christ's  teachings  or  from  a  miserable  perversion 
of  His  words  by  priests  and  bigots.  It  is  the  old  man — that  is 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts — ^which  is  to  be  crucified. 
It  is  the  new  man  into  which  the  believer  is  to  be  transformed, 
and  this  new  man  is  simply  the  individual  self  that  has  room 
to  grow  and  expand  after  the  image  of  Him  who  created 
him.  It  was  certainly  true  of  Dr.  BushneU  that  the  more  of  a 
Christian  he  became  the  more  individual  he  was.  Everything 
that  was  characteristic  of  him  fiourished  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
faith.  If  Christ  was  his,  everything  was  his,  and  most  of  all 
his  living  self.  His  faith  increased  his  energy.  It  stimtdated 
his  imagination.  It  gave  it  form  and  power.  Before  his  new 
life  of  faith  began,  the  poet  in  him  was  scarcely  known  to  himself. 
But  after  his  eye  was  opened  to  those  inspiring  realities,  which 
engirdle  and  penetrate  this  world  of  sense,  he  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  poet's  imagery  and  a  poet's  fervor.  His  literary 
resources  were  enlarged  a  hundred-fold  by  the  elevating  power 
of  his  faith.  His  faith  also  increased  his  joy  in  natura  It 
softened  his  heart  toward  man  and  kindled  and  sustained  his 
public  spirit.  It  justified  his  ardent  hopefulness  in  human  pro- 
gress by  his  faith  in  the  resources  that  are  provided  for  man  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  possibilities,  nay  the  certainties  of  his  kingdom. 
It  stimulated  his  inventive  activity  as  it  warranted  the  hopeful- 
ness in  which  his  sanguine  nature  rejoiced.  It  increased  his 
sympathy  with  men,  making  him  more  brilliant  in  conversa- 
tion and  more  genial  in  society.    No  more  decisive  proof  of 
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this  can  be  named  than  the  quiet  but  kindly  humor  which  was 
cx>nstantly  bubbling  forth  in  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  and  brought  many  a  ripple  of  sunshine  in 
scenes  where  jests  and  humor  never  dare  to  appear,  except 
Christ  is  very  near  and  very  precious.  It  gave  to  his  protracted 
and  heroic  struggle  for  life  the  charm  of  a  slow  but  cheerful 
sunset,  such  as  gives  the  certain  tokens  of  a  brighter  morn- 
ing.   So  much  did  the  Christian  faith  do  for  him  as  a  man. 

We  ask  next,  what  did  it  enable  him  to  achieve  for  others  ? 
What  of  power  and  influence  did  it  give  him  among  his  fellow 
men  ?  and  we  reply — 

First  of  all,  it  gave  him  zeal  and  ardor  in  his  profession  as  a 
preacher.  His  faith  in  Christ  was  so  earnest  and  so  exalted 
that  he  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  work  of  commending 
Christ  to  his  fellow  men.  His  sermons  and  his  pastoral  activi- 
ties represented  the  best  work  that  he  could  do.  While  he 
sought  to  be  understood  and  felt  by  his  people,  he  also  sought 
to  educate  them  up  to  his  own  conceptions  and  aims.  Hence 
bis  instructions  exerted  a  positively  stimulating  influence  upon 
earnest  and  receptive  hearers,  and  were  to  such  a  molding  and 
educating  power.  He  sought  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  actual 
thinking  and  living  of  those  about  him,  that  he  might  interpret 
Christ  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  their  wants  and  to  move  their 
beart&  He  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the  social  and  family 
life  of  his  people,  and  into  the  ordinances  and  appliances  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  he  might  unite  both  in  a  noble  and 
quickened  Christian  life.  He  did  not  make  orations  instead  of 
sermons ;  he  was  far  too  much  in  earnest  for  that,  but  by  rea- 
son of  his  earnest  faith,  his  sermons  became  noble  orations 
through  the  force  of  the  irrepressible  convictions  which  they 
expressed.  One  of  his  best  and  most  useful  works  to  his  generation 
was  his  Essay  upon  Christian  Nurture,  which  came  of  his  desire 
as  a  pastor,  that  the  family  life  of  his  people  should  be  so 
supremely  Christian,  that  every  child  should  need  no  conscious 
conversion.  This  simple  practical  treatise  embodies  a  profound 
and  sagacious  philosophy  and  exemplifies  most  happily  how  the 
Christian  ministry  may  task  and  reward  the  noblest  gifts  when 
these  are  used  for  practical  results.  Many  of  his  published  dis- 
courses have  strengthened  the  faith  and  elevated  the  life  of  not 
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a  few  gifted  men  and  women  wherever  in  the  world  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  Their  power  to  do  this  is  not  in  their 
rhetorio  nor  their  imagery.  It  is  not  explained  by  their  soaring 
and  somewhat  ambitious  diction,  nor  their  startling  word- 
pictures,  but  by  the  earnest  spiritual  convictions  and  the 
exalted  conceptions  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  life  which  are 
embodied  in  winged  and  fervent  speech.  In  spite  of  not  a 
little  strained  diction  and  incoherent  imagery  and  occasional 
forced  conceits,  the  deep  spiritual  earnestness  of  the  man  and  his 
fervent  reverence  for  Christ  and  his  lofty  and  heartfelt  impres- 
sions of  spiritual  truth  give  to  these  sermons  permanent  interest 
and  power.  It  is  no  slight  achievement  for  a  man  to  have 
ushered  into  the  world  quickening  forces  like  these — beginning 
to  act  while  he  lives,  and  going  on  after  he  is  dead. 

Next  it  gave  him  power  to  understand  and  meet  the  wants 
of  thinking  men  in  his  generation. 

One  of  the  best  services  which  he  rendered  to  them  was  his 
defence  of  supernatural  Christianity,  and  the  supernatural 
Christ,  against  the  unbelief  of  the  times.  His  own  struggles 
after  faith  had  prepared  him  to  appreciate  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  modern  unbelief.  His  wide-reaching  sympathies  and  catholic 
temper  preserved  him  from  any  narrowness  of  treatment,  or 
ignorance  of  the  occasions  of  doubt,  or  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  temper  of  the  timea  He  was  a  lover  of  nature,  and  sym- 
pathised most  ardently  with  the  promises  and  the  achievements 
of  modern  science.  Though  least  of  all  a  proficient,  and 
scarcely  a  neophyte  in  any  single  department  of  physics,  he  was 
fully  alive  to,  and  in  hearty  accordance  with  all  its  most  san- 
guine predictions.  Years  before  the  atheistic  pretensions  and 
the  materialistic  denials  of  the  present  hour  had  been  heard 
of,  he  predicted  the  oncoming  conflict  between  science  and  faith. 
He  felt  the  storm  in  the  atmosphere  which  was  to  gather  every 
minor  current  into  one  central  vortex  of  strife,  between  nature 
and  the  supernatural,  between  matter  and  spirit,  between  law 
and  miracle,  between  force  and  God,  between  culture  and 
Christ  Long  before  the  extreme  necessity  seemed  to  have 
come,  he  prepared  and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  which  he 
afterwards  published,  but  which  when  first  delivered  were  so 
premature  as  scarcely  to  be  understood.    That  he  anticipated 
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the  coming  need  does  credit  to  his  sagacity ;  that  he  met  it  so 
sacoessfully  is  a  tribnte  to  his  power.     Whatever  weaknesses 
there  are  in  his  '*  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  it  contains  one 
of  the  noblest  essays  in  the  language  in  its  chapter  on  the 
character  of  Jesus.     The  power  of  this  work  is  not  chiefly  in 
its  diction,  nor  in  its  imagery,  nor  in  its  analysis,  nor  in  its  rea- 
soning, nor  in  the  union  of  all  these,  but  rather  in  the  fervent 
faith  of  the  writer  in  the  principles  which  the  Ohristian  revelation 
assumes,  and  in  the  truths  and  the  facts  which  the  Christian 
history  declarea     No  merely  sensational  preacher  or  hair-spIi^ 
tang  theologian,  or  learned  commentator,  no  profound  philoso- 
pher, or  astute  logician ;  no  one  but  a  whole-souled  hero  of  the 
Christian    &ith    could  have  written  that  work.      It  shows 
on  every  page  the  evidences  of  his  own  personal  conflicts  with 
the  insidious  and  pretentious  unbelief  of  the  times,  as  truly  and 
distinctly  as  the  battered  spear  and  the  dinted  shield  which  the 
warrior  hangs  in  hall  or  temple  is  a  speaking  memorial  of  desper- 
ate struggles  for  his  own  life.    That  it  is  a  book  of  great  intel- 
lectual power  and  sagacity  no  one  who  reads  it  would  be  dis- 
posed to  deny,  that  it  has  made  a  strong  imprepsion  for  good 
no  one  who  is  aoqaainted  with  its  history  will  question.   Not  a 
few  men  of  mark  in  the  kingdom  and  service  of  Christ  in  all 
the    English-speaking  world  have  expressed    their   thankful 
obligations  for  the  help  which  it  gave  them  in  a  critical  hour. 
But  the  geniusand  power  and  usefulness  of  this  book  are  largely 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  energy  and  glow  of  the  faith  of  its  author. 
While  the  enefgetic  faith  of  Dr.  Bushnell  not  only  strength- 
ened the  faith  of  many,  it  also  elevated  and  liberalized  their 
conceptions  of  the  Christian   life.      The  &ith  of  not  a  few 
preachers  and  writers  seems  narrow  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong. 
The  example  of  many  earnest  Christian  men  has  almost  har- 
dened into  the  maxim,  "  To  be  spiritually  minded  is  to  be^ 
morose  and  censorious  or  ascetic,"  or  what  is  far  worse,  ''  a  glow- 
ing zeal  for  Christ  may  be  set  over  against  injustice  and  dis- 
ocmrtesy  towards  man."    Dr.  Bashnell's  life  and  teachings  were 
strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.     His  own  manhood  was  in 
the  main  noble  and  magnanimous.     Whatever  defects  were 
natural  to  bis  strong  self-assertion  he  gradually  if  slowly  out- 
grew.   Otherwise  he  was  exceptionally  generous,  courteoust 
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affectionate,  and  frank,  and  alive  to  every  noble  impulse  and 
aspiration.  His  conceptions  of  Christian  manhood  were  exalted 
and  refined,  and  all  his  teachings  are  a  perpetual  inspiration 
toward  whatever  things  are  honest,  or  true,  or  just,  or  pure,  or 
lovel  J,  or  of  good  report.  Some  of  his  sermons  are  unsurpassed 
expositions  of  the  ethics  which  are  characteristically  Christian. 
The  sagacity  and  effectiveness  of  these  teachings  and  incite- 
ments were  all  explained  by  the  entireness  and  positiveness  of 
his  faith  in  Christ  as  the  example  and  inspiration  of  Christian 
manhood  for  the  loftiest  and  lowliest  relations  of  life. 

The  faith  of  Dr.  Bushnell  enabled  him  to  render  an  import- 
ant service  to  the  cause  of  tolerance  and  catholicity.  He  came 
upon  the  stage  of  thought  and  action  just  after  the  crisis  of  a 
stirring  theological  controversy.  Its  surges  had  scarcely  began 
to  subside  when  he  became  the  occasion  and  the  hero  of 
another.  It  was  by  no  abrupt  or  violent  transition,  however, 
that  the  community  and  Dr.  Bushnell  proceeded  from  the  one 
controversy  to  the  other.  The  discussions  of  the  first  circled 
around  man's  responsibility  and  God's  sincerity,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  sin,  the  nature  and  reality  of  God's  moral  admin- 
istration, and  the  moral  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  gospel  for  man's  redemption.  The  authors  most 
earnestly  studied  were  Edwards  and  Butler,  Locke,  Reid,  and 
Stewart,  and  the  commentators  of  the  new  ex^etical  or  his- 
torical school.  After  this  controversy  was  well  advanced,  and 
the  new  generation  had  became  familiar  with  its  discussions, 
the  writings  of  Coleridge  began  to  be  read  in  this  country,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Germany  gradually  lifted  its  mysterious  form 
from  across  the  sea,  half  repulsive  and  half  attractive,  but  ever 
challenging  curiosity  and  compelling  investigation.  Carlyle, 
too,  began  to  be  read  in  here  and  there  a  paper  strange  in  dia- 
lect and  more  strange  in  import.  Kant  was  also  studied  with 
indifferent  success  indeed,  but  with  indomitable  perseverance. 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander  re-opened  the  way  to  theological 
conviction  through  the  heart  and  the  imagination.  These 
influences  were  just  beginning  to  be  felt  when  Dr.  Bushnell 
brought  his  hitherto  secularized  intellect  to  grapple  with  the 
great  truths  of  Christian  theology,  which  have  always  fascin- 
ated and  stimulated  the  greatest  of  men,  who  have  learned  the 
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secret  of  the  child-like  spirit  These  new  inflaences  excited 
his  intellect,  and  stimulated  his  imagination.  Though  inde- 
pendent in  his  thinking  and  never  given  to  confess  any  special 
dependence  upon  any  teacher  or  writer  living  or  dead,  he 
found  both  atmosphere  and  aliment  in  this  new  philosophical 
and  literary  life,  which  vibrated  with  convulsive  if  not  revolu- 
tionary energy  through  every  school  of  theology  in  this  coun- 
try, from  Cambridge  to  Princeton.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  those  were  times  of  great  religious  activity  and  aggressive- 
n^s  in  the  way  of  revivals  and  measures  to  promote  them, 
nor  that  every  form  of  moral  and  social  reform  was  publicly 
promoted  and  earnestly  embraced  or  as  earnestly  rejected  by 
multitudes  of  aggressive  souls ;  that  whole  communities  were 
agitated  and  churches  were  divided,  that  pastors  were  unseated, 
that  the  political  fabric  was  almost  lifted  from  its  foundations 
by  these  excited  discussions,  which  invoked  earnest  and  ex- 
cited argument,  and  called  in  question  every  custom  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  past 

In  all  the  discussions  of  those  wakeful  times  Dr.  BushneU 
took  an  active  part,  and  bore  himself  gallantly  in  them  all. 
He  early  took  the  position  that  the  great  objects  of  &ith  must 
necessarily  be  apprehended  through  the  forms  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  must  consequently  be  incapable  of  sharp  and  fixed 
definitions  and  an  exact  terminology.  He  thought  to  intro? 
duce  a  new  method  in  theology,  and  he  conformed  his  own 
practice  to  his  theory.  His  views  were  not  new.  I  do  not 
believe,  as  he  held  and  applied  them,  that  they  are  true, 
although  the  half-truth  which  they  express  is  most  important 
They  had  been  propounded  before  his  time  and  formulated 
with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  but  they  were  dear  to  him  as 
thought  out  by  himself,  and  he  applied  them  to  the  doctrines 
of  God  and  of  Christ  in  a  series  of  elaborate  treatises,  in  which 
some  most  sacred  formulas  were  brought  into  question  on 
grounds  of  reason  and  revelation.  Had  he  been  held  to  a 
strict  and  logical  construction  of  his  language  he  had  not 
escaped  condemnation.  It  was  well  for  him  and  better  for  the 
church  that  he  was  judged  by  men  who  were  capable  of  trying 
a  man  by  the  real  significance  of  his  thinking  and  believing, 
rather  than  by  his  verbal  interpretations  and  his  formulated 
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tfaeorie&  But  in  all  this  ordeal  it  was  tbe  eamestoeas  of  the 
Ohristian  faith  of  the  man  that  saved  him  from  being  con- 
demued  as  a  theologian.  How  nobly  he  has  justified  this 
generous  constrnction  of  the  real  import  of  his  creed,  by 
formally  revising  and  amending  some  of  his  earlier  teachings, 
I  need  not  say.  But  the  charity  by  which  he  was  jndged  did 
not  bless  him  alone  that  received  it.  It  also  blessed  those  who 
gave  it  and  acquiesced  in  it  when  given.  If  theology  in  all 
Protestant  denominations  is  .now  more  tolerant  of  differences 
ttnd  more  charitable  in  its  constnictioDS  of  import  under  a 
variety  of  phraseology,  if  it  is  more  kindly  in  its  spirit,  it  is  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  earnest  Christian  faith  which  Dr. 
Bushnell  exemplified,  while  with  heroic  boldness  he  contended 
for  his  rights  to  be  accredited  as  a  teacher  of  "  tbe  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."  No  man  needs  now  to  be  told  that  the 
methods  of  theological  judgment  which  prevailed  in  Protestant 
Christendom  fifty  years  ago  can  never  again  return,  except  the 
spirit  of  Christ  shall  be  driven  out  from  His  temple  by  the 
dogmatism  of  the  schools.  . 

The  Christian  faith  of  our  friend  was  eminently  conspicuous 
in  his  conflicts  with  infirmity  and  his  anticipations  of  death. 
In  the  year  1864  he  was  overtaken  by  an  acute  disease  which 
seriously  interrupted  his  regular  labors  in  his  parish.  From 
that  time  he  lived  the  life  of  an  invalid.  For  twenty-one  years 
he  labored  with  varying  degrees  of  hope  and  succes&  For  a 
little  more  than  twenty-one  years  he  battled  with  threatening 
death.  How  heroically  he  contended  for  his  life  many  of  his 
friends  know  full  well.  How  resolutely  he  combatted  with 
infirmity,  with  what  energy  he  summoned  his  mind  to  new 
activities  and  occupied  himself  with  new  interests,  it  has  been 
inspiring  to  see  and  learn.  He  visits  California,  and,  instead 
of  thinking  of  his  health  alone,  he  throws  his  whole  soul  into 
prophetic  anticipations  of  the  new  empire  that  is  to  rise  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  gives  counsel  and  spirit  to  the  founders 
of  the  college  which  was  the  nucleus  of  its  promising  univer- 
sity. He  devotes  himself  with  sagacity  and  perseverance  to  the 
realization  of  his  darling  scheme  for  the  adornment  and  honor 
of  his  adopted  city.  He  preaches  here  and  there  with  unabated 
energy  and  zeal,  either  occasionally  or  in  longer  or  shorter 
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eQgagement&  One  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  very  last,  of  these 
services,  was  perfoimed  in  this  chapel, — some  of  ns  remember 
with  what  interest  to  us  and  with  what  painf  ulness  to  himself ; 
and  especially  how  a  tender  pathos  unusual  to  him,  entered 
into  his  last  appeal  to  the  young  men  who  heard  him.  He 
brings  volume  after  volume  forth  from  the  press.  He  maintains 
an  unabated  interest  in  old  friends  and  lavishes  a  youthfal 
freshness  of  affection  upon  those  newly  acquired.  But  it  is  all 
the  while  apparent  that  he  does  not  struggle  against  death 
because  he  is  aftuid  of  death;  but  rather  that  he  has  conquered 
death,  because  the  life  he  is  now  living  he  lives  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  Qod.  He  becomes  more  genial  in  his  ways,  more  kindly 
in  his  judgments,  more  sweet  in  his  affections,  more  overflow- 
ing in  his  humor,  more  demonstrative  in  his  tenderness.  He 
is  contented  to  live.  He  is  not  afraid  to  die.  God  is  with  him 
by  day  and  by  night  Christ  has  become  more  and  more  com- 
pletely the  indweller  within  his  soul,  and  more  and  more  the 
inspirer  of  his  wonder  and  joy. 

In  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  last. year,  I  spent  two  or  three 
hours  with  him  in  what  I  believed  would  be  a  farewell  visit,  as 
it  wa&  He  was  cheerful  in  spirits  and  even  buoyant  with  hu- 
mor. He  talked  of  the  present  and  the  past  with  more  than  his 
usual  spirit  and  freedom,  but  with  an  indescribable  simplicity  and 
loveliness.  At  parting  he  asked  me  to  come  again  for  another 
three  hours  as  pleasant  as  these  we  had  spent  together.  I  bade 
him  good-by,  never  to  meet  with  him  again  in  what  we  call  the 
present  life.  I  know  not  how  or  where  we  may  meet  again, 
nor  with  what  surroundings:  whether  in  scenes  to  which 
earth's  scenery  has  no  analogies,  or  in  some  place  like  that  in 
which  his  boyhood  was  spent — *'a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills."  But 
of  this  I  am  certain,  that  wherever  and  whatever  that  land  may 
be,  "the  glory  of  God  will  lighten  it  and  the  Lamb  will  be  the 
light  thereof ;"  and  of  this  also,  that  the  man  whose  character 
is  formed  most  completely  by  faith  in  the  love  of  God  in  this 
life  will  be  transformed  into  a  manhood  which  shall  be  propor- 
tionately glorious  in  the  life  which  is  to  be. 
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AimcLB  IX— THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  OP  WEALTR 

Practical  wisdom  was  never  more  in  demand  than  at  present 
Questions  concerning  currency,  free-trade,  taxation,  etc.,  are 
demanding  and  receiving  the  attention  of  Political  Economists, 
and  it  is  in  this  part  of  their  science  that  the  attractive  fields 
lie  both  for  the  writer  and  the  reader.  The  period  of  radical 
and  irreconcilable  diversity  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  seems  to  be  past;  the  so-called  *'  Mercantile  Theory  " 
exists  no  longer  among  scientists ;  the  school  of  the  ''  Physio- 
crats*' has  passed  away,  and  a  period  of  relative  unanimity,  in 
thought  if  not  in  language,  appears  to  have  arrived.  If  it  be 
true,  however,  that  this  unanimity  is,  at  best,  only  relative, 
and  that  even  a  small  amount  of  obscurity  and  inconsistency 
hangs  over  those  fundamental  conceptions  the  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  which  is  essential,  to  all  reasoning  on  the  subject,  then 
the  removal  of  never  so  small  a  proportion  of  that  obscurity 
may  shed  more  light  on  practical  questions  than  a  large 
amount  of  discussion  of  speiufic  applications.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind  financial  heresies  receive  a  ready  cir- 
culation, and,  if  these  &lse  doctrines  connect  themselves,  in  any 
way,  with  fundamental  errors  of  Political  Economy,  it  is  time 
that  those  errors  were  exposed  and  their  teachers  discredited. 
Those  practical  questions  on  the  solution  of  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  so  largely  depends  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
solved  without  the  clear  apprehension  of  correct  principles. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fundamental,  in  the  science  of  Political 
Economy,  than  the  conception  of  Wealth.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Adam  Smith,  has  given  the  whole 
weight  of  his  wide-reaching  authority  to  some  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous errors  of  his  great  predecessor.  While  his  definition 
of  wealth  presents  nothing  peculiar,  his  application  of  the  defin- 
ition is  positively  erroneous  and  inconsistent  with  the  logical 
consequences  of  the  definition  itsell  He  has  classed  as  wealth 
some  things  which  do  not  possess  the  very  attribute  of  "  ex- 
changeable value "  which  he  states  as  essential,  and  he  has 
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excluded  from  the  classificatioD  things  which  do  not  possess 
this  and  other  essential  attributes,  as  he  states  or  implies  them. 
His  conception  of  wealth  has  obliged  him  to  revive  the  perni- 
cious classification  of  labor,  as  productive  and  unproductive, 
and  expressly  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  productive  laborers 
such  persons  as  "  the  actor,  the  musical  ]>erformer,  the  public 
declaimer  or  reciter,  and  the  showman;''  also  "the  army  and 
navy,  the  legislator,  the  judge,  and  the  officer  of  justice."  On 
the  other  hand,  a  school  of  writers  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Bastiat,  while  recognizing  the  evil  resulting  from  Mr.  Mill's 
classification,  have  found  no  other  remedy  for  the  evil  than  that 
of  abandoning  the  conception  "  wealth  "  as  the  subject  of  the 
science  and  substituting  the  plausible  but  ambiguous  and 
delusive  conception  "servicea"  Few  recent  writers  have 
steered  clear  of  both  these  errors ;  a  majority  bear  the  marks 
either  of  Scylla  or  of  Charybdis,  and  an  open  and  obvious 
channel  between  them  would  be  a  boon  to  all  who  traverse 
these  r^ons.  It  is  not  promised  for  this  essay  that  it  will 
funiish  such  a  channel,  or  that  it  will  remove  for  its  readers  all 
obscurities  and  the  difficulties  that  hang  about  the  conception 
wealth,  though  it  has  measurably  accomplished  this  for  its 
author.  It  is  offered  as  furnishing  a  conception  of  wealth 
which  renders  the  classification  of  all  labor  as  productive,  both 
possible  and  obvious,  and,  if  it  prove  to  be  correct,  it  renders 
it  easy  to  place  every  variety  of  laborer  in  exactly  that  class 
of  we^th-producers  where,  from  the  nature  of  his  function,  he 


Political  Economy  has  for  it  subject  the  nature  and  the  laws 
of  wealth.  Whether  avowed  or  not,  this  is  the  real  subject  of 
every  treatise  on  this  science,  and  its  recognition  and  exact 
definition  are  essential  to  clearness  and  accuracy  in  the  detailed 
discussion  The  distinctive  attributes  of  wealth  are  indicated 
by  the  derivation  and  historical  use  of  the  term.  The  Saxon 
"weal"  indicated  a  condition  of  relative  well-being,  the  state 
of  having  one's  wants  relatively  well  supplied.  No  possession 
common  to  all  men  can  constitute  this  relative  well*being ;  the 
things  which  produce  this  condition  are  necessarily  possessed 
by  some  but  not  by  others.  The  free  enjoyment  of  air  and 
sanlight  constitutes  absolute  but  not  relative  well-being,  and 
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only  that  which,  besides  satisfying  wants,  is  capable  of  appro- 
priation can  produce  this  relative  condition.  The  term  weedth, 
as  now  scientifically  used,  indicates  those  things  the  possession 
of  which  constitutes  the  state  of  relative  well-being,  and  its 
distinctive  attributes  are  want-satisfying  capacity,  or  utility, 
and  appropriability. 

These  distinctive  attributes  of  wealth  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  such,  but  the  logical  consequences  of  this  definition 
have  not,  it  is  believed,  been  fully  realized.  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
school,  as  has  been  said,  excluded  from  their  classification 
things  which  possess  these  attributes  and  include  some  which 
do  not  They  recognize  as  wealth  only  those  things  which  are 
sufficiently  substantial  and  durable  to  constitute  a  more  or  less 
permanent  possession,  things  which  would  appear  on  the  inven- 
tory if  society  were  suddenly  to  cease  producing  and  consuming 
and  devote  itself,  for,  say  a  month  or  two,  to  taking  an  account 
of  stock.  It  will  be  maintained  in  this  essay  that  durability 
is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  wealth.  Durability  is  a  factor 
of  value  and  determines,  in  so  far,  the  measure  of  wealth 
in  any  particular  product  But  products  are  of  all  degrees  of 
durability  and  there  is  no  ground  for  excludingany  product  from 
the  conception  of  wealth  on  the  ground  of  this  simple  difference 
of  degree.  Ev^  n  the  school  of  writers  referred  to  would  not 
hesitate  to  class  the  ices  of  the  confectioner  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  stone  wall  of  the  mason,  though  they  are  at 
opposite  extremes  in  the  scale  of  durability.  They  would, 
however,  exclude  music  from  the  conception,  on  the  ground  of 
its  immediate  perishability  and  its  apparently  insubstantial 
character.  It  is  maintained  in  this  discussion  that,  in  that 
which  constitutes  wealth,  there  is  no  difference  other  than  one 
of  degree  between  music  and  a  stone-wall ;  that  both  possess 
the  essential  attributes  of  wealth,  want-satisfying  capacity  and 
appropriability,  and  that  the  difference  in  their  durability  ia 
only  a  factor  of  their  relative  valua  On  the  other  hand,  this 
school  class  the  acquired  abilities  of  the  laborer  as  wealth 
though  they  differ  from  it  in  kind  and  do  not  possess  its  essen- 
tial attributes.  They  are  not  a  possession ;  that  implies  exter- 
nality to  the  possessor.  They  are  what  he  is,  not  what  he  has. 
Popular  thought  and  speech  broadly  distinguish  the  able  man 
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fnm  the  wealthy  man.  A  man  has  a  potential  fortune,  not  an 
actual  one,  in  bis  abilities.  The  term  itself  indicates  a  state  of 
being  able  and  implies  a  possibility,  uot  an  attained  result 
I^bor  creates  wealth,  and  acquired  abilities  are  potential  labor. 
*Tbey  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  potentiality  of  the  human  fector 
of  production,  and  it  introduces  an  element  of  confusion  into 
the  science  to  class  them  with  the  completed  product.  Appro- 
priability,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  our 
definition,  implies  that  a  thing  should  be  free  to  be  owned  by 
any  one  of  various  individuals  under  the  necessary  conditions. 
The  term  implies  that  one  man  may  become  the  owner  of 
something  previously  without  ownership  or  in  the  ownership 
of  another,  and  it  incidentally  involves  transferability.  Noth- 
ing can  be  regarded  as  possessing  this  essential  attribute  which 
is  an  inseparable  part  of  one  man's  being.  This  error  is  wide- 
spread and  appears  in  the  works  of  some  of  Mr.  Mill's  oppo* 
nents.  As  acute  a  writer  as  J.  B.  Say"*^  characterizes  acquired 
talents  as  "a  species  of  wealth,  notwithstanding  its  immate- 
riality, so  little  imaginary  that,  in  the  shape  of  professional 
services  it  is  daily  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver."  The  illus- 
tration is  its  own  best  answer.  Talents  are  not  exchanged  and 
cannot  be  so,  and  they  lack  the  attribute  of  "exchangeable 
value,"  which  Mr.  Mill  himself  states  as  esse^ial.  Their  pro* 
duct  only  is  transferable  and  that  alone  is  a  commodity.  It 
will  hereafter  be  shown  that  the  human  effort  which  creates  a 
product  calls  into  exercise  activities  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
If  the  talents  which  create  wealth  are  to  be  confounded  with 
the  wealth  which  they  create,  every  talent  and  activity  acquired 
by  effort,  involving,  in  practice,  the  whole  man,  will  have  to  be 
classed  as  a  commodity.  The  error  is  confusing  and  disastrous 
in  its  practical  effects.  Man  produces  wealth  and  consumes  it; 
but  man  himself  is  always  distinct  from  it. 

The  condition  of  appropriation  is  a  relation  between  com- 
modities on  the  one  hand  and  persons  on  the  other,  and  implies, 
therefore,  that  both  the  commodity  itself  and  the  society  where 
it  exists  should  possess  the  attributes  which  render  the  relation 
of  ownership  possible.    The  commodity  must  not  only  exist  in 

*  Say's  "  Tnaliie  m  PoUtioal  Boonomj."    Introduction,  psge  zul 
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limited  quantity  but  it  must  be  of  a  nature  capable  of  appropri- 
ation. The  former  or  quantitative  attribute  is  the  only  one 
usually  mentioned  as  necessary  in  works  on  this  subject  At- 
mospheric air  is  inappropriable  from  its  unlimited  quantity. 
Summer  showers  ai'e  in  limited  quantity  but  are  inappropriable 
from  their  nature.  On  the  part  of  the  society  where  the  com- 
modity exists  something  is  also  requisite  in  order  that  the 
relation  of  ownership  may  subsist  The  attributes  of  society 
which  render  ownership  possible  are,  it  is  believed,  usually 
ignored  altogether  in  treatises  on  this  subject.  The  existence 
of  these  attributes  is  secured  only  by  the  labor  of  a  distinct 
class  of  persons,  and  the  true  function  of  these  persons  can  not 
be  apprehended  without  noticing  the  attributes  which  they 
impart  to  society  and  to  the  wealth  which  exists  in  society. 

In  order  that  the  essential  attribute  of  wealth,  appropriability, 
may  be  realized,  the  rights  of  property  must  be  recognized  and 
enforced  either  by  personal  prowess  or  by  the  agency  of  legal 
functionaries.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society  the  enforcement 
of  the  rights  of  property  is  largely  performed  by  the  producer 
in  person,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  production.  After  divis- 
ion of  labor  has  been  developed  this  enforcement  of  rights  is 
committed  to  particular  persons,  officers  of  justice,  who  perform 
this  office  for  society  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  the  recognition 
and  definition  of  rights  is  as  important  as  their  enforcement, 
and  the  legislator  as  well  as  the  sheriff  is,  therefore,  instrumental 
in  producing  that  social  condition  which  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  attribute  of  wealth,  appropriability,  may  be  realized. 
Legislators  and  officers  of  justice  are,  therefore,  wealth  producers. 
They  impart  to  the  commodities  of  the  society  which  employs 
them  the  essential  wealth-constituting  attribute  of  appropriabil- 
ity. Commodities  may  exist  in  society  and  may  possess  any 
degree  of  utility ;  they  may  even  be  appropriable,  as  far  as  they 
are  themselves  concerned;  but  if  social  causes  in  the  society 
where  they  exist  prevent  their  attaining  the  state  of  appropria- 
tion, they  lack,  in  fact,  the  attribute  of  appropriability,  and  are 
not  actual  wealth.  The  production  of  social  modifications 
which  result  in  giving  to  commodities  the  attribute  of  appropri- 
ability is  the  function  of  legislative  and  judicial  labor  as  far  as 
it  concerns  property.  It  is  as  truly  a  wealth-creating  function 
as  the  direct  production  of  useful  commodities. 
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Qonceniing  this  important  class  of  laborers  much  misconcep- 
tion has  existed.  Mr.  Mill,  repeating  the  error  of  Adam  Smith, 
classes  them  as  *' anproductive."  M.  Bastiat  and  M.  Gamier 
term  their  efforts  "  seryiceSi*'  but  offer  no  satisfactory  substan* 
tive  conception  of  anything  as  a  product  of  their  labor.  M.  J. 
R  Say,  one  decree  nearer  to  the  truth,  classes  them  as  producers, 
on  the  ground  that  they  enable  the  industrial  classes  to  give 
their  undivided  efforts  to  their  own  occupation,  and  thus  con- 
tribute  indirectly  to  their  prodacta  This  indirect  mode  of 
proving  any  class  of  laborers  to  be  productive,  though  plausible 
and  frequently  employed,  is  extremely  objectionable.  Every 
class  of  producers  contributes  in  this  manner  to  the  products  of 
every  other.  The  shoemaker  contributes  indirectly  to  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  farmer  by  saving  him  the  necessity  of  turning 
aside  from  his  labor  to  mend  shoes :  yet  he  considers  that  the 
shoes  and  not  a  share  in  the  farmer's  harvest  are  the  direct 
product  of  his  labor.  In  like  manner  the  farmer  contributes 
indirectly  to  the  productions  of  the  shoemaker  by  saving  him 
the  necessity  of  turning  aside  from  his  occupation  to  cultivate 
the  ground ;  yet  the  farmer  r^ards  his  grain  and  not  a  share 
in  the  shoes  as  the  product  of  his  labor.  A  direct  product 
must  be  exchanged  if  any  class  of  producers  is  to  share  in  the 
wealth  created  by  another,  and  every  class  must  have  a  direct 
product  if  they  are  to  be  classed  as  productive  laborers.  The 
direct  product  which  legal  officers  offer  in  return  for  their  sup- 
port is  in  the  attribute  of  appropriability  which  they  impart  to 
commoditiea  They  put,  as  it  were,  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
products  of  society,  which  finishing  touch  renders  them  market- 
able wealth ;  and  this  modification,  which  constitutes  a  difference 
between  potential  and  actual  wealth,  is  that  which  they  exchange 
for  their  subsistence.  If  the  term  productive  were  to  be  taken 
in  a  narrow  sense,  as  meaning  not  productive  of  wealth  but 
productive  of  specific  useful  commodities,  there  would  be 
ground  for  classing  these  laborers  as  unproductive,  and  this  is 
the  origin  of  the  misapprehension  concerning  them  that  has 
existed  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  day. 
These  classes  are  protective  of  useful  commodities  but  are 
pfodactive  of  wealth. 

All  labor  creates  wealth;  yet  in  every  form  of  wealth  nature 
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famishes  the  substance  and  man  only  the  mode&  It  has  beea 
shown  that  one  general  class  of  laborers  create  the  attribute 
of  appropriability ;  the  other  general  class  create  the  attribute 
of  utility.  The  latter  is  invariably  accomplished  by  producing 
modifications  in  natural  agents  external  to. the  laborer.  Indus- 
trial labor  is  always  the  applying  of  a  human  effort  to  a  natural 
agent.  The  modification  produced  enables  the  agent  to  satisfy 
a  want  which  it  was  previously  incapable  of  satisfying.  The 
labor  confers  a  want-satisfying  power  on  the  agent  This  want- 
satisfying  power  is  a ''  utility/'  and,  if  the  attribute  of  appropria- 
bility be  also  conferred,  wealth  is  created.  A  natural  agent 
possessing  utility  and  appropriability  is  wealth,  and  this  only  is 
wealth.  The  natural  agent  need  not  be  of  a  substantial  or  per- 
manent character.  Any  substance,  force  or  activity  whatsoever 
of  physical  nature  external  to  the  laborer  which  receives  a 
want-satisfying  power  by  means  of  his  efforts,  appropriability 
being  presupposed,  becomes  wealth,  and,  though  its  duration 
be  momentary  and  its  character  insubstantial  or  intangible, 
there  is  no  ground  for  its  exclusion  from  the  category  so  long 
as  it  retains  the  above  characteristics.  Mr.  Mill  and  his  fol- 
lowers would  call  a  violin  manufacturer  a  productive  laboreri 
but  the  artist  who  plays  the  violin  an  unproductive  one.  The 
violin  would  be  called  wealth ;  the  music,  the  sole  end  of  its 
manufacture,  not  wealth.  The  product  music  satisfies  a  direct 
want,  the  violin  only  an  indirect  one;  the  latter  is  an  instru- 
ment for  producing  that  which  satisfies  direct  desire.  The 
direct  want-satisfying  product  is,  ii  anything,  more  obviously 
wealth  than  the  indirect  ona  Belative  durability  and  tangibil- 
ity are  non-essential  attributes.  The  mechanic  who  makes  the 
violin  imparts  utility  to  wood,  the  artist  who  plays  it  imparts 
utility  to  air  vibrations  One  product  is  perceived  by  the 
senses  of  sight  and  touch,  the  other  by  the  sense  of  hearing. 
One  is  extremely  durable,  the  other  extremely  perishable;  but 
both  alike  come  under  our  definition.  In  both  a  natural  agent 
has  received  a  utility  through  human  effort;  both  products  are 
wealth  and  both  laborers  productive.  So  the  sculptor  imparts 
utility  to  marble,  the  painter  to  colors,  the  photographer  to 
chemical  agencies  and  solar  light  The  designer  and  mechan- 
ical draughtsman  impart  a  high  utility  to  a  small  amount  of 
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plmnbago^  aud  the  writer  to  a  small  amount  of  ink.  No  utility 
of  a  kigher  order  is  conceivable  than  that  which  the  writer 
imparts  to  ink  and  paper  and  the  speaker  to  air  vibrations, 
samdy,  the  capacity  of  conveying  intelligence.  A  bridge 
across  a  stream  renders  an  interchange  of  products  possible 
between  dwellers  on  opposite  banka  Previously  each  side 
produced  for  itself;  after  the  building  of  the  bridge  they  pro- 
dace  partly  for  each  other,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  both. 
Two  isolated  societies  become,  by  virtue  of  the  interactivity 
caused  by  the  bri(^e,  one  organism.  The  writings  of  an  author 
are  mind*bridges.  They  render  an  interchange  of  mental 
products  possible,  as  the  bridge  over  the  stream  does  of  material 
products.  Mental  interactivities  take  place  by  means  of  the 
mind-bridge,  as  physical  ones  do  by  the  ordinary  bridge. 
Minds  are  united  in  organic  life  by  the  one  means  of  communi- 
cation as  bodily  activities  are  by  the  other.  If  the  writings  of 
an  author  are  a  mind*bridge,  the  words  of  a  speaker  are  a  mind- 
ferry.  As  the  ferry  boat  conveys  the  agricultural  products  of 
a  farmer  to  the  market,  so  the  words  of  a  public  speaker,  float- 
ing on  air  as  a  boat  on  water,  convey  his  intellectual  products 
to  the  place  where  they  find  their  market  The  mason  imparts 
utility  to  the  stone  of  the  bridge  and  the  boat-builder  to  the 
wood  of  the  boat;  the  writer  imparts  a  higher  utility  to  ink 
aod  the  speaker  to  sound.  All  are  productive  laborers :  their 
products,  in  each  case,  are  utilities  imparted  to  natural  agents 
and  fall  within  our  definition  of  wealth. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  literary  and  oratorical  products^  the 
utility  imparted  by  the  human  effort  vastly  transcends  the 
natural  agent  which  is  its  substantial  basis.  The  articulate 
sounds  of  the  speaker  are  the  ferry  boat;  the  ideas  are  the 
cargo,  and  the  latter  may  exceed  the  former  in  value  to  an  in*- 
definite  extent.  In  this  case  boat  and  c2»*go  are  a  simultaneous 
product;  the  boat  is  fitted,  in  form,  to  every  different  lading 
and  the  two,  as  an  industrial  product,  are  inseparable.  This 
illustration  affords  the  moat  searching  test  of  our  definition  of 
wealth.  The  thought,  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
previous  to  its  utterance  in  words,  does  not  fall  within  the  eon- 
ceptioa  It  lacks  transferability,  a  subordinate  attribute  under 
ap{m>priability,  and  it  only  acquires  this  attribute  when  it 
VOL.  XXXVL  12 
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attaches  itself  to  the  agent,  the  vocal  sound.  This  apparently 
trifling  agent  transfers  it  from  a  simple  activity  to  an  industrial 
product  Again,  with  the  consumers,  the  audience,  the  thought 
continues  to  exist  or,  at  least,  other  thought  induced  by  it  does 
so ;  but,  after  parting  with  its  material  vehicle,  the  sounds  that 
convey  it,  it  loses  again  the  attribute  of  transferability  and,  thus, 
of  appropriability  in  the  broad  sense,  and  becomes  again  a  sim- 
ple activity,  not  an  industrial  product.  To  again  become  an 
industrial  product  it  must  be  freighted  again  on  vocal  sounds. 
Then  only  can  it  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  receive 
its  price  in  the  market,  and,  for  the  brief  period  of  its  duration, 
be  entitled  ita  place  on  the  inventory  of  social  wealth. 

As  the  widest  range  of  application  is  given  to  the  term 
natural  agent,  so  an  equally  broad  application  must  be  given 
to  the  term  labor.  The  human  activity  which  produces  wealth 
is  an  activity  of  the  entire  man,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
and  there  is  no  industrial  product  so  simple  and  so  purely 
material  that  these  three  elements  of  the  human  agency  are  not 
represented  in  it  In  proportion  as  the  intellectual  element  in 
the  labor  predominates  over  the  physical,  and  as  the  moral 
element  predominates  over  both,  the  product  rises  in  the  scale 
of  respectability  and  of  valua  The  labor  of  a  stone  mason 
involves  a  physical  eflFort  in  the  simple  moving  of  materials,  an 
intellectual  effort  in  their  skillful  combination,  and  a  moral 
effort  in  the  conscientious  use  of  proper  materials  and  methods. 
The  result  of  the  physical  effort  is  seen  in  the  position  of  the 
materials  that  have  been  moved  in  the  construction,  that  of  the 
intellectual  effort  in  their  strong  and  tasteful  arrangement,  and 
that  of  the  moral  effort  in  the  certainty  that,  in  ways  not  obvi- 
ous to  the  eye,  the  interests  of  the  owner  have  been  consulted 
by  the  builder,  at  his  own  expense,  and  that  the  wall  is,  in  all 
respects,  as  strong  and  as  durable  as  it  seema  In  literary,  pro- 
iessional,  and  educational  labor,  the  intellectual  element,  of 
course,  predominates  to  an  indefinite  extent  over  the  physical, 
and  the  moral  element  is  greatly  increased.  The  latter  appears, 
in  the  labor  of  the  writer,  in  his  general  truthfulness ;  in  that 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  physician,  in  their  disinterestedness ;  and, 
in  all  the  more  intellectual  kinds  of  labor,  in  their  general  faith- 
fulness and  conscientiousness.     Reliability  is  an  attribute  of  the 
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product  in  each  case,  and  the  moral  factor  in  the  labor  is  that 
which  produces  this  attribute  in  the  product.  The  debated 
question  whether  moral  qualities  are  paid  for  is  thus  simply 
and  easily  decided.  The  product  is  paid  for;  reliability  is  an 
attribute  of  the  product  which  determines  its  value,  and  the 
laborer  who  can  produce  a  product  having  the  attribute  of 
reliability  can  secure  the  enhanced  price  of  the  product  in  the 
market.  All  labor  is  indirectly  paid  for;  its  compensation  is 
in  the  market  value  of  its  product,  and,  in  so  far  as  moral  eflforts 
are  represented  in  an  industrial  product,  they  are  paid  for  as 
truly  as  other  activities  of  the  laborer.  No  activities  of  man, 
physical,  mental,  or  moral,  are  paid  for  when  not  embodied  in 
an  industrial  product,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  that 
labor,  as  such,  is  not  paid  for.  No  employer  takes  pleasure  in 
the  sweiit  of  his  laborer's  brow ;  he  regrets  it,  and  would  wil- 
lingly pay  the  same  compensation  to  the  same  person  if  that 
particular  product  could  be  produced,  by  that  person  only,  with- 
out effort.  The  product  is  the  desired  object  in  each  case  and 
the  labor,  apart  from  its  product,  is  not  paid  for  and  is  never  a 
commodity,  and  nothing  but  confusion  results  from  so  viewing 
and  treating  it  The  statement  so  frequently  met  with  in  works 
on  Political  Economy  that  "labor  is  a  commodity  and  is  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  as  other  commodities "  is  one  of  the 
mischievous  errors  that  still  cling  to  the  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  light  is  shed  on  the  question  of  the  relative  wages  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  labor,  on  that  of  the  relation  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  on  many  other  similar  questions,  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  above  simple  distinction. 

In  view  of  the  constant  presence  of  these  three  elements  in 
lalxir,  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  moral,  any  effort  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  working  classes  to  depreciate  mental 
labor  in  comparison  with  physical  is  unintelligent  All  labor 
is  mental.  To  a  large  and  controlling  extent  the  mental  ele- 
ment is  present  in  the  simplest  operations.  With  the  laborer 
who  shovels  in  the  gravel  pit  the  directing  and  controlling 
iufluence  of  the  mind  predominates,  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
over  the  simple  foot-pounds  of  mechanical  force  which  he  exerts. 
The  latter  could  be  better  furnished  by  an  ox.  It  would  take 
certainly  three  stout  men  to  exert  as  many  foot-pounds  of  force 
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as  a  single  ox,  and  if  such  a  laborer  is  able  to  secure  lai^er 
wages  than  the  third  part  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  an  ox,  he 
may  place  the  difference  to  the  credit  of  intellectual  labor. 
The  numerical  estimate  has  been  made  liberal,  since  something 
is  to  be  allowed  for  the  superior  physical  form  of  the  man. 

Whatever  possesses  want-satisfying  capacity  and  appropria- 
bility  constitutes  wealth  independently  of  the  source  ifrom 
which  it  is  derived.  Its  origin  is  unimportant  in  the  classifica- 
tion and  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of  human  labor.  In 
some  instances  it  is  not  so.  The  original  and  indestructible 
properties  of  the  soil  are  not  the  result  of  human  effort,  and 
recent  Oermao  thought  has  demonstrated  that  they  possess  an 
original  value,  from  limitation  in  quantity,  independently  of 
the  increased  value  which  results  from  their  artificial  improve- 
ment The  original  forest  trees,  water  powers,  minerals,  some 
wild  game,  and  many  other  things  owe  the  value  which  they 
possess  to  their  want-satisfying  capacity,  and  their  appropria- 
bility,  not  to  the  mode  of  their  origin.  That  origin  is  not  labor. 
The  measure  of  their  value  is  determined,  in  an  indirect  and 
general  manner,  by  labor.  A  man  might  be  willing  to  give  for 
one  of  these  spontaneous  products  of  nature  the  amount  of  labor 
which  would  produce  or  purchase  another  product  of  equal  util- 
ity. Labor  is  the  measurer,  not  the  originator,  of  their  value, 
and  even  as  a  measurer  is  indirect  and  tardy  in  its  operation. 
The  doctrine  that  labor  is  the  sole  originator  of  wealth  is,  per- 
haps, the  central  doctrine  in  the  system  of  Adam  Smith,  and  it 
was  an  efficient  instrument  in  his  hands  for  combating  the  Mer- 
cantilists and  the  Physiocrats.  It  was  accepted  as  a  grand  truth, 
as  opposed  to  these  pernicious  systems,  and  it  has  served  the 
purpose  of  a  truth  in  the  history  of  the  science.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  grand  error  and  the  time  has  abundantly  arrived  for  its  crit- 
ical examination  and  essential  modification. 

Few  statements  are  more  common  in  text-books  of  Political 
Economy  than  the  assertion  that  '*  nothing  can  constitute  wealth 
which  is  not  the  product  of  labor."  As  the  statement  stands 
it  can  only  mean  that  every  commodity  classed  as  wealth  must 
have  actually  been  produced  by  labor.  In  this  form  it  requires 
but  a  single  illustration  to  refute  it  The  original  and  inde- 
structible properties  of  land  are  wealth  and  they  are  not  the 
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prodact  of  labor.  It  is  less  erroneous  to  say  tbat,  though 
oommodities  may  be  produced  by  nature,  their  exchange  value 
is  the  product  of  labor.  A  diamond  accidentally  discovered 
does  not  owe  its  value  to  any  labor  actually  expended  in  its 
production,  but  it  does  owe  the  measure  of  its  value  to  a  calcu- 
lation in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  as  to  how  much  laboi* 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  another  like  it  The 
seller  will  demand  and  the  buyer  will  give  what  would  pur- 
chase a  SHuilar^  commodity.  Actual  labor  is  not  the  criterion 
bat  supposed  labor  or  mental  considerations  relative  to  labor. 
Moreover  a  farther  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  sim- 
ple /ad  of  exchange  value  and  its  quantitative  measure.  The 
mere  existence  of  exchange  value  is  not  due  even  to  supposed 
labor;  its  quantitative  measure  only  is  so  determined.  The 
variety  of  human  wants  is  sufficient,  independently  of  labor, 
to  render  a  commodity  exchangeable,  and  thus,  to  create  an 
exehange  value.  It  is  only  when  questions  of  quantity  are 
considered  and  themeasure  of  this  value  determined  that  con- 
sideiattons  of  labor  are  introduced.  The  measure  of  the  ex- 
change value  of  all  commodities  is  determined  indirectly, 
i4)proximately,  and  tardily,  by  considerations  relative  to  labor. 
So  much  only  of  this  doctrine  can  be  maintained.  A  few  sim- 
ple illustrations  will  sufficiently  establish  this  point  Suppose 
a  chance  medical  discovery  were  to  create  a  demand  for  some 
plant  previously  valueless.  The  plant  would  have  value  imme- 
diately and  would  at  once  be  exchangeable  for  something ; 
hut,  ignoring  the.  additional  value  resulting  from  gathering  it, 
its  value  in  the  .fidd  would  not  be  traceable  to  any  labor 
expended  in  its  production.  For  a.  time  it  would  be  unknown 
how  much  labor  would  be  necessary  for  its  production,,  and 
during  this  time^  neither  the  existence  of  its  exchange  value  nor 
the  measure  of  that  value  could  be  referred  to  considerations 
of  labor.  Only  after  a  time  would  labor  determine  this  meas- 
ure. If  labor  were  the  talisman  which  turned  everything  to 
gold  the  slag  of  a  blast-iurnace  should  have  value  as  well  as 
the  iron.  The  difference  between  them  is  in  their  utility,  not 
in  their  origin.  A  chance  chemical  discovery  might  confer 
utility  on  the  slags  and  they  would  then  constitute  wealth  as 
well  as  the  iron ;  but  they  would  have  been  a  product  of  labor 
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before  they  became  wealth  as  well  as  after.  The  existence  of 
their  newly  acquired  value  could  not  be  referred  to  labor,  and 
for  a  time,  even  its  measure  could  not  be  so  determined.  Aside 
from  questions  of  measure,  wealth  and  value  are  traceable,  not 
to  labor,  but  to  the  want-satisfying  capacity  and  the  appropria- 
bility  of  commodities. 

While  all  wealth  is  not  originated  by  labor,  all  labor  originates 
wealth.  Man  toils  not  because  labor  necessarily  precedes  wealth, 
but  because  wealth  necessarily  follows  labor.  The  possession 
of  want-satisfying  products  is  what  the  laborer  seeks,  and  desire 
is  the  moving  force  in  the  whole  process.  Labor  is  not  to  be 
conceived  of  as  the  vie  a  tergo  that  pushes  wealth  forward ;  but 
wealth  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  siren  that  lures  labor  onward. 
Wealth  is  always  the  cause  of  labor:  labor  is  not  always  the 
cause  of  wealth.  There  are  spontaneous  natural  products  and 
there  are  industrial  products;  the  earth  may  be  self-subdued 
or  it  may  be  subdued  by  labor.  Nature  subjected  and  appro- 
priated is  wealth ;  man's  subjection  of  nature  is  labor. 

Labor  imparts  want-satisfying  powers,  or  utilities,  to  natural 
agents.  These  utilities  are  of  four  kinds,  and  the  values  in  use 
resulting  from  them  may  be  arranged  in  four  corresponding 
classes,  namely,  elementary  value,  form  value,  place  value,  and 
time  value.  New  matter  can  not  be  created  by  man,  but  by 
chemical  and  vital  changes  in  existing  matter  new  material 
may  be  produced.  The  production  of  new  material  creates 
elementary  value  and  this  is  preeminently  the  province  of  the 
agriculturist.  Mining  involves  some  change  of  place  in  the 
ore,  but  the  labor  of  discovering  and  freeing  it  from  the  super- 
incumbent earth  is,  prominently,  a  creatii^  of  elementary  value, 
and  mining  should,  in  general,  be  classed  with  agriculture. 

Existing  materials  generally  require  changes  of  form  to  fit 
them  for  satisfying  wants,  and  the  utility  conferred  by  these 
changes  is  form  value.  This  is  the  office  of  the  manufacturer, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  merchant.  The  forming  of  wool 
into  cloth,  of  iron  into  tools,  of  wood  into  buildings,  of  stone 
into  walls,  etc.,  are  obvious  illustrationa  The  subdivision  of 
articles  purchased  in  bulk  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  consumer  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  form  value.  The  man  who 
desires  only  a  pound  of  a  particular  commodity  can  afiord  to 
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pay  for  it  at  a  higher  rate  than  if  he  were  compelled  to  purchase 
a  sapply  greatly  in  excess  of  his  needs.  The  adaptation  of  the 
quantity  to  his  needs  creates  an  actual  utility  to  him  and 
brings  many  enjoyments  within  his  reach  which  would  be 
otherwise  unattainable.  Subdivision  creates  form  value  and 
its  reward  is  legitimate. 

A  material  in  the  requisite  form  may  need  removal  to  the 
proper  place  to  enable  it  to  satisfy  wants.  Transportation  con- 
fers on  commodities  the  utility  of  being  where  they  are  wanted 
and  creates  place  value.  This  is  obviously  created  when  com^ 
modities  are  brought  to  the  consumer,  but  is  not  less  truly 
created  when  the  consumer  is  carried  to  the  commodity.  Place 
value  lies  in  the  relative  position  of  consumer  and  commodity 
and  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  produce  it  The  fact 
that  it  is  relative  and  not  absolute  place  which  determines  this 
utility  distinguishes  it  from  form  value  as  in  manufactures. 
Manufacturing  processes  can  be  resolved,  in  the  last  analysis^ 
into  changes  of  place.  The  carpenter  moves  shavings  and 
chips  from  the  wood  which  he  is  shaping.  The  mason  locates 
brick  and  mortar  in  contact  with  one  another.  The  woolen 
manu&ctarer  locates  fibres  of  wool  and  coloring  matter  in  cer- 
tain positions.  All  these  changes  of  place  are  irrespective  of 
the  consumer  and  result  only  in  giving  form  to  the  product, 
while  place  value  requires  a  relative  position  of  the  consumer 
and  the  commodity. 

A  material  in  the  necessary  form  and  place  may  not  be  so 
at  the  requisite  time  for  satisfying  wanta  Ice  in  winter,  agri- 
cultural implements  out  of  season,  and,  in  general,  all  commod- 
ities at  a  time  when  they  are  not  wanted  are  obvious  illustrations 
of  products  requiring  this  additional  utility  to  fit  them  for 
consumption.  The  utility  of  exising  at  a  time  when  it  is 
wanted  gives  to  a  commodity  the  attribute  of  time  valua  The 
creation  of  this  value  is  the  office  of  capital,  and  the  nature  of 
capital  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  discussion ;  but 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  time  value  results  from  human 
effort  and  abstinence.  Its  creation  is  a  chief  function  of  the 
merchant  and  it  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  his  customers.  If 
every  consumer  were  obliged  to  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of 
what  be  requires  for  sustenance  and  comfort  during  indefinite 
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periods  of  disuse  the  number  of  comforts  which  individuals 
could  enjoy  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  idle  cap- 
ital of  society  would  be  increased  a  hundred  fold  and  the  list 
of  its  comforts  proportionately  reduced.  The  creation  of  time 
value  by  the  merchant  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  human 
industries  and  its  reward  one  of  the  most  legitimate. 

These  utilities  are  all  different  yarieties  of  value  in  use. 
Value  in  exchange  signifies  the  quantity  of  commodities  in 
general  for  which  a  particular  commodity  can  be  exchanged. 
To  an  individual  possessing  a  supply  of  a  single  commodity, 
its  value  in  exchange  signifies  an  indirect  value  in  use.  The 
farmer's  supply  of  grain  possesses,  through  the  medium  of 
excbangei  the  capacity  to  supply  his  want  of  shelter,  warmth, 
and  various  comforts  and  pleasures.  Value  in  exchange  is  a 
purely  relative  attribute,  as  ordinarily  viewed,  and  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  the  operation  of 
which  requires  a  separate  and  extended  discussion.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  notice  that  light  is  thrown  on  the  discussion 
of  this  law  by  recognizing  that  the  nature  of  value  in  exchange 
is  an  indirect  value  in  use  and  that  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  rests,  fundamentally,  on  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
relative  intensity  of  his  wants. 

Having  defined  our  conception  of  Wealth,  Labor,  and  Value, 
it  may  be  well  to  apply  to  the  definition  a  few  of  the  cases  most 
difficult  of  classification  under  prevailing  systems.  All  artistic 
productions  are  creations  of  form  value  and  differ  from  ^ach 
other  only  in  the  different  agents  to  which  this  utility  is  im- 
parted. The  arcbiteot  imparts  form  value  to  buildings,  the 
sculptor  to  marble,  the  painter  to  colors.  The  musician  imparts 
form  value  to  the  natural  agent  sound,  and  the  public  reciter 
and  speaker  give  a  different  kind  of  form  value  to  the  same 
natural  agent  The  teacher  is  a  producer  of  form  and  place 
value,  more  especially  of  the  latter.  The  confusion  which 
arises  from  considering  that  the  product  of  the  teacher's  labor 
is  found  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  pupil  is  not  the  natural  agent  which  the  teacher  uses ;  be 
is  the  consumer  of  that;  which  the  teacher  produces,  and,  in 
practice^  he,  or  others  in  his  interest,  pay  the  teacher  for  his 
product     The  acquiring  of  instruction  is  the  consumption  of 
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iDtelloctaal  nonridimehty  as  eating  is  of  bodily  noarishment ; 
both  are  facilitated  by -the  labor  of  atteadants.  The  waiter  at 
the  table  gives  place  value  to  food  by  placing  it  within  reach  of 
the  person  eating;  and  so,  in  like  mtoner,  the  teacher  gives 
place  value  to  the  materials  of  education  by  placing  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  learner.  As  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  the  waiter  and  the  cook  found  the  product  of  their  labors 
in  a  atilit7  imparted  to  the  body  of  the  eater,  so  a  similar 
absurdity  exists  in  supposing  that  the  teacher  finds  his  product 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Both  eating  and  learning  are  acts  of 
consumption.  They  each  result  in  a  capacity  to  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer,  but  this  capacity  to  labor  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  product  of  labor ;  it  is  the  result  of  con- 
somption.  The  waiter  at^the  table  creates,  as  has  been  said, 
place  value;  but,  in  the  caiTing  of  meat,  the  cutting  of  blread, 
etc,  there  is  a  certain  creation  of  form  value.  The  teacher's 
labor  is  chiefly  the  production  of  place  value,  but  there  is,  on 
his  part,  a  certain  carving  and  cutting  process  which  gives 
form  value.  The  intellectual  cook  is,  generally,  the  author  of 
the  text-books  which  the  teacher  uses,  but,  in  the  higher  stages 
of  education,  the  functions  of  author  and  teacher  are  more  or 
less  united. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  any  natural  agent  not  originally 
wealth  becomes  wealth  when  it  receives,  through  the  agency  of 
labor  or  capital,  either  of  the  four  utilities  above  noticed.  Air 
has  place  value  when  forced  into  a  mine  or  a  diving  bell. 
Water  has  form  value  in  a  fountain,  place  value  in  a  street 
hydrant  or  watering  cart,  and  time  value  in  the  reservoir  of  a 
manu&cturing  village,  where  it  is  retained  for  use  during  the 
dry  season.  If  there  are  any  products  which,  at  first  glance, 
appear  as  exceptions,  they  are,  on  closer  inspection,  clearly  seen 
to  be  illustrations  of  our  definition  of  wealth.  Some  classes 
merit  more  extended  consideration  than  is  here  possible,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  above  classification  will  be  found  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  industrial  labor.  Wherever  human  effort  pro- 
duces commodities  it  will  be  found  to  be  conferring  one  of 
these  four  values  on  a  natural  agent,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be 
subjecting  nature.  This  view  is,  singularly  enough,  presented 
in  a  work  that  is  old  and  familiar  enough  to  have  well  attracted 
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the  Dotice  of  those  who  have  ransacked  the  classics  for  Frag- 
mentary and  erroneous  allusions  to  economic  science.  In  the 
picture  of  the  origin  of  society  found  in  the  book  of  G-enesis 
man  is  fii'st  represented  in  the  primitive  paradisaical  state, 
conscious  of  no  artificial  wants  and  supplying  his  few  natural 
wants  from  the  gratuitous  productions  of  tropical  natura  He 
eats  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and,  by  this  means,  becomes  con- 
scious of  his  simplest  artificial  want  and  of  the  necessity  of 
supplying  it  by  making  nature  serviceable.  He  passes  to  the 
state  of  actual  development,  with  the  primitive  paradise  behind 
him  and  a  restored  paradise,  as  the  ever  receding  goal  of  his 
progress,  in  the  indefinite  future  before  him,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  injunction  is  laid  upon  him,  or  the  law  is  written  within 
him,  the  fulfillment  of  which  involves  his  whole  economic 
development,  the  command,  namely,  to  '*  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  iV^ 
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Akhcle  X— notices  OF.  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND   BEUGIOUS. 

The  Humiliation  of  Christ.* — ^The  purpose  of  these  lectures 
is  to  employ  the  teachings  of  Scripture  concerning  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God,  as  an  aid  in  the  formation  of  just  views 
respecting  Christ's  person,  experience,  and  work,  and  in  the  criti- 
cism of  Christological  and  Soteriological  theories.  In  the  first 
lecture  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  humilia- 
tion is  ascertained,  especially  from  Philippians  ii,  6-9,  and  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    He  educes  the  following : 

1.  The  pre-ezisteuce  of  a  divine  personality,  capable  of  freely 
performing  the  act  of  "  kenosis.'^  (PhiL  ii,  7.) 
-  2.  This  act  involves  a  change  of  state :  an  exchange,  relative 
or  absolute,  of  the  form  of  God  for  the  form  of  a  servant. 

3.  This  does  not  mean  self-extinction,  or  the  metamorphosis  of 
a  Divine  Being  into  a  man;  the  personality  remains  the  same. 

4.  The  humiliation  (PhiL  ii,  8)  is  a  perseverance  in  the  mind 
which  led  to  the  "kenosis,"  and  implies  the  identity  and  continued 
self-consciousness  of  the  subject. 

5.  Christ's  life  on  earth  was  a  life  of  service. 

6.  In  the  ^*  kenosis"  and  the  humiliation  Christ  was  a  free  agent ; 
he  did  not  merely  experience  them,  he  emptied  himself,  he  hum- 
bled himself. 

7.  The  service  which  Christ  came  to  render  involved  likeness  to 
men  in  all  possible  respects,  both  in  nature  and  experience. 

8.  Christ's  whole  state  of  exinanition  was  not  only  worthy  to 
be  rewarded  by  a  subsequent  state  of  exaltation,  but  was  itself 
invested  with  moral  sublimity  and  dignity. 

Guided  by  these  principles,  he  proceeds  to  consider  what  the 
whole  state  of  humiliation  is  in  three  aspects:  the  phyaicaly  the 
ethical^  and  the  eoteriologiccU, 

To  the  discussion  of  the  physical  aspect  three  lectures  are 

*Tki  HwniluUion  of  Christ,  in  its  phyaieal^  effiicalj  and  official  aapects.  The 
Sxih  Series  of  the  Cimningham  Lectures.  By  Alex.  B.  Bbuos,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  DiTinity,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  George 
street  1876.  New  York :  Scribner,  Welford  ft  Armstrong,  743  and  746  Broad* 
w«j.    8yo,  pp.  zii,  and  502.    Price  $6.00. 
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devoted.  The  method  of  the  author  is  the  statement  and  criti- 
oism  of  the  doctrines  and  controversies  on  the  sabject  from  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  when  the  Christology  of  the 
ancient  church  took  final  shape,  until  now.  These  three  lectures 
treat  successively  the  Patristic  Christology;  the  Lutheran  Chris- 
tology, and  the  Reformed ;  the  modem  Kenotic  theories,  espe- 
cially those  of  Thomasius,  Oees,  Ebrand,  and  Martensen. 

In  the  fifth  lecture  4phe  6Mkxi/ aspect  of  the  buqiili^tioii  is  dis^ 
cussed  in  the  same  method*  The  discussion  has  special  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  t^nptation  and  of  moral  development. 

Id  the  last  Jectuise  the  SotenohgiccU  aspect  is  discussed  in  the 
same  method.  In  this  lectui^e  the  author  considers  chiefly  the 
more  recent  theories  of  atonement. 

The  mass  of  learning  in  these  lectures  overlays  the  author's 
own  thought^  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal  with  a  confused  and 
feeble  impression  of  the  points  which  he  himself  would  make. 
Our  readers  are  aware,  from  their  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  at  different  periods  the  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Oodman.  has  degenerated  into  a  bewildering  tenuity  and  mazi- 
ness.  Here  in  five  lectures  we  are  led  through  the  successive  eras 
of  this  discussion  from  Hilary  to  Edward  Irving.  The  most  vivid 
impression  left  on  our  mind  is  that  our  wisdom  consists  in  accept- 
ing the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  and  its  sublime  practical  signifi- 
cance  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  not  attempting  to 
answer  the  question  of  Nicodemus :  ^^  How  can  these  things  be  ?" 
by  an  exact  psychological  and  physiological  definition  of  the 
^'  Word  made  flesh."  It  emphasizes  the  caution  given  by  theo- 
logians of  different  periods.  Says  Pro!  Hill,  formerly  of  St. 
Andrews :  '*  When  men  began  to  speculate  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  that  union  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  believe,  they 
soon  went  &x  beyond  the  measure  of  information  which  the  Scrip- 
tures afford.  They  multiplied  words  without  having  clear  ideas ; 
their  meaning,  being  never  perfectly  apprehended  by  themselves, 
was  readily  misunderstood  by  others;  and  the  controversies  on 
this  point,  which  at  the  beginning  involved  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  Christian  faith,  degenerated  at  last  into  a  verbal  dispute, 
conducted  with  much  acrimony  in  the  mere  jargon  of  meta- 
physics." Says  Riehard  Hooker :  "  Howbeit  because  this  divine 
mystery  is  more  true  than  plain,  divers  having  framed  the  same  to 
their  own  conceits  and  fancies,  are  found  in  their  expositions 
thereof  more  plain  than  true."    Says  DcBderleiny  as  he  opens  tbia 
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topic:  ^'  We  have  reached  a  field,  which  we  have  long  been  dread- 
ing, ample  for  crops,  yet  Bown  and  tangled  with  briers  and  diffi- 
culties, the  seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  broadcast  by  the 
fraitfal  ingenuity  of  theologians  and  nourished  by  the  heats  of 
councils  and  synods,  mingled  with  the  tempests  of  anathemas-* 
crops  which  many  good  men  seem  to  think  ought  to  be  cut  down, 
or,  if  the  sacred  thicket  must  be  spared,  that  it  should  be  aban- 
doned to  theologians  to  cultivate  and  disentangle  it." 

Messianic  Propssot.* — ^This  work  consists  of  three  articles 
on  Messianic  Prophecy,  written  by  the  author  for  Studien  und 
Kritiken^  in  1865  and  1869,  with  modifications  here  and  there, 
giving  clearer  and  more  complete  expression  to  his  views.  He 
includes  in  Messianic  prophecy  all  predictions  of  the  growth  and 
final  completion  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  as  well  as  Messianic 
prophecy  in  its  narrower  sense;  predictions  of  an  ideal  king  of 
God's  people,  springing  from  the  house  of  David,  with  whose 
advent  the  new  dispensation  begins.  While  he  acknowledges 
supernatural  revelation  as  the  origin  of  the  expectation  of  the 
Messiah,  he  also  recognizes  a  genetic  connection  of  the  prophecy 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  ''  Mes- 
sianic hopes  might  and  did  necessarily  luring  from  the  inmost  life 
of  the  divinely  revealed  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. ....  This  ground  lies  in  the  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion ;  that  is,  by  divine  revelation  ideas  were  planted  in  the 
minda  of  the  people  of  Israel,  so  lofty,  and  rich,  and  deep,  that  in 
the  existing  religious  condition  they  could  never  see  their  perfect 
realization ;  ideas  which,  with  every  step  in  the  development  of 
the  religious  life  and  knowledge,  only  more  fully  disclosed  their 
own  depth  and  fulness,  and  which  therefore  necessarily  led  them 
to  look  to  the  future  for  their  fulfillment.  The  more  vividly  pious 
Israelites  realized  the  contrast  between  the  idea  and  the  reality 
....  the  more  their  faith,  and  hopes,  and  desires  looked  to  the 
future  abolition  of  this  contrast,  and  the  complete  realization  of 
the  idea.''     He  discusses,  as  the  most  influential,  these  three :  the 

*  Metikmic  Prophscy :  Jta  Origii^  Bkkricdl  OhmroOer^  and  rehHim  to  Km  2kite- 
maU  ^^ffiamenL-^Bj  Dr.  Edwabd  Rnmf,  Profeisor  ol  Theology  in  Halle. 
TranalAted  from  the  German,  with  the  approbation  of  the  author,  by  Rev.  Jomr 
JgrFJUMoa.  Bdinbnrgh]  T.  ^  T.  Olaric,  38  George  Street  187e.  New  York: 
Seriboer,  Welfoid  k  Armaroagtfia  and  146  Broadway.  €iown  Svo.  pp.  xii^ 
andaee.    Priaef3.60. 
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idea  of  God's  covenant  with  his  chosen  people,  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  the  idea  of  the  theocracy.  Thus 
the  very  existence  of  God's  covenant  people  and  his  theocratic 
kingdom  carries  in  it  the  prophecy  and  promise  of  the  universal 
extension  of  that  kingdom,  and  becomes  the  basis  of  Messianic 
expectation  and  prophecy.  Specific  prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
are  seen  to  be  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  this  conception  of 
God's  chosen  covenant  people  and  his  theocratic  reign.  Hence 
**  Messianic  prophecy  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  utterances  of 
the  prophets  ....  No  prophet  neglected  to  point  to  the  ultimate 
design  of  Jehovah  ....  We  find  generally,  even  in  the  shortest 
prophetic  writings,  a  portion  of  Messianic  prediction." 

The  author  recognizes  a  great  variety  both  in  the  contents  and 
forms  of  the  predictions.  No  one  prophecy  presents  the  Messianic 
oonception  in  its  wholeness ;  one  aspect  is  prominent  here  and 
another  there ;  and  the  forms  in  which  the  Messianic  conception  is 
set  forth  are  as  varied.  This  variety  is  partly  due  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  prophet ;  but  much  more  to  the  limiting  influence  of 
the  historical  conditions  of  the  time  on  the  contents  of  the  predic- 
tions of  each  prophet.  The  latter  influence  the  author  exemplifies 
at  considerable  length. 

The  third  section  traces  the  relation  of  Messianic  prophecy  to 
New  Testament  fulfillment 

Perhaps  the  author  gives  too  much  prominence  to  the  *^  human 
element^'  in  his  explanations.  But  the  work  is  of  great  value  as 
showing  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  pervaded  vrith  Messianic  prophecy.  To  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  study  Messianic  prophecy  by  selecting  a  few  pas- 
sages here  and  there,  declared  to  be  Messianic  solely  because 
specifically  quoted  as  such  in  the  New  Testament,  the  course  of 
thought  suggested  by  the  author  will  give  liberation,  enlargement 
of  view,  and  great  relief. 

Pbiesthood  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament.* — ^This 
work  consists  of  eight  lectures,  being  the  Congregational  Union 
Lectures  for  1876.  They  are  designed  to  prove  that  in  the  gospel 
dispensation  there  is  no  ofiicial  human  priesthood  analogous  to 
that  of  Judaism,  and  to  vindicate  the  inalienable  spiritual  priest- 

*  Priesthood  in  tke  light  of  the  New  JhetamerU.  The  Congregational  Union  Lee. 
lure  for  1876.  Bj  E.  Mbllob,  D.D.  A.  &  Barnes  &  Co.  New  York,  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans.     1876.    8vo,  pp.  423.     Price  |4.00.    Sent  by  mail  postpaid. 
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hood  of  every  trae  Christian.  By  priesthood  the  author  means 
not  merely  the  fhnction  of  offering  sacrificeH  to  God,  but  any  form 
of  official  mediation  between  man  and  God,  by  virtue  of  ordination 
or  any  exterior  rite  authorising  persons  to  dispense  salvation  to 
others.  In  the  two  first  lectures  the  author  examines  the  New 
Testament  to  prove  that  priesthood  is  not  recognized  in  it  as  an 
order  in  the  Christian  church.  In  the  third  he  discusses  the  alleged 
orders  and  lineage  of  the  priesthood  as  recognized  in  Sacerdotal 
churches,  and  shows  that  the  claim  of  apostolic  succession  is 
groundless.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  he  discusses  the  alleged 
functions  of  the  priesthood  at  the  altar,  in  which  he  considers  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  and  of  the  Lord^s  supper.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Confessional 

The  work  treats  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  debated  in  the 
Tractarian  and  Anglican  controversies  in  England,  as  well  as  of 
the  Sacerdotalism  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  lectures  are  the 
fruit  of  much  study,  and  are  full  and  elaborate  in  the  treatment 
of  the  several  subjects. 

Db.  Mahan  on  SpinrrTTALisM.* — While  the  author  is  aware 
that  many  impositions  connected  with  spiritualism  have  been  ex- 
posed, he  believes  that  there  are  many  indisputable  facts  not 
explicable  in  accordance  with  any  laws  of  nature  at  present  known. 
He  aims  to  prove  that  these  facts  can  be  accounted  for  as  the  effects 
of  natural  causes,  without  the  intervention  of  disembodied  spirits. 
He  thinks  that  they  imply  the  existence  in  nature  of  a  ^' polar  force 
not  yet  distinctly  recognized  in  philosophy,  a  force  having  when 
developed  very  strong  attractive  and  repulsive  power;  a  force,  the 
direction  of  whose  action,  when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
accords  with  mental  states  and  is  determined  by  the  same ;  a  force, 
finally,  through  which  the  mental  states  in  one  mind  may  be  repro- 
duced in  others.''  The  author  adduces  a  multitude  of  facts,  and 
reasons  from  them  in  the  elucidation  and  support  of  this  general 
position.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Mahan  will  attract  attention  to 
the  work,  and  the  work  has  intrinsic  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject. 

*  Tke  Phenomena  of  SpirUuaiimn  9Gient(ficatty  txpkmed  and  toapoaed.  By  Rev. 
Abl  ICahav,  D.D.,  first  President  of  Oberlin  College.  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Ca  New 
Totk,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans.  1876.  SmaU  Svo,  pp.  ziy,  and  421.  Price 
hf  mail,  postpaid,  $2.50. 
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The  F00T8TSP8  OF  St«  Pi&TBB.*— The  readers  of  Dr«  MaodufiPj 
^  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul "  will  understand  the  design  of  this  work 
when  it  is  called  in  the  preface  "a  companion  volnme."  While  of 
late  years  so  many  elaborate  works  have  treated  of  the  character, 
writings,  and  travels  of  the  >'  Apostle  of  the  Qentiles,''  it  seems 
the  more  suitable  to  give  separate  attention-  also  to  his  great 
associate  ^  of  the  Circumcision,"  who  was  a  companion  of  the 
Master  and  a  leader  in  the  inauguration  of  his  religion,  and  if  not 
the  most  cultured  or  eloquent  was  not  less  intrepid,  ^Buthfiil,  and 
effective  among  the  Jews.  He  is  generally  allowed  &  certain 
precedence,  though  not  the  primacy  asserted,  by  the  Romanists, 
and  his  life  takes  us  into  the  scenes  of  the  gospels  and  the  most 
favored  society  of  Jesus*  It  is  the  writer's  puipose  to.  trace  that 
life  by  all  the  light  shed  upon  it  from  Scripture  and  authentic 
tradition,  and  he  seems  to  us  to  have  carried  out  this  aim  with 
diligence  and  skill  It  is  meant  not  so  much  to  add  to  learned 
investigation  as  to  furnish  intelUgent  and  devout  reading,  and 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  apostle's  character  and  labors  more 
familiar  and  interesting  to  all  classes. 

The  Morals  of  Trade.! — An  excellent  little  book  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  business  men — at  once  useful  and  handsome 
enough  for  a  gift  to  young  men  in  business.  The  first  Lecture  is 
"  an  Inquiiy  into  the  actual  Morality  of  Trade ;"  the  second  ''  into 
the  Causes  of  the  existing  Demoralization,  and  the  Remedies 
therefor."  Foot-notes  and  an  Appendix  add  to  their  value, 
especially  by  citations  from  eminent  authorities  on  the  points  in 
question.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  our  times  that  so  much  attention  is 
drawn  to  this  subject,  and  this  lecturer  properly  considers  it  an 
indication  not  so  much  of  increase  in  the  evil  exposed  as  of  the 
awakening  of  conscience  in  this  direction.  His  treatment  of  the 
questions  presented  is  at  once  high-toned  and  practical  The  style 
is  that  of  a  scholarly  clergyman,  perhaps  not  so  direct  and  simple 
as  one  might  wish  for  the  class  of  readers  chiefly  in  view.  We 
question  the  quality  of  the  word  ''  skimp^^  (for  sharp  dealing),  and 
also  for  *'  exhibit "  used  as  a  noun,  the  latter  being  a  technical 
term  in  law  and  now  obtruding  itself  more  than  before  in  connec- 
tion with  the  labels  in  the  Centennial  Exposition.  • 

*  The  IbotsUp*  0/ &.  Peter:  being  the  life  and  Times  of  the  Apostle.  By  J.  R. 
IfAGDUFT.  D.D.    Kew  York:  Bobert  Garter  k  Brothers.    1877.    632  pp. 

f  Tht  MoraJU  <^  Trade.  Two  Lectures :  given  in  the  Anthon  Memorial  Churoh, 
New  York.  By  B.  Hbbbb  Nbwtov.  New  York :  T.  Whifttaker,  2  Bible  House. 
1876.    110  pp. 
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*^ThB  JmDGHBNT  OF  jKUVBAhKhL^*    Bj  ReV,  WiLTJJlIK  PaTTON, 

DlD.— Tlie  ten  chapters  of  this  neat  volume  give  an  aooomit| 
with  the  help  of  some  plans  and  pictures,  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  our  Lord's  time;  of  his  prediction  concerning  it;  of 
the  oaoses  of  the  war,  and  the  safety  of  the  Christians ;  of  **  the 
six  signs,^  ^the  trench  about  the  city,''  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
besieged;  of  its  capture  by  the  Romans,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  temple ;  and  of  the  ^  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews."  A 
leading  object  is  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord^s  words  in 
that  terrible  catastrophe  as  it  is  described  to  us  principally  by 
Josephus,  and  to  impress  the  appropriate  lessons.  Dr.  Patton's 
style  is  plain  and  direct,  and  he  has  evidently  taken  pains  to 
gather  and  arrange  the  materials  to  the  best  advantage  within  the 
limits  of  this  work.  It  is  adapted  to  popular  use,  and  ought  to 
have  a  good  circulation. 

The  Collsgb  UTVNAL.f — The  appearance  of  this  neat  little 
book,  prepared  ^for  divine  service  at  Yale  College  in  the  Battell 
Chapel,"  seems  to  deserve  notice  in  these  pages.  The  work  of 
selection,  arrangement,  and  editing  has  been,  as  is  well  known  to 
many  persons  connected  with  the  College,  a  labor  of  love  per- 
formed by  one  who  was  remarkably  fitted  for  it,  as  well  by  his 
familiar  knowledge  and  love  of  sacred  verse  as  by  his  power  of 
faithful  industry  and  dread  of  prominence  for  himsell  The  book 
is  to  be  used  at  daily  morning  prayers  and  in  the  Sunday  service 
of  the  chapel,  and  is  of  coarse  adapted  to  the  peculiar  congrega- 
tion for  which  it  is  prepared.  It  therefore  omits  entirely  certain 
classes  of  hymns,  as  designed  for  occasions  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  experience  of  a  college  church.  In  all  classes  too  the  selection 
for  such  a  purpose  as  this  is  naturally  somewhat  more  rigid  and 
exclusive  than  in  preparing  a  book  for  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
church.  For  instance,  hymns  adapted  rather  for  private  use, 
which  make  the  hymn  book  a  help  to  personal  devotion,  are  rather 
less  fuQy  represented  in  this  collection.  There  are  fewer  doctrinal 
hymns  (for  only  by  that  adjective,  inappropriate  as  it  seems,  can 
the  class  be  described),  fewer  of  sad  strain,  fewer  containing  the 
phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  are  usually  found.    In 

^  The  JudgmmU  of  Jenualemf  Pr^dieied  in  Soripiur«,  f^ffiHed  in  HiaUiry,  By 
the  Rev.  Wnujui  Patiov,  D.D.  New  Torkt  Robert  Gaiter  k  Brothers.  1S77. 
231pp. 

t  TU  OoOege  HpnaMk    Now  York :  Homy  Hok  k  Companj.    1S96. 
VOL.  XKXVI.  18 
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other  directions  a  similar  limitation  will  be  found,  which  may  be 
aacribed  partly  to  the  necessarily  restricted  size  of  the  book, 
partly  to  severity  of  taste.  It  may  serve  to  indicate  the  wide 
range  of  selection  and  also  the  conscientious  industry  of  the  editor, 
to  state  that  of  the  511  hymns,  38  being  anonymous,  the  remaining 
473  are  drawn  from  161  different  authors.  We  may  compare  it 
in  this  respect  with  the  *' Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,"  which  happens 
to  lie  nearest  at  hand,  and  in  which  of  1342  hymns,  284  being 
aj:)onymous,  there  are  228  authors.  On  the  other  hand  more  than 
twenty  authors  are  represented  in  this  book  who  do  not  appear  in 
"Songs  for  the  Sanctuary."  The  anonymous  hymns  are  about 
per  cept.  of  the  former  and  21  per  cent  of  the  latter  collection. 
But  in  the  College  Hymnal  the  old  favorite  authors  are  not  by 
any  means  neglected.  Watts  leads  the  list,  as  he  deserves  to  in 
any  collection,  with  85  hymns ;  next  come  Charles  Wesley  with 
32,  James  Montgomery  with  24,  John  Newton  with  18,  Doddridge 
with  17,  and  J.  M..  Neale  with  15.  No  other  author  contributes 
more  than  ten.  Here  are  also  many  hymns  from  more  recent 
English  authors,  which  are  comparatively  unknown  among  us  now 
but  may  well  become  familiar  in  our  churches.  We  miss  some 
hynms  that  we  should  be  glad  to  find  in  the  book ;  among  these 
are  "  Inspirer  and  bearer  of  prayer,"  "  Lord,  forever  at  thy  side," 
"  Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest,"  "  My  God,  the  covenant  of  thy 
love,"  "  To  our  Redeemer's  glorious  name,"  and  others.  But  on 
the  whole  this  is  certainly  an  admirable  collection,  not  less  inter- 
esting and  valuable  in  itself  than  well  adapted  to  its  special 
purpose.  It  has  so  peculiarly  the  latter  merit  that  it  might  well 
be  adopted  by  any  collegiate  institution  with  such  a  ccmgregation 
as  that  at  Tale,  and  we  hope  it  will  become  known  and  be  used 
in  many  such  places.  'To  each  hymn  is  prefixed  a  brief  phrase 
from  Scripture,  and  the  full  name  of  the  author  is  added  at  the 
end.  The  utmost  care  has  been  used  to  give  the  pure  original 
text  of  the  hymns,  and  the  appearance  of  the  volume  does  great 
credit  to  the  good  taste  of  the  publishers. 

John  thb  Baptist.* — ^The  "  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  "  have  reflected  honor  on  their  own  denomination,  and 
on  English  evangelical  non-conformists  at  large,  by  *'*'  the  well- 

*  John  ^e  Baptist;  a  Contribution 4o  Christian  Evidenoes.  The  Congregational 
Union  Lectures  for  1874.  By  HEmtT  Bobbbt  Rbtnolds,  D.  D.  Second  edition. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    New  York,  Chicago,  and  Kew  Orleans.    1876.    pp.  648. 
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known  series  of  works  entitled  Congregational  Lectures,^  prepared 
at  their  request  and  under  their  auspices.  It  is  understood  that 
they  are  not  necessarily  delivered,  before  publication,  to  miscella- 
neons  audiences,  and  the  preface  of  this  volume  informs  us  that  its 
contents  have  been  first  given  only  to  a  select  class  of  students  in 
a  theological  college  of  which  the  author  is  an  instructor.  As 
might  be  inferred  from  the  request  made  to  him  for  a  treatise  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  series.  Dr.  Reynolds  holds  a  high  position  in 
his  owD  communion,  and  this  work  will  make  him  still  more  fiivor- 
ably  known  in  a  wider  circle.  He  has  been  happy  in  the  choice 
of  his  subject,  for  while  John  the  Baptist  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  striking  figures  in  the  New  Testament,  and  his  career  cDaims 
an  important  place  in  ^^  Christian  Evidences"  and  generally  in  thie 
literature  of  the  Bible,  but  few  monographs  have  been  devoted  to 
him,  and  the  discussion  to  which  he  has  necessarily  given  rise  in 
more  comprehensive  treatises  makes  the  reader  desire  a  fuller 
treatment,  such  as  he  will  find  here.  This  theme,  however,  is 
closely  related  to  others  in  recent  biblical  criticism,  and  hence  is 
necessarily  expanded.  We  can  now  only  indicate  the  course  of 
thought  by  the  titles  of  the  several  lectures:  "The  significance 
and  sources  of  John's  Biography ;"  '^  Examination  of  the  Biblical 
Record  of  his  nativity;'*  "John  the  Exponent  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation;'*  "the  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness;''  the 
Baptist's  "transitional  work;"  his  "later  Ministry  and  Special 
Revelations;"  "the  Ministry  of  the  Prison;"  " Results,  Echoes 
and  Lessons  of  his  Ministry."  Under  each  of  these  heads  interest- 
ing subordinate  topics  and  questions  are  discussed,  and  an  appendix 
to  the  whole  is  added.  The  author's  studious  reading,  judgment, 
and  candor  appear  throughout,  and  not  less  his  evangelic  fervor, 
the  latter  especially  in  what  is  said  of  prophecy  on  pages  210  to 
215.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  criticism  whether  orthodox 
or  rationalistic.  The  style  is  clear  and  manly.  It  is  a  work  that 
not  only  meets  the  wants  of  theological  students  but  must  interest 
and  profit  all  intelligent  and  devout  readers.  They  will  find  it 
the  amplest  exposition  of  our  Lord's  judgment  (cited  on  the  title 
page)  that  while  none  had  been  greater  than  the  Baptist,  "the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he." — The  word 
**  bulked'*  (for  enlarged  or  swelled)  we  suppose  to  be  a  Scotticism* 
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Stbphbn^  Bistort  or  EnausH  Thought  in  thk  Eightbbktb 
Ckntubt.* — ^Tbe  bist<Nry  of  c^nions  Is  %  braodi  of  litenitar& 
vhiob  lias  thus  far  floQrisbecl  far  less  amoDg  tbe  Eagfi^  than 
among  the  Oermanik.  A  few  works.  Eke  that  of  Sir  James  Mack* 
intosb  apon  tiie  British  Ethical  Philosophy,  and  similar  worka  by 
Dagald  Stewart  and  \>j  Whewell,  are  notaMe  exceptiona  to  the 
general  sterility  of  oar  literatnre  in  this  departments  On  the 
Deists,  Ae  main  svE^eet  of  the  volumes  before  ns^  we  have  the 
laboriooB  and  trustwoithy  treatise  of  Leland.  LecUer  has  written 
in  German  an  excellent  book  on  the  same  sabject.  Rev.  John 
Hnnt^  in  his  Hu$ofy  cf  JSnglUh  TKwmghX^  travet*86s  the  same 
field.  Ms:  Stephen^  discasmon  is  characterised  by  ample  learn- 
ing, and  \yj  frequent  examples  of  acnte  criticism.  It  ia  entitled 
to  no  mean:  rank  as  a  contribntioD  to  religious  philosophy  iiom  the 
anthor^s  pmnt  of  view.  His  point  of  view,  however,  we  regret  ta 
say,  is  not  that  of  sympathy  with  the  peculiar  truths  and  the 
aupematiiral  authority  of  the  Christian  lel^oa. 

Mabtinkau  ok  Modbbn  MATBRiAusM.f — ^This  littfe  volume 
comprises,  first^  the  author's  Reply  to  Tyndall's  criticism 
of  his  lecture  upon  ^Religion  as  affected  by  Modem 
Materialism;"  and,  secon^y,  another  article  from  the  Ooniempo^ 
rcunf  lUoiew  upon  the  same  general  theme.  Mr.  Martineau  treata 
his  distinguished  oj^onent  eouiteousiy  and  fairiy,  but  subjects 
his  utterances  respecting  religion  to  a  searching  and  rather 
destructive  criticism.  These  essays  are  quite  valuable,  and,  alon^ 
with  other  recent  publieations  by  the  same  writer,  constitute  ai^ 
effective  answer  to  the  assertions  and  arguments  of  those  who 
have  sought  of  late  to  revive,  under  the  name  of  ^^  science,"  the 
old  dogmas  of  materialism. 

PHZLOSOPHICAL. 

PsKsiDiraT  McCosH,  under  the  title  of  Tarn  IhrvBLOPfiffSNT 
Htpothusis  :  Is  rr  sitffigient  ^  publishes  lour  papersi,  three  of 
which  have  been  previously  given  to  the  public    The  first  is  enti- 

*Buk)ry  tf  Mngii$h  Thntg^  in  0»e  MghiemUh  OsnitK^  ^  Lks&ib  Qaxnaar. 
In  two  vols.    New  Yoik;  G.  P.  PiitiMm'8  Sudb.    187& 

f  Modem  MateriaKem;  its  attitude  towards  Theology.  By  James  llAamniAir, 
LL.IX    New  York:  G.  P.  Pntnam's  Sons.    1876. 

X  The  Devdopmeni  HypafftenB:  JaUm^pcUntf  By  Jaios  MoOosh,  D.D.,  LL.IX, 
Presidaat  of  Prinoetaa  QoUege.    New  York:  Robert  Cactar  t  Brothers.    la^O. 
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tied  ^  ArgameDts  for  and  agaiDSt  the  Development  hypothesis ;" 
the  second,  ^  Is  the  Development  hypothesis  sufficient  f "  the  third, 
"Greology  and  Scripture ;"  the  fourth,  "  View  of  our  World  given 
by  combined  Science  and  Religion."  The  four  make  a  pamphlet 
volume  of  104  pages,  which  is  very  readable  and  contains  many 
saggestions  and  arguments  in  the  author^s  well-known  style  of 
learning.  The  author  has  not  slighted  his  reading  in  preparing 
for  his  work.  The  force  and  effect  of  his  reasonings  would  have 
been  greater,  as  it  seems  to  us,  had  he  adopted  a  somewhat  more 
quiet  style  of  treatment  and  a  less  ambitious  diction.  But  he  was 
writing  for  a  popular  audience,  rather  than  for  learned  critics,  and 
his  work  will  be  read  by  uncritical  readers,  and  he  doubtless 
designedly  adapted  his  style  to  the  demands  and  tastes  of  the 
majority  of  his  hearers  and  readers.  We  recommend  the  work  as 
one  of  great  value,  which  is  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  American 
readers. 

The  anonymous  author  of  TJltimatb  Oenebalization*  is  a 
thinker  trained  in  the  school  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  while  he 
agrees  with  his  master  in  holding  that  the  Philosophy  of  Science 
can  only  be  consummated  by  attaining  some  ultimate  generaliza- 
tion in  the  domain  of  ah^racUi^  differs  from  Spencer  in  respect 
to  the  abstraction  which  should  crown  the  edifice.  The  pamphlet 
is  more  than  curious,  it  is  instructive  and  suggestive  to  those  who 
can  understand  and  interpret  it. 

Pbofsssob  Stanley  Jbvons*  Logic  pBiMEBf  is  characterized 
by  the  characteristic  features  of  his  familiar  method  of  treating 
abstract  topics  and  is  perhaps  as  thoroughly  successful  as  a  Primer 
of  Logic  could  possibly  be  made.  We  cannot  say  that  we  esteem 
such  a  book  very  useful  except  for  the  purposes  of  reviewing 
knowledge  which  has  been  gained  from  a  more  extended  treatise. 
If  a  primer  means  an  introductory  treatise  it  most  necessarily  be 
a  failure  whenever  the  subject  is  necessarily  so  abstract  as  Logic 
is.  The  advanced  student  will  find  the  treatise  convenient  and 
Berviceable. 

*TU  UUimak  OeneraHzaHon :  An  effort  in  Uie  Philosophy  of  Sdmee.  New 
Toik:  Oharles  P.  Somerbj,  139  Eighth  street.     1876.    pp.  56. 

\  Science  Primers.  Logic.  By  W.  Stanlbt  JBrOira,  K.A.|  LL.D.,  F.R.3., 
Pvofesflor  of  Political  Boonomj  in  University  College,  London.  New  Yo^: 
B.  A^deton  k  Oa    1816. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alphabet  in  Finance,* — ^This  addition  to  "Putnam's  Popular 
Manuals "  is  very  timely.  The  author  is  or  was  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times^  and  the  directness  and  raciness  of  this  little  book 
spring  no  doubt  from  his  experience  as  a  journalist.  He  calls  his 
book  "An  Alphabet,"  and  he  begins  with  the  A.  B.  C.  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  reader  is  pretty  sure  to  follow  him  to  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
of  his  result. 

He  treats  of  the  "origin  of  money"  and  the  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  gold  to  serve  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  An  important 
chapter  is  on  what  is  meant  by  a  '^^  standard  unit."  He  shows 
how  and  why  an  infeiior  currency  always  drives  out  a  superior 
one.  He  discusses  the  subject  of  a  double  standard  for  measuring 
values ;  is  money  a  creation  of  government ;  how  much  gold  a 
country  needs,  and  how  the  quantity  of  gold  in  a  country  is  regu- 
lated. He  explains  the  credit  system,  and  considers  the  subject 
of  bank  notes  and  their  convertibility,  and  how  the  quantity  in 
circulation  is  regulated ;  who  should  issue  paper  money ;  legal- 
tenders  and  inflation;  fractional  currency,  foreign  exchange,  and 
banking;  what  is  a  specie  basis,  and  the  balance  of  trade.  All 
these  are  live  questions,  and  are  treated  by  a  live  man  in  a  live 
manner.  We  have  hardly  seen  a  book  so  well  adapted  to  instruct 
novices  in  the  questions  of  the  day  about  finance  and  the  currency. 
tt  is  not  written  in  a  scientific  manner,  but,  generally  avoiding 
abstruse  discussion  and  technical  terms,  the  author  expresses  him- 
self in  plain  and  familiar  language  so  that  any  one  can  understand 
him.  He  states  that  the  book  purposely  deals  chiefly  with  princi- 
ples and  makes  slight  use  of  illustration,  but  we  think  when  he 
does  use  illustrations  they  are  very  pertinent  and  furnish  a  strong 
support  to  his  arguments. 

The  part  of  the  book  which  appears  to  us  the  ablest  and  adapted 
to  do  the  most  good  is  that  in  which,  after  explaining  what  is 
meant  by  the  "credit  system,"  he  treats  of  "pure  credit  money," 
"the  closed  circle,"  "the  three-sixty-five  bond  scheme,"  and 
"  the  bond  scheme  at  its  best." 

*  An  Alphabet  in  Finance.  A  simple  statement  of  permanent  principles  and 
their  application  to  questions  of  the  day.  By  Graham  McAdail  With  introduor 
tion  by  R  R.  Bowker.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  182  Fifth  avenue. 
1876.     12mo. 
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In  the  chapter  on  **  pure  credit  money/'  he  thus  pays  his  respects 
to  Mr.  Peter  Cooper : 

''In  its  simplest  form  the  theorj  starts  with  the  proposition  that  money  is  the 
'oeation  of  the  government/  and  hence  erolves  the  bold  dogma^  that  the  govern- 
meat  can  make  a  *  dollar '  out  of  a  bit  of  tin,  or  a  bit  of  iron,  or  a  bit  of  paper, 
juBt  as  it  can  out  of  a  bit  of  gold—simply  by  putting  upon  it  the  stamp  of  supreme 
aathority.    We  have  already  considered  this  delusion.  .......  But  certain  of 

the  paper  philosophers  have  put  the  notion  in  a  subtler  form:  In  the  beginning 
was  barter;  then  came  gold  as  a  medium;  and  then  came  'credit.'    The  higher 
the  civilization,  the  less  the  proportion  of  coin  used  and  the  greater  the  propor- 
tion of  *  credit '  paper.    Hence,  in  a  supremely  civilized  state,  coin  will  disappear . 
thogether,  and  paper  be  the  sole  currency.  ...  It  is  as  if  one  should  say  to  his 

grooer,  '  My  friend,  when  I  moved  into  this  neighborhood,  I  had  to  pay  you  cash 
down  for  every  pound  of  butter  and  peck  of  potatoes  I  bought  of  you.  But  you 
soon  came  to  know  me  and  were  willing  occasionally  to  g^ve  me  '  tick.'  At  the 
present  stage  of  our  intercourse,  you  have  acquired  entire  confidence  in  my  hon-  - 
esty  and  the  extent  of  my  resources,  and  are  willing  to  sell  me  all  I  want  on  credit 
Suppose  now,  in  the  interests  of  a  higher  civilization,  we  carry  out  this  process  of  * 
evQlntion  and  abolish  the  bothersome  system  of  periodical  settlements.  Let  us : 
Bske  the  thing  credit  all  the  way  through.' " 

We  give  a  part  of  his  reply  to  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  on  the 
"  closed  circle." 

^  This  is  the  theory.  A  buys  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  from  B ;  B 
buys  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  from  G,  and  0  *  doses  the  circle'  by  buy-  * 
iag  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  from  A.  The  entire  indebtedness  of  the 
three  can  be  discharged  by  circulating  a  hundred  dollars  from  any  point  all  around 
the  dide.  But  the  work  mig^t  have  been  as  well  done  with  a  button  or  a  bit  of 
toather,  or,  better  still,  by  a  scrap  of  paper  with  *  one  hundred  dollars '  inscribed 
thereon.  Now  let  the  government  issue  these  notes  for  its  debts,  let  them  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  work  of  exchanging  goods,  and  let  the  circle  be  closed 
by  their  return  to  the  government  for  taxes  and  custom  duties. 

"This  to  some  looks  very  fine;  but  suppose  we  examine  it  ^A  buys  a  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  goods  from  B.'  Why  a  hundred  dollars*  worth?  How  a 
boodred  dollars'  worth?  Of  course  this  means  that  A  buys  goods  which  are 
equal  in  value  to  a  hundred  of  those  bits  of  gold  we  call  ^  dollars.'  So  again  we 
rtrike  gold  performing  its  great  office  of  a  measure  of  value.  This  measurement 
of  value  cannot  be  made  with  a  button,  nor  a  bit  of  leather,  nor  a  scrap  of  paper 
having  no  value  in  itself,  and  no  definite  value  as  a  claim  to  anything  else.  ^  How 
cu  you  say,'  exclaims  the  paper-money  man,  *  that  these  proposed  notes  have  no 
definite  value  1  The  government  puts  its  stamp  upon  a  piece  of  paper  for  One 
Dollar.  There  you  have  your  measure  of  value.  A  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  would  be  measured  in  value  by  a  hundred  of  these  dollar  notes.'  But  if  the 
government  puts  its  stamp  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  *  one  pound,'  will  the  paper  meas- 
ure the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  sugar  ?  Or,  if  it  stamps  a  bit  of  leather '  one-quart,i 
can  yoa  find  out  with  that  how  much  water  there  is  in  the  cistern  ?  To  measure 
weight  you  must  have  weight — not  something  which  '  represents '  weight,,  or  is  I 
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'based^  <m  Wei^t,  or  is  'good  for*  wcd^t,  or  is  redoenuible  even  in  weight  To 
measure  length  you  must  have  length ;  to  measure  volume  you  must  have  volume ; 
to  measure  value  you  must  have  value.^' 

But  we  cannot  continue  the  argument,  for  onr  extracts  wonld  be 
too  long»  We  have  perhaps  aafBcieutly  showed  the  manner  in 
which  the  anthor  enlivens  the  discussions  of  a  subject .  which  ia 
sometimes  thought  dry  and  abstruse. 

The  book  closes  with  three  chapters  on  the  subject  of  resump* 
tion,  in  which  various  modes  are  discussed  and  the  preference 
given  to  a  funding  of  the  greenbacks. 

Twenty  Posms  bt  RoBSRir  Webkb.* — Some  years  ago  we  had 
occasion  to  commend  a  small  volume  which  contained  the  early 
poems  of  Mr.  Robert  K.  Weeks.  We  have  not  forgotten  the 
impression  which  was  then  made  upon  us  of  the  delicacy  of  his 
taste^  and  the  genuineness  of  his  poetical  insight.  In  that  volume 
there  wan  such  promise  of  future  excellence,  that  we  opened  this 
new  collection  of  poems  with  eagerness,  and  find  our  anticipations 
fulfilled. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  convey  an  idea  of  what  Mr.  Weeks 
is  capable  of  than  by  transferring  to  our  pages  one  of  the  shorter 
of  his  "miscellaneous  poems.^* 

A   CLIMBBB« 

Qfo  climb  and  dlmb  for  hours  and  hours, 

O'er  rocks  and  ice  and  snow, 
To  see  at  last  the  flower  of  flowers 

Long  sought,  unseen  till  now» 

Bruised,  bleeding,  brealhleas  to  attain 

At  last  the  final  ledge, 
Iiean  over,  look  and  see  it  plain, 

Just  under  the  rough  edge 

Of  that  ice-worn,  frost-splintered  rock, 

In  that  keen  upper  air. 
Where  never  shepherd  seeks  his  flodc, 

A  lovely  wonder  there ; 

To  gaze  at  it,  and  love  It  mors 

And  more,  the  more  'tis  seen,— 
Btar-like,  but  blood*red  at  the  oors^ 

With,  oool  green  leaves  serene ; 

"f  '       '  '  ■,.....  I  ,  ,.l  I.  .-.    ■■■,,,    I.,,,.  ..■     .»_!■■      ■       II  .III.         I 

^  iltfen^  Fbemt.  ^  B.  £.  Waasa  Kew  York:  Henry  Holt  k  Oo»  IdVS. 
l2mo^  pp»  107.    . 
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To  feel  its  fragranoo  like  a  kiBS 

Awake  and  take  the  heart) 
Its  motion  like  a  smile  dismiBS, 

And  keep  despair  apart 
To  loye  it,  long  for  it,  to  lean 

Far  and  yet  farther  still, 
With  trembling  fingers  touch  the  green 

And  trembling  leaves,  and  thrill, 

And  thrilling  reach  again,  and  fall 

Whirling  to  where  the  slow, 
Gold,  mockery  glacier  rivers  crawl 

And  waste  away  below,— 

This  was  his  life,  this  was  his  fate, 

A  hard,  long,  lonely  dlmb, 
A  failure ;  but  he  stood  elate 

Once  in  the  air  sublimel 

To  make  another  short  qnotation ;  what  can  better  describe  the 
joyous  enchantment  which  is  unconsciously  diffused  like  sunshine 
on  all  around  by  a  true  and  noble  woman. 

**  But  as  the  unconscious 

Breeze  blesses  and  goes, 
80  went  she,  more  blessing 

And  blest  than  she  knows.*' 

Of  the  lotiger  pieces,  "  How  Koland  blew  the  Horn,*'  will  take 
nnk  among  the  best  specimens  of  ballad  poetry. 

Talks  about  Labor.* — ^This  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  diih 
cQssion  of  the  questions  inyolved  in  the  mutual  relations  of  capital 
and  labor.  It  is  in  the  form  of  conversations,  extending  through 
five  evenings,  in  which  an  imaginary  judge  is  the  principal  talker 
and  giyes  we  suppose  the  author's  views.  We  think  this  setting 
does  not  aid  the  merit  of  the  essays. 

The  positions  taken  are  that  at  present  capital  has  the  power 
of  dictating  terms  to  labor,  and  that  this  is  unreasonable  in  view 
especially  of  the  way  in  which  capital  is  frequently,  not  to  say 
generally,  obtained :  that  it  is  not  right  for  the  capitalist  to  exact 
from  the  laborer  all  that  he  has  power  to  exact,  and  that  business 
is  BO  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mechanic  or  artisan  or 
other  laborer  to  extort  more  than  a  decent  living  :  that  labor  has 
been  rendered  so  enormously  productive  since  the  present  century 

*  Aftf  lOtoia  JMor.  By  J.  N.  LAUno).  New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Ck>.,  549 
ttd  661  BrcMdwmj.    1876.    12mo. 
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began  by  mecbanioal  devices,  that  the  laborer  is  entitled  to  a 
larger  share  of  the  profit  than  he  receives. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  strikes  or  trades-unions,  but 
the  author  advocates  the  concession,  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
to  every  man  in  his  employ,  of  some  little  share  of  interest  in  the 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged*  The  author  would  prohibit 
every  branch  and  division  of  government  from  contracting  debts 
unless  the  payment  of  the  debt  within  three  or  five  years  should  be 
provided  for  by  taxation.  In  this  way  he  would  prevent  the  enor- 
mous accumulations  of  wealth  in  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  use 
it  productively.  These  "  talks  "  may  be  instructive  to  some  who 
would  be  deterred  from  a  larger  work,  which  should  discuss  the 
questions  raised  with  greater  fulness. 

Wrr,  HuHOB,  and  Shakespeare.* — ^This  volume  having  no 
preface,  we  are  not  told  whether  any  of  these  twelve  essays  have 
before  appeared  in  magazines  or  been  delivered  as  lectures.  They 
are  grouped  together  as  being  congenial  in  their  themes  and  the 
style  of  treatment.  The  first  is  on  "  The  Cause  of  Laughter," 
and  the  second  on  "  Wit,  Irony,  Humor.''  The  others  might  be 
called  studies  in  Shakespeare,  all  relating  to  his  principal  charac- 
ters, and  largely  to  the  women  among  them,  the  dramatist's  wit 
and  humor  coming  in  naturally  for  a  share  of  critical  attention. 
The  fourth  essay  is  on  ''  Falstaff,  his  Companions,  Americanisms ;" 
and  sets  him  forth  as  a  type  of  the  droll  rollicking  exaggerations 
characteristic  of  what  is  called  American  humor,  of  which  some 
good  instances  are  given,  new  to  ufi.  By  the  way  the  critic  falls 
into  an  English  provincialism  if  not  a  proper  '^  Americanism  "  in 
language,  when  he  used  "  wilted  "  for  "  withered,"  p.  273.  One 
of  the  best  chapters  (the  eighth)  handles  the  theory  of  Lord 
Bacon's  authorship,  which,  we  need  not  say,  like  other  lovers  of 
Shakespeare,  he  strongly  rejects,  yet  with  more  candor  toward  its 
advocates  than  some  have  shown.  Mr.  Weiss  has  been  well 
known  as  one  of  the  radical  thinkers  and  preachers  of  the  day, 
and  his  critical  discussions  here  have  much  of  the  attraction  that 
is  looked  for  in  such  a  quarter, — enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  not 
a  few  fine  observations,  and  strokes  of  delicate  analysis.  Yet  his 
style  shows  an  excess  of  elaboration.  The  reader  is  not  always 
rewarded  by  the  thought  when  he  has  found  it  among  epithets 

^  WUy  Humor^  and  Shakegpeare,    Twelve  Essays.    By  JOHir  Wsres.     Boston : 
Boberts  Brothers.    1876.    428  pp. 
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and  implications.  He  is  not  as  clear  as  one  would  have  him  of 
** the  strained  rhetoric  of  later  writers"  which  on  p.  263  he  happily 
contrasts  with  "  the  pregnant  moderation  of  Shakespeare's  style.** 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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Abticlb  L— dean  STANLEY. 

In  1864,  Richard  Chevenix  Trench  became  Archbishop  of 
Dablin,  and  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  appointment  caused  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Church,  and  a  loud  outcry.  "The  ques- 
tion is,"  said  Dr.  Wordsworth,  then  Canon  in  Besidence  of 
Westminster,  who  formally  undertook  the  office  of  expostulation, 
''  whether  a  person  who  has  caused  much  grief  and  trouble  of 
conscience  to  many  faithful  members  of.  the  Church,  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  one  of  the  highest  places  of  trust  and  dignity  in 
it?'*  **  We  owe  to  our  Rulers,"  he  pursued,  "  the  word  of  warn- 
ing and  admonition,  that  whosoever  *  offends  one  of  Christ's 
little  ones,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.'  ....  If  we,  who  ought  to  speak,  remain  silent  on  such 
critical  occasions  as  these,  ...  we  shall  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  moral  courage  and  honesty  of  the  clergy, 
and  shall  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  love  and  revere  the 
Church  of  their  Country,  as  a  faithful  Witness  of  the  truth. 
The  Church  itself  will  then  become  like  '  salt  that  has  lost  his 
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savour/  fit  only  *  to  be  trodden  under  foot.' "  Canon  Wordsworth 
gives  his  reason  for  this  remonstrance,  confining  himself  to  a 
single  charge: — "Dr.  Stanley  has  given  scandal  to  many  by 
statements  in  his  recently  published  writings,  tending,  in  their 
opinion,  to  unsettle  the  faith  in  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  For  instance, 
"  he  asserts  that '  the  History  of  Israel  is  not  the  History  of  an 
inspired  Book,  but  of  an  inspired  People '  .  .  .  Hhat  the  accept- 
ance of  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament  as  of  equal  accuracy  is 
rendered  impossible  by  every  advance  made  in  Biblical  science, 
and  by  every  increase  of  our  acquaintance  with  eastern  customs 
and  primeval  history.'  ...  In  another  place  Dr.  Stanley  apolo- 
gizes for  Deborah  the  Prophetess,  as  ^  enlightened  only  with  a 
very  small  portion  of  that  divine  light  which  was  to  go  on  ever- 
more brightening  to  the  perfect  day,'  and  thus  a  shadow  of  doubt 
is  thrown  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  still  earlier  prophecies,  as 
'for  instance,  those  of  Jacob  and  of  Noah ;  .  .  .  and  he  tells  us 
that  *  the  very  errors  and  defects '  of  the  Bible  '  are  guides  to  the 
true  apprehension  of  its  meaning.'  In  the  same  place  he  sug- 
gests that  there  are  errors  in  St  Stephen's  speech  in  the  Acts." 
All  of  which  Canon  Wordsworth  finds  irreconcilable  with  St 
Paul's  declaration,  "  speaking  specially  of  the  Old  Testament, 
*  All  Scripture,'  or,  as  it  literally  signifies,  ^  Every  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  Oodf  and  with  the  language  of  our  own 
Church  in  the  collect  of  this  season,  ascribing  all  Scripture  to 
God  :  *  Blessed  Lord,  Who  hast  caused  aU  Holy  Scriptures  to 
be  written  for  our  learning.'  " 

The  opposition  which  Stanley  encountered  at  the  time  of  his 
elevation  to  Westminster  was  only  the  same  opposition  mani- 
fested repeatedly  before  and  since ;  and  his  doctrines  of  Inspira- 
tion are  perhaps  th^  least  obnoxious  of  the  many  that  have 
made  him  a  central  object  of  the  attacks  of  common  Church- 
men ever  since  he  became  conspicuous  at  all.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  he  has  been  used  as  a  text  for  essays  innumerable  on 
'* Anglican  Neology"  and  "Infidelity  in  High  Places,"  and 
"those  rationalistic  views  which  are  unhappily  so  common ; " 
all  his  words  have  been  watched  by  a  thousand  microscopic 
eyes  and  "  their  true  character  exposed ;"  he  has  been  called 
by  all  the  dismally  familiar  names ;  he  has  been  found  to  be  a 
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lineal  descendant  of  the  Sadduceea,  and  even  to  be  walking  in 
"the  way  of  Cain,"  which  is  "  the  way  of  uatural  rdigum^^^  and 
leads  to  hatred  of  the  human  race,  and  so  makes  men  murderers; 
he  *'so  mingles  truth  with  fable,  as  to  undermine  where  he  pro* 
fesses  to  confirm  the  Word  of  God  " — ^for  "  it  has  been  well 
remarked  that  scepticism  is  far  more  dangerous  when  it  clothes 
itself  in  Scripture  than  when  it  presents  itself  in  its  native 
nudity ;"  his  works  "  leave  no  impression  of  any  absolute  con- 
viction of  truth  " — they  are  marred  "  by  this  continual  dabbling 
with  infidelity  ;"  he  '^  labors  to  set  wrong  the  right,  and  to  make 
dark  the  clear,*'  to  "  misrepresent  and  lower  the  sacred  history." 
The  **  freshness  and  manly  independence  in  bis  tone  of  thought " 
are  admitted  but  they  are  of  no  value,  since  not  "guided  by 
that* hidden  wisdom  which  God  has  ordained/"  It  is  even 
owned  that  he  is  **  never  willfully  dishonest,''  but  that  only  his 
"invincible  prejudices"  are  at  fault.  On  the  whole,  "  he  gives 
the  impression  of  a  man  ever  learning  but  never  able  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

To  the  hard  names  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Dean 
Stanley  we  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  special  attention ; 
the  honor  of  having  received  them  he  enjoys  only  in  common 
with  all  the  prophets  which  have  been  since  the  world  began. 
They  have  been  stored  up  from  generation  to  generation  in 
cheaply  accessible  magazines,  and  been  brought  out  to  do  ser- 
vice in  each  successive  controversy  between  progress  and 
prejudice — sometimes,  indeed,  snatched  by  men  trained  to  the 
use  of  better  weapons  but  unhoraed  and  excited  in  the  battle, 
yet  ordinarily  the  resource  of  "  the  weakest  of  mankind,"— to 
use  words  of  Robertson — "who  scarcely  know  the  difference 
between  Mesmerism  and  Mysticism,"  or  any  of  the  isms  which 
they  roll  like  sweet  morsels  under  their  tongues. 

But  the  almost  universal  dislike  of  Dean  Stanley's  doctrinal 
positions  among  Churchmen,  the  belief  that  they  strike  at  the 
foundations  of  vital  truth,  that  they  make  his  continuance  in 
the  Church  even  a  thing  unfair  and  wrong,  it  certainly  cannot 
help  being  profitable  at  this  time  to  consider  with  peculiar  care. 

Orthodoxy  is  a  term  of  such  variable  significance,  its  methods 
of  statement  and  defence  are  just  now  especially  so  fluctuating 
that,  lacking  clear  expression   of  it  in   Nineteenth  Century 
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English,  aod  not  knowing  of  anybody  whom  very  many  will 
allow  to  be  its  adequate  representative,  we  may  be  helped  to 
definition  by  seeing  what  nearly  all  who  claim  to  be  orthodox 
agree  to  be  opposed  to  orthodoxy.  Some  such  help,  indeed, 
we  might  derive  from  considering  an  attitude  of  indifference  to 
Church  place  and  name,  or  even  of  pronounced  hostility  to 
Church  doctrines ;  but  the  more  valuable  lesson  depends  upon 
a  more  delicate  differentiation, — ^and  in  our  subject  we  have 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  living  instance  of  a  Churchman 
con  amore  whose  whole  life  has  been  earnestly  and  anxiously 
devoted  to  strengthening  the  place  and  influence  of  the  Church 
in  the  world,  to  warding  off"  impending  dangers,  to  smoothing 
the  way  to  things  inevitable,  to  attracting  the  best  thought  of 
the  time  to  the  Christian  religion  and  to  Christian  institutions, 
and  yet  who  has  earned  the  dislike  and  denunciation  of  all  the 
divers  kinds  of  men  who  pride  themselves  on  orthodoxy.  By 
a  careful  review  of  his  life  and  writings,  and  by  observing  what 
is  absent  from  them,  we  may  hope  to  determine  what  is  the 
savor  of  orthodox  salt,  and  be  helped  to  a  oorrecter  estimate  of 
the  goodness  of  the  savor.  But  if  this  be  a  help  that  is  not 
needed,  the  review  may  be  regarded  as  simply  an  attempt  to 
show  to  what  point  liberal  religious  principles  have  advanced  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  what  the  Broad  Churchism  of  to- 
day is ;  for  Dean  Stanley  is  unquestionably  the  chief  represen- 
tative, in  the  English  Church,  of  an  enlightened  theology,  and 
his  writings,  by  their  extent  and  character,  afford  the  best  field 
for  studying  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  that  great  Broad 
Church  movement,  which  has  enlisted  the  hopes  and  zeal  and 
efforts  of  so  many  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  souls  in  these  latter 
years. 

There  was  a  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  few  months 
ago,  such  as  is  rare  even  in  those  venerable  walls.  Lady 
Stanley's  life  of  unselfish  labor,  of  charity  and  love,  could  not 
receive  a  tribute  too  high ;  but  the  presence  there  of  Carlyle, 
and  Browning,  and  Motley,  and  Gladstone,  and  Froude,  and 
Lecky,  and  Max  Miiller,  was  chiefly  a  token  of  respect  and 
love  for  one  who  has  placed  truth  , before  custom,  right  before 
interest,  the  large  before  the  small,  who  has  held  for  the  Church 
of  his  country  a  regard  from  the  mind  of  his  country  which 
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bad  been  else  almost  entirely  forfeited.  Miserable  indeed,  too 
miserable  to  be  angry  with,  seems  the  man  who,  floating  on  the 
easy  stream  of  popular  prejudice,  can  throw  stones  at  such  a 
life  of  hardness,  and  purity,  and  nobleness,  while  he  chants 
his  own  "  moral  courage." 

Id  the  first  place,  turning  to  the  direct  subject,  Stanley  was 
bora,  the  son  of  a  broad-minded  father,  one  who  afterwards 
became  conspicuous  among  English  bishops  for  his  advocacy 
of  toleration,  the  only  bishop  on  the  bench  who  ventured  in  his 
time  to  declare  that  the  existing  terms  of  subscription  were 
more  than  could  reasonably  be  exacted  from  the  clergy,  who 
repudiated  the  Athanasian  damnatory  clauses,  and  who  treated 
Dissenters  and  Dissent  with  becoming  respect  He  passed 
fiom  his  home  to  Bugby,  and  became  one  of  Arnold's  favorite 
papils,  inspired  with  all  the  lofty  views  of  social  and  religious 
institutions  which  took  such  strong  hold  of  nearly  all  the 
thoughtful  minds  which  came  in  contact  with  the  great  master. 
The  intimacy  which  Arnold  maintained  through  life  with  many 
of  bis  pupils  was  noteworthy.  "  I  never  was  less  disposed  than 
I  am  at  this  moment,"  he  writes  to  Stanley  himself,  ^*  to  let  drop 
or  to  intermit  my  intercourse  with  my  old  pupils ;  which  is  to 
me  one  of  the  freshest  springs  of  my  life."  His  friendship  with 
Stanley  became  larger  and  richer  as  the  latter  passed  from  Bugby 
to  Oxford,  to  brilliant  university  successes,  and  to  independent 
work,  and  when  Arnold  fell  suddenly  in  the  very  fulness  of  his 
strength,  Stanley's  was  the  office  of  telling  to  the  world  the 
story  of  his  grand  life-struggles.  That  story,  told  with  a  com- 
bined power  and  delicacy  that  constitute  a  biography  almost 
unique  in  interest  and  value,  shows  us  the  nature  and  strength 
of  the  influence  under  which  Stanley  was  educated.  But  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  turn  over  the  pages  and  glance  at  the 
letters  addressed  to  himself  by  Arnold,  during  the  Oxford 
days.  "  It  does  not  follow,"  Arnold  says,  at  the  very  head  of 
the  first  letter  given,  "  because  one  admires  and  loves  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  the  place  and  its  associations,  or  because  one 
forms  in  it  the  most  valuable  and  most  delightful  friendships, 
that  therefore  one  is  to  uphold  its  foolishness,  and  to  try  to 
perpetuate  its  faults."  He  is  speaking  of  Oxford,  but  other 
applications  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  us,  as  indeed 
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they  did  to  himself,  for  at  once  he  added  :  "  My  love  for  any 
place,  or  person,  or  institution,  is  exactly  the  measure  of  my 
desire  to  reform  them."  In  the  same  letter,  we  find  this  sharp 
observation  :  "Of  one  thing  I  am  clear,  that  if  ever  this  con- 
stitution be  destroyed,  it  will  be  only  when  it  ought  to  be 
destroyed;  when  evils  long  neglected,  and  good  long  omit- 
ted, will  have  brought  things  to  such  a  state,  that  the  con- 
stitution must  fall  to  save  the  commonwealth,  and  the  Church 
of  England  perish  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  Christ"  The 
Tractarian  controversy  was  at  its  height  when  Stanley  went  to 
Oxford,  and  naturally  fonned  the  subject  of  many  of  Arnold's 
letters.  "  It  is  clear  to  me,"  he  writes,  "  that  Newman  and  his 
party  are  idolaters;  they  put  Christ's  Church,  and  Christ's 
Sacraments,  and  Christ's  ministers,  in  the  place  of  Christ  Him- 
aeK."  Again,  "and  th«?e  men  would  exclude  John  Buny an, 
and  Mrs.  Fry,  and  John  Howard,  from  Christ's  Church,  while 
they  exalt  the  Non-Jurors  into  confessors,  and  Laud  into  a 
martyr!"  In  another  letter  occurs  this  important  passage:  "It 
is  not  scriptural,  but  fanatical  to  oppose  faith  to  reason.  Faith 
is  properly  opposed  to  sense,  and  is  the  listening  to  the  dictates 
of  the  higher  part  of  our  mind,  to  which  alone  God  speaks 
rather  than  to  the  lower  part  of  us,  to  which  the  world  speaks. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  mischiefs  done  by  that  one  very  com- 
mon and  perfectly  unscriptural  mistake  of  opposing  faith  and 
reason,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  highest  part  of 
man's  nature.  And  this  you  will  find  that  the  Scripture 
never  does ;  and  observing  this  cuts  down  at  once  all  Pusey's 
nonsense  about  Bationalism ;  which,  in  order  to  be  contrasted 
scripturally  with  faith,  must  mean  the  following  some  lower 
part  of  our  nature,  whether  sensual  or  merely  intellectual;  that 
is,  some  part  which  does  not  acknowledge  God.  But  what  he 
abuses  as  Bationalism  is  just  what  the  Scripture  commends  as 
knowledge,  judgment,  understanding,  and  the  like;  that  is, 
not  the  following  a  merely  intellectual  part  of  our  nature,  but 
the  sovereign  part ;  that  is,  the  moral  reason  acting  under  God, 
and  using,  so  to  speak,  the  telescope  of  faith,  for  objects  too 
distant  for  its  naked  eye  to  discover.  And  to  this  is  opposed, 
in  Scriptural  language,  folly,  and  idolatry,  and  blindness,  and 
other  such  terms  of  reproof.     According  to  Pusey,  the  forty- 
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fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  Bationalism,  and  the  man  who 
bowed  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  was  a  humble  man,  who  did 
not  inquire  but  believe.  But  if  Isaiah  be  right,  and  speaks 
the  words  of  God,  then  Pusey,  and  the  man  who  bowed  down 
to  the  stock  of  a  tree,  should  learn  that  God  is  not  served  by 
folly."  Finally,  the  following,  the  only  further  extract  to 
which  I  can  give  place,  is  worthy  of  remark :  "  I  am  more  and 
more  anxious  to  organize,  I  do  not  say  a  party,  for  I  dislike  all 
parties ;  but  a  system  of  action  for  those  who  earnestly  look  to 
the  Church  as  the  appointed  and  only  possible  means  of  all 
earthly  improvement  for  society,  whether  in  its  larger  divisions 
or  in  its  smaller.  Nothing  can  or  ought  to  be  done  by  merely 
maintaining  negatives;  I  will  neither  write  nor  talk,  if  lean 
help  it,  against  Newmanism^  but/or  that  true  Church  and  Chris- 
tianity, which  all  kinds  of  evil,  each  in  its  appointed  time,  have 
combined  to  corrupt  and  destroy."  It  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  the  mind  to  discover  in  these  few  passages  nearly  all  those 
important  positions  potential  with  which  Stanley  has  identified 
himself  The  first  is  a  protest  against  stubborn  conservatism, 
especially  as  concerned  with  the  question  of  Church  Reform. 
Then  comes  the  principle  that  the  Church  is  independent  of 
any  particular  external  form,  then  a  protest  against  Sacramen- 
tarianism,  a  vindication  of  Dissenters,  an  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  reason  in  the  realm  of  religion,  as  everywhere 
else.  And  what  is  the  final  extract  but  the  Broad  Church  pro- 
gramme ?  Indeed  Stanley  expressly  says,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered in  Rugby  Chajjel  two  years  ago,  "  The  effect  of  Arnold's 
character,  and  the  lessons  of  his  teaching  have  been  the  stimu- 
lus to  whatever  I  may  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  forty  years 
since  I  left  school ;  and  his  words  constantly  come  back  to  me 
as- expressing  better  than  anything  else  my  hopes  and  fears  for 
this  life,  and  for  the  life  to  come." 

I  have  said  that  Stanley's  university  career  was  a  brilliant 
one.  He  entered  Balliol  College  as  an  Exhibitioner  in  1834, 
won  the  Ireland  Scholarship,  and  took  a  first  class  in  classics 
three  years  later,  then  the  Latin  essay  prize,  and  in  1840  the 
English  essay  and  theological  prizes.  He  was  at  this  time  a 
Fellow  of  University  College,  and  here,  as  tutor  and  examiner, 
he  remained  for  many  years.     In  1851  he  was  appointed  Canon 
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of  Canterbury,  in  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  and  in  1864  he  became  Dean 
of  Westminster.  To  this  brief  biography  can  only  be  added 
mention  of  his  journeys  in  the  East,  journeys  undertaken 
largely  for  purposes  of  study,  and  which  have  served  to  vivify 
the  pages  of  his  lectures  on  the  Jewish  and  Eastern  Churches, 
and  has  given  us  the  most  interesting  book  extant  on  Sinai 
and  Palestine. 

The  life  of  every  such  man  as  Dean  Stanley  is  to  be  sought, 
for  the  most  part,  in  his  worda  Although  he  is  notably  a 
many-sided  man,  one  who  reads  all  kinds  of  books,  and  whose 
interests  are  almost  as  wide  as  art,  and  science,  and  ethics,  yet 
the  great  objects  of  his  life  rartge  themselves  naturally  under  a 
few  heads.  He  has  himself  furnished  us  with  a  classification 
which  is  substantially  complete.  In  the  preface  to  his  Essays 
on  Church  and  SUxte^  reprinted  because  he  thought  it  "well  to 
leave  on  record  the  grounds  on  which  a  long  battle  has  been 
maintained,"  he  sums  up  the  reflections  which  he  trusts  will  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  perusal  of  the  book. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  he  dwells  upon  the  advantages  of  study- 
ing extinct  theological  controversies,  noting  the  convulsions 
which  for  a  time  agitated  a  whole  empire,  church,  or  commun- 
ity, but  which  have  now  become  so  utterly  dead  as  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible.  Controversies  of  our  own  time  are  many 
of  them  fast  assuming  the  same  absurdity.  We  find  in  all  the 
same  phenomena — a  wild  panic,  a  reckless  agitation,  an  eager 
conflict,  and  then  a  complete  subsidence  A  knowledge  of  this 
should  tend  to  reassure  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  their  turn, 
will  have  to  pass  through  similar  storms,  and  to  beget  among 
controversialists  a  becoming  temperance. 

II.  His  most  constant  aim  and  most  important  efibrts  have 
been  "  to  maintain  the  advantages  which  flow  from  the  Church 
as  a  national  institution,  comprehending  the  largest  variety  of 
religious  life  which  it  is  possible  practically  to  comprehend,  and 
claiming  the  utmost  elasticity  which  *  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  order  of  this  realm'  will  permit."  His  position 
here  is  identical  with  that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  is  based  upon  the 
principle  which  dates  from  Hooker  and  is  chiefly  opposed  by 
the  influence  of  Laud.     I  shall  presently  show  this  position  in 
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detail,  and  here  I  have  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
lall  the  controversies  in  which  Dean  Stanley  has  been  forced  to 
eugage,  the  paramount  consideration  with  him  is  never  the  ab- 
solute truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  or  method  involved  in 
the  agitation,  but  the  justification  of  the  right  to  the  belief  or 
the  practice  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  if  the  Church  claims 
in  any  real  sense  to  be  national, — ^in  a  word,  the  enforcement  of 
the  great  principle  of  toleration  and  comprehension.     That  he 
does  not  believe  many  of  the  doctrines  at  issue  both  false  and 
mischievous  by  no  means  follows,  nor  that  he  has  not  a  definite 
theology  himself.    This  he  has,  and  we  shall  presently  see  what 
it  is.     That  it  is  not  in  strict  accord  with  the  intention  of  many 
of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  he  would  not  hesitate  to  own ; 
but  he  would  ui^e  that  the  principles  of  each  of  the  great 
Church  parties  are  out  of  strict  accord  with  quite  as  many  form- 
ularies, and  that  the  only  proper  course  is  one  of  mutual  for- 
bearance and  consent  not  to  press  the  letter  of  old  forms  to  full 
extent,  till  prejudices  gradually  die  and  outgrown  words  yield 
to  those  which  are  truer  and  more  comprehensive.     He  feels 
that  such  a  course  subjects  the  man  of  liberal  views  to  much 
misunderstanding,  apparent  inconsistency,  and  great  difficulties. 
"  Many  a  time  would  such  a  one  gladly  exchange  the  thankless 
labor,  the  bitter  taunts,  the  'law's   delays,'  *the  insolence  of 
office,'  the  waste  of  energy,"  for  a  life  more  tranquil  and  inde- 
pendent.    The  choice  seems  to  him  to  be  "  between  absolute 
individual  separation  from  every  conceivable  outward  form  of 
organization,  and  continuance  in  one  or  other  of  those  which 
exist,  in  the  hope  of  modifying  and  improving  it"     The  most 
terrible  catastrophe  that  could  befal  society  he  believes  would 
be  the  assumption  of  such  forms  by  the  great  existing  ecclesi- 
astical or  academical  institutions,  as  should  render  impossible 
the  continuance  within  them  of  the  more  intelligent  and  inquir- 
ing minds.     To  strive  to  avert  this,  to  vindicate  the  right  to  a 
place  in  these  institutions,  and  to  endeavor  to  reform  them, 
bringing  them  into  harmony  with  the  larger  truth  and  new  life 
of  the  world,  he  deems  the  highest  duty  of  thinking  men. 

IIL  From  the  position  considered,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
his  strenuous  efforts  for  the  removal  of  Subscription  to  the 
Articles  and  Prayer  Book.     Under  a  strictly  literal  construction 
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of  all  parts  of  these,  every  clergyman  would  be  driven  out  of 
the  Church.  Any  sort  of  coercion  of  opinion  is  full  of  mis- 
chief, and  rigid  subscription  to  a  mass  of  theological  statements 
whose  proper  study  would  involve  a  lifetime  cannot  help  in- 
ducing an  amount  of  mental  reservation  and  carelessness  con- 
cerning sacred  things,  that  must  taint  the  very  blood  of  the 
Church,  while  forbidding  the  most  thoughtful  and  sensitive 
young  men  from  casting  more  than  a  single  look  in  the  direction 
of  her  ministry.  Those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
Church's  general  purposes  and  methods  would  hardly  offer 
themselves  for  her  ministry  at  all,  or  would  speedily  withdraw 
as  study  revealed  those  objects  and  themselves  to  themselves, — 
and  this  general  sympathy  would  be  a  true  and  sufficient  safe- 
guard ;  all  othera  are  certainly  open  to  the  gravest  suspicions. 
No  conditions,  at  any  rate,  should  be  imposed  which  limit  the 
scope  of  free  inquiry  or  stand  in  the  way  of  the  truth  that  comes 
from  any  quarter. 

IV.  This  maintenance  of  Freedom  of  Opinion  has  been  one 
of  the  two  great  objects  to  which  Dean  Stanley's  life  has  been 
devoted.  We  shall  see  in  proper  place  the  results  of  his  own 
use  of  this  freedom.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  it  during 
this  age  of  transition  and  complexity  is  especially  important 
It  becomes  us  indeed  to  be  quick  to  see,  willing  to  own,  and 
glad  to  retain  all  that  is  true  and  good  in  venerable  confessions 
and  usages.  "  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  one  condi- 
tion necessary  for  the  genuine  growth  of  free  and  sound  opin- 
ion in  any  church  is  that  the  minority  shall  have  not  only  the 
power  but  the  courage  and  the  will  to  persevere  to  the  end  in 
publicly  denouncing  as  false  what  they  have  declared  to  be 
false,  in  publicly  proclaiming  as  true  what  they  know  or  believe 
to  be  true."  "Leave  on  earth  some  Christians,"  wrote  Bossuet 
to  Leibnitz,  **  who  will  not  render  impossible  infallible  decrees 
on  faith,  who  venture  to  place  religion  on  a  sure  foundation, 
and  expect  from  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  His  word,  an  infal- 
lible assistance  on  these  matters."  "  Let  me  entreat  you,  in 
your  turn,"  answered  Leibnitz,  '*  to  leave  on  earth  some  Chris- 
tians who  resist  the  torrent  of  abuses,  who  will  not  permit  the 
authority  of  the  Church  to  be  degraded  by  evil  practices,  and 
the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  abused  for  the  establishment 
of  the  idol  of  error." 
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L  Returning  to  consider  the  religious  controversies  through 
which  Stanley  has  passed  and  his  attitude  towards  them,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  general  reader,  so  familiar  have 
repeated  violent  clamors  made  the  fact — that  the  various  par- 
ties in  the  Church  of  England  are  far  more  hostile  to  each 
other,  more  jealous,  more  widely  divergent  in  theology,  in 
methods,  in  objects,  and  in  general  tone,  than  they  are  in  rela- 
tion severally  to  certain  of  the  Nonconforming  bodies,  or  than 
the  various  denominations,  generally  speaking,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church.  The  principal  business  of  the  bishops,  in  this 
dilemma,  is  to  pat  all  parties  on  the  back  and  tell  them  how 
good  they  all  are  and  what  peculiar  excellences  each  has — ^thus 
soothing  into  the  best  possible  content  feelings  that  are  too 
strong  to  be  openly  opposed.  The  High  Church  party  tends 
inevitably  to  a  more  or  less  extreme  Ritualism,  adopting  vest- 
ments, and  movements,  and  tones,  which  bring  its  worship  into 
the  nearest  possible  accord  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
it  encourages  confession,  it  looks  with  favor  on  clerical  celi- 
bacy and  things  monastic,  it  magnifies  the  sacraments,  believes 
in  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  '^real  presence,''  multiplies 
church  services,  passes  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  where 
Dissenters  walk,  and  consigns  them  to  the  "  uncovenant-mer- 
cies,"  hates  the  term  Protestant  and  despises  the  Reformers, 
accounts  the  clergy  a  priesthood  and  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession  most  vital,  lauding  ever  the  "  reverend  fathers  in 
God"  whom  it  is  ever  engaged  in  stinging  and  snubbing.  The 
Evangelicals  or  Low  Churchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  regard 
these  doctrines,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  very  abomination  of 
desolation,  and  those  who  hold  them  as  disguised  Jesuits 
laboring  to  undo  the  Reformation  and  subvert  the  religious 
liberty  of  England.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  doctrines  fills 
them  with  the  deepest  alarm,  and  their  journals  and  public 
meetings  are  principally  devoted  to  exposing  them  and  pro- 
testing against  them.  They  favor  evangelical  alliances  rather 
than  Bonn  conferences.  They  are  glad  to  send  men  to  sit  on 
the  platform  with  Moody  and  San  key,  and  they  labor  to  con- 
ciliate the  Dissenters,  and  in  much  co-operate  with  them. 
They  are  especially  suspicious  of  anything  sacramentarian  or 
Bomanistic,    and  they  are  unquestionably  the  most  faithful 
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conformers  to  the  Articles.  It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered 
that  the  extremes  of  these  parties  are  anited  or  separated  by 
Churchmen  of  all  shades  of  Highness  and  Lowness.  There 
are  very  many  who  must  be  classified  with  High  Churchmen, 
who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  St  Alban^s  extravagances,  and  very 
many  who  must  be  classified  with  Low  Churchmen,  who  draw 
a  very  sharp  line  between  themselves  and  Dissenters  or  their 
own  more  Moodyish  brethren.  Yet  when  test  questions  arise, 
we  see  nearly  all  ranging  themselves  pretty  sharply  on  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  grounds  described.  But  perhaps  the 
enmity  of  these  two  parties  to  each  other  is  not  so  great  as  the 
enmity  of  both  to  the  Broad  Churchmen.  The  English  public 
has  even  seen  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Rock  newspaper  shaking 
hands  in  order  to  union  against  their  common  objects  of  sus- 
picion. The  term  Broad  Church  has  a  double  significance, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  define,  so  nice  is  the  differentiation  of 
these  things  in  England.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  large 
body  of  excellent  men,  who  term  themselves  Broad  and  are  so 
in  the  sense  of  being  broad-minded  and  tolerant,  but  whose 
theology  can  only  be  termed  High-Low,  or  anything  that 
stands  for  nothing  in  particular.  In  the  second  place,  there 
are  those  to  whom  we  are  used  to  restrict  the  term,  who 
approach  Unitarianism  in  doctrine,  who  dwell  upon  the  human- 
ity of  Christ  and  the  divinity  of  humanity,  who  make  salva- 
tion depend  upon  character,  who  have  cast  off  belief  in  eternal 
punishment,  who  apply  free  and  common  rules  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  who  lay  little  or  no  stress  upon  miracle, — 
who,  in  short,  have  labored  to  lift  the  Church  and  alter  her 
formularies  into  conformity  with  or  out  of  opposition  to  the 
highest  culture  of  the  age.  Founded  by  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
this  school,  always  suspected  and  never  large,  has  numbered 
such  brilliant  men  as  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Milman,  Jowett, 
Robertson,  Stopford  Brooke,  Colenso,  and  Stanley.  These 
men,  though  keenly  alive  to  what  they  count  the  faujts  and 
falsehood  of  both  Sacramentarianism  and  Evangelicalism,  have 
been  quite  content  to  rest  the  case  against  them  on  argument 
and  have  originated  no  prosecution  of  members  of  either  of 
the  two  great  parties.  Such  prosecution  indeed  would  be 
opposed  to  the  very  central  principle  of  their  system,  which 
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demands  that  every  honest  opinion  shall  have  its  natural  scope. 
Bat  each  of  the  other  parties  assumes  the  right  to  monopolize 
the  Church,  and  is  constantly  bringing  both  its  neighbors 
before  the  CJourt  of  Arches.  Hence  it  happens  that  each  of  the 
three  parties,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  has  had  to  vindicate 
its  right  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  agitations  which  have  shaken 
the  Church  to  its  very  foundations  and  kept  the  hot  fires  of 
jealousy  and  hatred  continually  fanned  into  fierce  flame.  On 
each  occasion  Dean  Stanley  has  sought  to  turn  men  from  their 
feverish  clamor  to  a  calm  consideration  of  the  real  issues 
involved,  and  to  enforce  his  great  principle  of  comprehension. 
In  noticing  his  successive  essays,  we  shall  not  only  make  plain 
his  own  standpoints  but  get  a  very  good  insight  into  the  condi- 
tions of  English  Church  afiairs. 

1.  The  Gorham  controversy,  the  first  of  these  great  battles, 
turned  upon  the  question  whether  Cal  vanism  is  admissible  within 
the  Church  of  England.  Bishop  Phillpot,  of  Exeter,  refused  to 
institute  Mr.  Gorham  in  a  living  to  which  he  had  been  presented, 
having  put  him  through  an  examination  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  questions,  which  elicited  the  fact  that  he  held  that 
spiritual  regeneration  is  not  conferred  in  baptism,  and  in  particu- 
lar, that  inftots  are  not  made  therein  "  members  of  Christ  and 
the  children  of  God,"  as  the  catechism  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  declare  them  to  be.  On  this  Mr.  Gorham  instituted 
1^1  proceedings.  The  Court  of  Arches  decided  against  him, 
declaring  baptismal  regeneration  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Mr.  Gorham  appealed  to  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  previous  judgment 
was  reversed.  It  seemed  that  very  different  opinions  on  the 
subject  had  been  held  by  the  Reformers,  that  differences  of 
opinion  on  many  such  points  were  always  thought  consistent 
with  subscription  to  the  articles,  and  that  opinions  like  Mr. 
Sorham's  had  been  maintained  without  censure  by  many  emi- 
nent prelates  and  divines.  Mr.  Gorham  was  accordingly  insti- 
tuted and  the  large  body  of  evangelical  clergy  who  had 
resolved  upon  secession  in  the  event  of  a  contrary  decision 
were  mollified. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  Dean  Stanley  fully  to  sym- 
pathize with  either  party  to  this  controversy.     He  could  only 
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make  it  the  occasion  of  pointing  oat  the  composite  character 
of  the  Church's  structure,  the  undoubted  fact  which  Chatham 
expressed  when  he  spoke  of  '*  the  Popish  Liturgy,  the  Calvin- 
istic  Articles,  and  the  Arminian  Clei^j."  The  formularies 
have  a  mixed  origin,  the  one  part  being  an  adaptation  of  the 
old  Roman  usages,  the  other  the  independent  doctrines  of 
Granmer  and  Abbott.  If  one  party  cannot  abide  the  one  test, 
80  strictly  the  other  must  &I1  by  the  other.  Only  by  an  agree- 
ment  to  let  the  opposing  principles  stand  together  can  the 
National  Church  continue.  This  agreement,  the  comprehen- 
sion of  various  elements,  Stanley  counts  the  highest  advan- 
tage. So  the  Church  s  learning  is  enriched  by  rival  schools  of 
theology,  and  men  are  kept  from  laying  all  stress  on  one  side 
of  religious  truth.  He  would  be  the  last  to  deal  harshly  with 
men  so  able,  so  zealous,  and  so  devout,  as  many  of  the  High 
Church  party  have  proved  themselves  to  be;  but  they  cannot 
be  too  ollen  reminded  that  other  parties  have  the  same  rights 
as  themselves.  By  the  very  conditions  of  its  being,  the 
Church  is  not  High,  or  Low,  but  Broad*  Men  say  to  him, — 
"  Has  the  world  ever  before  seen — does  there  now  exist  any- 
where— another  example  of  a  religious  sect  or  community 
which  does  not  take  one  side  or  the  other  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, upon  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  doc- 
trines ?*'  He  answers :  "  Yes ;  the  world  has  seen  one  example, 
at  least,  of  a  religious  community,  whose  highest  authorities 
did  refuse  to  take  one  side  or  the  other  clearly  and  distinctly 
on  the  questions  which  were  brought  for  their  decision.  There 
was  once  a  council,  in  which,  'after  much  disputing/  it  was 
determined  not  to  *put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples, 
which  neither  their  fathers  nor  they  were  able  to  bear :'  and  to 
whom  *  it  seemed  good  to  lay  upon  the  Church  no  greater  bur- 
den than  these  necessary  things,  from  which  if  the  brethren 
kept  themselves  they  should  do  well.*  ....  There  was  once  a 
controversy  which  distracted  the  Church  with  *  doubtful  dispu- 
tations,' and  the  answer  which  came  from  an  authority  now 
revered  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  was  a  decision  which 

*  Thia  temif  sinoe  applied  in  a  more  restricted  Bense,  waa  first  used  by  Deaa 
Stanley  in  his  essay  on  the  Gkyrham  Oontroveray,  having  been  suggested  to  him  by 
Arthur  dotti^ 
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decided  nothing,  except  that  each  party  might  be  left  to  it6 
own  convictions,  however  opposite  and  contradictory  they 
might  be.  '  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not 
regard  it'  "  Descending  ''  from  that  sacred  atmosphere  to  the 
earth-bom  mists"  of  the  Gorham  controversy  itself,  he  first 
notes  the  shifting  character  of  the  dispute  in  its  various 
6tage&  '*  Down  to  the  moment  of  the  Judgment,  '  Begenera- 
tion'  was  the  word  on  which  the  whole  question  hinged.  The 
moment  that  the  Judgment  was  pronounced,  'Regeneration' 
was  discarded,  and  a  totally  different  phrase  and  idea, — '  the 
Remission  of  Sins'  was  substituted  for  it  When  we  ask  what 
is  meant  by  'Remission  of  Sins?'  that  expression  itself  changes 
into  the  '  Remission  of  Original  Sin,'  "  &c.  The  statements 
continually  crumbla  The  extremes  are  doubtless  different, 
bat  the  intermediate  stages  are  absolutely  indistinguishable. 
"Are  those,  who  maintain  the  change  in  baptism  to  be  an 
nnconditional  change  of  relation,  divisible  by  more  than  a  hair's 
breadth  distance  from  those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  conditional 
change  of  nature  7  Are  those  who  believe  in  the  conditional 
regeneration  of  adults,*'  like  Bishop  Phillpot,  *' so  essentially 
different  from  those  who  believe  in  the  conditional  regeneration 
of  infants,"  like  Mr.  Gorham,  ''  that  the  same  Church  cannot 
contain  them  both?"  In  short,  when  the  parties  succeed  in 
understanding  themselves  and  making  themselves  intelligible, 
it  will  be  quite  time  for  those  who  have  real  things  to  attend 
to,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  their  controversy.  A  few  things 
only  are  worth  observing.  The  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of 
Infant  Baptism  was  not  declared  by  any  of  the  early  creeds 
nor  enjoined  by  the  councils.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  succeeded 
indeed  in  raking  out  a  canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Car- 
thage, which  directs  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  a  bishop 
unless  he  believed  original  sin  to  be  remitted  in  baptism.  But 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  these  canons  are  a  for- 
gery, from  beginning  to  end;  and,  moreover,  they  direct  with 
the  same  explicitness  "that  no  bishop  shall  read  a  Gentile 
book,"  or  '^  ever  ordain  a  clergyman  who  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried or  who  has  married  a  widow."    Thomas  k  Eempis,  who 
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represents  tbe  best  religious  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
very  object  of  whose  book  is  to  build  up  the  soul  of  the 
believer,  never  alludes  to  the  doctrine  now  declared  to  be  tbe 
necessary  basis  of  all  Christian  education.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  doctors  and  divines  of  the  Elizabethan  age  held 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  High  Church  view.  An 
enquiry  into  the  history  of  the  doctrine  "would  show  the 
immense  elevation  of  the  apostolic  times  above  those  which 
immediately  succeeded,  and  the  long  toil  by  which  subsequent 
ages  have  labored,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  work  back 
to  that  divine  original  from  which  the  Church  so  suddenly 
and  sadly  fell.  It  would  show,  too,  "  how  great  is  that  agree- 
ment amongst  all  serious  persons,  certainly  in  this  age,  and, 
probably,  in  most  ages,  on  the  only  point  which  really  affects 
their  practice."  What  Baptism  was  in  the  apostolic  age  it 
surely  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  "The  plunge  into  tbe 
bath  of  purification,  long  known  among  the  Jewish  nation  as 
the  symbol  of  a  change  of  life,  was  still  retained  as  the  pledge 
of  entrance  into  the  new  and  universal  communion."  "  But 
gradually  the  consciousness  of  the  *  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God*  was  lost  in  the  stress  laid  with  greater  and  greater 
emphasis  on  the  'putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh.* "  Noth- 
ing existing  ofiers  a  likeness  to  the  extraordinary  ceremonies 
detailed  to  us  as  having  been  universal  in  the  Church  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries, — "the  exorcism  and  ex-sufflation, — 
the  torchlight  of  the  midnight  hour, — the  naked  figures,  plung- 
ing into  the  deep  waters  of  the  bath, — the  bishop,  always 
present  to  receive  them  as  they  emerged, — the  white  robes, — 
the  anointing  with  oil, — the  laying  on  of  hands."  Immersion, 
even  on  death-beds,  was  deemed  all  but  absolutely  necessary. 
Only  let  a  person  be  wrapt  in  water  and  he  was  redeemed.  It 
was  held  that  the  boy  Athanasius  performed  a  valid  baptism 
when  he  threw  water  in  jest  over  his  playmate,  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity ;  that  the  penitent  thief  in  the  water  that  rushed 
from  the  wound  of  the  Crucified  received  the  baptism  which 
had  else  been  withheld.  Not  upon  the  effect  of  divine  grace 
on  the  soul,  but  of  the  actual  water  upon  the  body,  were  hopes 
of  immortality  built.  The  conclusion  followed  that  the  nat- 
ural end,  not  only  of  all  heathens,  but  of  all  the  patriarchs  and 
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saints  oi  the  Old  TestameDt,  was  in  the  realms  of  perdition, 
and,  last  of  all,  that  infants,  dying  before  baptism,  were  con- 
signed to  the  everlasting  fire.  Chiefly  through  the  means  of 
Augustine,  this  belief  became  universal.  At  last,  however, 
the  humanity  of  Christendom  revived.  One  by  one  the  chief 
strongholds  of  the  ancient  belief  yielded  to  purer  and  loftier 
instincts,  and  now  the  superstition  lingers  only  in  the  half-civ- 
ilized churches  of  the  East,  in  the  sect  of  Baptists,  and  in  that 
r^on  in  which  the  Gorham  controversy  raged.  Let  us  trust 
that  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  religion  will  not  much 
longer  have  to  suffer  from  such  struggles. 

2.  The  High  Church  party  in  its  turn  has  been  made  to 
stand  at  the  bar.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  upon  a  history 
of  the  remarkable  development  of  Bitualism  in  the  English 
Church  in  our  time,  nor  shall  I  specially  refer  to  any  of  those 
trials  in  which  the  principles  of  the  High  Church  party  have 
been  more  or  less  successfully  maintained.  I  have  only  to  state 
Dean  Stanley's  position  in  regard  to  the  general  subject,  which 
he  has  treated  with  great  clearness  and  fulness.  In  the  first 
place  is  to  be  noted  his  strong  vindication  of  the  right  of  the 
Ritualists  to  place  within  the  Church.  More  than  any  other 
party  indeed,  do  they  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  which 
has  been  made  against  them  of  being  **  Noncomformists  within 
the  Church." 

"They  iotrodnoe  practices  into  its  worship  wMch  confessedly  have  not  been  in 
Dae  sinoe  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  They  desire  to  substitute  for  it,  as  far  as  outward 
fonnfl,  geetuies,  dresses,  teaching,  suppressions,  interpolations  will  allow,  the 
worship  of  another  Church.  They  speak  with  the  utmost  disparagement  of  the 
Articles.  They  explain  away  the  meaning  of  them  to  such  a  point  as  to  reduce 
Ifaem  to  an  absolute  nullity.  They  set  aside  the  anthority  of  bishops  almost  as 
•Btinly  as  if  they  were  Presbyterians  or  Independents.  They  abhor  the  union 
of  Churdi.  and  State,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  is  founded.  They  belong  to  a  party  which  has,  in  late  years  at  least, 
always  attempted  to  daim  the  Church  for  itself.  They  present,  therefore,  the 
eztreoMst  case  which  can  arise,  to  test  the  oomprehensiTeness  of  the  National 
Gharch.  But  to  that  comprehension  they  are  fully  entiUed,  when  they  do  not 
violato  the  wishes  and  rights  of  their  congregationa  As  we  would  wish  to 
indnde  the  Nonconforming  members  of  the  Church  who  are  without  its  pale,  so 
we  would  wish  to  retain  those  Nonconforming  members  who  are  within  its  pale.*' 

The  sole  ground  for  action  against  the  High  Church  clergy 
he  holds  to  be  their  placing  themselves  in  direct  antagonism 
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to  their  congregationa  Such  cases  have  been  by  no  means 
unusaal  in  England  during  the  last  few  years — cases  where 
hot-headed  incumbents  have  violently  persisted  in  ceremonies 
which  met  with  almost  universal  protest,  and  which,  more  than 
once,  have  been  preserved  from  forcible  interruption  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  police."  "Whenever  such  a  collision 
occurs,"  remarks  Dean  Stanley,  **  the  authority  of  law,  whether 
through  the  bishop  or  the  legislature,  should  intervene — not 
on  account  of  the  ceremony  itself  in  question,  but  to  suppress 
an  enormous  scandal,  to  protect  a  congregation  whose  legal 
rights  are  outraged,  to  check  a  breach  of  the  first  maxims  of 
Christian  faith,  charity,  and  wisdom.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
overstate  the  extent  to  which  Episcopal  authority  should  be 
strained.  In  matters  of  opinion,  a  bishop  is  a  man  and  nothing 
more.  The  value  of  his  sentiments  depends  on  the  weight  of 
character,  learning  or  genius  which  he  brings  to  his  high  office, 
or  which  his  high  office  evokes.  But  in  matters  of  discipline, 
if  in  anything,  he  has  a  claim  to  be  heard."  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  High  Churchmen,  if  they  have  repeatedly 
ignored  the  rights  of  congregations,  have  also  treated  Episcopal 
admonitions  with  constant  disrespect,  and  oHien  with  open 
insult  As  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  "  It  haa  been  reserved  for 
those  by  whom  the  bishops  are  professedly  regarded  as  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  one  evidence  of  a  true 
Church,  to  treat  them  with  a  contempt  and  a  defiance  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  themselves." 

Turning  to  consider  the  questions  of  Ritualism  itself,  he 
finds  along  with  a  notable  development  in  this  century  of  a 
love  of  beauty  and  of  antiquity,  "  that  amongst  all  educated 
men  there  is  an  increasing  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  grace  of 
simplicity  in  all  public  ceremonials — an  increasing  impatience 
of  anything  which  distracts  the  attention  from  the  inward  to 
the  outward  in  matters  of  real  importance It  is  a  char- 
acteristic story  told  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  that,  when  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne  on  the  august  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  he  watched  in  silence  the  gathering  of  the 
Peers  in  their  scarlet  robes,  the  entrance  of  the  Sovereign  in 
royal  magnificence,  and  then,  when  he  beheld  the  Commons 
rushing  to  the  bar  in  their  plain,  unadorned,  rough,  every-day 
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dress,  he  exclaimed,  '  Voildy  U  mattre.^  lie  seemed  to  see  that 
the  day  was  come  in  the  nation,  as  in  a  household,  when  it  is 
the  servants  only  who  appear  in  livery,  whilst  the  real  master 
stands  above  formality/'  The  sentiment  is  applicable  to  the 
religious  situation.  Men  who  at  this  day  can  waste  their  ener- 
gies over  discussions  about  vestments  and  ceremonies,  or  can 
bestow  serious  thoughts  upon  them  at  all,  simply  prove  that 
they  are  not  masters  of  the  situation,  and  must  expect  to  lose 
all  influence  with  a  world  that  has  to  deal  with  very  real 
thinga  Dean  Stanley  assures  his  brethren  who  have  been  so 
active  in  displaying  their  wonderful  vestments,  and  those  who 
have  been  so  alarmed  by  the  display,  that  the  attempt  to  give 
them  any  theological  significance  is  utter  vanity. 

"  Look  at  the  origin  of  these  yestments.  Both  their  supporters  and  their  oppo* 
Dents  regard  them  as  sacerdotal  garments,  symholical  of  we  know  not  what  mys- 
terioiiB  meanings.  Kven  Milton  spoke  of  them  as  borrowed  from  the  Flamen*s 
Testry  and  Aaron*s  wardrobe.  What  is  the  actaal  case?  They  hare  not  the 
slightest  tincture  of  Flamen  or  priest  in  their  whole  descent  They  are  the 
dieaecs  of  the  Syrian  peasant  or  the  Roman  gentleman,  retained  by  the  clergy 
when  they  had  been  left  off  by  the  rest  of  society;  just  as  the  bishops  long  pre- 
ssryed  the  last  relics  of  the  flowing  wigs  of  the  time  of  Charles  n ;  as  the  Blue- 
coat  boys  recall  the  common  dress  of  children  under  Bdward  YI;  as  Quakers 
maintain  the  sober  costume  of  the  Commonwealth;  as  a  dergyman^s  bands, 
which  hETO  been  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  Cloven  Tongues,  of  the  two  Testa- 
menta,  of  the  two  Tables  of  the  Law,  are  but  the  remains  of  the  turned-down 
ooDars  of  the  time  of  James  L  Their  rery  names  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  originally  no  outward  distinction  whatever  between  clergy  and  laity. 
They  thus  strike,  if  they  have  any  historical  significance  at  all,  at  the  root  of  the 
vast  hierarchical  system,  of  which  they  are  now  made  the  badges  and  ornaments. 
The  'alb'  is  but  the  white  shirt  or  tunic,  still  kept  up  hi  the  white  dress  of  the 
Pope,  which  used  to  be  worn  by  every  peasant  next  his  skin,  and  in  southern 
countries  was  often  his  only  garment" 

In  the  same  way  the  copcj  the  chaaubkj  and  the  rest  of  the 
mystifying  garments  are  found  to  be  only  disguised,  old- 
fashioned  smock  frocks  or  oveixx>ats.  In  adhering  to  such 
things,  clergymen,  so  far  from  dignifying  themselves,  simply 
agree  to  lag  behind  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  interesting  to 
leanif  in  this  connection,  that  '*in  the  oldest  Boman  mosaic, 
that  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Pudentiana,  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  Apostles  are  represented  in  the  common  classical  costume 
of  the  age.  No  thought  had  entered  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
even  at  that  time,  of  investing  even  the  most  sacred  personages 
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with  any  other  than  ordinary  dresses."  Dean  Stanley  cannot 
help  observing  that  all  this  painful  striving,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bitualists,  after  a  system  which  they  have  not,  is  offensive  to 
common  sense.  ''To  Soman  Catholics  the  attempt  appears 
ludicrous.  The  walls  of  the  Vatican  resound  with  laughter  at 
the  reports  which  penetrate  thither  of  the  mimicry  of  rites 
which  are  natural  to  them,  but  which  they  feel  must  be 
artificial  to  others."  Ha  is  reminded  of  a  story  wliich  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  used  to  tell  with  much  zest ''  of  a  man  who  tried  to 
frighten  his  friend  by  encountering  him  at  midnight  on  a 
lonely  spot  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  resort  ci  a  ghostly 
visitant  He  took  his  seat  on  the  haunted  stone,  wrapped  in  a 
long  white  sheet  Presently,  to  his  horror,  the  real  ghost 
appeared,  and  sat  down  beside  him,  with  the  ominous  ejacula- 
tion, 'You  are  a  ghost,  and  I  am  a  ghost;  let  us  come  closer 
and  closer  together/  And  closer  and  closer  the  ghost  pressed, 
till  the  sham  ghost,  overcome  with  terror,  fainted  away.  This, 
we  fear,  is  the  fate  which  awaits  the  Ritualist  imitators  of  the 
Church  of  Boma  That,  mighty  ghost — *  the  ghost  of  the  de- 
ceased Roman  Empire* — the  ghost  of  the  dead  middle  ages — 
will  press  closer  and  closer  to  our  poor  dressed-up  ghost,  till 
the  greater  absorbs  the  less,  or  deprives  it,  by  mere  juxtaposi- 
tion, of  any  true  spiritual  life." 

But  the  real  danger  of  this  ecclesiastical  movement  is  far 
deeper  than  any  matter  of  vestment  or  ceremonial.  "  It  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  minister  into  a  priest,  and  the  exaltation  of  a 
priest  into  an  indispensable  channel  of  communication  between 
God  and  man."  This  comes  out  sharply  in  the  development 
of  the  view  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  which  the 
Ritualists  make  the  center  of  their  new  practices.  But  the 
principle  is  asserted  everywhere,  in  their  doctrines  of  Baptism, 
Absolution,  Apostolic  Succession,  and  everything  in  the  same 
field. 

*^The7  unquestionably  profess  to  believe,  that  thejr  are  the  depositaries  of 
mystical,  preternatural,  almost  magical  influences,  independent  of  any  moral  or 
spiritual  graces,  and  communicated  to  no  one  else  but  themselves.  One  of  their 
leaders  has  said  that  the  opposition  to  their  system  is  tantamount  to  a  rejection 
ol  *  the  belief  of  any  medium  between  the  soul  and  GkKL*  This  is  probably  a  true 
expression  of  the  state  of  the  case.  The  acceptance  or  the  r^ection  of  this  belief 
is  the  tuming-pohit  of  the  whole  controwenj.   Helps,  indeed,  assistanoes  innumer- 
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aMe^BOi^iiljtfarotti^  the  deigy,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Bible,  but  through 
eonmpla,  through  art,  through  nature,  through  sdenoe,  through  history,  through 
poetij,  through  church,  through  home,  through  school,  through  advioe,  through 
lore^  through  friendship,  the  human  soul  has  always  needed,  and  wUl  always 
needj  in  her  arduous,  ever-retarded,  upward  flight  towards  a  better  world.  But 
die  belief  in  a  fixed,  external,  neoessary  'medium  between  the  soul  and  Qod  *  on 
earth,  is  exactly  that  which — if  we  have  rightly  read  the  Psalms  of  David,  the 
Bpistles  of  Paul,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ— if  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
iofbrings  and  scandals  of  the  Church  before  the  Reformation  and  since — true 
Religion  is  idways  striving  to  dispense  with,  and  the  more  it  can  be  dispensed 
with,  the  nearer  and  higher  is  the  oommunion  of  the  human  spirit  with  ito  Maker 
and  its  Redeemer.** 

Growing  out  of  these  sacerdotal  pretensions  is  the  extreme 
intolerance  of  the  school.  It  is  better  for  men  to  be  busy 
about  a  stole  or  an  attitude  than  to  be  always  hunting  for  her- 
esy. We  have  noticed  the  endeavors  of  the  High  Charchmen 
to  drive  out  those  who  did  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration. 
Towards  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Church  their  hostility  is  even 
more  intense.  They  are  ever  sounding  the  tocsin  of  war  against 
the  advocates  of  Biblical  criticism  or  any  free  inquiry.  The 
Christian  graces,  almost  the  existence,  of  the  non-episcopal 
Churches,  they  insultingly  ignora  Another  characteristic  of 
the  party  is  its  anti-social  and  anti-national  tendency,  and  es- 
pecially its  jealousy  of  the  civil  power.  Hence  the  repugnance 
to  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  matters  by  any  but  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  the  studied  disparagement  of  Parliament,  the  increas- 
ing hostility  to  the  nomination  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  by  the  Government  "  The  intervention  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  State  to  give  the  august  sanction  of  the  law 
and  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  highest  offices  of  religion,  is 
regarded  aa  an  intrusion  into  the  sanctuary."  *'It  would  seem 
as  if  the  partisans  of  this  school  read  the  apostolic  precept  back- 
wards, and  made  it  their  avowed  principle  to  resist  every  ordi- 
nance of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  to  disobey  the  powers  that 
be  because  they  are  not  ordained  of  God."  '*  Of  all  the  devia- 
tions from  the  grand  traditions  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  on  which  the  Ritualist  party  is  embarked,  none  is 
wider  than  their  repudiation  of  that  joint  action  of  Church  and 
State^  that  subordination  of  the  clerical  power  to  the  supremacy 
of  law  which  forms  the  crowning  characteristic  of  the  English 
Beformation,  of  sound  English  philosophy  and  theology."     Men 
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may  be  indifferent  to  sillj  ritaalistic  strifes,  but  the  encroach- 
ments of  this  subversive  sacerdotalism  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  stoutly  resisted. 

8.  The  &mous  ^^Essays  and  Beviews^^  was  the  occasion  of 
the  arraignment  of  the  Broad  Church  party.  Dean  Stanley's 
treatment  of  this  case  possesses  of  course  a  double  interest,  as 
the  objects  of  persecution  were  his  own  brothers  in  the  faith, 
and  his  defence  of  them  is  the  defence  of  his  own  position  in 
the  Church.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  the  mer- 
est sketch  of  the  history  of  ^^Esaays  and  Reviews^^^  or  to  enter 
upon  any  analysis  of  it  whatsoever;  but  this  is  of  the  less 
account,  since  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  modern  religious 
controversy  may  be  supposed  to  need  no  information  on  the 
subject,  and  since  Dean  Stanley's  comments  will  very  fully 
show  the  character  of  the  work  to  any  readers  who  chance  to  be 
uninstructed. 

For  many  years  the  more  liberal-minded  English  Churchmen 
had  been  planning  the  establishment  of  a  journal  to  treat  theo- 
logical subjects  in  the  free  and  scientific  manner  common  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  it  was  this  scheme,  long  delayed  and 
hindered,  which  bore  fruit  in  1860  in  ^^ Essays  and  ReoieioSj^ 
a  volume  to  which  seven  eminent  (one  Broad)  Churchmen  con- 
tributed articles  of  varied  character  and  unequal  importance. 
The  preface  stated  that  the  authors  were  responsible  for  their 
respective  articles  only  and  had  written  in  entire  independence 
of  each  other,  without  concert  or  comparison.  Dr.  Temple,  the 
master  of  Bugby,  and  Professor  Jowett  were  the  best  known  of 
the  essayists ;  Professor  Powell,  who  died  just  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mark  Pattison,  now  rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Dr.  Bowland  Williams,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  being 
the  other  five.  Dr.  Temple's  essay  had  previously  been  read  as 
a  sermon  from  the  Oxford  University  pulpit,  without  exciting 
remark.  Its  subject  was  the  Education  of  the  World,  and  all 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  states  with  some  freshness  a  doc- 
trine *'as  old  as  St.  Paul."  Prof.  Jowett's  essay,  the  last  and 
the  most  valuable  of  all,  was  an  attempt  to  dear  away  some  of 
the  misconceptions  which  hindered  a  true  understanding  of  the 
Bible.  Dr.  Williams's  essay  was  in  the  same  direction,  couched 
in  sharper  terms  and  taking  the  form  of  a  review  of  Bunsen's 
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writiDga.  Mr.  Pattison  wrote  of  the  Tendency  of  Beligious 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Mr.  Wilson  in  defence 
of  the  principle  of  a  national  church,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  on  the 
relations  of  Genesis  and  Geology.  The  book  attracted  little 
attention  at  first,  but  presently  the  Westminster  Review  ar- 
raigned  the  authors  and  implored  them  to  leave  the  Church  and 
embrace  Comtism.  This  fired  the  train.  The  High  and  the 
Low  caught  up  the  cry  and  the  Church  was  in  uproar.  The 
absolute  unity  of  the  book  was  assumed  and  it  was  declared  to 
be  the  sign  of  a  terrible  conspiracy.  The  Essayists  were  the 
"seven  stars  in  a  new  constellation,"  or  "the  seven  extinguishers 
of  the  seven  lamps  of  the  Apocalypse,"  or  *'  the  seven  Champions 
not  of  Christendom,"  or  ^^  the  Seplem  contra  Ghristumy  The 
feeling  led  to  the  rejection  of  Max  MuUer  at  Oxford,  together 
with  an  anathema  against  "the  intellectuals."  Meetings  of 
the  clei^y  were  held  to  condemn  the  book,  which  they  claimed 
the  privilege  of  never  having  read.  Extracts  framed  or  pre- 
faced in  the  most  misleading  manner  were  spread  broadcast, — 
and  the  portent  which  the  masses  of  English  people  were  made 
to  believe  had  appeared  was  that  of  "  seven  infidels,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  clergymen,  asserting  that  the  whole  Bible  was  a  fable, 
denying  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  repudiating  the  existence 
of  God."  Presently  a  Buckinghamshire  clergyman  published  a 
letter,  signed  by  eveiy  member  of  the  then  Bench  of  Bishops, 
passing  an  unqualified  censure  upon  the  book  This  condem* 
nation  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, — for  if  the  infallibility  fever 
spreads,  it  may  sometime  prove  to  be  a  pill  as  useful  as  the  case 
of  Gralileo  for  the  present  Roman  malaria.  It  must  be  noted  too 
that  the  most  distinguished  of  the  prelates  who  allowed  the 
stream  of  a  violent  public  prejudice  and  ignorance  to  drive 
tbem  to  this  indiscriminate  attack,  have  come  forward  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  and  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  pitiable  position.  Convocation  met  immediately 
after  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Bishops,  though 
not  without  a  sharp  protest  on  the  part  of  all  the  better  mem- 
bers against  the  whole  iniquitous  proceeding.  A  Memorial 
condemning  certain  extracts — some  of  which  simply  stated  the 
first  axioms  of  theology — was  sent  to  every  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  with  an  adjuration  "  for  the  love  of  God" 
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to  sign  it,  maintainiDg  *' without  reserve  or  qualification  the 
Inspiration  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  whole  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures, as  not  only  containing  but  being  the  Word  of  God"  and 
"that  the  *  punishment*  of  the  'cursed,'  equally  with  *the 
life'  of  '  the  righteous,'  is  '  everlasting.' "  This  declaration  was 
signed  by  about  half  of  the  20,000  clergy,  the  names  of  nearly 
all  the  deans,  heads  of  colleges;  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
professors,  being  among  the  absent  "  I  cannot  consider  them," 
said  Bishop  Thirlwall,  referring  to  the  signatures  to  this  remark- 
able document,  *'  in  the  light  of  so  many  ciphers  which  add  to 
the  value  of  the  figures  which  they  follow ;  but  I  consider  them 
in  the  light  of  a  row  of  figures  preceded  by  a  decimal  point,  so 
that  however  far  the  series  may  be  prolonged,  it  can  never  rise 
to  the  value  of  a  single  unit"  The  diflFerence  between  11  and 
11,000,  was  a  mere  difference  of  ciphers.  At  last,  the  boldest  of 
the  Essayists,  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson,  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Arches,  on  thirty-two  charges  of  heresy, — 
and  the  case  was  argued  with  a  thoroughness  and  eloquence 
rarely  surpassed.  When  Dr.  Lushington  left  the  judgment- 
seat,  only  five  charges  of  the  thirty -two  remained ;  and  for  those 
transgressions,  as  he  considered  them,  he  simply  pronounced 
the  penalty  of  a  year's  suspension.  But  the  Essayists  appealed 
from  this  decision  and  pleaded  their  own  case  before  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  In  the  course  of  those 
pleadings  two  of  th^  five  charges  were  dismissed  or  withdrawn, 
the  three  which  remained  involving  the  doctrines  of  Plenary 
Inspiration,  Eternal  Punishment,  and  Imputed  Righteousness. 
After  a  delay  of  six  months,  the  Judgment  was  given ;  it  was 
declared  that  not  one  of  the  doctrines  was  a  necessary  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Essayists  were  left  masters 
of  the  situation,  though  the  more  rash  among  the  defeated  cried, 
"  If  they  cannot  be  hanged  by  Law,  they  shall  be  hanged  by 
Lynch  Law."  **  We  will  have  no  silver  nor  gold  of  Saul  nor 
of  his  house,"  was  the  passage  which  Wbately  used  to  quote  as 
illustrating  this  dogged  pertinacity.  '^  .  .  .  .  Let  seven  men  of 
his  sons  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up  unto 
the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul." 

The  ^^ Essays  and  Reviews'^  case  was  discussed  by  Dean 
Stanley  in  two  very  exhaustive  papers,  the  first  published 
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daring  the  panic  which  succeeded  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
the  second  after  the  final  judgment  was  pronounced.  Observing 
in  the  first  place  that  it  was  a  book  intended  for  scholars  and 
that  the  clergy  were  themselves  responsible  for  spreading  it 
broadcast  among  people  unprepared  for  it,  he  finds  fault  with 
the  purely  negative  form  which  some  of  the  essays  assumed, 
laying  stress  upon  the  position  formerly  declared  by  Mr.  Wilson' 
himself,  that  "  no  member  of  a  communion  or  society  is  bound, 
cither  by  public  or  private  duty,  to  unsettle  received  opinions^ 
where  they  may  seem  to  be  erroneous,  unless  he  have  a  reason- 
able hope,  as  it  appears  to  him,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  supply 
something  better  in  their  place.*  We  should  not  rob  weak  way- 
farers in  this  worldly  scene,  of  the  reeds  on  which  they  lean, 
unless  we  can  strengthen  their  feeble  knees,  or  supply  into  their 
right  hands  stronger  staves  to  lean  on."  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  do  absorbed  in  breaking 
reeds  as  to  forget  to  supply  the  staves.  Passing  to  the  questions 
involved,  he  condemns  the  ignorance  or  perverseness  of  in- 
fluential journals  like  the  Quarterly  Beview  in  propagating  the 
illusion  that  the  volume  contained  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
biblical  criticism.  If  it  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  English 
Church,  it  certainly  did  not  in  Christendom.  Herder,  Schleir- 
macher,  Lucke,  Neander,  DeWette,  Ewald,  all  had  worked  in 
the  same  direction, — ^and  so'  had  Coleridge  in  England,  and  all 
those  who  had  come  under  his  influence.  "The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  not  written  by  Paul;"  "the  Book  of  Zechariah 
is  of  three  dates^"*t-«uch  were  the  startling  discoveries  which 
were  thought  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  Christianity.  But  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle  was  never  settled,  and  its  non-Pauline 
origin^  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  all  the  most  educated  divines 
of  Germany  and  England.  Mounting  to  the  question  of  Inspi** 
ration  itself, — Dean  Stanley  remarks  that  it  is  a  question  to  be 
solved  not  by  speculating  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  but  by 
sedng  what  it  actually  is,  and  he  notes  as  "  a  striking  proof  of 
the  true  unanimity  of  biblical  scholars  on  these  subjects,  that 
the  very  few  attacks  on  the  present  volume  written  with  any- 
thing like  candor  or  learning,  exactly,  though  unconsciously, 
harmonize  with  it  on  the  points  which  have  provoked  the  most 
violent  excitement 
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Another  question  raised  bj  the  volume  is  the  relative  value 
of  External  and  Internal  Evidence.  In  some  minds  and  ages, 
the  passion  for  external  signs  has  been  so  engrossing,  that  sim* 
pie  appeals  to  conscience  and  to  the  moral  beauty  of  the  Gospels 
have  been  accounted  useless  or  heretical.  The  tendency  has 
not  been  universal.  Even  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  morning  of  the 
church's  history,  rarely,  if  ever,  appeals  to  miracles.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  Coleridge  vigorously  protested  against 
Paley's  argument  from  miracle&  The  coarser  doctrine  is  now 
in  favor,  the  doctrine  which  rests  religion  on  mere  power.  The 
Essayists  tried  to  thrust  the  pendulum  back. 

"  Thejr  do  not  deny  miracles,  but  th^  feel  the  increasing  difficulty  which  scien- 
tific and  historical  criticism  places  in  the  waj  of  the  old,  unreasoning  reception  of 
mere  wonders  as  interferences  with  natural  law,  or  as  absolute  proof  of  a  Divine 

Revelation,  irrespectivelj  of  its  contents They  have  attempted,  in  short, — 

mistakenly  or  not— to  place  Christianity  beyond  the  reach  of  accidents,  whether 
of  science  or  critidsm ;  to  rest  ito  claims  on  those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  which, 
after  all,  are  what  have  really  won  an  entrance  for  it  into  the  heart,  not  only  of  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  afflicted,  in  every  age  of  the  world."  **  In  the  culminating 
instance  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  rise  of 
Religion,— the  whole  of  that  oheeiful,  hopeful,  victorious  aspect,  whidi  so  cfaarao- 
terizes  both  its  actual  triumph  over  the  world,  and  its  leading  turn  of  mind  and 
doctrine,— appear  to  us  living  testimonies  both  to  the  historic  truth,  and  to  the 
endless  moral  significance,  of  that  greatest  of  all  events  which  profane  or  sacred 
annals  record.  But  our  own  assurance  of  this,  and  of  like  occurrences  far  less 
important,  ou^^t  not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  tiie  veiy  events  and  wonders 
which  to  us  are  helps,  to  others  are  stumbling-blocks;  and,  though  we  shrink 
from  abandoning  anything  which  to  us  seems  necessary  or  true,  yet  we  are  bound 
to  treat  those  who  prefer  to  lean  on  other  and,  as  they  think,  more  secure  founda- 
tions, with  the  tenderness  with  which  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
treated  by  Him  who  blessed  with  His  sacred  presence  the  sincere  inquiiy  of  the 
doubting  Apostle, — ^and  to  whom  the  craving  for  signs  and  wonden  was  a  maik, 
not  of  love  and  faith,  but  of  perverseness  and  unbeliel  And  if  in  our  studies  we 
find  that  the  limits  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  are  less  definite  than  was 
once  imagined,  this  may  well  be  a  cause,  not  of  fear  and  regret,  but  of  thankful- 
ness and  hope." 

But  it  is  plain  that,  however  strong  Dean  Stanley's  apology 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  Essayists  themselves,  his  most  anxious 
endeavor  is  to  vindicate  his  great  principle  of  comprehension 
in  their  case  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  great  parties  in  the 
Church.  He  notes  for  especial  condemnation  the  assails  against 
certain  writers  on  the  simple  ground  of  their  being  clergymen, 
"  The  lay  contributor,  however  offensive  his  statements,  is  dis- 
missed 'as  comparatively  blameless.'    But  the  Christian  minis- 
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ter,  it  is  said,  has  '  parted  with  his  natural  liberty.'  It  is  almost 
openly  avowed  (and  we  are  sorry  to  see  this  tendency  as  much 
amongst  free-thinking  laymen  as  amongst  fanatical  clergymen) 
that  Truth  was  made  for  the  laity  and  Falsehood  for  the  clergy 
—that  Truth  is  tolerable  everywhere  except  in  the  mouths  of 
the  ministers  of  the  God  of  Truth — that  Falsehood,  driven  from 
every  other  quarter  of  the  educated  world,  may  find  an  honored 
refuge  behind   the  consecrated   bulwarks  of  the  Sanctuary. 
Against  this  godless  theory  of  a  national  Church  we  solemnly 
protest"  He  does  not  deny  that  the  whole  state  of  subscription 
is  fraught  with  evil.    But  the  questions  raised  by  the  E^yists, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  he  accounts  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Formularies.     *'  In  spite  of  all  the  declamations  on  the  subject, 
no  passage  has  ever  yet  been  pointed  out  in  any  of  the  five 
clerical  Essayists  which  contradicts  any  of  the  Formularies  of 
the  Church  in  a  d^ree  at  all  comparable  to  the  direct  collision 
which  exists  between  the  High  Church  party  and  the  Articles, 
between  the  Low  Church  party  and  the  Prayer-book."  Inspira- 
tion, prophecy,  miracle,  are  nowhere  defined.   There  are  indeed 
contradictions.    Mr.  Wilson's  speaking  of  the  Athanasian  creed 
as  '^  unhappy  "  is  doubtless  repugnant  to  the  Eighth  Article, 
but  so  was  Archbishop  Tillotson's  celebrated  "wish  that  we 
were  well  rid  of  it"    His  belief  that  virtuous  heathens  will  be 
saved  doubtless  opposes  the  Eighteenth  Article,  but  so  does  St 
Peter's  declaration  that  "  in  every  nation  he  that  f eareth  God 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him."     And  if  agree- 
ment with  every  statement  of  the  Formularies  is  the  condition 
ofa  place  in  the  Church,  **all  clergymen  of  whatever  school, 
who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  own  opinions  and  of 
the  letter  of  the  Prayer-book  and  Articles,  must  go  out  one  by 
one,  beginning  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  palace 
at  Lambeth,  even  down  to  the  humblest  curate  in  the  wilds  of 
Cumberland/'     There  may  be  danger  in  such  enquiries  as  those 
of  the  Essayists,  but  there  is  greater  danger  in  their  suppression. 
"Doubt,"  says  Professor  Jowett,  "comes  in  at  the  window 
when  Enquiry  is  denied  at  the  door;"  and  Dean  Stanley  justly 
obtf>erves  that  the  success  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Essayists,  in 
discouraging  all  biblical  study,  in  declaring  a  breach  between 
religion  and  science,  between  devotion  and  truth,  would  have 
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tepelled  from  .the  Church's  ministry  all  the  higher  intelligences 
and  more  generoas  spirits  of  the  rising  generation. 

'^The  day  is  ours,*'  exclaimed  the  Spartan  Brasidas,  looking 
oat  on  the  approaching  enemy  through  the  gates  of  Amphip- 
olis, — *^I  see  the  shaking  of  the  spears."  ''We  too/'  says 
Dean  Stanley,  quoting  the  incident  in  his  second  essay,  ''  have 
seen  'the  shaking  of  the  spears.' "  The  unsteadiness  and  vas- 
ciUations  which  marked  the  attack  upon  the  Essayists,  showed 
that  the  alarm  and  the  animosity  engendered  had  no  deep  seat 
in  the  convictioDS  of  the  Church  and  the  nation.  The  doctrine 
of  Plenary  Inspiration,  which  the  council  decided  against,  is  no 
longer  held  by  intelligent  and  devout  men.  "  Inspired''  with 
a  peculiar  fulness  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  whose  inspiration 
every  good  thought  comes  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  Bible  is, 
taken  as  a  whole,  "The  Word  of  Gbod;"  it  is,  in  the  same 
general  sense  as  we  speak  of  a  church  as  "the  House  of  Ood," 
or  a  prophet  as  "the  Man  of  God,"  but  in  no  other  sensa 
"  What  the  Privy  Council  has  done  is  to  legalize  the  latent — 
our  enemies  would  say  'heterodoxy,'  but  we  boldly  say — the 
latent  'orthodoxy'  of  the  great  mass  of  English  opinion  on  this 
subject."  And  so  of  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment 
"  How  rarely  in  these  modem  days  have  our  pulpits  resounded 
with  the  detailed  descriptions  of  future  punishments,  which 
abound  in  the  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century?  How 
rarely  does  any  one  even  of  the  strictest  sect  venture  to  apply 
such  descriptions  to  any  one  that  he  has  personally  known  I" 
The  belief^  where  it  exists,  is  rested  almost  entirely  on  a  single 
word,  in  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible,  the  interpretation  of 
which  is  very  doubtful.  But  the  belief  has  been  rejected  by 
leading  spirits  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Origen  downwards, 
and  is  now  fast  dying.  It  is  upon  the  love  of  goodness  and 
the  hatred  of  sin,  not  the  hope  of  heaven  or  the  fear  of  hell, 
that  worthy  action  must  be  based  and  is  based  in  the  Bible. 
'.'It  was  no  sceptical  philosopher,  no  rationalist  theologian,  but 
the  most  devout  and  saintly  of  the  '  most  Christian  Kings,'  to 
whom,  as  it  was  believed  by  his  contemporaries,  was  vouch- 
safed the  vision,  in  which  his  envoys  met,  by  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  a  woman  of  stately  form  approaching  them,  with  a 
brazier  of  burning  coals  in  one  hand,  and  a  vase  of  water  in 
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the  other.  They  asked  her  who  she  Was,  and  what  she  bore  in 
her  haod.  'I  am/  she  answered,  '  the  Christian  Religion — and 
I  oome  with  these  burning  coals  to  dry  up  the  rivers  of  Para*- 
dise,  and  with  these  streams  of  water  to  quench  the  fires  of  hell, 
that  henceforth  mankind  may  serve  me  for  myself  alone, — may 
hate  sin  and  cleave  to  good,  for  the  love  of  God  and  for  the 
love  of  goodness.'  A  bold,  perhaps  too  bold,  conception,  but 
representing  a  truth  on  which  all  Christian  teachers  would  do 
well  to  meditate/'  And  the  doctrine  of  Imputed  Bighteous- 
ness,  too,  of  which  this  decision  relieves  English  Churchmen, 
— ^'firmly  compacted  as  the  popular  theology  seemed  to  be 
on  this  special  point,  on  none,  we  are  convinced,  is  it  more 
entirely  'ready  to  wax  old  and  vanish  away.' " 

I  have  thus  followed  Dean  Stanley  through  these  successive 
controversies,  ranging  round  the  three  great  principles  that  are 
struggling  in  the  Church  of  England,  not  more  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  his  own  positions,  than  to  represent  as  vividly  as 
possible  the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  matters 
of  doctrine  and  parties  are  concerned.  Upon  the  various  Judg- 
ments that  have  been  considered,  I  shi^l  not  introduce  any 
discussion.  That  all  are  in  accord  with  the  best  spirit  and 
culture  of  the  time  is  at  once  plain.  How  different  the  results 
of  trial  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  must  have  been,  Dean 
Stanley  has  well  pointed  out,  and  we  can  ourselves  easily  infer 
from  the  temper  and  language  we  have  seen  to  be  current 
among  the  clergy  during  each  agitation.  That  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  courts  are  also  accurate,  cannot,  I  think,  be  gain- 
said, though  in  one  or  two  instances  we  cannot  help  feeling 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  strain.  The  truth  is  that  the 
peculiar  *'  heresies"  of  our  time  were  not  foreseen  by  the  Re- 
formers, and  it  would  have  been  strange  had  their  Articles  been 
so  framed  as  to  condemn  them  in  words  so  exact  as  to  warrant 
the  direct  interference  of  the  law  courts.  But  is  this  the 
proper  criterion  for  the  measurement  of  the  formularies  of 
religion?  Are  not  the  Articles  and  Services  of  the  English 
Church  so  unambiguous  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  mis- 
understood by  any  whom  subtle  theological  experiments  have 
not  trained  to  find  any  meaning  in  any  words?  Must  not 
many  whom  the  Privy  Council  cannot  condemn,  be  ever  con- 
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demning  their  own  position  by  the  use  of  Creeds  and  Prayers 
plainly  and  confessedly  repugnant?  For  how  stands  the 
matter,  when  the  courts  are  all  done  with  and  the  last  has 
been  said  ?  In  the  Ordination  Service  the  Bishop  pronounces 
these  words, — ''Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  Office  and 
Work  of  a  Priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto 
thee  by  the  imposition  of  oar  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain, 
they  are  retained ;" — ^yet  neither  Bishop  nor  ordained  is  bound 
to  believe  that  then  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred,  or  that 
the  power  to  forgive  or  retain  sins  belongs  to  any  man,  and  if 
they  do  not  believe  it,  the  form  is  full  of  mischief  for  the 
congregations  who  listen,  and  have  not  acquired  the  tact 
of  explaining  it  all  away,  and  becomes  indeed  a  dreadful 
mockery.  The  clergyman  must  declare,  whenever  he  has 
baptized  a  child,  that  now  ^'  this  child  is  regenerate  ;*'  he  must 
teach  the  child  in  the  Catechism,  to  say  that  in  baptism  he 
''was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;" — ^yet  may  himself  reject 
the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Begeneration  altogether  and  preach 
against  it.  He  must  declare,  whenever  he  reads  the  Com- 
munion Service,  that  upon  the  cross  Christ  made,  ''by  his  one 
oblation  of  himself  once  offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world ;" — words  repeated  almost  identically  by  one  of  the 
Articles, — yet  he  may  believe  the  doctrine  of  Imputed  Right- 
eousness a  heresy,  "ready  to  wax  old  and  vanish  away."  He 
must  pray  once  a  week  to  be  delivered  from  everlasting  damna- 
tion, and  must  declare  a  dozen  times  a  year,  that  he  who  doth 
not  worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity,  **  without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly," — ^yet  may  utterly  disbelieve 
in  everlasting  damnation.  He  must,  in  ordination,  profess  to 
unfeignedly  believe  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments," — yet  may  follow  up  the  profession  by 
Essays  and  Reviews,  or  On  tfie  Pentateuch,  And  such  in- 
stances we  might  multiply,  none  of  them  taking  us  beyond 
the  common  offices  of  the  Church  into  that  field  of  the  Articles, 
which  we  may  well  be  afraid  to  enter  after  the  mysterious  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  there,  but  whose  demands,  at  any 
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rate,  seem  to  include  belief  that  Christ's  office  was  "to  reconcile 
His  Father  to  us,"  that  '*  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  perfection  of  Man's  nature,"  He  sitteth  in 
Heaven,  that  the  good  works  of  unbelievers  have  the  nature 
of  sin,"  that  virtuous  men  outside  Christianity  cannot  besaved, 
though  they  be  diligent  to  frame  their  life  according  to  the  law 
they  profess  and  the  light  of  Nature,*  etc., — all  of  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  involve  positions  of  altogether  too  great 
importance  to  be  trifled  with ;  positions  which  it  is  not  ungen- 
erous to  suppose  most  young  men  cannot  very  thoroughly  have 
considered;  positions  which  the  ordinary  mind  would  conclude 
a  man  had  no  right  solemnly  to  subscribe  to,  if  his  opinions 
were  not  formed  concerning  them,  and  especially  if  his  opinions 
were  opposed  to  them.  "  How  difficult  it  is,"  says  Dean  Stan- 
ley, ''  for  foreigners  to  understand  the  institutions  of  England  1 
What  a  mass  of  contradictions  is  involved  in  our  constitution, 
in  our  Church,  in  our  universities  I  But  it  is,  in  fact,  a  part, 
not  only  of  '  the  system,'  as  it  is  called,  but  of  our  character, 
of  our  situation."  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  This  double 
character  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England, — it  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  England  itsell  It  runs^  through  the 
whole  course  of  English  character  and  history."  He  illustrates 
this  by  the  two  theological  elements  in  the  Liturgy,  the  two 
elements  of  the  language,  the  struggles  of  the  monarchical  and 
democratic  principles  in  the  State,  the  combination  of  the  col- 
legiate and  professorial  institutions  in  the  universities.  *'  Our 
political  constitution,"  he  sagaciously  observes,  "  is  worked  for 
the  most  part  by  the  union  of  a  theory  and  practice  utterly  at 
variance  with  each  other.  Our  judicial  courts,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, vie  with  each  other  in  the  mass  of  irreconcilable  doc- 
trines which  are  involved  in  almost  every  turn  of  their  most 
solemn  forms."    He  is  not  himself  insensible  of  the  dangers 

*  '^Tbere  Ib  probablj  no  well-instracted  Oxford  graduate  or  minister  of  the 
Chnrdi  of  England,"  says  Dean  Stanley  in  his  Letter  on  Subscription,  "who, 
bowvYvr  often  he  may  have  subscribed  to  the  8th  or  18th  Article,  has  any  hesi- 
tstion  in  affirming  that  it  was  possible  for  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  to  be 
SiTsd,  by  diligence  in  fruning  their  lives  according  to  the  religious  law  which 
they  professed  and  the  light  of  Nature;  and  that  the  patriarchs,  saints,  and 
BMfftyn  of  the  Bast^  wOl  not  perish  for  the  lack  of  keeping  '  whole  and  undeflled' 
tiie  doctrinei  of  the  *  QuicmquA  vuiV  " 
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involved  in  sach  a  system,  but  his  historical  aod  antiquarian 
tastes  impel  him  to  dwell  with  spedal  fonduess  on  whatever 
there  is  in  it  of  beauty  and  advantage.  Nor. can  it  be  denied 
that  it  has  its  beauties  and  its  advantages,  and  especially  that 
the  character  upon  which  it  rests  is  as  strong  and  grand  as  any 
which  the  world  has  yet  produced.  "Happy  that  country," 
said  a  visiting  sovereign,  "  where  the  new  is  intertwined  with 
the  old — where  the  old  is  ever  new,  and  the  new  is  ever  old." 
But  does  any  one  suppose  that  the  intertwining  of  old  and  new 
is  contradictory,  or  that  beauty  would, suffer  by  the  elimination 
of  what  is  repugnant  in  the  old?  Is  England  beautiful  and 
strong  by  reason  of  this  mass  of  contradictions  or  in  spite  of 
it?  I  venture  to  say  that  wherever  such  contradictions  exist, 
tiiey  are  a  curse,  and  are  gnawing  at  the  very  manhood  and 
integrity  of  the  nation.  And  that  such  contradictions  do  exist, 
and  affect  the  whole  body  politic  from  center  to  circumference, 
is  a  very  patent  fact.  As  Bepublicans,  we  must  check  harsh 
expressions  toward  what  seems  to  us  the  childish  and  ener- 
vating pleasure  in  the  gewgaws  of  a  court,  and  the  adulation 
of  the  iBgure-head  of  royalty  .by  a  people  for  whom  royalty  has 
lost  all  political  service  and  significance.  But  we  may  fireely 
say,  if  we  believe  it,  that  these  political  and  social  contradic- 
tions are  the  very  soil  in  which  flourish  abuses  as  flagrant  as 
any  people  have  to  deal  with, — ^fictitious  and  demoralizing 
standards  of  precedence,  an  iron  system  of  caste,  patronage 
where  encouragement  to  self  help  ought  to  be,  assumption  and 
servility  of  every  degree,  brutality  and  ignorance  and  wretched- 
ness among  the  poorest  classes,  which  are  almost  without 
parallel  "  Of  institutions  characterized  by  real  freedom,"  said 
Hegel,  "there  are  nowhere  fewer  than  in  England,"  He  said 
this  before  the  Reform  Bill,  but  even  then.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  strictly  true.  It  is  true,  however,  that  while  perhaps  no- 
where is  liberty  so  complete  and  secure  as  in  England,  the 
principle  of  equality  is  but  just  beginning  to  permeate  the 
social  structure.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  man  of  liberal  feel- 
ings can  resist  the  conviction  that  the  removal  of  a  iew  of 
these  interesting  contradictions,  even  at  the  oo6t,>  if  necessary, 
of  some  velvet,  and  lawn,  and  high-toned  pomp,  would  do 
very  much  to  clear  the  air,  to  elevate  social  morality,  .and 
strengthen  the  national  life. 
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This  may  appear  something  of  a  digression,  but  it  is  not  so. 
A  tenderness  for  old  things  so  great  as  to  deaden  a  quick  sen- 
sibilitj  towards  their  truth  or  untruth,  their  righteousness  and 
positive  advantage  to  men,  is  a  feeling  that  easily  takes  root 
and  flourishes, — and  with  us  there  is  apt  to  be  allied  with  the 
feeling  oftener  than  anything  else,  a  special  and  indiscriminate 
partiality  for  English  systems.  May  our  admiration  for  all 
that  is  truly  great  and  beautiful  in  the  English  character  and 
in  English  institutions  continually  grow  from  more  to  more, — 
for  English  morality  and  English  patience  and  English  resolu* 
tion  aud  English  reverence  are  the  very  bases  of  oar  society ; 
bat  the  danger  which  I  have  pointed  out  makes  it  especially 
oar  duty  to  analyze  English  institutions  and  clearly  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  evil.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
saying  this,  that  I  have  introduced  this  discussion.  I  cannot 
help  urging  that,  whatever  dualisms,  whatever  interesting  con- 
tradictionSf  may  exist  in  the  English  character  and  in  English 
iostitutions,  whatever  their  beauties  or  their  advantages,  there 
is  one  contradiction  whose  interest  is  only  painful,  one  dualism 
which  can  only  be  corrupting  to  any  people, — the  dualism  of  a 
voice  at  the  altar  which  utters  what  is  not  in  the  mind  and  does 
not  stir  the  soul.  It  cannot  be  that  Englishmen  are  so  unlike 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  to  be  able  to  escape  the  natural  results 
of  such  a  practice.*    The  true  solution  of  the  present  problem, 

*  Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  of  all  these  interesiing  contradictums  is  the  continued 
T2se  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  serrices  of  the  Church.  The  mischievous 
effects  of  this  are  weU  shown  by  Dean  Stanley,  in  an  article  in  the  Ooniemporary  i?e- 
new  tot  August,  1870. — "  There  are  parish  Churches,  s\ich  as  have  been  graph* 
icaily  described  by  an  eminent  pastor,  as  of  his  own  experience— ^As  soon  as  the 
redtal  of  the  Creed  begins,  the  most  thoughtful  and  devout  of  the  parishioners 
make  it  the  signal  for  sitting  down  in  silence.  The  rest  of  the  congregation  soon 
kXk>w  their  example ;  the  responses  quaver  and  fail,  and  at  last  no  one  is  left  to 
carry  tbem  out  but  the  Children  of  the  choir;  and  so  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
aad  sucklings  proceed  those  terrible  denunciations  which  they  are  not  expected  to 
believe,  against  opinions  which  they  do  not  understand,  nor  were  intended  to  un- 
derstand.* The  evil  Is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  even  when  the  Creed  is  read, 
&ot  sung,  it  is  not  the  clergyman  but  the  congregation  to  whose  lot  falls  the  duty 
of  repeating  these  withering  declarations ;  and  when  it  is  sung,  the  whole  Creed 
ordmarily  devolves  on  the  choir,  that  is,  usually  on  laymen,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  miaocustomed  to  the  explanations  by  which  the  more  educated  clergy  deprive 
the  anathemas  of  their  point."  Yet  a  strenuous  effort  a  few  years  ago,  for  the 
omission  of  the  Creed  from  the  public  services,  was  utterly  defeated  by  a  charac- 
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the  only  one  which  can  possibly  save  the  Establishment,  is  of 
course  the  adoption  of  such  changes  in  formularies  and  worship, 
that  these  shall  not  constantly  contradict  the  positions  of  those 
parties  in  the  Church  whose  rights  are  recognized.  Surely  such 
alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  should  leave  it  neutral  towards 
Unitarians  and  Trinitarians,  silent  on  questions  of  inspiration, 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  Apostolic  Succession,  Eternal  Pun- 
ishment, Atonement,  and  Miracle,  need  imperil  no  truth  that 
exists  in  any  of  those  doctrines,  need  call  on  none  to  surrender 
them,  need  forbid  their  teaching  in  no  congregation  where  they 
are  valued, — ^and  would  turn  into  services  of  peace  and  edifica- 
tion what  are  now  series  of  reminders  of  disbelief,  of  half  belief, 
of  bitter  strifes,  of  mortifying  defeats,  of  miserable  triumphs. 
Those  who  hold  the  truth  should  be  the  last  to  fear  that  their 
views  could  not  abide  this  equal  treatment  and  would  not  hold 
their  proper  place.  All  are  now  condemned ;  all  would  then  be 
comprehended.  This  I  say  is  the  only  course  which  to-day  can 
maintain  a  national  Church,  the  only  possible  preventive  of 
Dis-establishment  in  England.  That  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course  it  is  almost  wild  to  suppose. 
The  Church  of  England  seems  doomed  to  sink  into  a  narrow 
sect  along  with  the  other  narrow  sects,  and  the  dream  of  the 
"  Christian  Aristotles  "  that  here  was  the  possibility  of  realizing 
in  the  national  institutions  the  oneness  of  politics  and  religion, 
to  be  rudely  ended.  It  is  of  course  in  this  direction  that  the 
eflForts  of  such  men  as  Stanley  have  tended.  By  removing 
subscription  to  Articles,  by  relegating  this  Creed  and  that  office 
to  the  back  part  of  the  Prayer-book,  where,  their  use  outgrowit, 
they  should  serve  merely  **  to  illustrate  phases  of  religious  his- 
tory," by  turning  the  musia  of  the  rubrics  into  mays  where  dis- 
agreement is  general,  should  the  first  steps  be  taken.  But  until 
such  steps  are  taken,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  position  of  the 
Broad  Churchmen  is  a  very  difficult  and  questionable  one, — and 
the  plea  of  greater  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  others  is  a  sorry 

teristic  rallj  of  that  phalanx  which  we  have  seen  to  be  alwajs  on  hand  for  snch 
work.  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  to  the  credit  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  that  it  rejected  the  Athanasian  Greed  in  its  very  first  Convention.  It 
wished  to  banish  the  Kioene  Creed  along  with  it,  but  gave  waj  to  the  demands  of 
tl^  English  Archbishops,  who  made  the  retention  of  the  creed  a  condition  of  con- 
secrating the  Amarican  bishops. 
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excuse  for  one's  own.  To  our  Puritanical  minds,  the  real, 
abiding  service  which  they  render  to  the  cause  of  Truth  by  as- 
suming positions  which  involve  so  much  compromise,  must  be 
gravely  doubtful ;  nor  can  I  help  believing  that  all  that  is  really 
good  in  their  work  they  would  accomplish  equally  effectually  as 
laymen,  while  the  encouragement  to  double-dealing  and  con- 
jarj  with  sacred  words,  which  it  cannot  be  denied  their  exam- 
ple has  given,  to  an  alarming  extent,  to  those  who  have  not 
their  exalted  motives  and  cannot  rise  to  their  broad,  philosoph- 
ical outlook,  would  be  avoided.  "  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable." 

**  The  founders  of  the  English  Church,"  says  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  *'  planted  their  young  tree,  not  in  the  open  ground,  but 
in  a  flower-pot, — a  goodly -sized  and  gracefully  formed  vase,  it 
is  true,  but  still  a  flower-pot.  The  tree  has  long  outgrown  it; 
and  the  question  is,  *  Shall  we  break  open  the  pot,  or  suffer  the 
tree  to  be  dwarfed  and  stunted  for  want  of  free  space  wherein 
to  spread  its  roots  ?*  "  And  we  may  further  ask  whether  he  is 
the  truest  and  most  valuable  friend  of  the  Church,  who,  lest  he 
should  be  called  an  alien,  pushes,  with  cramped  arms,  within 
the  pot,  or  who  snatches  a  hammer  and  leaps  to  the  ground 
outside  ? 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  branch  of  my  subject  without  allu- 
sion to  Dean  Stanley's  brave  speech  in  Convocation  at  the  time 
of  the  Colenso  controversy.  This  controversy  of  course  ranged 
over  substantially  the  same  ground  as  the  "  ^Essays  and  Beviews'^ 
case,  and  caused  a  stir  which  even  that  case  hardly  paralleled. 
"It  substantiated,"  says  an  acute  writer,  *'  this  very  remarkable 
fact, — ^that,  by  a  series  of  Articles  framed  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  Crowns,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England  have  kept 
back  the  studies  of  the  twenty  thousand  professed  theologians 
of  England,  so  that  their  average  opinions  and  convictions  re- 
garding the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  are  what 
the  average  opinions  of  Christendom  were  two  hundred  years 
ago.  It  shows  that  inquiry  or  criticism,  or  any  study  whicb 
deserves  the  name  of  study,  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, has  been  kept  in  abeyance  among  the  professed  theo- 
logians of  England,  apparently  on  the  impression  that '  the  less 
a  man  knows  the  better '  about  such  things England  is 
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the  only  country  in  Christendom  where,  at  this  moment,  the 
promulgation  of  these  views  could  be  welcomed  with  such  a 
howl  of  indignation  and  surprise/'    That  this  language  is  not 
extreme,  the  most  careless  reference  to  the  statements  drawn 
out  during  the  agitation  will  abundantly  show.     '^  Every  word 
of  the  Bible,'' — ^so  declared  Dr.  Bay  lee,  the  head  of  a  College 
which  supplies  one-twentieth  part  of  the  candidates  for  the 
English  Church  ministry — "  every  syllable,  every  letter,  is  just 
what  it  would  be  had  God  spoken  from  heaven  without  any 
human  intervention.    Every  scienti6c  statement  is  infallibly 
accurate,  and  all  its  history  and  narrations  of  every  kind  are 
without  any  inaccuracy.     The  words  and  phrases  have  a  gram- 
matical  and  philologicued  accuracy,  such  as  is  possessed  by  no 
human  composition/'    He  maintained  an  almost  equal  in&lli* 
bility,  for  Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  to  every  thing  in  which 
he  declared  every  well-instructed  and  sincerely  Christian  clergy- 
man must  be  able  to  give  unfeigned  assent  and  consent    To 
defend  Dr.  Colenso  in  an  assembly  of  such  men  required  no 
small  courage,  and  of  all  Dean  Stanley's  efforts  none  is  more 
sagacious  and  manly  than  this.     It  is  impossible  to  follow  him 
through  his  calm  and  masterly  treatment  of  the  legal  grounds 
of   the  case,  by  which  he  proved  that  to  affirm  that  Bishop 
Colenso  was  lawfully  deposed  would  be  to  destroy  all  justice 
and  liberty  in  the  Church.    Beseeching  those  who  had  agreed 
with  him  thus  far  not  to  deem  what  had  been  said  leas  true, 
because  their  opinions  might  then  diverge,  he  proceeded  to  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  theological  questions  involved,  con- 
cluding with  these  stirring  words, — "  I  might  mention  one  whom 
you  all  know,  who  certainly  on  some  of  these  matters  has  openly 
expressed    the   same   opinions,    I  mean  in  principle,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Natal.    I  might  mention  one  who,  although  on  some 
of  these  awful  and  mysterious  questions  he  has  expressed  no 
direct  opinion,  yet  has  ventured  to  say  that  the  Pentateuch  is 
not  the  work  of  Moses :  who  has  ventured  to  say  that  there  are 
parts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  are  poetical  and  not  his- 
torical ;  who  has  ventured  to  say  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves rise  infinitely  by  our  being  able  to  acknowledge  both 
that  poetical  character  and  also  the  historical  incidents  in  their 
true  historical  reality ;  who  has  ventured  to  say  that  the  narra- 
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tives  of  those  historical  incidents  are  colored  not  unfrequently 
by  the  necessary  infirmities  which  belong  to  the  human  instru- 
ments by  which  they  were  conveyed, — and  that  individual  is 

tbe  one  who  now  addresses  you At  least  deal  out  the 

same  measure  to  me  that  you  deal  to  him  ;  at  least  judge  for  all 
a  righteous  judgment" 

The  ^^  Essays  and  Reviews*^  and  Colenso  controversies  were 
the  means  of  getting  English  eyes  fairly  open.  Much  indeed 
must  yet  be  done  before  an  enlightened  theology  will  feel  itself 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Church  ;  but  thus  much  surely  has 
been  accomplished, — an  "  11,000,  "  such  as  that  which  sent  up 
the  astonishing  protest  against  **  Essays  and  Reviews^^^  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  rally,  and  if  these  pages  should  fell 
into  the  hands  of  any  average  members  of  the  English  Church, 
they  would  read  such  a  declaration  as  that  of  Dr.  Baylee's, 
which  I  have  quoted,  with  a  start  of  surprise.  Even  Bishops 
are  getting  into  the  habit  of  sportively  saying,  in  their  charges, 
that  after  all  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Church  has  assumed 
positions  concerning  the  Bible  which  cannot  be  maintained. 

n.  In  representing  with  so  considerable  fulness  Dean  Stanley's 
part  in  these  great  controversies,  I  have  anticipated  much  that 
might  naturally  fell  under  other  divisions  of  my  subject. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  many  matters  bearing  directly  on  the 
connection  of  Church  and  State,  a  subject  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  almost  constantly  present  to  him.  But  this  subject  has 
received  from  him  separate  and  explicit  treatment  The  essen- 
tial features  of  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  are  that  the 
State  should  recognize  and  support  some  religious  expression 
of  tbe  community,  and  that  this  religious  expression  should  be 
controlled  and  guided  by  the  State.  Through  all  opposition  to 
such  recognition  and  control,  Dean  Stanley  finds  that  there  runs 
a  false  distinction  between  things  secular  and  spiritual — a  tacit 
assumption  that  some  particular  ecclesiastical  organization  is 
identical  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  that  all  civil  organ- 
izations are  identical  with  the  Kingdom  of  this  world.  Truly, 
of  an  earthly  institutions,  the  State  is  that  in  the  improvement 
and  perfecting  of  which  every  class  in  the  community  has  the 
deepest  interest  and  whose  objects  should  ever  be  made  the 
highest, — ^it  is  what  above  all  other  institutions  should  embody 
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what  is  truest  and  best  **  When  our  Scottish  friends  say  that 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
in  which  He  is  the  Head  of  all  Churches  and  all  States  alike, 
they  are  clothing  with  a  splendid  name  a  very  common-place 
institution."  And  when  the  State  disregards  the  very  highest 
of  man's  interests,  Dean  Stanley  urges  that  its  constitution  must 
be  most  imperfect  At  the  start,  it  must  be  denied  that  the 
Church  has  any  fixed  external  form  or  that  any  people  may 
not  adopt  such  a  polity  as  they  deem  best  suited  to  give  to 
their  religion  proper  expression  and  influence.  As,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  whole  community  controlled 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  elected  ministers,  moulded  creeds,  so  must 
the  people  of  a  religious  nation  deny  all  clerical  independence 
or  supremacy  and  assume  the  control  of  religious  affairs,  as  of 
all  others.  The  headship  of  the  State  in  ecclesiastical  concerns 
he  believes  has  these  essential  advantages : — It  secures  the  su- 
premacy of  equal  law  in  the  most  important  of  human  interests, 
a  calm,  judicial  wisdom  which  petty  sects,  religious  zealots,  have 
never  displayed.  "  The  chief  example  of  a  judge  on  religious 
matters  whom  St  Paul  and  St  Luke  hold  up  to  us  as  a  model 
of  impartial  justice,  but  whose  name  with  ecclesiastical  zealots 
has  by  a  strange  mistake  of  interpretation  become  a  term  of 
reproach,  is  the  Proconsul  Gallio.  '  He  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,'  says  the  author  of  Acts,  with  a  genuine  burst  of  admi- 
ration, as  he  records  his  noble  indifference  to  the  popular  clamor 
of  the  Jews  at  his  judgment  seat''  **  When  Cardinal  Wise- 
man taunted  the  Church  of  England  with  having  appealed  from 
the  High  Priest's  Hall  to  the  Hall  of  Caesar,  he  might  have  re- 
membered that  this  was  exactly  the  course  gladly  pursued  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  before  Festus,  and  that  the  judgment-seat  of 
Pilate,  the  Eoman  magistrate,  was  the  one  opening  of  escape 
from  the  dark  and  iniquitous  judgment  of  the  High  Priest 
Caiaphus."  Secondly,  it  gives  the  highest  opportunity  for  the 
gradual  growth  of  religious  forms  and  opinions  and  of  that  free 
expression  of  individual  belief  which  is  indispensable  to  any 
healthy  development  of  religious  action.  The  Reformation  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  except  Holland,  was  carried  by  the 
direct  intervention  and  aid  of  the  Government.  Nearly  all  the 
beneficial  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  of  England — 
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those  affecting  Nonconformists  as  well  as  the  Establishment — 
were  effected  by  the  Legislature.  The  various  judgments  of 
the  Privy  Council  which  we  have  been  considering  are  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  the  results  of  a  wisdom  which  no  ex* 
cited  sectarian  tribunal  could  have  summoned.  Thirdly,  a 
National  Church  must  be  comprehensive, — ^and  Christian  life 
and  Christian  theology  thrive  the  most  vigorously,  not  by  sep* 
aration,  and  isolation,  and  secrecy,  but  by  intercommunion  with 
the  domestic  and  social  relations  of  man.  '^  There  is  some  one,*' 
said  Talleyrand,  '*more  clever  than  Voltaire,  more  sagacious 
than  Napoleon,  more  shrewd  than  each  minister,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  and  that  some  one  is  every  body."  So,  says  Dean 
Stanley,  in  ecclesiastical  politics,  '^  there  is  someone  more  learned, 
more  able,  and  more  versatile  than  any  individual  Bishop— 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  Pope  of  Home,  or  the  Wesley  an 
Conference,  or  the  General  Assembly— and  that  is  the  whole 
community." 

The  objection  that  the  incorporation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
with  the  State  causes  great  difficulty  of  change  in  ritual  or  creed, 
he  answers  by  declaring  that  obstacles  to  advance,  when  tests 
have  come,  have  not  been  from  the  State  properly,  buj;  from 
the  Gleigy.  The  facility  of  effecting  all  desirable  changes 
would  be  infinitely  increased  if  the  lait}'  appreciated  the  true 
import  of  their  position.  To  the  objection  of  the  worldly  influ- 
ences of  an  Establishment,  he  replies  that  it  is  an  evil  which 
depends  more  on  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Clergy 
than  on  the  influences  of  tbe  State.  In  the  Established  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland  it  hardly  exists  at  all  For  Epis- 
copacy itself  Dean  Stanley's  regards  seem  to  be  slight.  He 
thanks  the  Nonconformists  for  their  vindication  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  individual  conscience,  the  ideal  of  Christian  purity, 
but  he  believes  jealousies  and  narrowness  must  most  abound  in 
small  religious  circles.  He  holds  the  seats  of  the  Bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords  important,  as  bringing  them  into  free  and 
equal  intercourse  with  the  laity,  and  under  the  direct  control 
of  public  opinion  and  public  questioning.  The  objection  that 
it  is  unfair  of  the  State  to  choose  one  creed,  and  set  it  up  above 
the  others,  he  admits  to  be  a  serious  one,  only  to  be  truly  met 
by  making  the  creed  as  wide  as  possible,  comprehending  the 
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large  majority  of  the  nation.  We  have  already  considei^d  hia 
efforts  for  the  enlai^ement  of  the  Church  formularies  with  a 
view  to  this  comprehension,  and  shall  notice  them  further  in 
his  letter  on  Subscription.  Lastly,  he  meets  the  objection  that 
the  State  recognition  involves  an  unfair  and  injurious  amount 
of  social  disparagement,  by  declaring  that  this  evil  likewise, 
in  England,  proceeds  not  so  much  from  the  national  position  of 
the  clergy,  as  from  an  ill-understood  view  of  the  Episcopal 
succession,  and  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  language  of  American 
and  Scottish  Episcopalians  is  often  far  more  contemptuous 
towards  their  Presbyterian  brethren  than  that  which  is  heard 
from  the  majority  of  English  Churchmen.  By  community  of 
preaching  with  the  Nonconformists,  and  by  all  possible  means, 
he  would  endeavor  to  draw  them  to  the  EstaUishment,  and  to 
make  the  Church  truly  national.  "  We  do  not  deny,"  he  says, 
^'  that  State  and  Church,  each  in  its  relations  to  the  other,  as 
well  as  each  by  itself,  need  immense  changes  in  order  to  make 
them  represent  worthily  (we  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  polit- 
ical but)  the  religious  condition  of  England.  The  State  needs 
to  become  more  and  more  alive  to  what  it  may  effect  in  raising 
the  social  and  moral  position  of  the  mass  of  our  people.  The 
Church  needs  to  be  stretched  to  the  utmost  limits  of  which  it  is 
capable,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
National."  But  the  framework  of  the  system  itself  he  believes, 
once  fairly  grasped,  will  secure  a  field  for  religious  liberty  and 
religious  progress  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  witnessed. 
"  *  A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State  1' "  he  exclaims.  "  0  most 
ambiguous  phrase  I  even  in  the  mouth  of  Cavour,  as  an  eminent 
foreign  statesman  has  expressed  it,  but  a  mauvais^  cakmbour^  but 
in  the  mouth  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  have  now  taken  it 
under  their  protection,  meaning  only  too  clearly  ^  an  enslaved 
Clergy  amidst  an  indifferent  Laity,' — ^a  State  where  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  so  thoroughly  despise  the  Church  as  not  to  think 
it  worth  controlling — a  Church  where  the  clergy  are  so  depen- 
dent either  on  their  congregations  or  their  bishops  as  to  lose 
the  best  chances  of  self-respect  and  of  self-improvement"  Not 
in  this  sense  he  ventures  to  trust  the  Church  of  England  may 
continue  as  ^*a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,"  but  *4n  the  sense 
of  a  Clergy  whose  freedom  is  bounded  only  by  Law,  and  a 
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State  in  whose  free  constitation  and  free  press  and  free  aspira- 
tions  the  voice  of  the  Church  finds  its  best  expression." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think^  that  this  theory  is  ideally 
correct, — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dream  of  the  *' Christian 
Commonwealth "  or  whatever  we  may  be  pleased  to  call  it, 
which  has  inspired  the  world's  purest  and  loftiest  minds,  will 
never  be  allowed  to  fede.  But  if  we  may  trust  in  a  time  and 
an  order  in  which  the  springs  and  essentials  of  religious  life 
shall  be  ooncordantly  seen  to  be  in  real  and  necessary  oneness 
with  the  grounds  of  political  organization,  nothing  is  so  surely 
forced  upon  us  as  the  conviction  that  no  such  concord  now 
exists  or  can  f^)eedily  exist, — that  those  very  conditions  do  and 
long  must  obtain,  which  Dean  Stanley  himself  substantially 
admits  make  the  identification  of  Church  and  State  unjust 
and  impossible.  When  all  the  compromises  and  concessions 
have  been  made  by  the  Church  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  expect  may  be  made,  when  indeed  the  leading  Non- 
conforming  Churches  shall  have  been  included  in  the  Estab- 
lishment, as  in  France,  the  catastrophe  is  only  postponed,  it  is 
not  averted.  The  establishment  indeed  of  hostile  sects  does 
not  fulfill,  nor  can  it  hasten  the  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of  the 
'^Christian  Commonwealth,"  which  demands  not  legalized 
discord  but.oi^nic  unity ;  neither  can  it  be  maintained  that 
such  a  system  has  any  important  practical  advantiiges  over 
the  Voluntary  system,  whose  history  is  a  simple  and  adequate 
refutation  of  the  chaiges  that  it  means  the  despising  of  the 
Church  by  the  Government  and. that  it  imperils,  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  8elf-j?espect  and  self*improvement.  The  evils  of 
sectarianism  are  neither  to  be  denied  nor  extenuated,  but  the 
fact  of  sectarianism,  as  bitter  quite  within  the  borders  of  an 
establishment  as  without,  is  one  whose  meaning  is  not  to  be 
d^ned  in  a  word  and  whose  existence  can  be  terminated  by 
DO  makeshifta  We  may  regard  it,  and  I  think  truly,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  German  metaphysics,  as  a  ^^ mediating'' 
process,  which  can  end  in  no  re-dressed  Nicene  Catholicism, 
hot  only  when  it  has  purged  from  the  Church  all  superstitious 
settings  and  accidents,  and  when  the  Church, — or  whatever 
that  department  of  the  social  organism  may  then  be  called, 
whose  office  is  to  move  men  to  purity  and  duty  and  highest 
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hope, — becomes  universal  in  interests  and  methods,  its  object 
the  promotion  of  goodness,  not  of  some  special  theological 
scheme.  Then  political  and  ecclesiastical  things  may  be  the 
same ;  till  then  they  cannot  be. 

m  It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  attempts  in  recent 
times  towards  the  **  reunion  of  Christendom  "  have  not  been  of 
a  character  to  earn  Dean  Stanley's  sympathy.  "  The  phrase, — 
*  reunion  of  Christendom ' — ^as  commonly  used,"  besides  falsely 
implying  that  Christendom  has  once  been  united,  "is  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  suggests  an  organic  union  under  the  same 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  government"  Such  an  idea  he  holds  to 
be  not  worth  discussing.  When  we  speak  of  union,  we  have  to 
aim  not  at  the  representation  of  an  imaginary  past,  but  at  the 
attainment  of  an  ideal  future.  No  union  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  external  laws  and  creeds  is  desirable, — such  a  union  as 
would  be  that  of  Episcopal  against  Non-Episcopal  Christians  or 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  against  the  Boman  Catholics. 
However  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  a  combination  for  a 
particular  purpose,  it  cannot  be  called  a  reunion  of  Christendom, 
when  it  excludes  vast  and  beneficent  elements,  pr^nant  with 
immediate  and  remote  advantages.  Unity  is  to  be  sought  only 
in  that  oneness  of  intention  which  overrides  all  outward  expres- 
sions of  form  or  utterance.  When  it  once  becomes  the  chief 
article  of  the  faith  that  the  object  of  the  Church  is  to  make 
men  better  and  wiser,  and  that  goodness  and  truth  are  the  chief 
offerings  in  which  Q-od  delights — then  the  various  objects  and 
forms  of  religious  interest  and  affection  will  assume  their  right 
proportions.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  will  be  sought  by  different  minds  in 
different  ways.  "The  educated  world  of  Christendom  has 
formed  a  unity  for  itself,  above  and  beside  and  without  the 
external  unity  or  divisions  of  the  Churches,  in  which  those 
who  wish  can  approach  each  other,  without  ever  touching  on 
the  barriers  which  politically  and  ecclesiastically  part  them 
asunder.  A  French  or  German  Catholic,  like  Tocqueville,  or 
Bemusat,  or  Ddllinger,  has  far  more  in  common  with  men  like 
Hallam,  or  Macaulay,  or  Tennyson,  or  Milman,  than  he  has 
with  the  partisans  of  the  Court  of  Borne.  A  Presbyterian  like 
Chalmers,  a  Unitarian  like  James  Martineau,  has  far  more  in 
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common  with  Coleridge,  or  Arnold,  or  Keble,  than  he  has  with 
many  divines  nominally  of  his  own  communion.  And  the 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  intellectual  scale  the  more  we  find  the 
atmosphere  to  be  one  of  attraction  and  not  of  repalsion.  The 
theology  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  of  Pascal, 
can  be  used  by  Christians  of  every  Church  almost  equally." 

Believing  that  in  spirit,  not  in  external  form  or  creed,  true 
unity  must  be  found,  he  accounts  ecclesiastical  confessions 
generally  a  great  hindrance  to  the  Church.  As  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  Tract  XC.  had  abundantly  shown  how  useless 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  subtle  men.  But,  looking  at  them 
reasonably,  it  is  plain  that  many  of  them  state  truths  in  terms 
which  many  large  sections  of  the  Church  cannot  now  account 
correct  The  difficulty  of  assenting  to  a  great  number  of 
propositions  on  the  most  intricate  and  complex  subjects  that 
can  engage  the  human  mind  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated, — ^and 
the  mischief  of  subscription  are  much  increased  by  the  time 
of  life  at  which  it  is  usually  imposed,  that  moment  of  a  young 
man's  career  when  his  opinions  are  in  the  act  of  formation,  his 
conscience  most  tender,  the  demand  for  sincerity  most  impera- 
tive. The  hardship  and  evil  are  increased  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  hardly  a  statement  to  which  any  objection  can  be 
raised,  in  the  Articles,  which  is  not  neutralized  by  some 
countervailing  expression  in  the  Prayer-book.  The  imposition 
of  subscription  habituates  the  mind  to  give  a  careless  assent  to 
truths  which  it  has  never  considered,  and  naturally  leads  to 
sophistry  in  the  interpretation  of  solemn  obligations  ;  and 
Articles  and  Liturgy  are  sure  to  be  turned  into  weapons  of 
bitter  recrimination  and  exclusion,  when  controversies  arise. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  intelligent,  thoughtful,  highly 
educated  young  men  who,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  were  to 
be  found  in  every  Ordination,  are  gradually  withheld  from  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  profession  to  which  their 
tastes,  their  characters,  and  their  gifts  best  fit  them.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  largely  owing  to  their  reluctance  to 
entangle  themselves  in  obligations  with  which  they  cannot 
heartily  sympathize  and  which  may  hereafter  be  brought 
against  them  to  the  ruin  of  their  peace  and  of  their  professional 
usefulness.     They  cannot  make  the  same  subscriptions  which 
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were  made  without  difficulty  a  generation  ago.  Till  1854, 
subscriptions  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  required  from 
all  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  defended  just  as  clerical 
subscriptions  are  defended  now,  their  repeal  denounced  as  "  a 
desecration  of  what  we  held  to  be  most  sacred  ;  the  destruction 
of  what  we  deemed  most  valuable  in  this  life,  because  it  was 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  life  to  come."  "  Has  the 
faith  of  either  University  suflfered  from  the  change  ?"  he  asks. 
The  eflfect  on  the  minds  of  the  studefnts  was  often  most  per- 
nicious. Bentham,  from  whom  this  requirement  was  made  at 
the  early  age  of  twelve,  declared  that  it  left  a  stain  upon  his 
conscience  which  was  never  effaced  in  after  life,  and  with  this 
feeling  he  dissuaded  a  friend  from  going  to  Oxford  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "a  nest  of  perjury."  How  many  stains 
upon  the  conscience  would  the  history  of  clerical  subscription 
reveal,  if  it  could  be  told  I  Let  the  history  of  the  contentions 
within  the  Church,  exclaims  Stanley,  tell  how  successful  sub- 
scription has  been  in  securing  unanimity.  As  we  have  before 
noticed.  Tract  XC.  showed  how  utterly  subscription  failed  to 
check  Boman  Catholic  opinions  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
And  if  the  influx  of  German  theology  and  the  advance  of 
criticism  has  made  itself  felt,  it  is  not  from  any  relaxation  of 
subscription,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  public  itself  has  become 
impregnated  with  the  doctrines  which  made  their  appearance 
amongst  the  clergy  in  point  of  fact  shortly  after  they  had  t«ken 
root  amongst  the  educated  classes.  And  this  public  opinion, 
observes  Dean  Stanley,  going  directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
while  irresistible  by  any  formulas,  is  and  always  will  be  the 
safeguard  against  eccentricities  and  extravagances  of  opinion 
and  practice.  The  best  security  for  sound  doctrine  is  "  the 
force  of  truth."  The  grandeur  of  Isaiah,  the  pathos  of 
Jeremiah,  the  wisdom  of  Paul,  the  Divine  pre-eminence  of  the 
Gospels,  we  acknowledge  all  the  more  readily,  because  we  have 
not  been  entrapped  into  it.  Would  not  an  attempt  to  enforce 
"  the  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  "  con- 
tained in  the  Da  Imitaiione  Christi  and  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
and  the  **  Christian  Year,"  incalculably  pervert  and  lower  our 
appreciation  and  reverence  of  the  graces  of  those  works? 
"  During  all  the  ages  when  the  oracle  of  Delphi  commanded 
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the  real  reverence  of  G-reece,  the  place  in  which  it  was  enshrined 
needed  no  walls  for  its  defence.  The  awful  grandeur  of  its 
nataral  situation,  the  majesty  of  its  Temple,  were  sufficient 
Its  fortifications — ^as  useless  as  they  were  unseemly — were 
built  only  in  that  disastrous  time  when  the  ancient  feeling  of 
faith  had  decayed,  and  the  oracle  was  forced  to  rely  on  the  arm 
of  flesh,  on  its  bulwarks  of  brick  and  stone,  not  on  its  own 
intrinsic  sanctity.    May  God  avert  this  omen  from  us  I" 

This  is  a  most  meagre  expression  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Stanley  based  the  most  thorough  and  satisfying  discussion  of 
Subscription  which  the  criticid  condition  of  the  English 
Church  has  called  forth,  remarking  upon  the  proofs  which  had 
before  been  afforded  ''  that  when  the  time  has  come  for  great 
and  beneficent  changes  of  opinion,  when  the  champions  of 
truth  and  freedom  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  when  the  government  of  the  country  has  the 
force  and  the  courage  to  strike  the  blow,  then  the  panics  of 
even  laiige  portions  of  the  clergy  will  prove  to  be  so  utterly 
groundless,  that  they  who  entertained  the  fear,  the  sincere  fear, 
lest  the  religious  faith  of  the  Chui'ch  should  be  shaken,  will 
fm^et  the  very  existence  of  those  outworks  which  once  seemed 
to  them  absolutely  essential." 

lY.  In  considering  the  more  important  and  definite  results 
of  Dean  Stanley's  use  of  that  Freedom  of  opinion  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  bis  life  has  been  so  largely  devoted,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  line  which  he  pursues  in  his 
exposition  of  "the  Theology  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Theology  of  a  particular  age 
is  obvious  and  is  illustrated  by  references  to  the  Fathers,  the 
Sch<K)lmen,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centuries.  And  now  "  there  is  a  wide-spread  belief  or  opinion 
expTessed  by  many,  and  felt  by  more,  that  there  have  never 
been  since  the  Beformation  so  many  symptoms  of  a  theological 
change ;  more  gradual,  perhaps,  and  less  defined,  but  hardly 
less  universal  and  important  than  that  involved  in  the  Beforma* 
tion  it8el£"  The  main  impulse  has  come  now,  as  then,  from 
the  German  theologiana  "But  the  effect  of  this  teaching 
would  not  have  been  what  it  has  been  had  it  found  a  less  ready 
reception  in  the  general  literature  and  in  the  religious  instincts 
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of  all  Christendom.  The  works  of  Goethe  and  Walter  Scott 
are  full  of  its  savour.  It  breathes  through  the  whole  of 
Coleridge,  prose  and  verse.  It  is  still  more  strongly  marked  in 
the  poetry  of  Tennyson.  It  has  lit  up  all  the  writings  of  men 
so  different  from  each  other,  and  yet  so  important  each  in  his 
place,  as  Arnold,  Robertson,  and  Milman."  ^*  Essays  and 
Reviews  "  are  its  direct  product,  it  has  inspired  all  that  is  most 
alive  in  French  theology,  and  the  finer  minds  among  High 
Churchmen  and  Boman  Catholics  unconsciously  reflect  it 
This  Theology  may  be  considered  under  its  three  relations,  to 
the  Bible,  to  general  history  and  philosophy,  and  to  Christian 
doctrine. 

1.  The  first  of  these  relations  is  that  which  received  Stanley's 
first  attention  and  which  he  has  treated  most  fully.  I  should 
like  to  make  extracts  from  the  Sermons  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
which  he  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1846  and 
1847,  and  which  foreshadowed  that  broad  and  free  method  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  which  he  has  so  well  developed.  His 
treatment  was  entirely  based  on  Arnold's  views,  and  in  pub- 
lishing the  Sermons  he  observed  that  it  was  to  Arnold  that  all 
similar  works  which  he  might  undertake  would  in  great 
measure  be  due.  His  Sermons  on  the  Form  and  Substance  of 
the  Bible,  published  in  1863,  showed  a  large  advance.  In  this 
year  also  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  brilliant  History  of 
the  Jewish  Churchy  whose  poetical  style  only  warded  off  an 
explosion  as  violent  as  was  caused  by  the  mathematical  lan- 
guage of  Colenso.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  here  to  enter 
upon  any  review  of  this  extensive  work,  the  third  volume  of 
which  has  just  appeared,  and  I  shall  simply  give  one  or  two 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  he  approaches  the  more 
mysterious  questions  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  "  Dimly 
we  see  and  hear,"  he  says,  in  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  Tenth 
Plague,  "in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  that  night,  the 
stroke  which  at  last  broke  the  heart  of  the  King,  and  made  him 
let  Israel  go.  *  At  midnight  the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-born 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-bom  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on 
his  throne,  to  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dun- 
geon ;  and  all  the  first-born  of  cattle.  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in 
the  night,  he  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and 
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there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt,* — the  loud,  frantic,  funeral  wail, 
characteristic  of  the  whole  nation, — 'for  there  was  not  a  house 
where  there  was  not  one  dead/  In  the  Egyptian  accounts  this 
destruction  was  described  as  effected  by  an  incursion  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Jewish  Psalmist  ascribes  it  to  the  sudden  visita- 
tion of  the  plague.  '  He  spared  not  their  soul  from  death,  but 
gave  their  life  over  to  the  pestilence.'  Egyptian  and  Israelite 
each  r^arded  it  as  a  Divine  judgment  on  the  worship,  no  less 
than  the  power  of  Egypt"  He  would  doubtless  agree  with 
Bansen  that  ''the  prominence  given  to  the  destruction  of  the 
first-bom  is  not  to  be  taken  historically,  but  as  the  popular, 
poetic  language  of  tradition."  And  so  of  the  scene  at  Sinai : — 
''Bare  and  unclothed,  the  mountains  rose  around  them;  their 
very  shapes  and  colors  were  such  as  to  carry  their  thoughts 
back  to  the  days  of  old  creation,  'from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing, before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  the  earth 
and  the  world  were  made.'  At  last  the  morning  broke,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  height  Was  it  any 
earthly  form,  was  it  any  distinct  shape,  that  unveiled  itself? 
.  .  .  There  were  thunders,  there  were  lightnings,  there  was 
the  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceeding  loud;  but  on  the  mount  itself 
there  was  a  thick  darkness.  It  was  'the  secret  place  of  thunder.' 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  on  the  skirts  of  that  dark 
cloud,  or  within  it,  was  Moses  himself,  withdrawn  from  view. 
It  is  this  which  represents  to  us  the  seclusion  so  essential  to  the 
Eastern  idea — within  certain  limits  so  essential  to  any  idea — 
of  the  prophet;  that, — 

'  Separato  from  the  world,  his  breast 
Might  deeply  take  and  strongly  keep 
The  print  of  heaven/  " 

"  As  to  this  description  of  the  external  circumstances,''  says  a 
hostile  critic,  "  Professor  Stanley  selects  none  but  the  natural, 
SQch  as  might  have,  and  no  doubt  have,  been  seen  and  heard 
a  thousand  times  at  Sinai — darkness,  clouds,  thick  darkness, 
thunder,  lightnings  He  does,  indeed,  mention  '  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet  exceeding  loud,'  but  that  he  explains  in  a  note — 'Mr. 
Drew  witnessed  a  thunderstorm  at  Serbal,  and  exclaimed,  un- 
consciously, "How  like  the  sound  of  atrumpetl"'  ....  Dr. 
Stanley  does  not  venture  to  say  directly  that  God  did  not  speak 
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with  His  voice,  that  the  people  did  not  hear  the  words  of  the 
Lord  oat  of  the  tire,  but  he  implies  it,  and  by  a  quotation  inti- 
mates that  Moses  in  that  seclusion  necessary  to  the  Eastern  idea 
of  a  prophet,  and  separate  from  the  world,  received  deeply  and 
strongly  in  his  breast  the  print  of  heaven,  and  from  him  it  was 
communicated  to  the  people."  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow 
Dean  Stanley  through  many  similar  situations,  and  especially 
into  the  field  of  Prophecy, — but  his  treatment  will  readily  be 
inferred  by  the  reader.  His  efforts  have  been  '*so  to  delineate 
the  outward  events  of  the  Sacred  History  as  that  they  should 
come  home  with  new  power  to  those  who  by  familiarity  have 
almost  ceased  to  regard  them  as  historical  truth  at  all :  so  to 
bring  out  their  inward  spirit  that  the  more  complete  realization 
of  their  outward  form  should  not  degrade  but  exalt  the  Faith 
of  which  they  are  the  vehicle." 

"We  must  get  rid  of  our  preconceived  theories  of  what  tbe 
Bible  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  out  what  it 
really  is.  The  immense  layers  of  Puritanic,  Scholastic,  Papal, 
Patristic  systems  which  intervene  between  us  and  the  Apostolic 
or  Prophetic  ages — ^the  elevation  of  the  point  of  view  on  which 
those  ages  stand  above  our  own — ^aggravate  the  intensity  of  the 
effort  to  the  natural  sluggishness  of  the  human  heart  and  intel- 
lect" "Find  out  what  the  sacred  writers  really  said— what 
they  really  intended— and  then,  whatever  it  be,  whether  it  be 
prose  or  poetry,  poetry  or  history,  exact  accuracy,  or  manifold 
inaccuracies,  contradictions,  imperfections — scientific,  historical, 
linguistic, — ^that  is,  what  must  be  included  within  the  range  of 
Biblical  Inspiration."  The  results  of  modern  criticism  in  deter- 
mining the  composite  character  of  the  Books— of  the  Psalter — 
of  the  Pentateuch — of  Zechariah— of  Isaiah — of  the  Chronicles 
— ^and  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  date,  tend- 
ency, doctrine,  spirit,  of  each  of  the  books,  in  fixing  thedistinc* 
tion  between  Prophecy  and  Prediction,  and  between  the  literal 
and  the  metaphorical,  give  us  an  advantage  which  cannot  be 
overstated.  "Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  characters  of  David 
and  St  Paul  are  better  appreciated,  more  dearly  loved,  by  a 
man  like  Ewald,  who  approaches  them  with  a  profound  insight 
into  their  language,  their  thoughts,  their  customs,  their  history, 
than  by  a  Scholastic  or  Puritanical  divine  from  whom  the 
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atmosphere  ia  which  the  king  and  the  apostle  moved  was 
almost  entirely  shut  out?*'  "Does  not  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  subject  thus  brought  home  to  us  throw  our  former  systems 
of  theology  into  new  proportions?  Is  it  possible  that  we  can 
now  return  from  this  higher  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  the 
grooves  of  the  *  Summa  Theologi» '  or  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession ?" 

2,  "  As  the  Theology  of  our  age  is  distinguished  by  its  direct 
appeals  to  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  not  to  theories  concerning  the 
Bible — so  also,  it  appeals  to  the  facts  of  history,  science,  and 
philosophy  outside  of  itself,  and  endeavors  to  include  them 
within  itsell"  The  mutual  connection  of  the  different  stages 
of  history,  philosophy,  and  religion  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. The  relation  towards  heathens,  aliens,  assailants  of  the 
established  forms  of  religion,  becomes  completely  shifted.  How 
different  too  is  the  spirit  in  which  religion  is  attacked  by  those 
who  disbelieve!  Compare  the  polemics  of  our  time  with  those 
of  the  age  of  Voltaire.  The  whole  principle  of  the  development 
of  doctrine  is  new,  yet  has  taken  the  first  place  in  every  field 
of  religious  and  philosophic  thought.  Another  great  charac- 
teristic of  modern  theology  is  its  emphasis  upon  the  moral  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  religion,— upon  faithfulness  and  love  and 
truth,  rather  than  upon  ceremony  and  formula  and  miracle. 

3.  The  relations  of  modern  theology  to  Christian  doctrine 
are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  entirely  new  way  in  which 
the  character  of  Christ  Himself  is  approached,  the  endeavor,  on 
the  part  of  men  of  all  schools  of  thought,  to  set  forth  His  real 
mind  and  minutely  delineate  His  acts.  The  moi'e  this  is  done, 
the  more  fully  will  be  understood  the  sense  in  which  He  was 
Divine,  and  the  sense  in  which  He  was  Human.  "  To  know 
Christ — to  ascertain  the  drift,  significance,  relative  importance, 
of  the  tenderness,  wisdom,  truthfulness,  love,  comprehensive- 
ness, elevation,  of  His  whole  appearance,  and  of  the  several 
parts  of  it,  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  deepest  theological 
researches  everywhere.  For  the  sake  of  a  nearer  approach  to 
Him,  much  that  shocks,  much  that  distresses,  may  be  tolerated, 
must  be  endured.  For  the  sake  of  this,  there  are  many  passages 
in  Benan's  work  which  may  be  read  with  the  utmost  instruc- 
tion and  edification."     Even  in  Keble's  poetry  this  natural, 
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human  manner  of  approaching  the  person  of  Christ  is  strikingly 

noticeable.     No  one  who  enters  into  tbe  spirit  of  his  lines  can 

fail  to  see  that  the  whole  question  of  gradual,  imperfect,  partial 

knowledge  in  Christ  is  conceded,  and  that  thus  the  door  is 

freely  opened  to  the  student. 

**  Was  not  our  Lord  a  little  child, 

Taught  by  degrees  to  pray, 
By  father  dear  and  mother  mild 
^utrueted  day  by  day?" 
Or  again : 

"  E*en  He  who  reads  the  heart, 
Knows  what  He  gave  and  what  we  lost,  .  .  . 
By  a  short  pang  of  wonder  crossed 
Seems  at  the  sight  to  start." 

"  These  instances  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  preposterous  to  press  each  line  of  poetry  into  an 
argument  But  the  total  result  is  to  show  how  far  nobler, 
purer,  and  loftier  was  what  may  be  called  the  natural  element 
of  the  poet's  mind,  than  the  artificial  distinctions  in  which  he 
became  involved  as  a  partizan  and  as  a  controversialist.  This 
is  no  rare  phenomenon." 

The  fundamental  principles  of  this  theology  are  as  old  as 
deep  religious  and  philosophic  thought  It  can  appeal  to  a 
long  succession  of  great  witnessea  Its  character  is  universal. 
Its  union  with  the  wide-spread  religious  feelings  of  the  age  is 
the  gaurantee  of  its  strength.  The  calmness  and  confidence  of 
its  advocates,  contrasted  with  the  alarm  and  feverish  vehemence 
of  its  opponents,  are  pledges  of  its  success.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  completeness.  The  doctrine  of  progress  implies  that  the  full 
truth  is  a  goal  to  be  reached,  not  a  starting-point  This  the- 
ology "appeals,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  certainties,  because  it  distin- 
guishes between  essentials  and  non  essentials,  and  endeavors  to 
fasten  on  essentials.  It  accepts  facts  wherever  it  can  find  them 
— facts  of  history,  facts  of  science,  facts  of  philosophy,  above 
all,  the  eternal  facts  of  the  moral  nature  of  God  and  of  man.  .  . 
Such  an  enlargement  of  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  such  a 
distinction  between  things  and  words,  truth  and  custom,  will 
at  the  outset  breed  doubt  and  difficulties.  The  language  of  a 
morbid  and  despairing  theology  is,  *  Whenever  a  doubt  comes 
into  TT/Mir  mind,  fling  it  away  like  a  loaded  shell.'  The  language 
r  nd  hopeful  theology  is  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  *If  a 
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man  begins  with  certainties  he  shall  end  in  doubts ;  but  if  he 
will  be  content  to  begin  with  doubts,  he  will  end  with  certain* 
ties.'  Science,  history,  and  the  principles  of  our  moral  nature, 
are  formidable  antagonists  to  Theology  if  she  sets  herself  against 
them ;  but  they  are  her  very  best  friends  if  she  takes  them  as 
her  counsellors,  her  advisers,  her  alliea" 

Upon  the  question  whether  the  dispensation  of  the  Church 
itself  is  approaching  its  close,  he  thus  remarks :  "  A  serious  com- 
parison of  the  actual  contents  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  actual 
coarse  of  ecclesiastical  events  almost  inevitably  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  existing  matenals,  principles,  and  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Religion  are  far  greater  than  have  ever  yet  been 
employed;  that  the  Christian  Church,  if  it  ever  be  permitted  or 
enabled  to  use  them,  has  a  long  lease  of  new  life,  and  new  hope 
before  it,  such  as  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed.  Look  at  the 
Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and  history  on  the  other ;  see  what  are 
the  points  on  which  the  Scriptures  lay  most  emphatic  stress ; 
think  how  much  of  the  sap  and  life  of  Christendom  has  run  to 
leaf,  and  not  to  fruit ;  remember  how  constant  is  the  protest  of 
Scripture,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  best  spirits  of  the  universal 
chnrch,  against  preferring  any  cause,  of  opinion  or  ceremony,  to 
justice,  holiness,  truth,  and  love:  observe  how  constantly  and 
steadily  all  these  same  intimations  point  to  One  Divine  Object, 
and  One  only,  as  the  centre  and  essence  of  Christianity ;  —  we 
cannot,  with  these  experiences,  hesitate  to  say,  that,  if  the 
Christian  Church  be  drawing  to  its  end,  or  if  it  continue  to  its 
end  with  no  other  objects  than  those  which  it  has  hitherto 
sought,  it  will  end  with  its  acknowledged  resources  confessedly 
undeveloped,  its  finest  hopes  of  usefulness  almost  untried  and 
unattempted.  It  will  have  been  like  an  ungenial  spring  cut 
short  in  full  view  of  the  summer,  a  stately  vessel  wrecked 
within  the  very  sight  of  the  shore." 

Here  I  must  pause  in  a  study  which,  already  far  too  long,  is 
still  most  incomplete  It  is  a  study  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  ranges  over  nearly  every  important  religious  issue  of  our 
time.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  Dean  Stanley's  position  is  one 
which  is  quite  unique  in  the  number  of  vital  questions  which 
it  involves.  There  is  no  subject  bearing  upon  the  connection 
of  Church  and  State,  upon  ecclesiastical  polity,  upon  the  rela- 
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tions  of  old  confessions  to  the  new  religions  conditions  of  the  age, 
for  whose  consideration  he  does  not  constitute  a  natural  point 
of  departure,  and  which  he  has  not  himself  treated  with  a  com- 
bined breadth  and  acuteness  which  command  the  most  thought- 
ful attention.  "  If  we  were  to  attempt  a  description  of  Dean 
Stanley's  characteristics,"  writes  one  of  his  admirers,  "we 
should  name  first,  and  chief  of  all,  his  intense  love  for  the  light 
His  is  not  the  half-despairing  cry  of  Goethe  for  *  more  liffht,' 
but  the  happy  radiant  hopefulness  of  the  child,  whose  great  joy 
is  'to  go  out  and  see  the  sun.'  He  hails  it  with  incense  in  the 
morning.  He  basks  in  its  rays  at  noon-day,  and  he  watches  its 
departing  glories  at  the  sunset  hour.  He  opens  every  door  and 
every  window  to  let  in  the  light  He  is  all  eye  and  all  ear, 
quick  to  receive  all  knowledge  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes. 
He  has  learned  to 

*Siese  upon  truth  where'er  'tis  found, 
On  ChriBtian  or  on  heathen  ground.' " 

If  I  were  to  attempt  a  description  of  his  characteristics,  I  should 
say  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  wondrous  Abbey  whose 
greatest  dean  he  i&  In  such  proportion  as  old  and  new,  the 
past  and  present.  Church  and  nation,  history,  poetry,  and  reli- 
gion, are  mingled  in  the  Abbey,  so  are  they  in  the  man.  For 
the  rest,  1  should  use  his  own  words.  When  Milman  published 
his  celebrated  essay  on  Erasmus,  a  friendly  critic  remarked, 
"  It  is  the  description  of  himsell"  And  when  I  turn  over  the 
pages  of  Stanley's  essay  on  Milman,  I  can  but  say,  '  It  is  the 
description  of  himself 

"  He  belonged  more  to  the  English  nation  than  to  the  Englisb 
Church.  His  severe  taste,  his  nicely-balanced  judgment,  bis 
abundant  knowledge,  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  varied  forms 
of  literaiy  excellence,  enabled  him  to  keep  always  above,  and 
at  the  same  time  almost  always  in  sympathy  with  the  intellect- 
ual movements  of  the  age.  ...  It  was  a  rare  spectacle  in  this 
age  of  broken  resolutions  and  half-completed  works,  to  watch 
his  untiring  and  varied  industry,  his  constant  advance  in  power 
and  knowledge.  ...  He  had  shown  that  it  was  possible  to 
combine  with  the  fire  of  a  poet  the  accuracy  of  a  scholar,  and 
the  more  unamalgamable  qualities  of  a  subtle  theologian  and 
profound  historian.  .  .  .  The  main  course  which  he  chose  was 
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up  that  difficult  and  arduous  road  of  philosophical  and  religious 
inquiry  which  few  have  walked  without  stumbling,  and  from 
which  men  of  his  refined  tastes  and  cautious  disposition 
naturally  shrink.  ...  He  turned  not  to  the  right  side  or  the 
left ;  only  from  whatever  quarter  of  heaven  or  earth,  of  science 
or  religion,  he  seemed  to  catch  any  new  ray  of  light,  thither  he 
turned,  with  the  eagerness  and,  we  must  add,  with  the  humility 
of  a  child  .  .  .  never  fascinated  by  the  love  of  popularit}',  nor 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  unpopularity,  from  sympathy  with  an 
unpopular  cause  or  an  unpopular  nama  Against  injustice  and 
intolerance  everywhere  was  raised  the  protest,  sometimes  of  his 
indignant  voice,  sometimes  of  his  no  less  indignant  and  signifi- 
cant silence.  To  him,  want  of  charity  and  want  of  truth 

were  the  worst  of  heresies.  For  him,  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
to  walk  humbly  with  the  God  of  Justice  and  of  Love,  were  the 
highest  orthodoxy.  Many  have  been  the  younger  and  the 
weaker  brothers  whom  he  has  cheered,  strengthened,  sustained, 
along  the  dark  and  perilous  way ;  not,  it  may  be,  with  the  heroic 
energy  of  Arnold,  or  with  the  soul-stirring  fervor  of  Robertson, 
bnt  with  the  hardly  less  assuring  encouragement,  because  more 
unexpected,  of  the  world-old,  world-wide  experience  of  one 
who,  under  his  multiform  familiarity  with  many  men  and  many 
cities,  had  still  retained  a  sympathy  and  an  intelligence  for 
whatever  moved  the  conscience  or  sought  the  light,  from  what- 
ever quarter.  So  long  as  he  lived,  secure  in  his  high  position, 
there  was  a  lasting  pledge  for  the  freedom,  the  generosity,  and 
the  justice  of  the  English  Church.  So  long  as  that  frail  and 
bent  but  venerable  figure  was  seen  moving  in  and  out  amongst 
us,  so  long  as  that  keen  bright  eye  looked  out  from  beneath 
those  kind  yet  solemn  brows,  there  was  a  certainty  of  welcome 
for  every  fresh  aspiration  after  life  and  knowledge ;  there  was 
a  pledge  that  the  catastrophe  which  he  so  much  dreaded,  the 
severance  of  the  thought  of  England  from  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land, would  not  be  wholly  accomplished.'' 
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Abt.  el— the  WAGNER  FESTIVAL  AT  BAYREUTH. 
Br  GusTAVE  J.  Stobckel,  Mu8.D.,  Yalb  College. 

Since  my  retura  from  Europe,  whither  I  weat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  many  of  my  friends 
have  questioned  me  about  the  musical  enterprise,  in  which 
Wagner  intended  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  conceptions  of 
dramatic  music.  Questions  are  easily  asked,  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  took  Wagner  twenty  years  to  compose  the  Tetral- 
ogy, which  comprises  the  Bing  of  the  Nibelungen ;  when  we 
furthermore  consider  that  the  audience  was  composed  chiefly 
of  musicians  and  art-critics  whose  opinions  about  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  Wagners  music  by  no  means  agree;  I  say,  when  we 
take  all  this  into  consideration,  you  will  easily  understand  the 
embarrassment  I  felt,  when  such  questions  were  asked  of  me 
with  the  expectation  of  an  answer  in  one  sentence.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  reply,  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  my- 
self, and  also  I  hope  to  my  readers,  that  this  Article  has  been 
prepared. 

So  much  pro  and  con  has  been  written  about  Wagner  and  his 
music,  that  I  propose  first  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  princi- 
ples according  to  which  all  arts,  and  especially  the  fine  arts, 
ought  to  be  judged.  I  shall  then  compare  Wagner*s  ideas  with 
them,  and  in  the  description  of  the  Tetralogy  point  out  the 
peculiarities  of  his  system  with  its  excellences  and  defects. 

Art,  defined  as  a  system  of  rules,  by  the  observance  of  which 
the  performance  of  actions  is  facilitated,  includes  the  useful  as 
well  as  the  fine  arts,  but  in  connection  with  our  subject  we  have 
only  to  deal  with  the  latter.  These  rules  form  the  technical 
part  of  art,  and  are  an  essential  acquisition  for  the  art  student. 
Although  one  cannot  be  an  artist  without  them,  they  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  make  one.  Useful  arts  and  the  artizans 
may  and  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  fulfilling  the  demands  of 
an  exact  technique.  Not  so  the  fine  «irt3  and  the  artists.  By 
them  the  technique  is  treated  as  a  servant,  by  the  labor  of  which 
an  ideal  conception  is  represented.  The  spiritual  idea  dictates 
to  the  artist  the  use  of  the  forms,  by  means  of  which  a  true 
representation  of  that  thought,  which  stands  mother  to  the 
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artistic  creation,  can  be  obtained.  The  artist  will  sabject  his 
learning,  his  progress  in  conception  and  treatment — all  the  re- 
qairements  which  the  most  exaciing  technique  could  demand — 
to  the  spiritual  idea-  He  will  exclude  everything  which  does 
not  serve  as  an  expression  to  that  commanding  thought,  and 
every  such  expression,  once  adopted,  he  will  treat  as  subordi- 
nate to  that  idea.  He  will  never  allow  it  to  be  more  than  a 
servant,  nor  to  assume  offending  self-importance. 

It  is,  however,  not  enougfapM  the  fine  arts,  that  an  idea  or 
sentiment  be  the  source  whence  springs  the  artistic  creation, 
but  it  must  be  in  its  expression  (viz.,  the  material  form  which 
it  assumes)  a  beauty,  the  natural  result  of  a  gifted  artists  con- 
templating the  workings  of  mind  and  soul.  Art  is  the  expres- 
sion ofbeaxUy^  beautiJuUy  expressed.  What  is  beauty  ?  Let  me 
relate  an  incident  out  of  my  own  experience  to  illustrate  the 
answer — ^before  I  give- it.  When  as  a  young  man  I  studied 
music,  my  teacher,  Mr.  Joseph  Krebs,  a  Catholic  priest,  re- 
quested me  one  day,  to  attend  the  rehearsal  of  a  mass  which 
was  to  be  performed  at  his  church.  He  instructed  me  to  report 
to  him  my  opinion  of  the  composition.  I  did  so,  wrote  out  a 
lengthy  criticism,  and  expected  to  hand  it  in  at  my  next  lesson. 
When  I  entered  the  recitation  room,  Mr.  Krebs  at  once  asked 
my  opinion  of  the  mass,  before  I  had  a  chance  to  offer  the 
argumentative  document  in  my  pocket  I  replied,  that  it  was 
a  very  pretty  composition.  "  Pretty  T'  said  he,  '^ pretty^  you 
say?"  *^I  did  think  it  pretty,*  was  my  response.  "Then,"  said 
he,  "  it  shall  not  be  performed  in  my  church,  for  only  the  beau- 
tiful shall  enter  the  house  of  God."  And  then  followed  a 
lengthy  discussion  about  the  beautiful  and  the  pretty,  which 
may  be  stated  shortly  as  defining  pretty,  all  that  touches 
our  physical  senses  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and  beautiful,  that 
which  touches  our  soula  I  objected  to  his  condemning  the 
mass  on  my  judgment,  being  so  young  and  inexperienced,  but 
his  reply  was,  that  he  did  not  want  nor  need  the  opinion  of  an 
expert,  or  he  should  not  have  sent  me.  All  he  wanted  to  know 
was  the  impression  the  composition  would  leave  upon  a  young 
mind.  And  as  it  was  only  pretty,  it  could  not  enter  the  sanc- 
tuary. **Take  a  seat,"  he  concluded,  **the  mass  will  never  be 
performed." 
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I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  many  young  people,  who  after 
the  performance  of  comic  opera,  of  negro  minstrelsy,  or  even 
the  more  serious  spectacular  works,  felt  as  if  the  evening  was 
not  properly  concluded  without  some  further  indulgences.  But 
after  an  opera  by  Gluck,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  after  an  oratorio 
by  Handel,  Haydn,  or  Mendelssohn,  the  wildest  of  them  will 
go  home  silently  and  meditate  on  the  impressions  received. 

In  the  one  case  only  the  senses  were  reached,  and  not  a  very 
desirable  appetite  created  ;  in  the  other,  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
were  touched,  and  the  vibrations  of  a  responsive  soul  were 
listened  to  with  elevating  pleasure,  opening  the  mind,  as  it 
were,  to  perceive  a  still  greater  work  than  that  just  witnessed. 
For  every  work  of  art  will  excite  in  us  that  curosity,  which, 
after  fancying  it  has  exhausted  all,  feels  at  the  very  moment 
we  turn  away  that  has  it  seen  or  heard  the  smallest  part  only, 
and  that  a  still  greater  work  hovers  invisibly  above  it.  This 
attribute  of  a  great  work  is  an  infallible  touch-stone  of  its  genu- 
ineness. In  every  one  of  the  fine  arts,  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  poetry,  and  music,  we  find  works  which  fill  the 
soul  with  a  longing  for  something  still  greater  than  that  which 
we  beliold, — a  longing  for  beauty,  of  which  the  represented 
one  in  art  is  but  the  angelic  guide  to  a  more  heavenly  one. 

In  the  fine  arts  the  faculties  of  mind  and  soul  are  called  into 
requisition  for  the  creation  of  works  as  well  as  for  the  contem- 
plation of  them.  The  center  of  the  creating  as  well  as  contem- 
plating power,  however,  lies  in  the  heart  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  what  is  good,  true,  moral,  and  holy,  we  must  be  made  to 
feel  it  And  the  province  of  all  true  art  is  to  make  us  feel  the 
beauty  of  what  is  good,  true,  moral,  and  holy.  For  that  which 
subdues  men  most,  is  not  conscious  obedience,  not  forcibly 
repressed  inclinations  to  evil,  not  the  violent,  self-guiding 
persistency  in  one  rigid  line  of  even  exemplary  conduct,  but 
the  unconscious  reception  of  a  kindly  example;  the  gentle 
compliance  with  what  the  good  and  beautiful  alluringly  ofler, 
and  the  habitual  turning  to  the  divine — like  a  butterfly  to  the 
sunlight  These  are  the  powers  which  lead  men  mysteriously, 
but  surely  on.  The  forces  of  the  mind  must  be  aided  by  the 
allies  of  the  soul.  The  most  severe  dictates  from  the  brain 
will  be  readily  obeyed,  when  approved  by  the  heart     Work 
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is  easy  when  liked,  but  almost  impossible  when  hated.  Earthly 
wisdom  flows  from  the  head,  but  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  the 
heart  lie  the  treasures  bestowed  by  heaven.  There  dwell  the 
beauties  of  divine  origin,  and  whatever  be  the  degrees  of 
thoaght  and  reflection,  they  must  not  be  against  the  tribunal 
of  feeling,  which  holds  its  court  in  the  soul.  For  there  is  no 
good,  no  truth,  no  moral,  no  holy,  without  beauty ;  and  art^  the 
fine  arts  teach  it  and  represent  it 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  art  performs  an  important  task  in 
the  elevation  of  human  nature.  The  flne  sense  of  the  Greeks, 
who  in  the  fine  arts  are  ever  our  masters  and  instructors,  repre- 
sented the  first  poet-musician,  "  Apollo,"  singing  to  immortal 
poetry  immortal  music.  ''Bocks  and  clifi^s  awakened,  and  the 
stony  hearts  dissolved;  beasts  of  the  forest  were  spell-bound, 
and  the  fierce  instincts  of  man  were  tamed ;  birds  listened  in 
their  song,  brooks  ceased  their  lullaby,  and  the  coarse  laugh  of 
revelry  shuddered  at  those  sounds  which  proclaimed  to  hu- 
manity the  sweet  power  of  art,  the  brightness  of  her  glory  and 
her  enlightening  harmony." — LiszL 

So  does  the  music  of  Beethoven  subdue  the  instincts  of 
ferocity,  brutality,  and  sensuality.  He,  by  the  power  of  his 
art,  softens  the  heart  and  ennobles  it ;  he  pours  his  harmonies 
over  the  contradictory  elements  in  the  soul  of  man,  and 
awakens,  encourages,  and  strengthens  all  that  is  noble  in 
human  nature;  his  melodies,  like  bright  shining  lights,  lead 
upward  and  on  to  higher  spheres,  where  low  appetites  and 
vnlgar  desires  cannot  be  admitted. 

There  is  a  scene  in  the  "Mutual  friend,"  describing  the  end 
of  a  long  journey  to  which  Betty  Higden  came.  The  old 
woman,  with  her  true  and  unfaltering  adherence  to  her  ideas  of 
right  and  propriety,  lies  in  the  open  field.  Deadly  sickness 
has  spread  its  pale  veil  over  the  wrinkled  features  of  a  withered 
body,  which  still  holds  a  noble  soul.  Hexham  holds  her  in  her 
arms  and  administers  all  the  consolations  in  her  power.  The 
dying  Betty  Higden  relates  her  life,  every  page  of  which  re- 
cords a  suflfering  but  always  contented  martyr.  To  the  repeated 
anxious  inquiry  of  Hexham,  whether  she  should  not  lift  her 
head  higher,  she  replies,  "Not  yet"  But  when  her  tale  is  fin- 
ished she  says  to  Hexham :  "Bless  ye,  now  lift  me,  my  love." 
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with  His  voice,  that  the  people  did  not  hear  the  words  of  the 
Lord  oat  of  the  lire,  bat  he  implies  it,  and  by  a  quotation  inti- 
mates that  Moses  in  that  seclusion  necessary  to  the  Eastern  idea 
of  a  prophet,  and  separate  from  the  world,  received  deeply  and 
strongly  in  his  breast  the  print  of  heaven,  and  from  him  it  was 
communicated  to  the  people."  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow 
Dean  Stanley  through  many  similar  situations,  and  especially 
into  the  field  of  Prophecy, — but  his  treatment  will  readily  be 
inferred  by  the  reader.  His  efforts  have  been  "so  to  delineate 
the  outward  events  of  the  Sacred  History  as  that  they  should 
come  home  with  new  power  to  those  who  by  familiarity  have 
almost  ceased  to  regard  them  as  historical  truth  at  all :  so  to 
bring  out  their  inward  spirit  that  the  more  complete  realization 
of  their  outward  form  should  not  degrade  but  exalt  the  Faith 
of  which  they  are  the  vehicle." 

"We  must  get  rid  of  our  preconceived  theories  of  what  the 
Bible  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  out  what  it 
really  is.  The  immense  layers  of  Puritanic,  Scholastic,  Papal, 
Patristic  systems  which  intervene  between  us  and  the  Apostolic 
or  Prophetic  ages — ^the  elevation  of  the  point  of  view  on  which 
those  ages  stand  above  our  own — ^aggravate  the  intensity  of  the 
effort  to  the  natural  sluggishness  of  the  human  heart  and  intel- 
lect" "Find  out  what  the  sacred  writers  really  said — what 
they  really  intended— and  then,  whatever  it  be,  whether  it  be 
prose  or  poetry,  poetry  or  history,  exact  accuracy,  or  manifold 
inaccuracies,  contradictions,  imperfections — scientific,  historical, 
linguistic, — ^that  is,  what  must  be  included  within  the  range  of 
Biblical  Inspiration."  The  results  of  modern  criticism  in  deter- 
mining the  composite  character  of  the  Booksr— of  the  Psalter — 
of  the  Pentateuch— of  Zechariah — of  Isaiah — of  the  Chronicles 
— ^and  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  date,  tend- 
ency, doctrine,  spirit,  of  each  of  the  books,  in  fixing  the  distinc- 
tion between  Prophecy  and  Prediction,  and  between  the  literal 
and  the  metaphorical,  give  us  an  advantage  which  cannot  be 
overstated.  "Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  characters  of  David 
and  St  Paul  are  better  appreciated,  more  dearly  loved,  by  a 
man  like  Ewald,  who  approaches  them  with  a  profound  insight 
into  their  language,  their  thoughts,  their  customs,  their  history, 
than  by  a  Scholastic  or  Puritanical  divine  from  whom  the 
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atmosphere  ia  which  the  king  and  the  apostle  moved  was 
almost  entirely  shut  out?"  "Does  not  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  subject  thus  brought  home  to  us  throw  our  former  systems 
of  theology  into  new  proportions?  Is  it  possible  that  we  can 
now  return  from  this  higher  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  the 
grooves  of  the  'Summa  Theologise'  or  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession ?" 

2.  "  As  the  Theology  of  our  age  is  distinguished  by  its  direct 
appeals  to  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  not  to  theories  concerning  the 
Bible — so  also,  it  appeals  to  the  facts  of  history,  science,  and 
philosophy  outside  of  itself,  and  endeavors  to  include  them 
within  itsell"  The  mutual  connection  of  the  different  stages 
of  history,  philosophy,  and  religion  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. The  relation  towards  heathens,  aliens,  assailants  of  the 
established  forms  of  religion,  becomes  completely  shifted.  How 
different  too  is  the  spirit  in  which  religion  is  attacked  by  those 
who  disbelieve!  Compare  the  polemics  of  our  time  with  those 
of  the  age  of  Voltaire.  The  whole  principle  of  the  development 
of  doctrine  is  new,  yet  has  taken  the  first  place  in  every  field 
of  religious  and  philosophic  thought.  Another  great  charac- 
teristic of  modern  theology  is  its  emphasis  upon  the  moral  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  religion, —upon  faithfulness  and  love  and 
truth,  rather  than  upon  ceremony  and  formula  and  miracle. 

8.  The  relations  of  modern  theology  to  Christian  doctrine 
are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  entirely  new  way  in  which 
the  character  of  Christ  Himself  is  approached,  the  endeavor,  on 
the  part  of  men  of  all  schools  of  thought,  to  set  forth  His  real 
mind  nnd  minutely  delineate  His  acts.  The  more  this  is  done, 
the  more  fully  will  be  understood  the  sense  in  which  He  was 
Divine,  and  the  sense  in  which  He  was  Human.  "  To  know 
Christ — ^to  ascertain  the  drift,  significance,  relative  importance, 
of  the  tenderness,  wisdom,  truthfulness,  love,  comprehensive- 
ne®,  elevation,  of  His  whole  appearance,  and  of  the  several 
parts  of  it,  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  deepest  theological 
researches  everywhere  For  the  sake  of  a  nearer  approach  to 
Him,  much  that  shocks,  much  that  distresses,  may  be  tolerated, 
mast  be  endured.  For  the  sake  of  this,  there  are  many  passages 
in  Benan^s  work  which  may  be  read  with  the  utmost  instruc- 
tion and  edification."     Even  in  Keble's  poetry  this  natural, 
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inventioD  of  an  endless  melodic  flow,'  which  adapts  itself  to 
every  word  and  action  of  the  play,  thus  giving  to  the  poetry 
its  highest  expression.  For  every  prominent  situation  and 
character  he  invents  a  leading  musical  motive,  which  accom- 
panies it  whenever  it  appears  or  reappears.  As  auxiliaries  are 
used :  1.  The  music  of  the  orchestra,  which  under  his  treat- 
ment is  now  the  principal  factor  in  the  opera.  2.  The  group- 
ing of  actors  into  living  tableaux.  8.  The  reproduction  of  the 
phenomena  of  natura  4.  The  architecture  of  the  theater,  in 
building  not  only  temples  and  palaces,  but  also  subterranean 
caves,  the  habitations  of  the  dwarfe,  of  the  giants,  and  of  the 
gods.  5.  Paintings,  representing  beautiful  landscapes,  illumin- 
ated by  ever-changing  light.  Thus  in  accordance  with  his 
views,  he  draws  all  the  fine  arts  into  his  service.  The  musical 
drama  of  the  future  is  therefore  not  simply  a  musical  work. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  arts  claim  an  equal  share.  It  is  the 
product  of  their  union  under  the  guidance  of  his  hand. 

As  to  the  forms  of  poetry,  Wagner  has  adopted  alliteration. 
Iambics  and  trochees  and  all  the  measures  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern use  were  found  unfit  for  the  Nibelungen,  except  allitera- 
tion, which  is  used  in  the  old  Edda  and  the  Volsungen  and 
Nibelungen-Saga*s,  from  which  the  theme  for  the  ring  of  the 
Nibelungen  is  taken.  He  handled  this  material  with  the  ut- 
most freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  all  the  fine  arts  as 
interpreters  of  his  system.  There  is  one  reigning  idea  through- 
out the  four  dramas  which  comprise  the  Teti'alogy,  viz :  the 
curse  of  the  gold,  which  destroys  all  who  are  hunting  for  it, 
gods,  giants,  dwarfs,  and  men.  The  preliminary  drama  of  the 
first  night  contains  the  genesis  of  the  work  and  brings  but 
gods,  giants,  and  dwarfe  upon  the  stage.  These  three  are 
antagonistic  forces.  The  gods,  who  dwell  in  Walhalla;  the 
giants,  who  live  upon  high  precipices  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tains; and  the  dwarfs,  who  are  busy  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
strive  for  supremacy,  obtainable  through  the  gold,  hidden  in 
the  waters  of  the  river  Rhine.  This  Rhinegold  comes  first 
into  the  possession  of  the  dwarfs;  The  gods  deprive  them  of 
it,  but  have  to  deliver  it  to  the  giants  as  ransom,  from  whom  it 
is  won  by  man.  The  curse  of  the  gold,  however,  brings  destruc- 
tion to  every  one  of  its  possessors  and  the  drama  ends  by  re- 
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storing  it  to  the  Biver  Rhine,  whence  it  was  originally  taken. 
Thus  a  ring  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  whole  Tetralogy ;  the 
end  runs  back  to  the  banning. 

As  none  of  Germany's  opera  houses  would  have  the  facilities 
Of  personalia  for  the  representation  of  the  Ring  of  the  Nibel- 
ungen,  Wagner  formed  a  joint  stock  company,  the  members 
of  which,  under  the  name  of  Patrons,  were  furnished  with  a 
Patranafs'Sckein  (a  ticket  at  the  price  of  900  marks =$250  in 
gold),  which  admitted  them  to  a  cycle  of  three  performances, 
each  consisting  of  the  whole  drama  of  four  nights.  With  funds 
thus  raised,  Wagner  laid  the  corner-stone  to  the  theater  in 
Baypeuth  in  1872.  Its  plan  was  conceived  and  carried  out 
according  to  the  principle  of  concentrating  all  the  attention  of 
the  audience  upon  the  staga  The  auditorium  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheater.  At  its  highest  point  is  the  King's 
gallery,  extending  just  behind  the  last  row  of  seats  over  the 
whole  widtb  of  the  auditorium.  It  accommodates  100  persons. 
Above  it  a  gallery  for  free  admissions  gives  room  for  206.  From 
the  King's  gallery  down  to  the  stage  the  rows  of  seats  hold 
1845  persons  There  are  no  aisles,  no  Proscenium  boxes,  nothing 
to  attract  the  attention  from  the  stage.  The  auditorium  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  a  free  arena,  in  the  antique  style,  framed 
in  on  both  sides  with  Corinthian  columns,  between  which  are 
the  entrances,  and  on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  chandeliers  for 
lighting  the  house.  The  ^ide  walls  reach  without  a  break  to 
the  ceiling,  which  in  form  of  a  tent  seems  to  stretch  into  the 
»tber. 

The  length  of  the  whole  stage  is  108  feet,  width  118  feet, 
height  87  feet  The  depth  under  the  stage  is  80  feet  It  is 
here  that  the  orchestra  is  seated,  in  a  diminutive  amphi- 
theater-form, like  the  auditorium.  At  its  highest  point  sits  the 
conductor,  facing  all  his  performers.  The  lowest  half  is  roofed 
over  in  the  shape  of  a  prompter's  box,  its  open  face  looking 
toward  the  conductor ;  its  upper  half  is  roofed  over  in  a  similar 
bat  reversed  way,  so  that  its  open  space  shows  toward  the 
stage.  The  sound  from  the  lower  portion  is  by  the  reflecting 
roof  thrown  upon  the  higher  portion  of  the  orchestral  amphi- 
theater, and  from  there  upon  the  stage  by  the  reversed  roof. 
The  string  and  wooden  instruments  are  placed  under  the  upper 
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roof,  the  brass  and  bass  iDstruments  under  the  lower.  The 
so-called  Proscenium^  thus  divided  by  the  upper  roof  (which 
projects  a  little  over  the  floor  of  the  stage),  leads  by  two 
passages  into  the  auditorium,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
curtain,  brown  and  gray  in  stripes,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  golden 
border.  It  is  drawn  aside  and  upwards  so  as  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  some  unseen  hands  have  moved  it  very  gracefully 
out  of  sight  The  whole  house  is  held  in  the  same  colors  as  the 
curtain,  and  fills  the  beholder  with  a  sober,  expectant  spirit, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  The  building  in  its 
outside  appearance  betrays  its  temporary  character.  Its  frame- 
work is  of  wood,  bricked  in ;  and  back  of  the  stage  is  an  addi- 
tional building  for  the  engine,  for  motors,  and  for  machinery. 
The  following  forces  were  employed  for  the  performance  of 
the  Tetralogy  in  August  last : 

1.  The  Orchestra. — ^It  consisted  of  82  violins,  12  violas,  12 
cellos,  8  bassos,  4  flutes,  4  oboes,  1  English  horn,  3  clarionets, 
1  bass  clarionet,  4  bassoons,  1  contra-bassoon,  7  French  boms, 
4  tubas,  1  contra-bass  tuba,  3  trumpets,  1  bass  trumpet,  4  trom- 
bones, 1  bass  trombone,  3  pair  of  kettle-drums,  8  harps,  a  32- 
feet  organ-bass,  and  six  supernumeraries,  in  all  120  men,  under 
the  direction  of  Hans  Bichter,  the  Vienna  Capellmeister.  Most 
of  this  force  was  composed  of  concert  masters,  professors, 
virtuosi,  court-and-chamber  musicians,  who  volunteered  their 
services.  Hence  the  performance  in  midsummer,  when  all 
those  engaged  at  the  principal  opera  houses  have  their  vacation, 
during  which  they  could  respond  to  Wagner's  call 

2.  The  Singers^  numbering  23  solo  and  37  chorus  singers,  60 
in  all. 

3.  The  Mechanical  Artists^  represented  by  1  machinist,  2 
decoration-painters,  1  stage-builder,  2  architects,  1  professor 
for  costumes  and  requisites,  1  for  chorography,  and  1  engineer 
for  illumination.     Each  of  these  had  workmen  at  his  disposal. 

The  active  artistic  force  in  the  representation  of  the  Eing  was 
therefore  190  men.  The  rehearsals  began  Jane  3d,  and  ended 
August  9th.  On  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th  of  the  latter  month 
the  first  performance  took  place ;  a  week  later  the  second,  and 
the  following  week  the  third  and  last  I  attended  the  second 
performance. 
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The  Rhinegold. 
The  prologae  to  the  Trilogy  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
forces  which  are  to  be  employed  in  the  following  performances. 
It  contains  the  germs  oat  of  which  the  dramatic  characters  are 
developed.  The  performance  begins  at  6  o'clock.  From  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  until  the  drawing  of  the  curtain,  the 
visitors  walk  or  drive  to  the  hill  upon  which  the  theater  stands, 
aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  of  Bayreuth.  They  gather  in 
groups  upon  the  walks  in  open  air,  or  in  the  restaurants  erected 
on  both  sides  of  the  slope,  upon  which  the  opera-house  stands 
above  them  in  the  middle.  These  groups  are  formed  largely 
according  to  nationality,  crafts,  social  grades  in  society,  and 
occasional  acquaintanceshipa  Scientific  men,  poets,  musicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects ;  journalists  and  bankers, 
counts  and  princes,  were  all  represented,  coming  from  almost 
every  civilized  country.  It  seemed  as  if  the  pictures  of  cele- 
brated men,  which  we  see  in  art  stores,  had  suddenly  stepped 
out  of  their  frames,  and  stood  right  before  you.  One  could  not 
walk  three  steps  without  giving  elbow-room  to  some  celebrity. 
Suddenly  the  conversational  hum  in  this  babel  of  tongues  is 
interrupted  by  the  call  of  eight  trumpeters,  the  signal  to  take 
seats.  Everybody  responds  by  going  to  that  entrance,  which 
leads  him  to  his  moveable  cane  seat,  where  he  waits,  standing 
and  talking  until  the  signal  is  repeated  within  the  house.  From 
that  moment  until  the  curtain  drops  not  a  sound  is  heard  from 
the  audience.  The  lights  are  turned  down,  the  seats  lowered 
and  taken,  and  all  eyes  fixed  upon  the  curtain.  The  prelude 
begins.  In  the  deepest  bass  an  organ-point  is  intoned  upon 
E  flat,  which  lasts  through  the  whole  introduction.  Horns 
follow  each  other  successively  in  the  intervals  of  the  Major 
Triad  in  £  flat,  and  a  motive  is  created,  which  denotes  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  world ;  innocent  and  happy,  because 
undisturbed  by  passions  and  emotions,  and  the  train  of  feelings 
created  by  thenu  The  eflfect  of  this  composition  is  a  peculiar 
one  The  mind  of  the  listener  cannot  but  accept  the  fact  that 
it  is  on  the  eve  of  an  event,  in  which  primitive  elements  unfold 
themselves  to  its  eye.  No  other  composer  has  ever  attempted 
a  composition  of  such  length  (186  measures)  with  the  harmony 
of  bat  one  chord.     Yet  no  monotony  is  felt     The  gradation 
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from  the  lowest  depths  to  the  highest  pitch,  from  the  softest 
pp.  to  the  loudest  ff.,  from  the  lull  and  murmur  of  a  few  instru- 
ments to  the  talk  and  uproar  of  them  all,  is  so  well  distributed, 
that  by  the  time  the  curtain  opens,  you  are  well  prepared  for 
the  picture  which  unfolds  itself,  only  dimly  visible  out  of  mists 
and  vapors.  Under  a  dark  green  twilight  the  first  scene  pre- 
sents itself.  It  is  laid  upon  that  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Ehine  where  rocks  and  cliflfs  abound.  In  its  quietly  flowing 
waters,  which  fill  the  whole  space  of  the  stage,  swim  the  Rhine- 
daughters  in  graceful  movements.  They  watch  over  the  pure 
Ehinegold  resting  upon  one  of  the  rocks.  In  monosyllables 
they  chant  their  lovely  Wagalaweia.  Alberich,  the  dwarf  king 
of  the  Nibelungen,  deformed,  homely,  and  full  of  mischief, 
comes  from  a  subterranean  passage  and  watches  the  nymphs. 
He  tries  to  make  love  and  to  catch  first  one  and  then  another, 
and  becomes  comically  excited  by  his  failures.  Whilst  he 
shakes  his  fist  at  the  Bhine-daughters,  a  sunbeam  penetrates 
the  waters,  and  reveals  the  gold.  It  shines  with  radiant  splen- 
dor. The  whole  river  seems  to  be  warmed  up  by  the  glittering 
sunbeam,  which  is  reflected  a  thousandfold  by  the  gold,  now 
in  dazzling  light  The  scenic  effect  is  beautiful.  One  sits 
before  the  picture  enchanted.  Like  as  in  a  dream  one  looks 
at  the  fairy  scene  before  him,  which  the  nj^mphs,  singing  and 
swimming,  enliven  by  their  graceful  movements  and  lively 
song.  Alberich,  astonished,  bewildered,  and  still  under  the 
excitement  of  his  unsuccessful  attempts,  asks  for  the  meaning 
of  the  luster  which  sheds  its  magic  through  the  waters.  The 
nymphs  laugh  at  him,  and  in  their  soliloquy  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  power  sleeping  in  the  gold  would  make  its  possessor 
the  master  of  the  world.  No  one  however  could  get  the  charm 
without  abjuring  love  forever.  They  tease  the  dwarf,  telling 
him  that  no  danger  could  be  anticipated  from  one  who  had 
chased  them  through  the  ordeal  just  passed.  To  their  dismay, 
Alberich,  overmastered  by  a  demoniac  determination,  curses 
love,  steals  the  gold,  and  disappears  in  the  passage  through 
which  he  entered.  The  nymphs  dive  after  him,  and  amid  cries 
of  despair  are  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  which 
are  disturbed,  and  move  in  heavy  convulsions  down  into  an 
endless  abyss.     By  degrees  the  scene  changes  from  a  disturbed 
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river  ioto  a  misty  region,  behind  which  a  twilight  illumination 
converts  the  fogs  into  light  clouds.  The  gray  dawn  of  ap- 
proaching morn  dissolves  these  into  invisible  eether,  and  re- 
veals a  beautiful  landscape,  with  Wotan  and  Fricka  sleeping 
upon  flowery  beds.  In  the  background  stands  a  castle,  illu- 
minated with  growing  splendor  by  the  rising  sun.  To  this,  the 
second  scene,  the  orchestral  interlude  leads  through  descriptive 
music  into  the  incomparably  beautiful  Walhallmotiv,  the  appro- 
priate interpreter  of  the  scene. 

The  design  of  the  first  scene  seems  to  be,  to  represent  the 
primary  conditions  of  innocence  by  the  pure  gold,  the  primitive 
element  of  the  water,  and  the  nympha  Alberich  disturbs  the 
era  of  innocence  by  cursing  love  and  stealing  the  gold  ;  eternal 
night  breaks  over  the  guilty  depth.  The  music  to  the  entire 
scene  is  entrusted  to  the  orchestra,  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  which  is  sung  by  the  Rhine-daughters.  The  description 
of  the  sinking  of  the  waters  into  the  endless  abyss,  by  the 
orchestral  music,  is  a  master  piece  of  its  kind.  The  musical 
declamations  of  Alberich  scarcely  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
ordinary  speech. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  second  scene,  I  will  explain  the 
nature  and  office  of  the  deities  appearing  in  the  drama. 

Wotan  and  Fricka  stand,  according  to  the  northern  mythology, 
at  the  head  of  the  Asen  or  columns,  upon  which  the  foundation 
of  the  world  rests,  as  Jupiter  and  Juno  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Olympian  god& 

Wotan  is  the  spirit  of  nature,  the  sum  of  all  creating  forces, 
the  father  of  all. 

Fricka,  the  wife  of  Wotan,  is  the  protectress  of  matrimony, 
and  gives  blessing  to  the  family  relations. 

Donner  (Thunder)  is  the  mightiest  of  the  Asen  after  Wotan. 
His  attribute  is  th^  hammer,  with  which  he  gathers  the  clouds 
into  the  storm  and  defends  Walhalla  against  the  giants  (just 
as  Jupiter  hurled  the  thunderbolts  against  the  Cyclops,  when 
they  tried  to  storm  Olympus). 

Frya  is  the  goddess  of  Spring,  Love  and  Immortality. 

Erda  is  the  p)ersonification  of  mother  earth. 

Froh  is  the  god  of  peace  and  commerce. 
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Loge,  Loki,  is  the  personificatioD  of  fire  in  its  destructive 
capacity.  He  is  the  bad  principle,  the  Mephistopheles  among 
the  gods,  distinguished  by  tricks,  deceit,  cunning  (and  the 
abilities  of  a  modern  prime  minister). 

Fafner  and  Fasolt  are  giants.  The  words  imply  watchmen 
of  a  treasure. 

Walhalla  is  a  compound  of  u;aZ=  the  body  of  a  fallen  hero, 
and  halla,  the  equivalent  for  our  word  hall.  It  signifies  the 
heavenly  place  where  the  bodies  of  fallen  heroes  are  received 
by  Wotan. 

The  second  scene,  with  Wotan  and  Fricka  sleeping  upon 
flowery  beds  in  a  most  enchanting  landscape,  with  the  paluce  of 
the  gods  towering  up  in  the  background,  is  a  perfect  wonder  of 
stage  effects.  It  captivates  the  eye  of  the  beholder  by  its  never 
dreamt-of  splendor.  Between  the  castle  and  the  resting  place 
of  Wotan  and  Fricka  flows  the  Rhine.  Upon  its  borders  out 
of  subterranean  regions  grows  the  elm  tree  of  the  world.  Its 
branches  stretch  into  the  heavens ;  the  clouds  are  its  leaves  and 
the  stars  are  its  golden  fruit  The  castle  was  built  by  the 
giants  for  Wotan,  who  had  promised  them  the  goddess  Frya  as 
a  recompense.  He  did  so  by  the  advice  of  Lc^e.  Fricka  also 
wanted  the  building.  She  is  like  Juno,  jealous  of  her  mighty 
spouse,  and  thinks  he  will  like  home  better,  when  it  is  a 
splendid  mansion. 

As  Wotan  awakes  he  sees  the  castle,  of  which  he  was  dream- 
ing, in  reality  before  him.  While  he  expresses  his  satis&ction 
and  delight,  Fricka  utters  her  sorrow  over  the  expected  loss  of 
Frya.  During  their  dialogue,  Frya  comes  in  great  haste, 
praying  for  protection  against  the  gaints,  who  follow  and  claim 
her.  Fricka,  Froh  and  Donner,  coming  from  the  opposite  side, 
intend  to  shelter  her  against  the  Cyclops,  but  Wotan  is  unwilling 
to  break  the  contract,  which  is  carved  upon  his  spear.  Finally, 
Loge  appears,  and  is  appealed  to  by  Wotan,  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  dilemma,  into  which  they  got  by  his  advice.  Loge,  instead 
of  applying  himself  to  the  case  in  question,  relates  the  story  of 
Alberich's  theft  of  the  Ehinegold,  and  tells  them  that  a  ring 
and  tarn-helmet  have  already  been  made  out  of  the  gold ;  the 
first  ensuring  the  reign  over  all  the  world,  the  second  enabling 
its  possessor  to  make  himself  invisible  or  to  change  into  what- 
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ever  form  he  should  wish.  He  embellishes  his  tale  with 
ingenious  descriptions  of  the  immense  treasures  stored  up  by 
the  Nibelungen.  By  this  device  he  creates  in  gods  and  giants 
the  strongest  desire  for  the  possession  of  ring  and  helmet  and 
treasures.  The  giants  offer  to  release  Frya  in  exchange  for  the 
Nibelungenhort.  Wotan  also  is  determined  to  have  it,  but  on 
no  condition  will  he  part  with  it  (The  whole  controversy 
reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  huntsmen  who  divided  the 
bear's  hide  before  they  had  him.)  The  giants,  getting  impatient, 
finally  take  Frya  by  force,  promising  Wotan  to  give  him  time 
nntil  next  day's  eve,  when  he  will  have  to  produce  the 
Nibelungenhort  for  them,  or  part  with  the  goddess  forever. 
The  helpless  gods  stand  by  and  suffer  her  to  be  dragged  away 
by  the  giants.  Wotan,  assisted  by  his  adviser  Loge,  descends 
now  through  a  crevice  in  the  rocks  to  Nibelheim,  the  home  of 
the  dwarfs.  Sulphurous  vapors  rise  immediately  upon  their 
disappearance,  spreading  over  the  whole  stage  and  changing  into 
dark  clouds  rising  upwards.  By  degrees  the  clouds  are  trans- 
formed into  rocks  and  cliffs  forming  subterranean  cavea  The 
whole  scene  seems  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  A  dark-red  twilight  dawns  upon  the  ever  chang- 
ing aspect  of  the  scene ;  from  the  farthest  distance  the  tinkling 
sound  of  anvils  reaches  the  ear,  which  first  seems  to  come 
nearer  and  louder  and  then  again  is  lost  in  the  distance  in  the 
softest  echos  and  reverberations.  At  this  point  the  scene 
presents  a  seemingly  endless  cave,  with  numberless  shafts  and 
levels.  The  music  wanders  from  the  mysteriously  busy  motive, 
illustrating  the  character  of  Loge,  through  chromatic  runs  in 
Arpeggio  harmonies,  into  the  characteristic  forging  motive, 
accompanied  by  the  Fanfare  of  the  Ehinegold.  Into  this  sea 
of  sound,  the  tuned  anvils  behind  the  scene  add  their  rhythmi- 
cal beauties.  The  symbolic  meaning  of  this  mixture  of 
motives  is  to  tell  the  story,  that  the  ring  has  already  been  made 
by  the  Nibelungen. 

Again  it  is  the  wonderful  splendor  of  the  scene,  created 
gradually  before  the  beholder's  eye,  that  keeps  the  audience 
spell-bound.  In  the  cave  is  seen  Alberich,  who  drags  the 
reluctant  Mime  (his  brother,  the  smith,  by  whose  skill  ring  and 
helmet  were  made)  from  one  of  the  side  chambers.     He  pays 
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the  workman  by  kicks  and  cuffs.  He  pinches,  slaps,  and  whips 
him,  and  when  he  departs  for  the  forge,  leaves  him  half  dead 
upon  the  ground.  In  this  condition  Mime  is  found  by  Wotan 
and  Loge,  who  descend  through  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
cavern.  From  him  they  learn  all  about  ring  and  helmet. 
Alberich,  however,  returns  very  soon,  driving  with  his  whip 
the  whole  crowd  of  Nibelungen  before  him.  They  carry  his 
accumulated  treasures  upon  their  backs  and  put  them  upon  a 
heap.  They  perform  their  task  silently,  forming  the  most 
grotesque  groups  in  peculiar  and  laughable  movements,  lai^ely 
dictated  by  Alberich's  whip.  At  the  moment  of  noticing 
Wotan  and  Loge  the  Nibelungen  are  commanded  by  their  king 
to  depart  with  their  treasure.  Under  cries  of  despair  the 
strange  crowd  disappears.  Alberich  now  wants  to  know  the 
reason  of  the  visit  from  such  mighty  guests.  Loge  assures  him 
of  their  friendly  design,  tells  him  of  the  fabulous  tales  which 
they  had  heard  of  his  wealth,  and  succeeds  in  exciting  in  the 
dwarf  the  desire  to  show  his  mighty  rivals  what  he  could  do 
with  the  helmet  He  changes  first  into  a  dragon  and  then  into 
a  toad,  in  which  form  they  capture  and  bind  him  and  return  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  scene  changes  in  the  reverse 
order  into  a  free  landscape  upon  mountain  heights  overhung  by 
mists  and  clouds.  Wotan  and  Loge  bring  Alberich  from  a 
shaft  and  induce  him  to  part  with  his  treasures,  for  his  freedom. 
He  gives  the  curse  to  the  gold  into  the  bargain  and  returns  to 
his  home.  The  fogs  clear  away,  from  one  side  comes  Donner, 
Froh,  and  Fricka,  from  the  other  the  giants  and  Frya,  the  captive 
goddess,  whose  presence  restores  the  youthful  appearance  of 
the  gods  which  they  had  lost  since  her  captivity.  By  the 
advice  of  Erda,  who  appears  as  a  vision,  Wotan  finally  yields 
to  the  demands  of  the  giants,  and  Frya  is  liberated  in  exchange 
for  the  Nibelungen  treasure.  Fafncr  and  Fasolt  pack  the 
ransom  in  sacks  and  get  into  a  dispute  about  the  division  of  the 
spoils.  In  the  encounter  which  follows,  Fasolt  is  killed,  and 
Erda's  prophecy  that  a  curse  clings  to  the  gold,  is  fulfilled. 
Wotan  commands  Donner  to  clear  the  mists  and  fogs  away. 
He,  in  obedience,  ascends  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountains 
in  the  background  and  commands  the  vapors  to  form  them- 
selves into  thunder  clouds.      Lightning  and   thunder  follow, 
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with  all  the  uproar  of  enraged  elements.  When  the  calm  is 
restored  a  rainbow  appears  over  the  river,  forming  a  bridge  to 
a  castle  standiug  in  the  clouds  in  splendor  and  light  Over 
this  rainbow-bridge  the  gods  walk  into  their  new  mansion, 
built  by  the  giants  and  paid  for  by  the  dwarfs.  For  the  first 
time  the  name  of  Walhalla  is  applied  to  the  castle.  This 
closing  scene,  although  poetically  conceived,  was  not  executed 
as  well  as  the  former  ones.  Clouds,  mists  and  vapors  could  no 
longer  be  employed  to  heighten  the  illusion.  The  sinking 
evening  sun  illuminated  it  rather  too  distinctly.  The  rainbow 
looked  like  a  painted  drawbridge,  over  which  gods  with  very 
human  faces  strode  with  the  customary  abominable  stage 
strides.  But  the  music  accompanying  the  scene  was  beautiful. 
The  Walhalla  motive  developed  itself  into  a  splendid  orchestral 
composition,  which  took  the  listener  into  higher  regions. 
Whether  or  no,  he  was  transformed,  carried  away  with  the 
gods  to  heavenly  mansions. 

As  will  be  observed,  Wagner  has  in  this  first  of  the  dramas 
adhered  very  severely  to  his  system.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Rhine-daughters'  charming  song,  all  the  dramatic  characters 
had  only  musical  declamation.  Embellished,  however,  as  it 
was,  by  the  all-absorbing  descriptive  music  of  the  orchestra,  it 
could  not  be  understood,  and  remained  a  sealed  book  to  those 
who  had  not  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  text  before- 
hand. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  music.  Its  leading  mo- 
tives, their  applications  and  combinations,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, had  to  address  themselves  more  to  the  head  than  the 
heart,  more  to  the  understanding  than  the  feeling.  Wagner  in 
deposing  the  singer  has  installed  other  despots  in  his  place. 
The  orchestra  and  the  scenery  are  more  domineering  than  the 
singer  in  his  wildest  excesses. 

The  vapors  and  clouds  are  not  always  a  dramatic  necessity. 
A  god,  upon  his  disappearance,  should  leave  no  sulphurous 
vapors  behind,  which  are  more  in  harmony  with  his  Satanic 
majesty.  In  the  Rhiuegold  they  are  made  to  appear  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  scene.  Wagner  himself  has  very 
severely  and  justly  condemned  such  practices.  He  calls  them 
effects,  a  word  used  in  the  German  language  for  a  result  without 
a  cause.     He  has  been  severely  criticized  by  his  opponents  for 
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mishaps  in  the  machinery  and  the  consequent  failure  in  the  scenic 
representation.  I  think  it  unjust  to  Wagner  the  poet  and 
composer,  however  well  applied  to  Wagner  the  performer. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bhinegold  is  a  drama 
well  constructed  for  the  display  of  scenery,  and  the  peculiar 
musical  talent  of  the  composer.  In  descriptive  music  of  the 
wonderful  and  exceptional  he  succeeds  best,  and  Rhinegold  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  such  scenes. 

The   Walkure. 

The  word,  a  compound  of  Wal,  already  explained,  and 
kiiren,  to  prepare,  signifies  the  female  attendants  of  the  gods. 
The  Walkiiren,  clad  in  armor  and  mounted  on  spirited  horses, 
decide  the  fate  of  heroes  in  battles,  and  prepare  and  bring  the 
fallen  ones  to  the  heavenly  mansions.  These  heroes  are  har- 
vested, so  to  speak,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  and  will  of 
the  Wotan,  in  order  to  gather  a  host  of  the  noblest  and  strong- 
est of  the  human  race  for  the  defence  of  Walhalla  against  the 
Giants.  Symbolically  the  Walkiiren  are  the  personification 
of  the  will  and  wish  of  Wotan. 

Ring,  helmet,  and  Nibelungen  treasure  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Giant  Fafner,  who  hides  them  in  a  large  cavern  in 
the  midst  of  a  wild  forest  He  changes  himself  into  a  dragon  by 
means  of  the  Tarn  helmet  and  keeps  watch  over  them.  Wotan, 
in  order  not  to  lose  the  reign  over  the  world,  must  regain  the 
ring.  Neither  he,  being  bound  by  his  contract,  nor  any  other 
god,  can  do  anything  directly.  Wotan  must  raise  among  men 
a  hero,  who  will  conquer  the  dragon  so  that  he  can  repossess 
himself  of  the  treasure. 

With  these  explanations  we  will  again  go  into  the  theater. 
The  performance  begins  at  four.  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  each 
of  the  three  acts,  of  which  each  of  the  last  three  dramas  consist. 
Between  every  act  sufficient  time  (from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour)  is  allowed  for  a  visit  to  the  restaurants.  After  the 
audience  is  seated,  called  by  the  signal  as  on  the  first  day,  the 
orchestra  represents  in  a  wild  and  stormy  prelude  the  last 
phases  of  a  subsiding  thunder  storm.  It  has  a  few  reminis- 
cences of  the  last  scene  in  Rhinegold,  and  of  Donner  with  the 
hammer  and  the  motive,  by  which  he  then  and  there  gathered 
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the  clouds  into  the  storm.  When  the  last  echoes  of  the  thunder 
reverberate  through  the  house  and  the  marked  staccatos  of  the 
thunder-motive  fall  upon  our  ear  like  heavy  straggling  rain- 
drops, left  behind  the  raging  storm,  then  the  curtain  opens  and 
the  view  presents  a  room  in  an  ancient  German  mansion.  A 
giant  elm  tree  spreads  its  branches  over  the  roof.  Its  trunk  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Upon  the  walls  hang  household 
utensils  and  braided  mats.  To  the  right  is  a  coUossal  fireplace, 
to  the  left  and  toward  the  back  are  doors,  the  latter  leading 
into  the  open  air.  Through  this  door,  enters  Siegmund  hastily, 
and  nervously  agitated.  He  sinks  exhausted  upon  the  floor 
and  falls  asleep.  Thus  finds  him  Sieglinde,  the  wife  of 
Handing,  whose  abode  the  room  represents.  Siegra  und,  aroused, 
asks  for  water.  Sieglinde  offers  him  refreshments,  and  makes 
htm  acquainted  with  the  name  of  her  husband.  During  their 
interview  they  become  passionately  attached  to  each  other,  so 
much  so,  that  Sieglinde  resolves  to  fly  with  Siegmund  from  the 
yoke  of  oppression,  to  which  she  was  forced  by  Hunding. 
Handing  had  conquered  and  killed  her  whole  family  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  (except  a  twin  brother  and  her  father)  and  then 
wedded  her.  The  music,  in  extreme  beauty,  describes  the  agi- 
tation of  both  and  the  gradual  growth  of  their  attachment. 
The  love  motive,  expressing  the  sentiment  of  just  such  lovers, 
is  charming  and  enchanting  beyond  description,  not — as  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  radiant  joy  of  innocent  love  in  its  first 
spotless  dawn,  but  as  the  utterance  of  the  rejoicing  of  a  heart, 
held  in  chains  by  a  mortal  enemy,  and  anticipating  the  ap- 
proaching mom  of  its  release  by  the  guidance  of  lova  It  is  musi- 
cally a  justly  celebrated  scene,  although  the  discovery  of  Sieg- 
mand  as  the  twin  brother  of  Sieglinde,  dampens  the  otherwise 
magnificent  treatment  of  the  mightiest  of  human  passions. 
Meanwhile  Hunding  returns  from  the  forest  and  finds  Siegmund, 
his  mortal  enemy,  at  his  own  hearth  and  home.  The  laws  of 
ancient  German  hospitality  forbid  him  to  take  advantage  of 
Si^mund's  helplessness.  He  is  unmolested  while  under  his  roof. 
With  an  invitation  to  mortal  combat  on  the  next  morning,  he 
retires,  asking  Sieglinde  to  prepare  him  his  night  cup.  In 
complying  with  his  command,  she  mixes  him  a  potion,  which 
keeps  him  in  the  bonds  of  helple-ss  sleep  through  the  entire 
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night  She  returns  to  Siegmund,  who  is  in  great  distress  be- 
cause of  his  fate  to  be  in  the  grasp  of  his  enemy  without  a 
weapon  of  defense.  But  Sieglinde  shows  him  the  handle  of  a 
sword,  sticking  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  elm  tree.  She  tells  him  that 
an  old  man  (Wotan)  once  thrust  it  in  there  and  said  that  the 
man  who  could  draw  it  out,  should  not  be  conquered.  Sieg- 
mund with  strong  eflFort  frees  the  steel.  In  their  excitement 
over  the  anticipated  success  of  the  next  day*s  encounter,  they 
are  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  violent  opening  of  the  back 
door.  Spring  has  burst  it  open,  to  come  and  woe  Love,  its  sis- 
ter. A  lovely  night,  illuminated  by  the  full  moon,  shines  into 
the  room ;  entreating  Zephyrs  fan  coolingly  the  burning  faces 
of  the  loving  pair,  who  transfigured  by  the  pale  moonlight, 
hold  themselves  in  each  other's  arms.  In  the  introduction  to 
Siegmund's  love-song  the  flutes  and  violins  sound  like  voices  of 
sweetly-cooing  nightingales  and  the  thrilling  chirp  of  the  cricket. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  song  and  in  the  whole  scene  to  its  end, 
art,  as  represented  by  Wagner,  reaches  its  highest  point  of  cul- 
mination. All  the  scene  seems  to  tremble  under  the  wild  glow 
of  sensual  lova  As  the  air  of  the  spring  night  is  penetrated 
through  and  through  by  the  pale  moonlight,  so  are  the  listeners' 
senses  captivated  by  this  scene.  It  is  impossible  to  criticize, 
while  hearing  it.  All  aesthetics,  theory,  and  morals,  are  chased 
out  of  one;  one's  breath  is  bated  and  the  beating  of  the  heart 
seems  to  stand  still,  the  whole  soul  bewitched  by  an  irresistible 
power.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  intoxicating  enjoyment  is 
over,  you  perceive  the  ethical  anarchy  of  the  whole  scene, 
which  upsets  all  the  holy  emotions  of  a  pure  soul,  defies  the 
teachings  of  all  morality  and  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  estab- 
lished rules  and  customs.  But  during  the  performance,  all  that 
is  sensual  in  human  nature  is  wrought  up  to  its  wildest  activity 
by  the  alluringly  tempting  music.  The  curtain  closes  upon  a 
scene  which  offends  Morality  and  Eeligion,  wakes  up  those 
sleeping  passions  in  human  nature  which  a  refined  and  culti- 
vated taste  must  abhor  and  detest  The  masterly  treatment  is 
all  the  more  offensive,  because  of  its  influence  upon  a  sensitive 
nature. 

The  second  act,  introduced  by  a  prelude  with  the  sword  motive 
as  a  basis,  upon  which  the  love  motive  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
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ride  of  the  Walktiren  play  in  ingeniously  intermingled  figures, 
shows  upon  the  opening  of  the  curtain  a  wild  and  rocky  narrow 
mountain  chain.  A  gorge  leads  from  the  background  to  the 
front,  over  which  the  rocks  at  their  highest  point  form  a  natural 
bridge.  Brunhilde  (the  Walktire)  in  full  armor,  and  Wotan 
appear ;  the  god  instructs  the  former  to  give  victory  to  Siegmund 
Id  his  battle  with  Hunding.  Amid  joyful  exclamations  in  one 
of  the  most  difficult  strains  which  ever  the  obstinacy  of  a  musician 
coald  invent,  but  which  is  of  striking  characteristic  originality, 
Brunhilde  departs  and  climbing  from  cliff  to  cliff  shouts  her 
Eo-jo-to-ho/  Her  final  disappearance  beyond  the  highest  peak 
of  the  mountain  chain  is  followed  by  the  arrival  of  Fricka  in 
her  chariot  The  goddess  comes  to  ask  vengeance  for  the  double 
violations  of  adultery  and  incest  by  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde. 
After  a  long  dialogue  Wotan  yields  to  the  persuasions  of  Fricka 
and  instructs  the  returning  Brunhilde  to  bring  Siegmund  to 
Walhalla;  she,  the  offspring  of  Wotan  and  Erda  and  the 
favorite  of  the  god,  tries  in  vain  to  prevail  upon  him  to  keep  to 
his  first  resolution,  and  finally  departs  to  fulfill  the  parental 
command.  The  music  to  this  scene  is  only  palatable  to  the 
musician,  who  can  trace  the  leading  motives,  skilfully  intro- 
duced to  support  the  most  conflicting  arguments.  Even  he 
must  be  satisfied  with  what  reflection  and  thought  can  offer. 
The  heart  is  not  reached,  the  feelings  not  enlisted.  Wotan  in 
this  scene  is  simply  an  absurdity.  As  a  god  he  ought  to  reign, 
but  lacks  the  talents  of  a  ruler ;  he  wants  to  shelter  the  world 
with  his  spear,  but  breaks  laws  whenever  he  finds  it  in  his  in- 
terest so  to  do ;  he  wants  to  bring  up  a  race  of  heroes,  and  is 
himself  a  slava  Of  all  the  characters  in  the  drama  this  god  is 
the  poorest,  drawn  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  qualities  inher- 
eut  in  a  deity.  Brunhilde  on  the  contrary  is  the  best ;  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  lovers,  which  brings  her  in  conflict  with  her 
duties,  is  given  in  very  touching  language,  supported  by  music 
which  reaches  the  heart 

The  third  scene  is  opened  by  the  appearance  of  Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde,  coming  over  the  bridge  in  their  flight  She  urges 
him  to  farther  flight;  he  entreats  her  to  rest  Brunhilde  joins 
them  and  informs  Siegmund  of  his  approaching  death.  He  is 
willing  to  follow  the  Walkiire  if  in  company  with  Si^linda 
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This  is  denied,  and  in  the  deepest  distress  he  draws  his  sword 
with  the  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  his  and  Sieglinde's 
existence.     The  music  to  this  episode  is  very  beautiful.     The 
preparatory  sounds  from  the  orchestra  steal  into  our  hearts  like 
the  pangs  of  a  death-struggla     The  muffled  kettle-drums  pre- 
sent a  rhythmical  phrase  of  four  measures  as  a  symbol  of  the 
mysterious  workings  of  Providence.     The  majestic  Walhalla- 
motive,  with  the  song  of  fate  and  the  dialogue  of  Siegmund  and 
Brunhilde,  form  the  ground-harmony  to  this  part  of  the  scene. 
When  Siegmund  is  so  strongly  determined  not  to  part  from 
Si^linde,  Brunhilde  takes  compassion  on  the  hero,  and  against 
the  command  of  Wotan  promises  to  shelter  him.     Hunding's 
approach  is  announced  by  the  distant  call  of  horns.    Brunhilde 
mounts  her  horse  and  gallops  away.     Dark  clouds  rush  oyer 
the  scene ;  thunder  and  lightning  issue  forth ;  the  mountains 
and  rocks  are  obscured  by  the  stormy  elements.    Nearer  draws 
the  enemy ;    louder  call   the  horns  and   more  impetuously. 
Siegmund  prepares  himself  for  battle.     With  a  kiss  he  parts 
from  the  beloved  one,  who  has  fainted.     The  love-song  of  the 
first  act  sounds  sweetly  once  more  from  the  orchestra,  like  the 
last  greeting  of  a  dying  one.     Siegmund  disappears  in  the 
darkness.     Occasionally  the  battle-ground  is  illuminated  by 
lightning.     The  combatants  stand  upon  the  rocky  bridge  con- 
fronted.    Sieglinde,  awakening  from  her  swoon,  comprehends 
the  situation  at  once,  and  makes  an  effort  to  throw  herself  be- 
tween husband  and  lover,  but  is  blinded  by  a  glaring  light 
above  Siegmund.   In  a  fiery  cloud  in  the  air  appears  Brunhilde, 
protecting  Siegmund  with  her  shield.     At  the  moment  when 
Siegmund  tries  to  thrust  his  sword  through  Hunding,  a  red  fire 
breaks  from  the  opposite  side  through  the  clouds  and  reveals 
Wotan  above  Hunding,  whom  he  shelters  with  his  shield. 
Siegmund^s  sword  breaks  in  pieces  and  he  is  killed  by  bis 
antagonist   Brunhilde  falls  back  frightened,  gathers  the  broken 
pieces  of  the  sword  and  lifts  Sieglinde  upon  her  horse,  flying 
before  the  enraged  Wotan,  who  is  in  uncontrollable  anger  at 
her  disobedience.     Wotan  disappears  amid  thunder  and  light- 
ning, with  which  the  scene  closes.     This  whole  scene  does  not 
fail  to  make  its  impression.     Mountains,  cliffs  and  rocks,  thun- 
der and  lightning,  do  not  seem  simply  an  illusion.    There  they 
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are  in  reality,  and  the  wild  and  strange  music  carries  the 
audience  right  into  the  very  scenes.  One  lives  there,  acts  with 
the  actors,  fights  with  the  antagonists,  is  enlisted  for  or  against 
them,  and  hopes  for  the  successf  q1  escape  of  Brunhilde  with  her 
ward.  The  diflfereot  motives,  interwoven  to  illustrate  the  action 
musically,  finally  yield  to  the  preponderating  overbearance  of 
the  motive  of  the  ride  of  the  Walkiiren,  which  at  this  point  is 
worked  into  the  well  known  concert  piece.  It  opens  the  third 
act.  The  galloping  theme  is  intoned  by  brass  instruments,  the 
violins,  subdivided,  storm  around  it,  in  crying  and  wildly- 
mixed  tone  figures.  One  thinks  himself  in  the  midst  ofthe  wild 
hunt  of  the  flying  Dutchman.  Before,  behind,  around  you, 
neighing  of  horses  galloping  through  the  air,  snapping  of  whips, 
and  the  wild  Tally  ho!  of  the  huntsmen.  The  curtain  rises,  and 
the  view  presents  the  highest  peak  of  a  rocky  mountain,  under 
vliich  is  the  entrance  to  a  cava  Four  of  the  Walkiiren  are 
encamped  upon  the  peak.  They  are  clad  in  armor,  and  sing 
their  wild  ho-jo-to-hol  Through  the  clouds  come  the  other 
Walkiiren  on  horseback,  with  the  bodies  of  slain  heroes  thrown 
over  their  saddles.  Their  conversation ;  their  unearthly  laugh 
in  sixth-accords;  their  ho-jo-to-ho^  shouted  through  speaking- 
tubes  from  the  clouds  toward  the  peak;  their  ejaculations, 
clothed  in  strange  harmonies,  make  the  scene  one  of  the  wild- 
est imaginable.  Untamed  forces  of  nature  seem  to  have  gotten 
loose.  The  efiSect  is  magnificent,  although  it  lacked  the  reality 
of  a  former  performance  in  Munich,  where  young  grooms  per- 
formed the  ride  in  the  clouds  upon  trained  horses.  In  Bayreuth 
flying  machines  were  used.  Brunhilde  with  Sieglinde  appear 
last  The  other  Walkiiren  shun  her,  when  they  learn  of  her 
disobedience.  Brunhilde  now  entreats  Sieglinde  to  continue 
her  flight  alone,  toward  the  forest  where  Fafner  dwells  in  his 
cava  Wotan  would  not  dare  to  pursue  her  there.  She  gives 
the  broken  pieces  of  Si^mund's  sword  to  her  as  her  inheritance. 
Scarce  has  she  left,  when  Wotan  comes  in  a  thunder-shower, 
and  commands  Brunhilde  to  give  up  Sieglinde.  She,  unable 
to  do  so,  prays  for  mild  punishment  The  god  banishes  her 
from  Walhalla,  and  condemns  her  to  remain  upon  a  rock  in  a 
deep  sleep.  She  is  to  become  the  prize  of  the  first  passer-by, 
who  will  awaken  her.    All  the  other  Walkiiren  leave  the  scene 
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in  the  greatest  distress  on  bearing  Wotan's  hard  judgment 
Brunhilde,  upon  her  knees  and  in  the  deepest  anguish,  prays 
for  a  milder  sentence.  Wotan  makes  the  punishment  lighter 
by  encircling  her  with  a  burning  fire,  through  which  none  but  a 
hero  would  dare  to  penetrate.  The  heavens  suddenly  become 
clear,  the  sun  in  purple  colors  sinks  below  the  horizon,  and  a 
beautiful  twilight  illuminates  the  farewell  scene  between  Wotan 
and  his  favorite  daughter.  He  kisses  the  godhead  from  her 
eyes.  She  sinks  upon  a  hill  of  moss,  under  the  branches  of  a 
fir  tree.  He  closes  her  helmet  and  covers  her  with  her  shield. 
Then  he  marks  with  his  spear  a  circle,  upon  which  the  flames 
burst  forth,  burning  brighter  and  brighter  until  the  whole  is 
enclosed  in  fire,  when  the  curtain  drops  upon  the  last  scene  of 
the  Walkiire. 

It  will  be  readily  believed,  that  Wagner  has  improved  the 
scenes  in  this  drama  by  his  undoubted  ability  as  a  composer 
and  performer.  I  think  of  him  as  a  performer,  when  I  recall 
the  picture,  which  represented  Brunhilde  in  the  last  scene. 
carried  out  according  to  his  dictates.  It  seemed  a  statue  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  illuminated 
by  the  ever-changing  colors  of  the  sunset  Every  fold  of  the 
white  satin  dress,  every  bend  of  the  arm  and  hand ;  the  position 
of  the  whole  body,  the  closed  helmet  and  glittering  shield ;  were 
so  masterly  arranged,  that  an  artist  might  well  take  a  lesson  from 
such  a  picture.  In  my  mind  it  lives  with  the  best  of  statues 
which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see.  The  r6le  of  Brunhilde  is 
of  extreme  difficulty  and  was  entrusted  to  Frau  Materna,  of 
Vienna,  an  artist  of  very  superior  gifts  and  attainments. 

Wagner  has  been  very  severely  criticised  for  the  creations  of 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  as  brother  and  sister.  His  friends 
point  at  the  old  Edda,  where  they  are  represented  in  that  rela- 
tion. This  is  true,  but  their  union  in  the  old  drama  was  a 
dramatic  necessity,  logically  developed,  and  such  it  is  not  in 
the  Walk  ire.  Why  then  has  he  nevertheless  risked  the  shock, 
which  this  treatment  must  necessarily  give  to  our  conceptionn 
of  matrimonial  relations?  Undoubtedly — in  my  opinion — ^be- 
cause  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  himsell  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  sing  the  song  of  innocence,  the  pure  devotion  of 
maternal  love,  the  suffering  of  a  martyr,  who  never  perhaps 
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quitted  his  threshold ;  or  the  praise  of  virtues  which  cling  like 
a  bright  shining  lustre  around  a  Christian  home.  He  knows 
that  his  peculiar  gifts  as  a  composer  enable  him  particularly  to 
give  expression  to  feelings,  emotions,  and  passions,  aroused  by 
events  of  exceptional  occurrence,  by  the  wonderful  and  the  phe- 
nomenal in  nature.  Hence  the  introduction  of  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde  as  blood  relations.  The  logical  development  of  their 
feelings  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  incite  his  musical 
creative  faculties  to  their  highest  pitch.  It  is  so  with  the  ride 
of  the  Walkiiren  and  the  enchantment  of  fire;  he  accompanies 
the  fabulous  horsemanship  and  the  wonderful  stage  effects  with 
musical  masterpieces.  His  so-called  mission  of  reform  in  dra- 
matic music  is  largely  the  result  of  his  exceptional  talent  for 
orchestral  display.  Upon  the  orchestra  he  is  a  virtuoso,  and  to 
his  mastery  of  the  many-tongued  instrument  must  be  ascribed 
most  of  the  changes  which  he  introduced.  If  the  secret  birth 
of  most  of  the  scenes  could  be  revealed,  it  would  probably  show, 
'       that  bis  orchestral  ability  is  the  mother  of  the  so-called  drama 

I      of  the  future. 

I 

Siegfried. 

Between  Walkiire  and  Siegfried,  the  drama  of  the  third  night, 
a  space  of  twenty  years  is  supposed  to  have  elapsed.  Siegfried, 
the  offspring  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde,  has  been  brought  up 
by  Alberich's  brother  Mime,  who  found  his  mother  dying  in 
the  woods*  and  who  entrusted  him  with  the  infant  and  the  pieces 
of  his  father's  broken  sword.  The  forging  motive  interwoven 
with  the  motive  of  reflection  is  used  as  the  material  for  a  short 
prelude,  preceding  the  drawing  of  the  curtain. 

The  first  scene  represents  a  forge  in  the  middle  of  a  rocky 
cave.  Mime  sits  before  the  anvil  in  deep  thought,  holding  a 
sword  in  his  hand ;  he  complains  bitterly  of  Siegfried's  giant 
strength,  who,  a  mere  boy  yet,  always  has  broken  the  sword, 
which  he  (Mime)  had  repeatedly  mended  out  of  the  pieces  re- 
ceived from  Sieglinde.  Leading  a  very  large  bear,  Siegfried 
comes  suddenly  into  the  cave,  clothed  in  a  wild  looking  forest 
dress  with  a  silver  horn  hanging  from  a  chain  around  his  neck. 
Be  encourages  the  bear  to  attack  Mime,  who,  in  fear  and  alarm 
of  the  wild  sport,  crawls  around  and  about,  in  order  to  escape 
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the  beast  Siegfried  is  in  joyful  exhilaration  at  the  capers, 
which  the  dwarf  cuts,  and  finally  yields  to  his  entreaties  and 
sends  the  bear  back  to  the  forest  He  asks  for  his  sword  and 
breaks  it  into  pieces  as  usual.  Their  dialogue  fills  the  first 
scene.  Siegfried  is  made  acquainted  for  the  first  time  by  the 
reluctant  but  babbling  Mime,  with  his  parentage  and  the  magic 
virtue  of  the  sword  made  of  the  pieces  bequeathed  by  his 
mother.  With  it  a  man  becomes  invincible.  The  news,  that 
Mime  the  hateful  dwarf  is  not  his  father,  overjoys  Siegfried  so 
much,  that  he  storms  out  into  the  forest  and  gives  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  song,  which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  work. 

The  second  scene  introduces  Wotan  as  a  wanderer,  stepping 
into  the  forge  and  taking  a  seat  by  the  fire.  Mime  dislikes  the 
stranger,  who  proposes  that  the  dwarf  should  give  him  three 
riddles  to  solve.  He  is  ready  to  pledge  his  head  against  Mime's 
hearth.  Mime  agrees,  and  to  his  astonishment,  the  wanderer 
answers  every  question.  Now  the  wanderer  proposes  three 
questions  to  Mime  for  solution.  Mime  pledges  his  head  and 
loses  it  by  his  inajbility  to  answei^  the  third  riddle,  which  is, 
the  wanderer  tells  him,  that  '*only  he,  who  knows  no  fear,  shall 
forge  the  sword,  so  that  it  could  not  be  broken."  He  also 
assures  him,  that  the  yet  unknown,  who  would  come,  forge  the 
sword,  conquer  the  dragon,  and  gain  the  Nibelungen  treasure, 
would  kill  him,  saving  him  the  trouble  of  taking  his  head,  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  With  this  prophecy  Mime  is  left  alone, 
joined  speedily  by  the  returning  Siegfried.  He  notices  the 
anxiety  and  absent-mindedness  of  Mime,  who,  half  crazy  with 
fear,  constantly  repeats  the  sentence :  *'  Only  he,  who  knows  no 
fear,  shall  finish  Nothung  "  (the  sword).  He  soon  sees  the 
drift  of  Mime's  behavior,  who  tries  to  teach  him  fear  by  the 
description  of  the  dragon.  Siegfried  now  decides  to  forge  the 
sword  and  gets  to  work  with  hammer  and  anvil.  When  he 
has  finished  the  sword,  he  tries  its  strength  upon  the  anvil,  and 
splits  it  with  one  stroke, — upon  which  the  curtain  drops.  The 
music  to  this  scene  is  very  appropriate.  Entirely  materialistic,  it 
oflfered  to  Wagner's  talent  the  very  best  "material.  He,  in  his 
orchestral  accompaniment,  created  a  symphonic  poem,  which 
for  adaptation  to  scene  and  action  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
What  he  does  here  with  the  orchestra,  can  scarcely  be  depicted 
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by  a  mere  description.  Whether  he  wants  the  orchestral  ex- 
pression for  the  breaking  of  the  sun  through  the  clouds,  for 
the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  or  the  fear  of 
Mime  and  the  joy  of  Siegfried,  he  always  commands  it  in  char- 
acteristic and  peculiar  combinations,  which  present  to  the  listener 
harmonies  and  rhythms  entirely  new  and  original.  More  so  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Bing  of  the  Nibelungen  is  in  this  scene  the 
drama  entrusted  to  the  orchestra.  It  draws  the  bellows  of  the 
forge,  blows  and  hammers,  and  makes  the  sparks  fly  in  every 
direction.  The  orchestra  shapes,  files,  and  polishes  the  sword, 
splits  the  anvil  and  gives,  in  the  slumber  motive  of  Brunhilde, 
warning  to  Siegfried  of  the  time  when  he  shall  be  taught  fear. 
The  performance  of  Mime,  represented  by  Carl  Schlosser  of 
Munich,  was  a  masterpiece  of  histrionic  art  His  musical  decla- 
mation was  exceptionally  good,  for  almost  every  word  could  be 
understood  His  playing  and  singing  furnished  the  best,  per- 
haps the  only  argument  in  favor  of  Wagner's  system.  In  his 
elocution,  character,  and  action  he  was  a  dwarf,  all  the  more 
diminutive  because  of  the  handsome  and  gigantic  proportions 
of  Siegfried,  performed  by  Mr.  Unger.  If  representative  art 
has  to  bestow  laurels,  they  were  certainly  earned  by  Schlosser, 
of  Munich. 

The  opening  of  the  curtain  brings  us  into  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act  We  are  in  the  forest  It  is  night  and  only  in 
indistinct  outlines  the  aperture  to  a  cave,  before  which  Alberich 
sits,  appears.  The  moon  breaks  suddenly  through  the  dark 
clouds  and  reveals  the  wanderer,  who  informs  Alberich  of 
Siegfried's  approach.  Their  dialogue  lasts  through  the  night. 
The  cavern  is  Faf  ner's  abode,  and  to  him  Wotan  imparts  Sieg- 
fried's design.  The  dragon  however  prefers  to  sleep  undisturbed. 
It  is  one  of  those  scenes  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bing,  in 
which  Wagner  gives  a  musical  treatment  to  philosophy.  It  is 
monotonous  in  the  highest  degree.  With  the  appearance  of 
Siegfried  in  the  morning's  dawn,  guided  by  Mime,  the  audience 
wakes  up.  Mime  informs  him  that  this  place  is  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Here  he  will  be  taught  fear  and  his  teacher  be  Fa&er. 
Left  by  Mime,  Siegfried  rests  under  a  tree  and  tries  to  get  more 
exact  information  of  his  poor  parents  from  the  language  of  the 
bird  in  the  branches.     In  vain  is  his  efibrt  to  play  upon  a  reed 
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and  establish  a  communication  with  the  songster.  In  a  final 
attempt  he  sounds  his  horn,  which  however  awakens  Fafner, 
who  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  dragon  toward  the  in- 
truder. This  dragon  was  i^epre^nted  by  a  large  machine, 
covered  appropriately,  which  allowed  a  singer  to  utter  through 
a  speaking  tube,  whatever  he  had  to  say.  It  consisted  chiefly 
of  brawling,  and  declaring  his  determination  to  eat  up  Siegfried 
for  breakfast  The  hero  however  declines  to  be  served  up  in 
that  way,  draws  his  sword  "  Nothung'^  and  kills  him.  As  a 
recompense  the  dying  monster  gives  him  an  excellent  sermon 
and  seems  rather  grateful  for  the  finishing  stroke  from  such  an 
intrepid  boy.  In  drawing  his  sword  out  of  the  dragon's  body, 
Siegfried  8  finger  is  bedaubed  with  blood,  which  he  sucks 
quickly  and  finds  himself  suddenly  able  to  understand  the  bird 
in  the  branches.  Its  song  instructs  him  of  the  ring,  helmet, 
and  treasure  in  the  cave.  He  steps  into  it  and  disappears  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  them.  This  ends  the  second  scene. 
The  singing  of  the  bird,  the  atmosphere  of  the  forest,  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  the  fight  with  the  dragon,  were  again  truthfully 
illustrated  by  the  orchestra,  but  the  dragon  was  a  miserable 
failure.  It  needed  no  Siegfried  to  brave  such  a  monster ;  any 
baby  of  ordinary  courage  would  have  thought  it  fun  to  attack 
and  kill  him. 

The  third  scene  brings  Alberich  and  Mime  upon  the  ground. 
They  dispute  about  Fafner  s  spoils,  to  which  they  both  assert 
their  claims.  In  their  controversy  they  are  interrupted  by 
Siegfried's  reappearance  from  the  cave  with  ring  and  helmet  in 
his  possession.  The  bird  begins  immediately  his  song  of  in- 
formation, warning  Siegfried  of  Mime's  intention  to  poison 
him.  Siegfried  kills  Mime,  throws  his  corpse  into  the  cave, 
and  closes  its  entrance  with  the  carcass  of  the  dragon.  The 
bird  in  his  song  makes  him  acquainted  with  Brunhilde's 
enchantment,  and  the  possibility  of  release  by  one  who  knows 
no  fear.  Upon  learning  this,  he  tells  the  bird  that  he  himself 
is  the  dull  boy  who  could  not  yet  master  the  lesson  of  fear. 
The  feathery  messenger  then  guides  him  to  the  place.  The 
curtain  drops  upon  the  second  act 

Two  leading  motives,  viz :  that  of  the  ride  of  the  Walkuren 
and  the  sword  motive,  open  the  introduction  to  the  third  act 
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It  is  a  scene  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain.  The  dark  night 
is  illominated  by  lightning.  Heavy  thunder  peals  die  gradu- 
ally away,  while  the  lightning  crosses  the  clouds  for  some  time 
after.  Wotan  in  his  character  as  wanderer  invokes  Erda,  who 
appears  as  a  vision.  He  wants  information  about  the  fate  of 
the  gods;  she  replies  that  her  knowledge  has  left  her  and 
refers  him  to  Brunhilde,  the  child  of  their  union.  The  scene 
is  intended  to  foreshadow  the  fall  of  the  goda  The  evening 
dask  of  their  final  approaching  fate  pervades  the  whole  dia- 
logue, which  only  ends  by  the  disappearance  of  Erda.  The 
second  scene  begins  with  Siegfried's  appearance,  guided  by  the 
bird.  Wotan  tries  to  impede  his  search  of  Brunhilde.  In 
their  fight  his  spear  is  broken  by  Siegfried's  sword.  A  light- 
ning stroke  issues  from  the  broken  spear,  which  takes  its  direc* 
tion  toward  the  rocky  height,  where  flames  begin  to  rise  in  the 
brightest  of  colors.  Wotan  vanishes,  and  Siegfried,  playing 
upon  his  horn  his  forest  melody,  breaks  through  the  fire  and 
disappears.  By  degrees  the  flames  and  smoke  change  into 
light  clouds  which  appear  illuminated  by  morning  twilight, 
representing  the  same  scene  as  the  farewell  of  Wotan  and 
Brunhilde  in  the  Walkiire.  Over  the  rocky  precipice  climbs 
Si^fried.  He  discovers  Brunhilde,  lifts  shield  and  helmet, 
awakens  her,  and  learns  the  lesson  of  fear  and  trembling  for 
the  first  time.  The  drama  is  finished  amid  the  most  exalted 
exclamations  of  the  lovers ;  the  end  of  the  gods  is  foreshad- 
owed; ring  and  helmet  are  in  the  possession  of  Siegfried.  A 
mortal  holds  the  ofispring  of  Wotan  and  Erda  in  his  embrace. 
The  music  to  most  of  the  scenes  is  very  trying  to  the  nerves. 
One  cannot  but  yield  to  the  power  which  the  composer 
wielda  The  encounter  of  Siegfried  with  the  dragon  in  its 
action  is  undoubtedly  ridiculous,  but  not  so  the  music.  As 
already  pointed  out,  the  composer  needs  such  uncommon  occur- 
rences to  excite  his  musical  ability.  A  sober  reflection  and  a 
criticising  recapitulation  may  and  must  point  out  such  defects, 
but  at  the  moment  of  hearing,  the  composer  holds  his  audience 
by  his  orchestra  with  an  iron  grasp.  Whether  they  will  or 
not,  follow  they  must 
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IV.  Odtterddmrnerung.  (Dusk  of  the  Gods.) 
Unlike  the  other  dramas,  this  last  one  in  its  prelude  employs 
not  only  the  orchestra,  but  also  three  Nomes  and  Siegfried 
and  Brunbilde.  The  Nomes  are  the  sisters  of  fate,  represent- 
ing past,  present,  and  futura  They  swing  a  golden  rope  fast- 
ened upon  the  Walkiiren  rock.  This  suddenly  breaks,  their 
mission  is  ended  and  they  are  swallowed  up  by  mother  earth. 
Their  talking  and  acting  is  tiresome  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Of  their  philosophy,  which  they  politely  expound  to  each 
other  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  mortals  in  the  auditorium, 
not  one  syllable  could  be  understood ;  the  language  of  the 
orchestra  was  much  plainer.  It  related  to  the  initiated  the 
approaching  fall  of  the  celestials ;  it  told  of  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  to  be  followed  soon  by  a  dark  endless  night  After 
the  disappearance  of  the  Nomes,  Siegfried  and  Brunhilde  de- 
scend from  the  rocks,  the  first  to  depart  for  new  adventures, 
the  latter  to  bid  him  farewell.  Sie^ried  gives  to  Brunhilde 
the  enchanted  ring  as  a  token  of  his  unfaltering  love,  she 
presents  him  with  her  war- horse,  for  whom  she  has  no  further 
use,  because  as  the  wife  of  a  mortal  she  has  lost  her  god-like 
attributes.  The  descriptions  of  Siegfried's  departure  and 
travel  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Gtbichungen  and  Bronhilde's 
return  to  her  own  home  are  entrusted  to  the  orchestra  and  fill 
up  the  time  until  the  curtain  is  drawn  for  the  drama  of  the 
Qdtterddmmerung.  Its  opening  scene  represents  the  hall  in 
the  castle  of  the  Oibichungen.  The  background  is  open,  lead- 
ing to  the  borders  of  the  Bhina  Giinther,  the  head  of  the  clan, 
Guthrune  his  sister,  and  Alberich's  son  Hagen,  the  half-brother 
of  Giinther,  sit  before  a  tabla  Hagen  represents  to  Giinther 
as  well  as  to  Guthrune  the  necessity  of  getting  married,  in 
order  to  increase  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  their  triba  He 
recommends  Brunhilde  as  the  spouse  for  Giinther  and  Siegfried 
for  Guthrune.  While  they  are  discoursing  this  theme,  Si^- 
fried  comes  down  the  Bhine  in  a  boat  and  lands  upon  the  open 
space  in  the  background.  By  Hagen's  advice  Guthrune 
pledges  her  welcome  to  the  hero  in  a  cup  mixed  with  a  potion 
by  which  he  becomes  unconscious  of  the  past.  He  weds 
Guthrune  and  promises  to  conquer  Brunhilde  for  Giinther. 
Accordingly  he  returns  to  his  own  home,  assumes  the  shape  of 
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Giinther  by  means  of  the  Tarnhelmet,  overcomes  by  his 
strength  the  once  powerful  Walkiire,  robs  her  of  the  ring 
and  brings  her  as  a  captive  to  his  new  brother-in-law.  With 
this  the  first  act  closes. 

The  scene  remains  unchanged  for  the  second  act.  Hagen 
sits  before  the  entrance  of  the  hall  of  the  Gibichungen  sleep- 
ing. Alberich's  approach  is  se^n  by  the  light  of  th^  rising 
moon.  He  awakens  his  son  and  gives  him  advice,  how  to  get 
ring  and  helmet.  Hagen  promises  to  obey  the  parental  instruc- 
tions, but  declares  his  intention  of  keeping  the  treasures  for 
himself.  Their  demoniac  intercourse  lasts  through  the  night. 
Upon  the  rise  of  the  sun,  the  dwarf- king  departs  and  Siegfried 
suddenly  appears  from  behind  a  bush.  He  relates  his  success 
with  Brunhilde  and  announces  her  arrival  in  company  with 
Giinther,  with  whom  he  had  exchanged  places,  whereupon 
Hagen  blows  his  cow- horn  as  a  signal  for  assembling  the 
Gibichungen  tribe,  to  attend  the  anticipated  marriage  festi- 
vals. For  the  first  time  a  chorus  appears.  Neither  polyphonic 
treatment  nor  any  special  excellence  will  ever  be  claimed  for 
this  composition,  yet  it  had  a  marvellous  effect  of  relief  upon 
the  audience,  tired  out  with  the  seemingly  endless  monologues 
and  dialogues.  While  Giinther  and  Brunhilde  arrive  from  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine  and  are  welcomed  by  the  clan,  Siegfried 
and  Guthrune  come  from  the  mansion.  Brunhilde,  observing 
the  ring  on  Siegfried's  finger,  charges  him  in  presence  of  the 
whole  tribe  with  treachery,  which  he  however  under  the  spell 
of  the  elinr  cTamour^  stoutly  deniea  The  controversy  is  endeJ, 
by  Siegfried's  leaving  the  scene,  accompanied  by  Guthrune, 
Brunhilde  and  Giinther,  largely  influenced  by  Hagen's  advice, 
determine  now  the  death  of  Siegfried.  Hagen  promises  to  kill 
him  and  Brunhilde  tells  him  that  the  hero  is  only  assailable  in 
the  back.  As  they  separate  they  meet  the  bridal  festival  of 
Siegfried  and  Guthrune.     Amid  its  music  the  curtain  falls. 

The  third  act  begins  with  Siegfried's  call  upon  horns  on  one 
side  of  the  stage  responded  to  by  cow-horns  from  the  other. 
The  scene  in  in  a  wild  picturesque  valley  in  a  thick  forest  near 
the  Rhine.  The  river  is  in  sight  In  its  waters  swim  the 
Rhine  daughters.  Siegfried  appears,  having  lost  his  way  by 
following  game.     The  nymphs  ask  him  for  the  ring ;  he  refuses 
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it;  they  disappear  with  a  warning  of  his  approaching  fete.     To 
calls  from  horns  in  the  distance,  Siegfried  responds  upon  his 
silver  horn.     This  brings  Giinther,  Hagen,  and   the  hunters 
upon  the  ground.     They  all  sit  down  and  eat  their  lunch,  after 
which  Siegfried  tells  them  the  story  of  his  life.     When  narrat- 
ing of  the  enchanted  tire  and  his  success  in  reviving  and  win- 
ning Brunhilde,   two  ravens  fly  up  from   a  bush  near  by. 
Hagen  asks  him  of  the  meaning  of  this,  and  directs  Siegfried's 
attention  to  the  birds.     Looking  toward  the  flight  of  the  birds, 
he  presents  his  back  toward  Hagen,  who  kills  him  with   his 
spear.     While  in  his  last  moments,  Siegfried  recovers  recollec- 
tion and  pledges  himself  again  to  Brunhilde,  after  which  he 
expires.     The  members  of  the   clan  carry  his  body  back  to 
Giinther's  mansion  ;  the  orchestra  accompanies  the  funeral  pro- 
cession in  a  march,  which  even   the  opponents  of   Wagner 
admit  to  be  the  greatest  since  Beethoven's  in  the  8d  symphony. 
The  scene  is  changed  by  the  aid  of  mists  and  fogs  into  the 
place  before  the  hall  of  the  Gibichungen.      Guthrune  steps 
from  the  entrance  expecting  Siegfried's  return,     Hagen  arrives 
and  announces  the  arrival  of  welcome  game  for  Brunhilde. 
The  torchlights  of  the  approaching  funeral  train  illuminate  the 
scene  more  and  more.     The  corpse  of  Siegfried  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  open  space.     Guthrune  falls  into  a  swoon  at 
the  sight,  and  when  restored  to  consciousness,  cries  for  help 
while  charging  Hagen  and  her  brother  with  the  murder  of  her 
husband.     Hagen  boldly  admits  the  deed  and  endeavors  to 
get  possession  of  the  ring.     Gunther,  who  tries  to  prevent  him, 
falls  in  the  encounter.     But  even  now  Hagen  is  thwarted  in 
his  design  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  arm  and  finger  of  the 
corpse.     Brunhilde  appears  in  the  background  and  surmises 
the  treachery  practised  by  the  elixir  cCamour,     She  takes  Si^- 
fried's  ring,  promising  to  restore  it  to  the  river  Rhina     With  a 
burning  torch  she  lights  the  funeral  pile,  upon  which  Siegfried's 
body  has  been  placed  by  the  members  of  the  tribe,  mounts  her 
horse  and  spurs  him  into  the  fire.     The  Rhine  becomes  agi- 
tated and  rolls  its  waters  in  heavy  seas  over  the  ruins  of  the 
fire.    In  its  waters  appear  the  nymphs,  holding  the  ring  tri- 
umphantly over  their  heads.     As  soon  as  Hagen  sees  them,  he 
throws  away  shield  and  spear,  thinking  of  wresting  the  treas- 
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ure  from  the  Rhine  daughters,  who  however  entrap  him  and 
carry  him  into  the  deep.  A  fire  breaks  through  the  clouds, 
becoming  clearer  and  clearer,  until  by  its  brightest  glow  W&l- 
halla  and  its  deities  are  revealed.  The  flames  seem  finally  to 
reach  the  habitation  of  the  gods,  and  as  it  in  turn  disappears 
in  the  fire  and  the  smoke,  the  curtain  drops  upon  the  last  scene 
of  the  Tetralogy. 

In  conclusion  let  me  call  your  attention  to  Wagner,  the 
theorist,  who  laid  down  new  rules  for  the  composition  of  dra- 
matic music ;  and  to  Wagner,  the  composer,  who  tried  to  ex- 
emplify them  in  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen. 

When  Wagner  attacked  the  old  forms  of  the  opera,  he 
directed  bis  polemic  principally  against  the  singer  as  the  center 
of  all  opposition  to  the  healthful  development  of  the  musical 
drama.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  thoughtful  mind,  that  as 
long  as  music  and  its  forms  dictated  the  poetry,  and  the 
prima  donnas  and  favorite  tenors  with  their  individual 
demands  commanded  music  and  its  forms,  just  so  long  the 
opera  was  a  servant  instead  of  a  master.  A  musical  drama, 
depending  for  its  value  upon  such  caprices  could  never  become 
a  work  of  art  There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Wagner^s  views,  thus  far.  His  mistake  consists  in  de- 
posing the  singer  instead  of  correcting  him,  in  chasing  him 
out  of  the  dominion  of  the  drama  instead  of  confining  him 
within  legitimate  bounds.  The  best  agency  for  dramatic  utter- 
ance is  after  all,  melody,  which  finds  its  intelligent  and  intelligi- 
ble interpreter  in  the  human  voica  All  others,  such  as 
musical  declamation  and  elocution,  acting,  facial  expression, 
mimicry,  and  gesticulations,  scenic  representation,  and  orches- 
tral display  must  of  necessity  be  subordinate  in  dramatic  music 
even  according  to  the  dictum  of  Wagner.  But  he  simply 
changed  the  tyranny  of  the  vocalist  to  that  of  the  instrument- 
alist. He  has  raised  the  orchestra  to  be  a  first  class  power ;  all 
other  elements  of  dramatic  music  are  secondary  and  some  even 
third-rate.  It,  the  orchestra,  does  everything,  describes,  imitates, 
painta,  and  reflects,  in  stronger  colors  than  the  originals  upon 
the  boards.  It  is  no  longer  a  servant  in  the  household  of  the 
musical  drama,  but  the  domineering  master  which  employs 
musical  declamation  but  as  the  interpreting  guide.     As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  necessity  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  singing  received 
its  highest  point  of  culture  under  the  old  system,  while  under 
the  Wagner  regime  the  orchestral  resources  have  been  devel- 
oped to  a  degree  of  perfection  such  as  our  old  masters  never 
could  have  attained  with  their  ideas  of  dramatic  music  The 
question  would  arise,  whether  the  drama  has  gained  anything 
by  the  changes  introduced.  If  we  compare  characteristic  por- 
traiture in  Mozart's  operas  with  that  in  Wagner's,  we  shall  verj'' 
readily  find,  that  the  older  master  endowed  the  meager  and 
often  very  insignificant  outlines  of  his  librettos  with  such  preg- 
nant and  plastic  attributes  (even  without  the  help  of  leading 
motives  or  an  endless  melodic  flow)  that  we  can  readily  believe 
in  their  immortality,  while  the  modern  master  fails  in  the  most 
essential  of  dramatic  labors,  viz  :  of  creating  dramatic  persons 
and  characters.  All  the  melody,  sung  by  Wotan  or  any  other 
god  in  the  Tetralogy,  will  not  define  the  character  of  any  of  the 
ancient  German  deities,  while  the  orchestral  talk  is  very  plain 
and  not  seldom  of  striking  characteristics.  The  banishment 
of  the  chorus,  or  of  any  more  than  one  performer  at  a  time, 
is  another  of  the  grave  mistakes,  which  Wagner's  system  tries 
to  enforca  It  is  true,  that  no  man  can  be  more  sincere  in  his 
convictions  than  Wagner  is.  He  is  fanatically  convinced  of 
their  correctness.  Every  line  in  the  Tetralogy  seems  to  ask  : 
"  How  can  a  dramatic  character  or  scene  or  event  be  developed 
without  the  explaining  word,  and  how  can  the  value  of  the 
word  come  to  its  highest  development  except  in  musical  decla- 
mation?" Against  this  maybe  held  the  fact  that  Wagner's 
declamation  could  not  be  understood,  while  the  melody  of  the 
old  masters  aided  greatly  the  enunciation  of  the  text  The 
forms,  which  Wagner  disregards  and  in  which  the  classic  mas- 
ters have  cast  their  creations,  may  and  undoubtedly  do  not 
suit  his  talent,  but  they  are  the  inheritance  of  all  the  talent  and 
genius  of  our  musical  past,  and  are  as  imperishable  as  the 
human  form,  in  which  the  best  statues  even  of  our  modern  times 
are  still  cast  We  may  call  his  musical  leading  motives  very 
beautiful.  So  they  are,  as  a  hand,  an  eye,  a  head,  may  be  beau- 
tiful. But  they  are  only  beautiful  fragments,  and  it  is  only 
through  that  form  which  unites  them  as  a  complete  whole,  that 
they  can  become  a  work  of  art     Form  and  matter  are  supple- 
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menting  each  other  dow  as  much  as  ever.  Colors  may  be  the 
most  beautiful,  but  they  will  never  make  a  paioting,  until  em* 
ployed  in  a  form ;  melody,  musical  declamation,  acting,  scenic 
representation,  and  orchestral  coloring,  each  and  every  one  may 
be  excellent  when  considered  alone,  but  only  when  brought 
into  their  proper  relation  as  parts  of  a  whole  (the  form  of  which 
dictates  their  use)  can  they  become  agents  of  beauty. 

Wagner's  failures  in  musical  characteristic  portraiture  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  disr^ard  of  form ;  his  innovations  have  their 
source  in  his  idiosyncrasy,  not  in  any  particular  wants  of  art 

The  achievements  which  his  system  has  brought  into  art 
may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads: 

laL  The  orchestra  has  been  raised  from  a  large  guitar  to 
an  intelligent  interpreter  of  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  passions 
of  the  dramatic  persons. 

2d.  The  text,  which  formerly  furnished  simply  the  basis  for 
brilliant  vocalization,  has  been  entrusted  with  giving  the 
commanding  influence,  which  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  give. 

Sd,  The  introduction  of  leading  motives  has  bared  the  mys- 
teries of  the  orchestral  language. 

4(4.  The  endless  melodic  flow  has  rent  in  twain  the  fetters, 
by  which  the  dramatic  composer  was  formerly  bound. 

These  improvements  will  in  all  probability  be  adopted  for  all 
times  to  come  and  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  art  of 
music.  But  whatever  the  fanaticism  of  its  author  has  cut  away 
from  or  engrafted  upon  the  inheritance  of  our  old  glorious 
masters,  may  and  probably  will  live  as  long  as  the  experi- 
mental gardener  lives  to  attend  to  it,  but  will  wither  and  die 
without  bis  fostering  hand,  because  foreign  to  true  art  and  its 
healthy  development. 

Wagner,  the  composer,  has  been  likened  to  Peter  Paul  Bubens, 
the  painter,  with  whom  he  has  a  great  deal  in  common.  The 
same  mastery  in  handling  the  material ;  the  same  gigantic  pro- 
portions for  even  the  smallest  things ;  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  Idealism.  Right,  downright  materialism,  in  both  and  not 
seldom  in  the  grossest  forms.  Wagner  has  in  other  respects  a 
great  similarity  with  Victor  Hugo.  The  French  poet  delights 
in  characters,  which  we  seek  in  vain  among  mankind,  paints 
them  with  virtues  and  vices  of  such  gross  exaggeration,  that 
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thej  appear  as  phantoms — ^frightful  to  behold — with  emotions, 
passions,  and  feelings,  which  in  mortal  man  can  find  no  echo. 
It  is  so  with  Wagner.  The  tendency  of  his  music  is  to  excite 
the  nerves  of  his  hearers  to  an  unhealthy  d^ree,  and  then  he 
presents  his  characters — overdrawn  and  unreal — ^to  the  intoxi- 
cated mind.  Both  Victor  Hugo  and  Bichard  Wagner  go  back 
to  the  dead  bones  of  antiquity,  and  pick  them  of  their  very  sub- 
stance,  flesh  and  marrow  being  gone  long  aga  Both  present 
in  masterly  portraiture  that  which  is  past,  the  ghost  invoked 
from  the  grave,  the  bewitching  but  unhealthy  sentiments  of 
times  that  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  diseased 
minds.  In  both  the  same  egotism.  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  own 
opinion  is  the  greatest  poet,  and  he  has  left  no  stone  unturned, 
to  prove  it  to  the  French.  Wagner  is  possessed  of  the  same 
insanity,  and  woe  to  him  who  dares  to  deny  it 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Bubens  was  a  great  painter, 
nor  that  Victor  Hugo  is  a  great  poet,  or  Wagner  a  great  musician. 
But  in  Bubens*  and  Victor  Hugo's  case,  the  sober  judgment  of 
afterthought  has  failed  to  put  them  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  great- 
est men.  What  will  posterity  do  with  Wagner?  Will  it  give 
him  a  place  beside  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  aud  Beetho- 
ven ?  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  forestall  it  It  certainly 
will  do  him  justice.  Of  one  thing  however  we  are  sure,  viz : 
that  he  is  a  genius.  Casting  aside  the  fanatical  prescriptions, 
with  which  he  doctored  the  school  of  arts,  one  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  that  art  in  general  and  music  in  particular  will 
be  benefited  by  his  influence.  As  a  materialist,  he  has  devel- 
oped in  the  orchestra  a  power  of  description  of  the  sensual 
perception  of  every-day  life,  of  mythical  and  historical  events 
and  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  no  older  master  before 
him  ever  has  attempted.  He  may  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  to 
complete  Beethoven.  This  greatest  of  masters  has  endowed  the 
orchestra  with  the  power  to  speak  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
Wagner  has  developed  its  capacity  as  language  of  the  senses ; 
Beethoven's  music  is  spiritual,  Wagner's  material ;  Beethoven 
always  bespeaks  in  us  the  better  man,  Wagner  the  bad :  Beetho- 
ven the  heavenly,  divine,  and  godlike  in  human  nature, 
Wagner  the  earthly,  worldly,  and  demoniac.  The  orchestra 
has  derived  a  benefit  from  both  these  mastera,  for  both  capaci- 
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ties  are  indispensable  qualities  of  a  dramatist  Wagner  has 
also  contradicted  the  doctrines,  preached  from  the  art  centers 
by  the  old  Grandpapas  of  musical  criticism,  who  never  allowed 
any  other  food,  than  that  with  which  they  had  been  nursed 
(a  common  fact  with  people  in  their  second  childhood).  Wag- 
ner has  destroyed  the  pernicious  influence  of  those  domineering, 
self-constituted  judges,  who,  no  matter  how  old  they  grow, 
never  learn  anything  new.  He  has  done  an  immense  service 
to  every  young  aspiring  artist,  by  showing  him,  that  there  are 
yet  new  ways  open,  where  new  discoveries  may  be  made  and 
new  laurels  won. 

I  have  been  asked  both  in  Germany  and  on  my  return, 
whether  I  was  satisfied  with  my  visit  to  Bayreuth.  My  answer 
was  and  is  decidedly  in  the  affirmative,  for  it  was  a  great  mind 
that  spoke  its  inmost  thoughts  at  the  performances  in  the  little 
Bavarian  town.  No,  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  I  found  my 
opinion  of  Wagner's  music  fully  confirmed  at  the  unexampled 
representation  of  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen.  As  I  have  ex- 
pressed them  in  this  Article,  you  will,  even  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  me,  give  me  credit  for  impartiality.  I  hail  with  the  bright- 
est of  pleasures  any  rational  development  in  our  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  arts,  while  I  cannot  but  with  sorrow  look  upon  even  the 
most  sincere  efforts  that  have  a  tendency  to  degrade  it. 
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Abticlb  IIL— expository  PREACHING.* 

Expository  preachi  ng  is — expository joreacAm^.  That  would 
seem  too  simple  a  remark  to  make,  were  it  not  that  many  think 
of  it  as  identical  with  exposition — diflFering  from  commentary 
or  paraphrase  only  in  this,  that  it  is  spoken  to  an  audience 
rather  than  written  in  a  book.  The  kind  of  discourse  I  am  to 
speak  of,  on  the  contrary,  is  homiletical  in  structure  and  spirit, 
having  for  its  aim  to  persuade  as  well  as  to  instruct,  and  contain- 
ing all  the  elements  of  oratory,  such  as  argument,  description, 
metaphor,  expostulation,  conclusion,  and  appeal.  The  pulpit 
expositor  never  foi^ets  that  he  is  a  preacher,  and,  both  in  prep- 
aration and  delivery,  keeps  his  eye  upon  his  audience  as  well 
as  upon  his  text  His  discourse,  though  not  possessing  as  great 
unity  as  the  topical,  may  have  equal  effectiveness;  as  a  volley 
of  shot,  for  ordinary  game,  will  do  as  good  execution  as  a  rifle 
ball. 

Prof.  Shedd  says:  "It  is  necessary  to  select  for  exposition  a 
passage  or  paragraph  of  Scripture  that  is  somewhat  complete  in 
itseir."t  That  he  ref»*rs,  not  to  a  division  of  whole  chapters 
into  paragraphs  of  suitable  length,  but  rather  to  passages  taken 
here  and  there,  is  evident  when  he  adds,  "It  is  the  duty  of  the 
preacher,  t»ccasionally,  to  lay  out  his  best  strength,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  elaborate  expository  sermon,  which  shall  not  only 
do  the  ordinary  work  of  a  sermon,  which  shall  not  only  instruct, 
awaken,  and  move,  but  which  shall  also  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide 
and  model,  for  the  teacher  of  the  Sabbath-School  and  the  Bible- 
Olasa":^  I  quote  him  simply  to  say  that  the  preaching  I  have 
in  mind  is  in  no  sense  a  normal-class  exercise  but  an  address 
for  immediate  effect;  and  it  is  not  occasional,  but  regular  and 
habitual.  The  preacher  does  not  cull  out  passages  at  his  pleas- 
u  re  ;  but  he  takes  some  one  book,  or  extended  portion  of  a  book, 
and  goes  through  it  (which  is  the  same  as  thorough  it)  from  be- 
ginning to  end.     He  may,  if  he  please,  take  a  series  of  related 

*A  paper  read  before  the  General  Oonyention  of  WiaooDsin,  at  Oshknah, 
September  29,  18*76. 
f  BomH/dtiea^  p.  154.  %  EomHetica^  p.  168. 
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passages,  such  as  the  parables ;  the  main  thing  is  that  the  work 
shoald  be  systematic  and  continuous,  and  known  to  be  such, 
not  only  by  himself,  but  also  by  his  people. 

The  first  expository  sermon  I  ever  heard, — ^and,  I  may  add, 
the  best  one, — was  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Amot,  in  the  High 
Church,  Edinburgh.  The  text  was  the  six  first  verses  with  a 
part  of  the  seventh,  in  the  first  Chapter  of  James,  "  Go  to  now, 
ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come 
upon  you,  etc,"  It  was  not  what  Prof.  Phelps  would  call  a 
'^promising  text"  The  introduction  was  simple,  pointing  out 
the  logical  connection  of  this  lesson  with  the  preceding  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  review  of  that  This  rebuke,  the; 
preacher  said,  was  more  severe  than  the  preceding  one — this, 
like  the  great  threshing  instruments  which  remove  the  stalks 
and  husks  from  the  grain,  that,  like  the  fan  which  blows  away 
even  the  fine  dust.  There  was  an  indictment  (he  went  on  to 
say)  with  three  counts,  oppression,  wantonness,  and  murder,  but 
all  of  these  crimes  sprung  from  one  bad  root,  the  undue  love  of 
gain  for  selfish  ends.  Such  rich  men  as  those  described  were 
summoned  to  weep  for  their  coming  miseries,  being  miserable  of- 
ten when  seeming  most  happy ;  called  misers,  or  miserable,  when 
penanous ;  or,  when  living  in  pomp  and  revelry,  exhorting  their 
souls  to  take  their  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  thus  showing 
that  their  souls  were  not  at  ease ;  their  very  blessings  were 
turned  into  curses;  their  gold  and  silver,  precious  things  in 
themselves,  were  "cankered,"  James  being  right  in  his  moral 
philosophy,  if  not  in  his  natural,  when  using  that  word: 
their  treasures  became  dim  and  the  "rust"  was  a  "witness" 
against  them,  as,  indeed,  everything  rises  up  to  expose  and 
convict  the  guilty ;  the  cries  of  their  victims  had  entered  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth ;  in  keeping  back  the  wages  of 
their  laborers  they  had  "  nourished  their  hearts  as  for  a  day  of 
slaughter,"  and  the  retribution  for  which  they  had  thus  pre- 
pared themselves  was  sure  to  come,  inexorable  and  awful, — wit- 
ness the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India,  and  the  civil  war  in  America. 
The  Apostle  speaks  in  plain,  cutting  language,  yet  gladly  gets 
through  with  it,  and  turns  with  evident  relief  to  consolation 
and  encouragement,  "  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the 
coming  of  the  Lord."     Such  is  the  barest  possible  outline  of  the 
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discourse  which,  if  meager  in  promise,  was  magnificent  in  per- 
formance. There  was  unity  throughout  the  whole,  and  yet  a 
•most  delightful  variety.  Now  the  preacher  would  read  a  care- 
ful exegesis,  and  point  out  little  niceties  of  the  text ;  now  he 
would  illustrate  by  striking  and  felicitous  similes,  or  incidents 
from  history ;  then  he  would  lean  down  over  the  pulpit,  and 
talk  with  fatherly  tenderness ;  again,  he  would  straighten  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height  (and  he  had  a  commanding  presence), 
and  burst  out  in  a  grand  denunciation  of  oppression  and  fraud ; 
and  the  ending  was  as  bright  and  genial  as  the  summer  sky 
after  a  storm.*  I  glanced  over  the  audience;  all  had  their 
Bibles  open,  as  well  as  their  eyes  and  ears.  There  were  many . 
children  and  youth,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  older  people, 
looked  pleased.  For  myself,  the  sermon  was  not  only  like  that 
meat  from  heaven  in  the  strength  of  which  the  fainting  prophet 
walked  for  forty  days,  but  it  was  also  a  new  revelation  of  the 
power  of  the  pulpit  I  had  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  what 
expository  preaching  was,  and  how  instructive  and  stimulating 
it  might  be  made.  I  said  to  myself:  "Now  I  know  how  it  is 
done ;  when  I  go  home,  I  will  see  if  I  can  do  it  myself."  Sub- 
sequently I  heard  two  eloquent  discourses  after  a  similar  pat- 
tern, though  more  cursory,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London, 
and  one  by  a  Scotch  preacher.  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  in  Beirut ; 
the  latter  surpassing  the  others  in  the  expository,  though  not 
equaling  them  in  the  preaching  element.  Those  four  discourses 
— the  only  ones  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  heard — have  since  re- 
mained in  my  mind  as  models. 

After  returning  to  my  parish  I  attempted  an  exposition 
"occasionally."  The  parables  of  the  rich  fool  and  the  impor- 
tunate  widow,  the  story  of  Zaccheus,  and  Hos.  xiv,  4-7,  were 
among  the  paragraphs  selected,  and  the  sermons,  though  from 
forty  to  fifty  minutes  in  length,  secured  as  good  attention  as  one 
could  wish.  But  had  I  not  modified  my  plan,  I  should  soon 
have  given  it  up  altogether.  There  was  a  want  of  continuity ; 
it  was  diflScult  to  select  texts;    and  I  was  embarrassed  by 

*  This  Bermon,  preadhed  July  6th,  18*73,  was  repeated,  a  litUe  later,  in  Brook- 
Ijn,  while  Mr.  Amot  was  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Eyangelical  Allianoe  at 
New  York.  Poasibly,  the  warm  praise  of  two  Americans  at  its  first  delivery  may 
have  induoed  him  to  select  it  for  a  second. 
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kuowiDg  that  the  people,  without  their  Bibles  in  hand,  could 
not  keep  such  long  passages  in  mind.  To  obviate  these  objec- 
tions, I  began,  after  a  protracted  struggle  between  convictions 
of  duty  on  the  one  side,  and  fears  of  failure  on  the  other,  to 
preach  in  course  on  the  practical  twelfth  chapter  of  Bomans, 
Dot  daring  then  to  grapple  with  the  hard,  doctrinal  discussions 
in  the  earlier  chapters.  The  people  were  requested  to  bring 
their  Bibles;  a  very  few  did  so.  The  request  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  accompanied  at  one  time  with  the  reading  of 
what  Dr.  W,  M.  Taylor  says  of  the  inspiring  rustle  of  the 
leaves  of  hundreds  of  Bibles  in  a  Scottish  congregation  :*  but 
all  in  vain.  At  last  a  responsive  reading  of  the  Psalms  was 
introduced  into  the  morning  service,  and  since  then  the  Bible 
has  been  in  most  of  the  pews.  I  have  now  been  preaching  in 
the  expository  way.  Sabbath  mornings,  for  eighteen  months, 
and  in  that  time  have  gone  through  the  last  five  chapters  in 
Romans,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter.  It  is 
my  custom  to  group  the  verses  according  to  the  sense,  some- 
times taking  as  many  as  fifteen  and  sometimes  but  a  single 
verse;  to  merely  glance  at  some  words,  and  to  dwell  upon 
others,  as  we  mingle  lighter  and  heavier  courses  in  a  well- 
ordered  dinner.  The  commentaries  are  consulted  with  care, 
and  the  discourse  written  out  in  full  I  do  not  feel  bound  to 
preach  in  course  every  Sabbath ;  if  I  have  not  time  for  a 
thorough  exposition,  or  if  any  question  of  the  day  demands 
immediate  treatment,  I  turn  to  a  topical  sermon.  I  find  that 
I  prepare  more  new  sermons  than  under  the  old  method,  and 
the  manuscript  which  has  accumulated  during  these  eighteen 
months  is  worth  more  to  me  than  that  of  any  equal  period  in 
my  ministry.  Each  week's  study  gives  momentum  for  the 
next  The  people  listen  well,  and  when  they  expect  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  unusually  interesting  passage,  they  watch  for 
it  One  case  has  come  to  my  knowledge  where  several  persons 
delayed  leaving  town  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  particular 
seraion.  Tt  is  comparatively  easy  to  throw  out  morsels  here 
and  there  for  the  children.  On  the  whole  I  am  measurably, 
though  not  completely,  satisfied. 

*  Tht  MbMry  ofikt  Wwd,  p.  228. 
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You  will  pardon  this  recital  of  personal  experience.  I  have 
made  it  partly  to  define  the  theme  as  it  lies  in  my  own  mind, 
and  partly  as  suggesting  that  what  I  may  hare  to  8ay  comes 
from  actual  practice  rather  than  from  any  theorizing. 

For  the  rest  of  this  paper  I  wish  to  urge  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  expository  preaching. 

1.  It  brings  both  preacher  and  hearers  to  the  word  of  Gkxl 
in  a  teachable  spirit. 

One  of  his  chief  offices  is  to  feed  the  church.  And  this  he 
is  U)  do,  not  from  his  own  stores,  but  from  the  supply  already 
provided — like  the  apostles  at  the  miracle  of  the  loaves — him- 
self receiving  the  bread  of  life  at  the  divine  hand,  and  then 
imparting  it  to  the  multitude.  Taking  this  posture  at  the  out- 
set, he  does  not  need  to  search  far  and  wide  for  materials.  He 
is  now  simply  an  interpreter  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  He 
comes  with  docility  to  the  word,  and  says,  "I  will  hear  what 
God  the  Lord  will  speak,"  (Ps.  Ixxxv,  8).  The  people,  in 
turn,  come  with  docility  to  him,  not  to  be  flattered,  amused, 
or  thrilled,  but  saying  with  the  centurion  Cornelius,  "Now 
are  we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  the  things  that 
are  commanded  thee  of  God"  (Acts  x,  88). 

Dr.  Emmons  records  that  he  seldom  preached  textually,  but 
chose  his  subject  in  the  first  place,  and  then  chose  a  text 
adapted  to  the  subject*  Ministers  who  follow  his  example, 
and  some,  too,  who  do  not,  have  a. facility  in  changing  texts 
so  that  old  sermons  can  be  preached  without  being  detected. 
Whenever  a  change  can  thus  be  made,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sermon,  though  appen.ied  to  the  text,  did  not  grow  out  of  it, 
but  is  a  thing  by  itself ;  and,  very  likely,  the  text  may  have 
been  **  preached  from"  by  being  evaded  rather  than  discussed. 
In  expository  preaching,  one's  posture  is  less  independent  and 
personal.  He  is  pledged  to  declare  what  he  finds,  to  add  noth- 
ing and  take  away  nothing.  He  says  with  Paul,  "  We  preach 
not  ourselves  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  iv,  5). 

With  this  mental  attitude  he  can  speak  with  calm,  forceful, 
convincing  authority.  The  sanction  of  his  message  is,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord."    He  is  a  prophet,  not  in  the  sense  of  foretelling 

*  I4fe\)j  Prol  Park,  p.  274. 
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events,  but  in  the  earlier  sense  of  speaking  for  God ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  august  mission  clothes  him  ^ith  courage, 
earoestness,  and  power. 

This  mode  of  preaching  relieves  him  from  the  painful  re- 
sponsibility of  being  impressive.  A  common  bane  of  the 
clergyman's  life  is  that  he  feels  bound  to  put  truth  into  its 
most  startling  forms.  While  not  wishing  to  be  sensational, 
he  does  wish  to  make  a  sensation.  He  would  see  tragic 
effects ;  would  make  men  weep,  and  force  them  to  their  knees 
with  overpowering  convictions.  Be  lacks  confidence  in  truth, 
pare  and  simple ;  does  not  believe  that  if  the  word  of  God  has 
free  course  it  will  be  glorified.  What  exaggerations,  and  false 
colorings,  and  overstatements  of  doctrine  come  from  this  strain- 
ing after  impressiveness  I  When  one  becomes  an  interpreter, 
his  mind  is  relieved  of  its  heavy  burden.  He  can  now  be 
plain  and  natural,  uttering  the  message  which  is  given  him, 
and  leaving  results  with  God.  He  has  faith  in  truth  itself, 
allows  it  to  enter  him  and  take  possession  of  him,  and  then 
speaks  from  the  need  of  utteranca  He  no  longer  spends  sleep- 
less nights  in  devising  bow  to  be  impressive;  while,  in  being 
more  genuine  and  less  melodramatic,  he  becomes  more  im- 
pressive than  ever  befora 

The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  pushed  with  stimu- 
lants, but  fed  with  good,  plain,  wholesome  food.  And  they 
"grow  thereby" — grow  into  sound  and  hearty  character,  and 
not  into  that  nervous,  spasmodic,  unhappy  energy  which  comes 
from  being  always  goaded  rather  than  fed.  Look  at  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Scotch  churches  for  an  example. 

2.  By  the  expository  method  we  come  upon  truth  in  its 
natural  connections  and  Biblical  proportions. 

In  the  schools  we  study  theology  as  a  system.  A  creed  is 
taught  us  to  begin  with,  and  the  Scripture  is  cited  to  sustain 
it  The  texts  in  my  notebooks,  at  least,  are  always  the  closing 
arguments,  and  not  the  starting-point — '*  proof  texts*"  In  ex- 
position we  reverse  this  process,  not  pressing  texts  into  the 
service  of  foregone  conclusions,  but  questioning  the  divine 
words  as  candidly  as  we  question  natural  facts.  And  the  pro- 
duct we  get  from  this  peraonal  investigation  is  as  different  from 
dogmatics  as  a  landscape  is  from  a  map, — as  the  elements  in  the 
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manifold  combinations  of  nature  are  from  the  same  elements 
when  separated,  and  classified,  and  labelled  with  the  chemical 
names,  and  arranged  in  the  cabinet 

A  man  may  study  glaciers  at  home  for  years — may  know 
their  mode  of  formation,  extent,  rate  of  progress,  and  geo- 
logical effects,  and  may  describe  all  these  with  confidence ;  but 
if  he  will  creep  cautiously  down  over  the  moraines  at  the  side 
of  the  Gorner  Olacier,  and  stand  among  the  huge  bowlders, 
the  channeling  streams,  the  crevasses  and  seracs,  and  look 
at  the  glistening  peaks  around,  he  will  confess  with  awe  and 
delight  that  he  never  before  knew  what  a  glacier  was.  So  be 
may  read  all  the  masters  of  divinity  and  seem  to  understand 
them  well;  but  if  he  will  then  come  to  the  Scriptures  and 
take  the  doctrines  in  their  Biblical  outlines,  colorings,  and 
relations,  he  will  feel  that  while,  before,  he  had  heai*d  of  them 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  now  his  eye  seeth  them  (Job  xlii,  5). 
He  now  obtains  a  Biblical  theology, — learns  what  the  doctrines 
are  in  place,  and  in  life. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  honesty  required  of 
the  student  in  natural  science.  A  magazine  article  says  of 
Faraday  the  philosopher,  "The  quality  of  truthfulness  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  exalted  d^ree.  *  *  The  scientific  advocate  lies 
when  fearing  to  reveal  some  issue  to  his  case  adverse,  he  avoids 
the  demonstrations  out  of  which  the  truth  may  come.  Of  this 
sort  of  lying  in  science  there  is  plenty.  Faraday  was  utterly 
devoid  of  this.  He  accepted  no  brief  but  the  one  endoi'sed  by 
nature.  The  pages  of  nature  s  own  book  he  ever  scanned  to 
the  fullest  scope  of  his  magnificent  intellect  To  whatever 
issue  the  evidence  contained  in  that  book  might  point,  that 
would  he  attest,  come  weal,  come  woe."*  Now  this  downright 
honesty  the  expository  preacher  must  possess,  or  he  is  not 
likely  to  expound  long.  He  is  not  retained  as  an  advocate 
for  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Wesley.  The  Bible  is  his  religion, 
and  he  is  not  afraid  to  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  to  take  it  in 
coursa  There  are  no  dangerous  parts,  which,  either  for  his 
own  peace  of  mind  or  for  his  people's  orthodoxy,  must  be  torn 
from  their  connections  or  kept  out  of  sight     If  anything  he 

*  Ecltciic  Mag.,  Jan.,  1868,  p.  66. 
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finds  there  upsets  the  traditions  of  the  fathei*s,  then  the  tradi- 
tions must  go.  If  Biblical  criticism  shows  that  some  cherished 
phrase  does  not  belong  in  the  text,  he  does  not  fight  for  it  with 
dogmatic  tenacity,  or  yield  it  up  with  regret,  but  rather  rejoices 
that  he  has  found  the  truth  at  last  He  may  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  most  conservative  theology,  but  when  he  comes 
to  the  charge,  "Kepent  and  be  converted"  (Acts  iii,  19),  he 
must  admit  that  man  has  free-wilL  Or  he  may  have  been 
taught  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  election ;  but  as  an  honest 
interpreter  he  is  bound  to  explain  the  passage  which  lies  in  his 
way,  "According  as  He  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world"  (Eph.  i,  4).  He  may  have  been  as- 
sured by  his  teacher  in  theology  that  election  must  precede 
foreknowledge,  since  nothing  can  be  known  as  sure  until  God 
has  willed  it ;  he  must  then  show  why  St.  Peter  reverses  the 
order,  and  says,  "  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father"  (1  Pet  i,  2).  As  a  Congregationalist  it  might  be 
convenient  for  him  to  believe  that  baptism  by  sprinkling  or 
pouring  was  the  original  mode ;  but  he  may  be  puzzled  when 
becomes  to  the  text,  "Buried  with  Him  in  baptism"  (Col.  ii, 
12).  The  verbal  theory  of  inspiration  may  have  been  a  part 
of  bis  system ;  but  in  the  effort  to  disentangle  the  twisted  and 
knotted  sentences  and  unaccountable  logic  of  Peter,  that  article 
in  his  creed  will  be  sorely  shaken.  Perhaps  in  his  youthful 
days  he  may  have  come  upon  "temperance"  commentaries, 
and  they  proved  to  his  callow  mind  that  the  wine  made  at 
Cana  was  only  dibs  or  unfermented  grape-juice;  what  shall  he 
BOW  do  with  St  Paul,  when  he  speaks  in  the  same  breath  of 
eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine,  as  if,  in  his  age  and  countiy, 
tbey  were  regarded  as  things  equally  indifferent? 

It  will  be  a  great  gain  for  both  preacher  and  hearers  when 
they  have  agreed  together  not  to  thrust  their  heads  into  the 
sand  in  order  to  avoid  any  unwelcome  sight  He  will  feel  a 
wondrous  freedom  when  he  places  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Bible  instead  of  expending  his  ingenuity  to  "bring  the  Bible 
over  to  his  side;  and  they,  in  turn,  will  submit  to  his  teaching 
and  trust  him  as  we  always  trust  capable  honesty.  Nor  will 
they  lose  respect  for  him  if  now  and  then  he  comes  to  a  hard 
place,  and  says  frankly,  "I  do  not  understand  it"    Indeed,  for 
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bis  permanent  pastoral  influence  it  is  better  tbat  be  sbould  not 
be  too  positive  in  doubtful  mattera  He  must  not  say,  as  one 
commentator  does  when  dealing  with  the  most  vexed  passage 
in  the  Bible,  "  Words  could  not  be  selected  to  make  this  truth 
plainer  than  those  [do]  in  which  Peter  has  expressed  it"  That 
is  the  language  of  dogmatism ;  it  shows  petulance,  fear,  a  desire 
by  vehement  assertion  to  convince  one^s  self  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  suspects  to  be  false.  Far  wiser  as  well  as  more  candid 
is  it  to  say  with  the  old  Scotch  preacher,  "  Brethren,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  difficulty  here,  as  all  the  commentators 
have  allowed ;  but,  brethren,  let  us  look  the  difficulty  boldly 
in  the  face,  and — pass  on  1" 

8.  Expository  preaching  will  secure  variety  of  topic  in  the 
pulpit. 

Leave  a  man  to  himself,  and,  unless  he  be  of  unusually 
capacious  mind  and  extensive  culture,  he  will  be  continually 
recurring  to  fiavorite  lines  of  thought  I  suspect  that  few, 
if  any,  of  us  escape  the  weakness  of  superfluous  reiteration. 
Glancing  over  our  Bibles  for  texts,  we  fix  for  weeks  together 
upon  verses  which  reflect  back  our  prevailing  mood.  We 
take  for  one  Sabbath,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
and  for  the  next,  "Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow," 
and  for  the  next,  "Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him,- for  He 
careth  for  you," — but  the  same  leading  idea  is  in  them  all. 
We  are  in  the  ruts,  and  struggle  in  vain  to  get  out  In  expo- 
sition we  cannot  make  ruts  if  we  would.  We  are  compelled 
to  take  what  comes,  and  have  no  option  in  the  matter.  What 
new  aspects  this  will  give  to  the  old  truths,  how  it  will  mul- 
tiply one's  topics,  and  keep  him  ever  fresh  and  ever  growing, 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

4.  I  may  mention  as  a  fourth  advantage,  economy  of  work. 

Most  ministers  are  at  times  puzzled  to  find  texts.  There 
will  come  seasons  of  mental  barrenness  and  drought  The 
Bible  is  searched,  but  no  inviting  verses  greet  the  eye.  Next, 
the  book  of  texts  is  consulted,  but  it  gives  no  relief.  There 
are  themes  enough — ^good  themes — but  they  do  not  tall  in 
with  the  preacher's  mood.  He  has  no  relish  for  one  nK)re  than 
for  another;  and,  what  is  worst,  he  has  no  relish  for  any  of 
them.     Choose  a  text  toward  which  the  mind  spontaneously 
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moves,  says  Prof.  Shedd.*  Good  counsel,  the  preacher  knows  ; 
but  the  melancholy  fact,  just  now,  is,  that  hft  mind  does  not 
move  at  all.  No  sooner  is  the  work  of  one  Sunday  over,  than 
the  terrible  question  seizes  upon  him,  "  What  shall  I  preach 
about,  next?"  He  spends  Monday  in  a  fret;  tries  one  text 
and  abandons  it  for  another ;  loses  the  first  part  of  the  week 
in  chafing;  and  perhaps,  at  last,  either  falls  back  upon  old 
stock,  or  grasps  a  new  text  in  sheer  desperation,  and  talks 
against  time. 

The  expository  sermon  relieves  him  of  much  of  this  trouble. 
The  text  is  fixed  for  him,  and  he  can  begin  upon  it  as  soon  as 
Sunday  is  over.  Not  a  moment  need  be  lost  in  deliberation. 
For  weeks  he  has  known  what  his  theme  was  to  be,  and  has 
been  approaching  it  in  mental  preparation  as  well  as  on  the 
printed  page.  He  is  already  in  a  glow.  He  does  not  need  to 
kindle  up  the  fires  anew  every  time  he  starts,  or  to  lose  time 
in  switching,  and  backing  about,  and  ringing  of  bells.  After 
pausing  a  little  at  the  close  of  each  sermon, — just  long  enough 
to  let  off  the  passengers, — he  lifts  the  brakes,  and  moves  off  on 
the  same  track  for  the  next  station. 

The  introduction  is  peculiarly  the  minister's  cross.  How 
much  paper  is  scribbled  over  and  torn  up,  and  how  manj*^  false 
starts  are  made!  *' Plunge  into  the  middle  of  the  subject''  is 
the  excellent  advice  of  the  rhetoricians;  but  the  trouble  is  that 
we  have  not  yet  discovered  just  where  the  middle  is ;  and,  be- 
sides, we  are  very  much  like  one  in  a  nightmare,  who  wants 
nothing  so  much  as  to  plunge,  and  is  doing  bis  best  to  plunge, 
but,  somehow,  finds  himself  rooted  to  the  spot  Now  the  in- 
troduction is  comparatively  easy  in  an  expository  sermon,  for 
it  is  simply  taking  up  the  theme  of  the  preceding  Sunday. 
You  need  not  make  out  a  tiresome  explanation  of  the  context; 
the  people  know  what  that  is  already,  and  only  need  to  have 
their  memory  refreshed. 

In  one  respect,  it  must  be  confessed,  expository  sermons  in 
a  consecutive  course  do  not  promote  economy  of  time ;  they 
cannot  be  preached  over  to  the  same  congregation.  A  topical 
sermon  is  what  an  old  Greek  called  a  Htfipia  es  aei^f  or  what  a 

^  HonUkiicSj  p.  165.         f  An  everlasting  possession. — Thucydides. 
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modern  poet  calls  **a  joy  forever;"*  you  can  bring  it  out  every 
two  or  three  year^,  and  (though  the  fact  is  creditable  neither  to 
preacher  nor  to  hearers)  few,  if  any,  will  recognize  it  Not  so 
with  an  exposition.  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  my  people 
will  hereafter  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  text  from  St  Peter's 
first  epistle.  The  only  offset  to  this  objection,  which  now  occurs 
to  me,  is  found  in  the  admitted  fact  that  old  sermons,  while  very 
convenient,  and  very  precious  to  the  authors,  do  not  possess  any 
considerable  measure  of  converting  power. 

5.  Expository  preaching  enables  the  preacher  to  treat  of 
many  delicate  and  distasteful  topics,  with  naturalness  and  free- 
dom. 

We  find  a  popular  prejudice  existing  against  doctrinal  preach- 
ing in  general,  and  against  some  doctrines  in  particular.  A 
formal  defence  of  certain  articles  of  the  creed  awakens  opposi- 
tion at  the  outset  And  yet  the  people  need  doctrine;  not  the 
old  dogmas  as  formulated  in  systems,  but  the  same  truths  in 
fresh,  vital,  practical  forms — ^water  not  drawn  from  artificial 
tanks,  but  gushing  from  living  fountains.  "  Permanent  preach- 
ing for  a  permanent  pastorate,"  must  discuss  the  great  problems 
of  life  and  destiny.  Whatever  passages  the  people  must  think 
about,  the  preacher  must  speak  about  Now  if  he  can  come  to 
these  passages  in  the  regular  course  of  exposition,  he  takes  them 
up  without  embarrassment  Such  texts  as,  *'  Therefore  hath  he 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hard- 
eneth"  (Rom.  ix,  18) ;  '*  Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  GoJ 
through  faith  unto  salvation"  (I  Pet  i,  5);  "These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment"  (Matt  xxv,  46);  he  ia 
bound  to  explain  because  they  are  in  his  way.  The  people  at 
once  perceive  that  he  is  not  endeavoring  to  force  upon  them  an 
unwelcome  topic,  but  is  only  discharging  the  stewardship  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  him;  they  look  at  the  text  in  its  connec- 
tions, acknowledge  it  as  a  part  of  revealed  truth,  and  listen 
with  candor. 

In  administering  rebuke  the  advantage  of  this  method  is  still 
more  obvious.  There  are  some  sins  and  follies  which  you  can- 
not name  without  seeming  personal,  bigoted,  dyspeptic,  a  cynic, 
and  a  scold ;  but  if  the  text  for  the  day  requires  you  to  use  casti- 
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gation,  you  will  not  hear  a  word  of  complaint  Your  young 
people,  for  example,  are  engaged  in  those  maudlin  and  demor- 
aliziDg  games  of  which  the  chief  relish  consists  in  forfeits. 
Meddle  with  them  and  you  make  yourself  odious,  and  perhaps 
ridiculous ;  but  if  you  must  treat  the  text,  "  Salute  one  another 
with  an  holy  kiss"  (Eom.  xvi,  16),  you  can  safely  and  eflfect- 
ively  free  your  mind  in  regard  to  this  promiscuous  and  unholy 
osculation.  You  wish  to  address  husbands  and  wives  on  their 
mutual  duties,  but  you  feel  some  delicacy  if  you  are  a  single 
man,  and,  possibly,  still  more  if  you  are  married ;  but  if  you 
have  before  you  St.  Peter's  injunctions,  "Likewise,  ye  wives,  be 
in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands ;"  "  Likewise,  ye  husbands, 
dwell  with  them  according  to  knowledge''  (1  Pet.  iii),  you  do  not 
even  need  to  make  an  apology.  It  seems  a  most  ungracious 
thing  for  a  minister  to  strike  at  the  fashionable  extravagance  of 
some  of  his  fairest  and  most  valued  friends ;  but  he  can  com- 
mand alike  their  attention  and  respect  if  he  takes  up  in  a  manly 
way,  as  part  of  his  prescribed  lesson,  the  caution,  "  whose  adorn- 
ing let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and 
of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel"  (1  Pet  iii, 
3).  His  parishioners  may  be  failing  to  pay  their  debts — the 
salary  among  the  rest;  they  make  compromises  and  go  through 
bankruptcy  because  these  are  more  profitable  than  legitimate 
business ;  what  a  joyful  necessity  is  laid  upon  him,  and  what  a 
*•  civil  triumph"  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Sterne)  what  a  civil 
triumph  he  obtains  as  he  quietly  remarks,  "  The  passage  which 
comes  before  us  to-day  in  course  is,  *  Owe  no  man  anything'  " 
(Rom.  xiii,  8).  One  could  almost  afford  to  go  through  some 
entire  books  for  the  sake  of  coming  at  certain  lessons  in  this 
way.  Screened  behind  a  sacred  barrier  as  he  is,  he  can  level 
his  musket  with  steady  nerves,  and  take  leisurely  aim. 

Other  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that  the  minister  keeps 
his  Hebrew  and  Greek  fresh,  and  acquires  a  critical  knowledge 
of  ihe  text  of  the  Bible ;  he  is  compelled  to  master  the  hard 
passages  and  to  cut  his  way  through  the  jungles ;  he  gains  those 
definite,  lasting  impressions  which  come  from  protracted,  con- 
nected study ;  lays  in  large  stores  of  new  material  for  futufe 
use;  finishes  certain  books  and  knows  them  in  their  complete- 
ness; accumulates  a  commentary  which  is  worth  more  to  him 
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than  any  other;  keeps  his  people  on  the  alert;  gives  them  a 
grand  education ;  and  cultivates  in  them  an  ever-growing  rever- 
ence and  love  for  the  Bible. 

But  while  such  benefits  are  apparent,  some  objections  may 
arise,  as,  for  example :  How  can  a  man  feel  any  interest  in  a  text 
which  is  remote  from  his  ordinary  thought?  Suppose  he  comes 
upon  the  verse,  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higlier 
powera  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God"  (Bom.  xiii,  1).  The  origin  and  limits  of 
civil  government  are  among  the  things  which  be  has'  never  ex- 
amined, and  for  which  he  has  no  taste ;  how  then  can  he  speak 
of  them  before  a  general  audience,  and  especially  before  magis- 
trates and  jurists  who  have  made  them  a  lifelong  study  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  difficulties  which  loom  up  so  vast 
in  the  distance,  vanish  as  they  are  approached.  The  preacher 
knows  when  the  dreaded  topic  is  coming  and  has  ample  time  to 
read  up.  However  dry  and  repulsive  it  may  be  at  first,  it  will 
gain  interest  from  being  kept  before  the  mind.  Turn  the  pale 
flame  of  a  blow-pipe  upon  a  lump  of  lime,  and  there  will  be  a 
glow  like  a  furnaca  It  is  a  good  thing,  too,  for  a  minister  to 
be  compelled  to  grapple  with  such  a  subject  It  wakes  him  up, 
puts  him  on  his  mettle,  enlarges  his  thinking,  gives  him  new 
points  of  contact  with  his  people,  gives  them  fresh  conddence 
in  him,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  him  to  lead  them  from 
the  acknowledged  allegiance  due  to  human  authority  to  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  Lord  of  all. 

Of  course  one  must  select,  at  the  outset  an  important  book — 
one  that  has  intrinsic  interest  and  allows  of  popular  treatment 
Having  once  started  upon  the  book  he  will  find  himself  borne 
onward  with  an  ever  increasing  momentum.  Now  and  then  he 
may  have  to  work  by  sheer  effort  of  will,  producing  only  a  dull 
sermon  afler  all ;  but  it  may  comfort  him  that  he  would  do  the 
same  quite  as  frequently  under  the  topical  method.  If,  some- 
times, there  is  a  desert  to  cross,  he  may  find  a  green  oasis 
somewhere  upon  it  Then,  too,  he  will  be  always  looking 
forward  to  the  grand  passages,  as  one  who  is  tramping  in  the 
Alps  pushes  on  with  springy  step  when  approching  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  or  as  the  pilgrim  urges  his  horse  over  the  barren  hills 
of  Judea,  impatient  to  catch  sight  of  the  Holy  City.     Then, 
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too,  he  makes  most  surprising  discoveries  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  clauses  and  words  flash  out  a  most  unexpected 
meaning.  Sometimes  when  a  little  phrase  in  a  long  paragraph 
has  revealed  to  me  a  new  and  delightful  lesson,  I  have 
thought  how  three  of  us  went  to  Cambridge  to  see  the  stately 
colleges ;  and,  after  wandering  among  them  all  day  long,  we 
heard  in  the  evening,  by  mere  chance,  a  nightingale's  song, 
which  was  sweeter  and  more  satisfying  than  all  the  rest 

Perhaps  you  will  ask,  If  one  takes  what  comes  in  course,  how 
can  he  adapt  his  preaching  to  the  hour?  I  reply  (1.)  That  with 
this  method  the  preacher  has  one  service  each  Sunday,  at  which 
he  may  select  his  topic.  (2.)  In  his  expositions  he  will  often 
find  before  him  the  very  passage  needed  for  the  hour.  There 
is  something  remarkable — providential — ^in  regard  to  this. 
Many  times  the  text  which  has  come  to  n^e  in  course  has 
seemed  more  opportune  than  I  could  have  selected  for  myself. 
Thus,  a  season  of  quickened  interest  found  me  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  1  Peter  with  such  topics  before  me  as :  "  Begotten  again 
unto  a  lively  hope,"  the  "incorruptible  inheritance,"  the  "tried 
hith  more  precious  than  gold  that  perisheth,"  "the  salvation  of 
your  souls,"  "  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,"  "  redeemed 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,"  "  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grasa"  When  brethren  were  at  strife  and  passed 
each  other  with  averted  faces,  I  could,  without  seeming  to  be 
personal,  exhort  them  to  "  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another 
with  brotherly  love,"  and  to  "  overcome  evil  with  good  "  (Rom. 
xii,  10,  21).  On  a  Sunday  when  a  collection  was  appointed  for 
foreign  missions,  we  chanced  to  be  considering  Paul's  ambition 
to  visit  Spain  that  he  might  preach  the  gospel  where  Christ 
had  not  been  named  (Bom.  xv,  20).  When  there  were  abuses 
in  the  municipal  council,  the  passage  was  about  governors 
being  sent  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers  and  for  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well  (1  Pet.  ii,  14) ;  and,  in  ignorant  simplicity, 
I  struck  some  harder  and  more  specific  blows  than  I  should 
have  dared  to  strike  of  set  purpose.  No  method  could,  in  the 
long  run,  have  more  of  timeliness  than  this. 

One  expository  preacher  testifies  that  he  finds  his  work 
"very  fascinating."  Whether  a  congregation  will  find  it  so  or 
not,  can  be  determined  only  by  trial.     My  own  people  seem  to 
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me  exceptionally  good  hearers — intelligent  and  wide-awake. 
They  have  the  expository  sermon  in  the  morning — when  they 
are  at  their  best.  The  same  sermon  might  be  wasted  upon  the 
more  miscellaneous  and  floating  congregation  of  the  evening. 
A  dull,  illiterate  people  might  be  restive.  After  Robert  Hall 
had  been  for  some  years  at  Leicester,  he  complained  to  an  old 
parishioner  &om  Cambridge  that  he  found  great  di£Biculty  in 
fixing  upon  new  subjects;  and  he  was  advised  to  take  up 
expositions  as  he  had  formerly  done,  greatly  to  the  edification 
of  his  Cambridge  congregation.  Mr.  Hall  replied :  "My  people 
in  Leicester  do  not  like  expositions.  I  have  frequently  tried 
them,  and  it  does  not  do  to  expound  when  the  people  are  not 
interested.  My  congregation.  Sir,  is  composed  principally  of 
plain  people  who  are  engaged  in  manufactories,  and  who  have 
not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education.  They  are  by  no 
means  so  intellectual  as  our  friends  in  Cambridge ;  I  am  son-y 
that  they  do  not  like  expositions,  for  I  am  convinced  that  more 
solid  instruction  can  be  derived  from  them  than  from  sermons."* 
Mr.  Hall,  however,  made  the  experiment,  once  more,  but  gave 
it  up  "  owing  to  the  unconquerable  aversion  of  his  people  to  the 
plan." 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  expository  sermon,  if  it  have 
grip,  will  take  hold  almost  anywhere.  Let  it  be  the  strong 
sermon  of  the  day.  It  must  be  no  goodish  dilution  of  the  text, 
no  compilation  of  opinions  from  the  commentators,  no  summary 
of  the  processes  of  a  pedantic  scholarship.  The  people  do  not 
cai-e  what  DeWette,  or  Meyer,  or  Alford  may  have  thought, 
and  if  you  should  cite  one  of  those  venerated  names,  they 
might  ask,  as  a  mercantile  acquaintance  of  mine  did  in  a  circle 
where  the  conversation  turneci  on  William  Shakspeare,  "Where 
did  that  fellow  do  business?"  Ellicott  proclaimed  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  commentary  that  his  only  aim  had  been  to 
determine  the  exact  sense  of  Scripture  on  grammatical 
principles;  but  in  subsequent  prefaces  he  confessed  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  modify  his  original  design,  that  the  dry 
bones  of  his  grammatical  skeleton  needed  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  flesh,  and  endowed  with  spirit  and  life.  The  preacher 
who  would  expound  with  success  must  avoid  Ellicott's  mis- 
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take.  Dr.  Holland  classes  all  preachers  as  poetical  and  non- 
poetical,  and  adds  that  the  non  poetical  have  no  right  to  preach 
at  all.*  Expository  sermonizing  needs  poetry  as  well  as 
accuracy.  "The  virtue  of  books  is,  to  be  readable,"t  says  Mr. 
Emerson.  One  virtue  of  sermons  is  to  be  bearable,  and  when 
they  are  so,  the  people  will  hpar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  kind  of  preaching,  where  faithfully 
tried,  has  secured  variety,  freshness,  and  timeliness  in  the 
topics  of  the  pulpit,  and  has  proved  attractive  and  edifying  to 
the  pews.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  and  Dr.  John  Hall,  who  are 
among  the  best  expositors  in  this  country,  never  lack  for 
audiencea  Prof.  Phelps  expresses  the  opinion  tfiat  his  BiWical 
course  *' saved  his  pulpit"  These  are  great  preachers;'  we 
should,  doubtless,  lag  far  behind  them;  but  not  farther, 
perhaps,  in  this  kind  of  preaching  than  in  every  other. 

"In  exposition,  where  does  the  application  come  in?" 
inquires  a  friend.  One  reply  is,  All  the  way  through.  Let  the 
whole  sermon  be  addressed  to  the  whole  man.  If  truth  is 
made  self-evidencing,,  then  as  fast  as  it  is  uttered,  it  will  find 
the  hearer's  heart  The  "  rational,  unadulterated  milk  "  (1  Pet 
ii,  2,)  is  nourishing  in  every  drop,  the  virtue  of  it  being  diffused 
through  the  whole  and  not  all  condensed  in  the  last  swallow. 
But,  while  the  whole  sermon  should  go  home  to  the  conscious- 
ness, there  may  be,  with  a  long  text  as  well  as  witli  a  short  one, 
a  gathering  up  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  a  vigorous  summary, 
and  a  true  oratorical  conclusion.  Indeed,  the  homiletic  habit 
80  clings  to  the  preacher  (and  rightly)  that  he  can  close  nothing 
without  an  application  ;  and  mine,  at  this  time,  shall  be  this: 
If  you  believe  that  expository  preaching  has  the  advantages 
which  have  been  named,  and  so  has  claims  upon  your  ministry, 
then— try  it  I 

Rev.  William  Crawford. 

^Lstten  to  the  Jonues,  f  Society  and  Solitude,  p.  62. 
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Article  IV.— PRINCIPLES  OF  DOMESTIC  TASTK 

A  Lecture  DELnrERSD  in  the  Yale  School  of  the  Finb  Abts. 

Bt  Pbofbssob  £DWARD  E.   SALISBURY. 

The  subject  I  desire  to  bring  before  you  is  the  Principles  of 
Domestic  Taste.  Will  it  be  objected,  in  advance,  that  there  is 
no  disputing  about  tastes — that,  for  each  individual,  whatever 
is  to  his  or  her  taste  is  tasteful  ?  and  that,  especially  with  respect 
to  domestic  arrangements,  everyone  is  a  law  to  himself?  But, 
although  I  shall  have  to  condemn  some  things  which  seem  to  me 
to  violate  good  taste,  my  purpose  is,  mainly,  to  give  expression 
to  certain  principles,  which  all  must  agree  in  recognizing  as  true 
and  fundamental,  as  soon  as  put  into  words,  yet  which  need  to 
be  brought  out  and  emphasized,  in  order  to  their  becoming  more 
widely  influential.     Of  course,  I  speak  only  as  an  amateu.r- 

The  first  thing  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  on  this  subject, 
is  that  the  idea  of  home  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true 
domestic  taste.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  history  of  man,  when 
the  most  primitive  conception  of  a  human  habitation,  as  a  place 
of  shelter,  was  all  that  guided  in  the  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  house.  We  see  tmces  of  this  in  the  rude  huts,  or 
moving  tents,  of  certain  barbarous  tribes  still  existing,  though 
even  in  the  most  primitive  habitation  it  is  a  rare  thing  not  to 
find  some  intimations  of  the  sanctities  of  home,  and  some  sense 
of  beauty.  Perhaps  what  first  consecrated  the  house  as  a  home 
may  have  been  the  religious  instinct,  bringing  to  the  domestic 
hearth  a  reverence  for  higher  powers,  and  a  consequent  spirit 
of  self-control;  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  earliest  tem- 
ples of  antiquity,  set  apart  for  abiding  places  of  the  gods,  were 
modeled  after  human  habitations.  This  could  scarcely  have 
been  the  case  before  the  latter  had  begun  to  gather  to  them- 
selves an  atmosphere  of  sanctity. 

But  what  riches  of  meaning  invest  the  idea  of  home  I  No 
place  for  disguises,  nor  for  mysteries  of  shame,  it  is  at  once 
sacred  to  retirement,  and  appropriate  to  an  open  frankness;  not 
given  for  the  indulgence  of  ignoble  indolence,  rest  and  repose 
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brood  over  it ;  no  lurking-place  for  the  contrarieties  and  mean 
selfishnesses  of  human  nature,  wherever  its  true  significance  is 
realized,  it  subdues  into  a  sweet  harmony  by  the  prevalence  of 
divinely  inspired  love,  and  becomes  a  nursery  of  good  cheer ; 
though  never  to  be  rudely  invaded,  yet  it  invites  and  welcomes 
the  coming  guest ;  birth-place  of  the  tenderest  sympathies  of 
earth,  it  holds  itself  in  constant  communication,  by  many  an 
electric  cord,  of  reverence,  affection,  memory  and  aspiration, 
with  the  spiritual  world.  Such  are  some  of  those  delights  of 
home  from  appreciation  of  which  all  true  domestic  taste  must 
have  its  rise.  This  leads  to  the  further  suggestion,  that 
this  department  of  taste,  in  common,  indeed,  with  all  others 
associated  with  art-culture,  yet  even  more  than  any  other, 
derives  its  life  and  impulse  from  moral  sources.  I  hold  it  to 
be  absurd  to  look  for  taste  in  a  house  where  love  does  not 
reign — moral  discord,  or  impurity,  must  blight  every  attempt 
to  realize  visible  beauty.  However  fair  the  seeming,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  whatever  richness  of  detail  might  be 
included  in  a  description,  the  aroma  of  genuine  beauty  can  not 
be  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  morally  pestilential,  or  wanting 
in  healthy  vitality.  Without  moral  life  and  purity,  indeed, 
those  sarcastic  words  of  Swift  will  have  their  application : 

"  I  find,  by  all  you  liave  been  telling, 
That  *ti8  a  house,  but  not  a  dwelling.'* 

There  can  be  no  home  I 

What,  then,  in  respect  to  domestic  taste,  do  the  essential 
elements  of  home  require?  This  question  may  be  answered 
by  saying,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  home  is  for  retirement, 
nothing  about  it  should  be  primarily  designed  to  catch  the  eye 
of  a  stranger,  but  everything  as  if  no  strange  eye  were  ever  to 
look  in  upon  it  The  style  which  prevailed,  until  lately,  in 
our  chief  middle-state  city,  under  the  influence  of  the  followers 
of  Penn,  to  give  great  plainness  to  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
reserving  its  richness  for  the  interior,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  consonant  with  gcxxl  taste.  In  the  interminglings  of  men 
with  one  another,  appearances  are  to  be  regarded.  Even  in 
such   comparatively    trivial    matters    as    dress,    or    outward 
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demeanor,  something  is  due  to  the  conventionalities  of  custom, 
and  to  what  people  have  agreed  to  consider  as  becoming,  or 
the  contrary.  But  it  is  not  so  in  one's  home.  Withdrawn  into 
that  sacred  privacy,  one  should  ignore  the  tyranny  of  fashion, 
and  scorn  to  make  up  a  show-picture  for  prying  eyes  to  remark 
upon  and  praisa  Too  often,  through  oversight  of  this,  what 
should  be  a  home  becomes  nothing  better  than  a  museum.  Not 
as  being  primarily  for  others  to  see,  but  by  some  impulse  within 
one's  own  bosom,  should  all  the  appointments  of  one's  home  be 
determined.  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  claim  for  the  home 
any  privilege  of  selfish  isolation ;  and  yet  there  is  a  true  and 
very  important  sense,  with  reference  to  our  subject,  in  which 
every  household  should  dwell  under  such  a  roof,  and  amid 
such  surroundings,  as  suit  itself  alone.  Certain  it  is  that,  as 
light  can  not  be  hidden,  so  a  home  thus  appointed  will  shine 
forth  with  an  attractive  radiance,  all  the  more  eflEective  for  being 
undesigned.  True  domestic  taste,  however,  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  like  virtue,  a  reward  to  itself. 

But,  while  the  home  is  to  be  ordered  for  retirement,  it  is  not 
a  place  for  disguises :  an  open  frankness  becomes  it,  and  so  it 
should  itself  be  without  any  false  pretences,  either  in  materials 
used,  or  in  construction,  or  in  decoration.  Truth  should  be 
written  all  over  it  in  lettera  of  light  Let  me  here  refer,  for  a 
development  of  this  thought,  to  Ruskin's  well-known  chapter 
on  truth  as  one  of  the  lamps  of  architecture — a  reference  always 
timely — which  classifies  architectural  deceits  under  three  heads : 
1.  the  suggestion  of  a  mode  of  structure,  or  support,  other  than 
the  true  one,  as  in  pendants  of  late  Gothic  I'oofe,  2.  the  painting 
of  surfaces  to  represent  some  other  material  than  that  of  which 
they  actually  consist  (as  in  marbling  of  wood),  or  the  deceptive 
representation  of  sculptured  ornament  upon  them,  and  8.  the 
use  of  cast,  or  machine-made,  ornament. 

Again,  as  home  is  for  repose,  nothing  should  find  place  in  or 
about  it  which  is  suggestive  of  danger,  or  agitating  to  any 
sensibility,  or  fitted  to  let  in,  rather  than  to  exclude,  care — 
though  of  care  must  be  said,  as  the  poet  says  of  another  certain 
visitor : 

**  Pallida  more  esquo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 
Begumque  tuirea "    .    .     .    . 
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Many  violations  of  this  principle  might  be  referred  to,  for 
illustration.  In  domestic  architecture,  how  many  towers  do 
we  see  which,  by  their  position  or  construction,  rather  threaten 
to  crash  and  destroy  than  defend  I  how  many  garlands  of 
joinery  which  seem  made  on  purpose  to  conduct  a  consuming 
flame,  some  day,  along  the  eaves  of  the  house  1  how  often  are 
entrance-porches  so  built  as  to  endanger  the  heads  of  those 
who  venture  under  them  I  If  one  enters  in  safety,  how  little 
of  solid  durability,  or  restfulness  of  aspect,  meets  one  within  I 
not  unfrequently  one  finds  door-openings  without  either  proper 
lintels  or  side-supports ;  walls  and  floors  so  unsubstantial  that 
sounds  are  communicated  over  the  whole  house,  and  it  shakes 
with  every  foot-fall.  Then,  if  we  turn  to  decorative  features, 
why  should  Crucifixions,  Martyrdoms  of  the  Saints,  Assassina- 
tion-scenes, or  other  forms  of  human  agony,  appear  under  the 
home  roof,  where  the  spirit,  wearied  and  jaded  by  the  struggles 
and  roughnesses  of  daily  outdoor-life,  may  legitimately  ask  to 
find  rest?  The  primitive  Christian,  who  could  live  in  safety 
only  within  a  catacomb,  made  even  that  rough  dwelling-place 
restful,  by  excluding  all  intimations  of  pain,  all  harrowing 
suggestions  of  even  that  great  Sacrifice  on  which  hung  all  his 
hopes.  Many  an  abode  of  Christians  in  these  days  seems  fitted 
up  more  as  a  penitential  chapel  than  as  a  place  for  cheerful 
repose. 

Neither  is  there  repose  in  too  crowded  rooms.  People  fill 
their  parlors  with  all  kinds  of  curiosities,  some  so  beautiful  as 
to  appeal  to  all  tastes,  some,  having  a  meaning  in  their  own 
countries,  either  sacred  or  jocose,  which  to  us  are  simply  mon- 
strosities, ugly  or  grotesque.  Amid  the  medley  of  "  objets  de 
vertu"  and  "  bric-a-brac,*'  as  you  turn  to  avoid  upsetting  a  rich 
Japanese  vase,  you  stumble  upon  a  porcelain  dog  or  Chinese  idol, 
or  you  get  entangled  amid  Turkish  rugs  and  mats  of  Russian 
far.  With  such  a  variety  to  examine,  to  study,  to  wonder  at  or 
admire,  the  eye  and  mind  become  weary,  and  cease  to  enjoy. 

Think,  too,  of  the  disturbance  caused  to  one's  equanimity  by 
those  mirror-like  floors  of  inlaid  woods,  however  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  on  which  one  has  need  of  parlor-skates,  in  order  safely  to 
pass  from  one  side  to  another;  and  still  more  when  pirouettes 
of  courtesy  have  to  be  performed  upon  them  I 
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How,  again,  should  care  be  kept  out,  so  far  as  human  life 
allows  of  its  exclusion  7  By  such  arrangements  for  conven- 
ience, such  a  liberal  disposing  of  one's  resources  for  comfort- 
however  few  and  slender  in  themselves — and  such  uncoustraint 
in  the  placing  of  every  thing,  that  one  is  allowed  to  imagine 
all  things  to  be  at  bis  command,  and  that  they  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  fall  by  their  own  sweet  will  into  just  the  best 
places. 

Another  element  of  the  idea  of  home,  as  it  has  been  described, 
is  loving  harmony ;  and  what  is  signified  by  this,  in  respect  to 
matters  of  domestic  taste?  Bather  might  we  ask  what  does 
this  not  signify  ;  for  is  not  harmony  the  blending  of  all  notes  of 
beauty?  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  recognized,  as  it 
should  be,  either  in  the  outward  form  or  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  houses.  Indeed,  they  often  seem  to  be  built  and  fur- 
nished on  a  principle  of  discord,  representing  the  diverse  and 
discordant  minds  of  their  occupants.  But  good  taste  requires 
that,  in  such  matters,  the  members  of  a  family  brought  together 
in  one  house  should,  by  mutual  enlightenment  and  concession, 
bring  out  that  harmony  of  one  part  with  another,  as  to  form, 
proportion,  and  color,  which  always  pleases  even  the  uneducated 
eye,  beautifully  symbolizes  peace  within,  and  contributes  to 
cultivate,  or  even  to  create,  an  inward  accord.  Our  architects 
and  decorators  are  much  to  be  blamed  on  this  point  Their 
special  studies  and  training  should  hold  them  back  from  minis- 
tering to  caprice.  If  a  man  insists  od  making  his  house  like  a 
Grecian  temple,  or  on  combining  the  classic  architecture  of 
geometric  lines  with  the  romantic  forms  which  came  out  of  the 
wild,  free  woods  of  Germany,  the  architect  should  not  cooperate 
with  him.  In  regard  to  color,  because  our  increasing  intercourse 
with  the  East  has  m:ide  certain  combinations  of  color  &shiona- 
ble,  which  only  oriental  limners  and  looms  have  as  yet  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  without  discord,  we  should  not  throw 
shades  of  blue  and  green  and  red  together,  rashly.  Not  less 
important  is  it  to  maintain  harmony  between  structure  and 
decoration.  A  glaring  violation  of  this  would  be  to  show  Gothic 
pendants  and  corbels  either  outside  or  inside  of  a  building  of 
moderate  height,  the  walls  of  which  rise  evenly  to  a  flat  roof ; 
another  would  be  to  fresco  Gothic  wall-surfaces  with  Moorish 
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designs  and  coloring.  A  frequently  occurring  example  of  want 
of  harmony  is  the  use  of  iron  railings  on  a  stone  foi^ndation, 
or  of  a  heavy  stone  wall,  to  enclose  a  simple  wooden  house. 
Want  of  harmony  often  appears,  also,  in  the  unsuitableness  of 
furniture  to  the  house  in  which  it  is  placed,  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  Gothic  cottage  is  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance ;  or  when,  in  consequence  of  too  large  expenditure  on  the 
building,  only  a  mean  provision  is  left  for  furniture;  or  when 
there  is  a  disproportion  between  the  size  of  a  room  and  the 
furniture  or  the  pictures  in  it 

Cheerfulness,  inseparable  companion  of  harmony,  should, 
also,  be  a  marked  feature  in  the  appointments  of  the  home,  for 
the  benefit,  alike,  of  bouyant  youth,  the  care-worn,  invalids, 
and  the  aged.  But  neither  by  day  nor  by  night  is  any  room 
cheerful  which  is  not  well  lighted.  Light,  which  is  revealed  to 
us  as  the  type  of  all  good,  even  of  Christ  himself,  the  atmos- 
phere of  heaven,  without  which  neither  vegetable  nor  animal 
life  can  exist,  is  as  carefully  shut  out,  from  many  houses,  as  if 
it  were  only  an  enemy  and  a  destroyer ;  our  ladies  choosing 
darkness  rather  than  light,  and  bringing  up  their  families  in 
rooms  where  no  plant  could  ever  grow,  forgetting  that  tlie 
blessed  sunlight  alone  can  give  health  and  bloom  to  their 
daughters,  as  to  their  flowers.  Let  us  choose  south  rooms,  and 
admit  the  sun  into  them,  through  unshaded  windows,  glass-doors, 
skylights,  closing  them  only  while  they  are  unoccupied,  or  dur- 
ing the  fiercest  of  summer-heats.  As  to  color,  it  seems  strange 
that  in  this  country,  and  still  more  that  in  England,  there 
should  have  prevailed  a  fashion  for  subdued  colors,  till  carpets 
and  wall-papers  are  toned  down  to  the  shades  of  dust  and  the 
earth,  and  only  a  choice  of  greys  and  dull  browns  is  left  us. 
This  fashion  does  not  come  to  us  from  the  Orient,  where  lie 
tbe  sun's  most  burning  rays.  There,  rich  and  gorgeous  colors 
prevail,  gleaming  even  with  gold,  to  produce  higher  effects. 
From  tropic-lands  come  our  most  gorgeous- pi  umaged  birds, 
our  flowers  of  richest  hues ;  the  dress  of  men  and  women,  there, 
and  even  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  are  resplendent  with 
the  highest  colors,  brought  out  in  vivid  relief  with  gold.  Why 
do  we,  who  have,  half  the  year,  an  Arctic  climate,  choose,  for 
oar  whole  year,  an  Arctic  paleness  in  our  lights  and  tints  7 
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The  new  style  seems  to  be  a  reaction  from  the  old  manner  of 
using  aH  colors  promiscuously,  as  when  tapestry-carpets,  and 
sets  of  heavy,  high-colored  curtains  and  furniture  made  rooms 
look  hot  and  oppressive.  But,  as  the  varied  colors  of  the  prism 
blend  together  perfectly,  so  it  is  possible,  artificially,  to  unite 
high  colors  under  such  conditions  of  softness  and  unison  that 
the  same  room  may  look  warm,  cheerful,  and  rich  in  winter, 
and  in  the  summer  seem  only  to  have  the  hues  of  the  summer- 
sunlight  toned  down  within  it,  inviting  to  retreat  and  repose. 
If  walls  and  floors  are  dull  and  leaden  in  hue,  this  cannot  be. 
It  is  not  possible  for  pictures,  or  any  ornaments,  to  brighten 
and  warm  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  room :  from  muddy-shaded 
carpets  and  dark-colored  walls,  only  a  feeble,  murky  light  is 
reflected,  by  night  or  day.  There  may  be  gleams  of  light,  but 
there  cannot  be  perpetual  sunshine,  in  such  a  room ;  whereas 
walls  of  soft,  creamy  tints  almost  make  sunshine  in  the  darkest 
days.  Mirrors,  which  give  vistas  of  perspective,  reflecting  and 
doubling  the  light,  and  all  objects  of  beauty,  also  contribute  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  housa  I  have  said,  before,  that  picto- 
rial repi'esentations  of  a  disturbing  character  are  to  be  excluded ; 
to  this  is  to  be  added,  here,  that  the  principle  of  cheerfulness 
calls  for  pictures,  or  other  works  of  art,  of  positively  gladsome 
significance,  which  are  fitted  to  enliven  the  spirit  by  humorous 
associations,  or  favor  a  playing  of  fancy  amid  the  brighter 
aspects  of  life  and  scenes  of  nature. 

We  may  next  notice  some  of  the  requirements  in  respect  to 
domestic  taste  which  grow  out  of  the  idea  of  home  as  a  place 
for  hospitality.  Among  these  may  be  specified  a  generous- 
looking  entrance,  suggestive  of  "salve'*  rather  than  of  "cane 
canem,"  which  shall  seem  to  take  the  incomer  into  a  warm 
embrace,  and  even  in  advance  to  wreath  him  with  garlands  of 
welcome,  as  well  as  illuminate  his  approach ;  an  ample  hallf 
making  the  visitor  feel  at  once  that  there  is  room  enough  and 
to  spare ;  guest-chambers  not  left  in  cheerless  neglect,  or  made 
receptacles  for  rubbish,  but,  by  their  orderliness  and  finish  of 
appointment,  showing  constant  readiness  for  occupation ;  and 
a  room  for  the  hospitable  board  large  in  proportion  to  other 
rooms  of  the  house — a  point  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  an  example  for  us,  by  their  large  "  triclinia" ;  as  axe, 
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also,  our  EDglish  aDcestors,  by  their  banqueting-halls.  All 
these  things  are  requisite,  but  not  less  so  is  such  a  disposition 
of  every  thing  about  the  house,  within  and  without,  in  partic- 
ulars too  small,  perhaps,  to  be  enumerated,  yet  not  insignificant, 
and  readily  occurring  to  one  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent — 
all  involving  a  certain  generous  carefulness  not  to  be  over- 
careful — which  shall  show  the  house  and  what  it  contains  to 
be,  not  merely  for  the  retirement  and  rest  of  those  whose  home 
it  is,  but  for  the  use  of  others  also,  who  are  to  be  received 
within  it  in  a  cheerful  recognition  of  the  principle,  not  more 
of  Christianity  than  of  good  taste,  that  **  no  man  liveth  to  him- 
self' Even  one's  home  is  not  a  home  to  him,  in  the  truest 
sense,  but  a  burrow  or  a  hermitage,  except  as  he  arranges  it  not 
for  a  hermit-life,  but  purposely  to  share  it  with  others  beside 
those  of  his  own  household 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  every  home  is, 
both  by  retrospect  and  anticipation,  inseparably  linked  with 
the  spiritual  world,  so  domestic  taste  should  recognize  this 
bond.  No  home  can  properly  be  without  its  oratory  (even  if 
no  particular  room  be  reserved  for  the  purpose),  where  the  fire 
of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  aspiration  of  Christian  hope  shall 
unceasingly  arisa  A  worship  of  ancestors,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Confucian,  is  not  to  be  commended ;  but  some  place  of 
honor,  under  the  domestic  roof,  should  be  appropriated  to  busts, 
canvas-portraits,  or  whatever  humbler  eflfigies  may  be  possessed 
of  one's  worthy  forefathers.  This  is  a  feature  of  especial  impor- 
tance for  the  American  home,  which  so  seldom  has  in  it  the 
conservative  atmosphere  of  antiquity,  or  is  ruled  by  spirits  of 
the  departed.  By  similar  memorials  should  the  loved  and  lost, 
in  nearer  relationships,  be  brought  down,  as  it  were,  from  their 
heavenly  spheres,  to  elevate  and  purity  home  affections. 

Says  a  poet,  describing  a  charming  family-home : 

**  Painting  had  there  the  rooms  made  rich 
With  knightB  and  damea,  and  loving  ejee 
Of  heayen-gone  kindred,  sweet  and  wise ; 
Of  bishops  gentle  as  their  lawn, 
And  sires  whose  talk  was  one  May-dawn." 

Not  to  specify  other  particulars,  I  only  add  under  this  head 
that,  notwithstanding  time's  changes  are  sure,  eventually,  to 
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bring  tbeir  own  interruptions  and  marrings  of  the  domestic 
scene,  there  should  be  throughout  the  earthly  home  a  modera- 
tion, a  reserve,  even  an  intentional  neglect  of  some  things,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  true  to  itself  as  a  place  of  memories 
of  what  is  past  and  gone,  as  well  as  of  forecast  of  immortality. 
A  lavish  profusion,  or  an  over-finely  drawn  study  of  details, 
which  vainly  aims  at  leaving  nothing  deficient,  in  the  home, 
is  at  variance  with  its  true  idea. 

Here  I  ask  to  have  it  noticed  that  nothing  has  been  said 
which  touches  the  question  of  relative  costliness  of  material,  or 
elaboration  of  finish.  The  principles  laid  down  are  applicable 
alike  to  the  most  costly  mansion  and  to  the  simplest  habitation. 
However  small  one's  resources,  no  one  need  neglect  to  provide 
in  the  dwelling  which  is  to  be  his  home,  for  retirement,  without 
disguise,  for  repose,  harmony,  cheerfulness,  hospitality,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  life  beyond  the  borders  of  time.  Indeed  we 
may  sometimes  see  these  principles  far  more  charmingly  carried 
out  in  humble  abodes,  pervaded  by  good  taste,  chan  in  stately 
residences  which  have  been  built  and  furnished  under  contract 
with  architects  and  upholsterers,  interested  only  to  secure  a 
profuse  expenditure,  or  guided  solely  by  prevailing  fashion. 

We  are  thus  led  to  consider  a  regard  to  the  distinguishing 
features  of  character,  and  social  position,  of  each  single  hoxise- 
hold,  by  itself,  as  another  principle  of  domestic  taste.  One's 
home  must  be  for  himself,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  avoiding 
show,  but  with  reference  to  personal  idiosyncracies,  occupation, 
and  social  standing.  What  makes  so  charming  the  late  home 
of  our  own  Irving?  Is  it  not  that  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  glens  and  streamlets,  over  which  his 
own  pen  had  woven  graceful  wreaths  of  exquisite  humor,  or 
pleasant  historical  reminiscences,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  an  old  Dutch  house,  which  was  capable  of  receiving  to 
itself,  in  tiled  gables,  and  sloping  roofs  crowned  by  the  old 
weather-cock,  and  in  simple  arrangements  within  comporting 
with  the  quaint  exterior,  such  an  impress  of  his  own  spirit  that 
even  now,  when  he  is  no  longer  present,  one  almost  expects  to 
meet  there,  as  inseparable  from  the  spot,  the  inimitable  creations 
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of  his  fancy?  Or  shall  I  point  you  to  our  Edgewood,  so  fitted 
to  be  the  home  of  one  who  well  unites  scholarly  finish  with 
practical  wisdom  and  the  freedom  of  nature?  Similar  corre- 
spondences should  be  found  in  all  homes.  If  a  man  is  a  farmer, 
his  dwelling  should  be  a  farm-house,  to  which  he  should  bring 
whatever  may  complete  and  adorn  it  as  such — not  afraid  of 
rambling  out-buildings,  or  ashamed  to  show  his  barn-yard, 
eodeavoring  to  beautify,  yet  adapting  every  thing  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  life.  The  artist's  home  should  invite  to  the 
freest  communion  with  nature,  in  aspects  appealing  to  the 
imagination,  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides  for  home  famil- 
iarity with  the  works  of  art  of  past  times,  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, engravings,  bronzes,  porcelains,  and  enamels,  or,  if  he 
can  command  nothing  more,  then  with  reproductions  in  photo- 
graph or  cast  It  certainly  befits  the  calling  of  a  merchant, 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  that  his  home,  by  the  variety  of 
materials  used  in  the  building,  or  pictures  of  foreign  scenery 
on  his  walls,  or  cabinet-specimens  of  art  and  nature  in  other 
climes,  according  to  his  means,  should  show  a  wide  range  of 
commercial  research.  If  a  man  has  no  taste  for  books,  why 
should  he  encumber  himself  with  blocks  to  represent  them,  or 
with  volumes,  however  choice,  supplied  by  ** carte  blanche"  to  a 
book-seller,  only  controlled  by  some  such  order  as  that  said  to 
have  been  once  given  in  this  city,  in  such  a  case,  to  f arnish 
evert/  work  of  Mr,  Shakespeare  immediately  on  its  publication  f 
For  illustration  of  the  direct  opposite  of  such  affectation  as  this, 
I  may  allude  to  the  case  of  a  wealthy  leather-dresser  living,  years 
ago,  near  Boston,  who,  having  a  literary  taste,  gathered  about 
him  some  of  the  choicest  editions  of  standard  English  authors, 
which  he  appropriately  put  into  the  best  of  leather  bindings, 
with  the  daintiest  tooling,  to  be  the  familiar  companions  of 
his  leisure.  These  books  were  laid  up,  at  last,  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  to  which  they 
had  been  bequeathed.  How  unhappy  does  a  man  sometimes 
appear,  whose  home  is  out  of  keeping  with  his  own  nature  and 
circumstances,  where  he  moves  about  like  a  wandering  spirit, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none  1  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  such  correspondences  as  we  are  now 
considering,  that  English  homes  of  all  classes,  at  least  in  the 
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country,  where  alone  the  Englishman  is  at  home,  are  so  home- 
like? Alas  that  the  greater  liberty  to  vary,  which  Americans 
enjoy,  through  freedom  from  traditional  restraints,  should  be 
sacrificed  to  a  dull  sameness  I  whence  come  our  insipid  city- 
blocks,  even  outside  of  cities ;  our  private  galleries  of  art,  pur- 
chased on  some  conventional  principle,  not  expressive  of  indi- 
vidual liking;  and  our  furniture  made  all  in  one  style,  for 
which  fickle  fashion  is  the  only  authority,  now  forcing  it  every- 
where, and  anon  condemning  it  to  garrets  and  second-hand 
shops.  While,  however,  such  want  of  individuality  is  the 
general  rule,  I  have  heard  of  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  reverse, 
in  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman  who  adorned  his  home  with 
wood-carvings  from  his  own  hand,  working  out  his  own 
thoughts  and  imaginations — an  example  for  many  others  to 
imitate,  if  they  would.  So,  too,  might  delicate  allusions  to 
family-history,  or  humorous  hits  at  hereditary  peculiarities,  be 
fitly  painted  on  the  door-panels  of  a  home. 

We  come,  now,  to  another  phase  of  our  subject  The  prin- 
ciples thus  &r  dwelt  upon  are  applicable  to  all  times  and 
places ;  but  domestic  taste  has  much  to  do  with  the  age  and 
country  in  which  one  lives :  whatever  is  characteristic  of  these 
must  enter  into  it  as  a  distinctively  modifying  principle.  So 
has  it  been  with  every  development  of  it  which  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  whether  we  consider  the  Boman  villa,  with  its 
luxurious  provisions  for  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  for  indolent 
repose,  with  little  account  made  of  domestic  life ;  or  the  English 
homestead,  in  which  attention  seems  to  be  divided  between 
securing  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  domesticity  and  providing  for 
out-door  sports,  either  in  court-yard  or  manorial  park.  What 
gives  its  differing  charm  to  each  is,  in  large  measure,  its  being 
the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  a  peculiar  civilization,  at  a  certain 
period ;  and  without  this,  domestic  taste  necessarily  becomes 
snobbish  or  flavorless.  In  all  our  arts,  we  need  to  realize  more 
what  is  due  to  our  own  age  and  country.  The  right  influeDce 
of  our  great  Centennial  will  not  be  to  stimulate  to  the  doing  of 
just  the  same  things  which  we  have  seen  and  admired  as  the 
work  of  other  countries,  and  in  part  of  other  times,  but  to 
awaken  ambition  among  us  to  do  as  well  in  our  own  way,  with 
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adaptation  to  our  owd  age.  An  imperfect  development  in  the 
right  direction  is  always  preferable  to  great  achievements  on  a 
mistaken  footing. 

It  is  to  my  purpose,  therefore,  with  special  reference  to  matters 
of  domestic  taste,  to  mention  here  some  of  the  characteristics 
which  seem  appropriate  to  distinguish  all  forms  of  American  art. 
I  have  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  it  possible  to  instruct,  on 
this  point,  our  artists  themselves :  they  know  the  history  of  their 
arts  too  well  to  expect  to  attain  to  true  excellence  by  mere  copy- 
ing, or  repeating  what  has  been  already  as  well  or  better  done. 
If  they  originate  nothing,  their  employers  and  patrons  are  most 
to  be  blamed,  since  the  spirit  which  actuates  these  must  be  the 
main-spring  of  all  their  efforts.  The  Greek  feeling  for  beauty, 
the  Greek  mind,  so  interpenetrated  with  the  perception  of  nat- 
ural forms,  and  motive  powers,  and  so  moulded  and  disciplined 
by  patriotism  and  philosophic  studies,  called  forth  all  the  glories 
of  Grecian  art  Nor*  should  I  run  the  risk  of  the  criticisms  of 
those  having  more  of  art-culture  than  myself,  except  for  the 
interest  I  feel  in  encouraging,  among  ourselves,  a  genuine — 
national  and  timely,  growth  of  all  forms  of  art,  and  so,  in  par- 
ticular, of  those  with  which  domestic  taste  concerns  itself. 

The  characteristic  which  iSrst  suggests  itself  as  appropriate 
to  American  art,  is  freedom  or  freshness.  To  be  genuine,  our 
art  must  be  fresh.  The  youth  of  the  nation  calls  for  this; 
conventionality  is  especially  out  of  place  among  us.  If  the 
impulses  of  youth  were  followed,  the  beaten  path  would  soon 
be  forsaken.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the 
study  of  the  antique  and  mediaeval  should  be  abandoned — ^far 
otherwise— but  it  should  be  pursued  only  with  a  view  to 
achieving,  by  similar  processes  of  invention  and  technical  exe- 
cution, the  same  perfection  which  we  there  admira  We 
should  not  desire  to  build  Parthenons,  nor  to  shade  our  dwell- 
ings with  Grecian  porticoes,  nor  to  erect  castles  on  our  river- 
hanka  But  we  ought  to  endeavor  after  the  same  exquisite 
proportions,  scientific  solidity,  and  gracious  finish  which  dis- 
tinguished the  art  of  the  Greeks  in  its  prime,  together  with  the 
same  picturesqueness,  and  adaptation  to  chosen  sites,  which 
marked  the  castle-building  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ideal  of  our  dwellings  should  seem  to  be  a 
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spontaneous  outgrowth  of  our  young  and  free  national  life. 
It  was  well  said  by  the  poet  Wordsworth,  that  the  color  of  a 
house  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  seem  formed  out  of  the 
soil  on  which  it  stands.  But  how  can  we  accomplish  this 
union  of  originality  with  the  refinement  of  culture  ?  We 
must,  atf  a  people,  more  deeply  understand  and  respect  our- 
selves, and  use  our  call  to  liberty  by  giving  new  wings  to 
imagination.  Those  restraints,  from  prejudice,  general  igno- 
rance, traditional  usage,  and  half-suppressed  intellectual  and 
emotional  vitality,  under  which  the  artists  of  other  times  and 
countries  were  compelled  to  labor,  should  not  narrow  our 
scope.  It  is  essential  that  we  work  out  what  is  in  us,  freely, 
and  then  make  rules  to  express  our  own  liberties ;  and  not  go 
about  studying  the  grammar  of  art  as  if  it  were  a  completed 
system,  of  which  we  can  be  only  learners,  not  all  revisers  or 
finishers.  Indeed,  why  should  not  our  artists,  with  all  the 
helps  of  modern  science,  invent  new  processes,  far  superior  to 
those  now  so  carefully  handed  down  from  the  Old  Masters? 

A  more  specific  principle,  which  should  characterize  Ameri- 
can art,  and  especially  art  as  applied  to  our  domestic  life,  is 
modesty,  in  the  sense  of  opposition  to  all  assumption,  as  well 
as  to  work  which  is  meretricious.  This  is  requisite  as  a  condi- 
tion of  future  progress,  for  whatever  is  destined  to  a  rich  and 
varied  expansion  must  have  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  in 
simple  b^nninga  It  is  also  demanded  by  a  due  consideration 
of  what  becomes  our  Puritan  ancestry.  So  much  of  our  na- 
tional life  depends  upon  the  primitive  infusion  of  the  Puritan 
element,  that  we  can  not  ignore  this,  without  destroying  the 
germs  of  all  independent  art-culture  among  us.  For  instance, 
with  special  application  to  our  subject,  the  typical  American 
dwelling,  architecturally  considered,  might  be  most  appro- 
priately derived  from  the  simple  foinms  of  early  New  England 
days,  even  as  the  gamble-roof  rose  out  of  the  gable,  and  this 
out  of  the  long,  one-sided  slant  of  earlier  times.  What  addi- 
tions or  expansions  would  be  suitable,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
specify,  only  insisting  on  this,  that,  under  all  changes,  the 
original  modest  simplicity  should  be  present,  though 

"...  the  spinning-wheel  shall  no  longer 
Hum  in  the  house  .  .  .  and  flU  its  chambers  with  musia" 
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That  this  is  not  impossible  is  proved  by  an  example  on  one 
of  the  Berkshire-hills,  where  is  a  very  picturesque  modern 
stracture  which  looks  like  the  outgrowth  of  an  old-fashioned 
"lean-to.''  Perhaps  in  no  country  is  there  so  wide  a  departure 
as  in  this  from  primitive  types  of  architecture ;  and  yet  what 
we  most  admire  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  other  countries, 
has  resulted  from  strict  adherence  to  early  forms  as  the  basis  of 
whatever  cultivated  genius  in  after-times  has  produced.  Our 
d(»mestic  ai'chitecture,  however,  need  not  be  limited  to  develop- 
ments from  the  old  New  England  type.  As  we  have,  by 
inheritance,  a  right  to  use  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
as  our  own,  so  are  American  artists  at  liberty  to  go  back  to 
the  generative  period  of  English  domestic  architecture,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  for  inspiration  and  guidance. 
But  they  may  not,  properly,  use  dwellings  of  that  period  as 
models  to  be  copied  outright,  and  still  less  adopt  Elizabethan 
or  other  later  English  styles,  which  belonged  to  ages  of  decline 
in  art  In  the  same  spirit  of  simplicity,  with  conformity  to 
prevailing  habits  of  life,  and  under  the  same  condition  that 
there  shjJl  be  no  mere  copying,  may  Dutch,  German,  French, 
Swiss,  or  other  styles  of  art  be  brought  in  to  help  to  form  our 
domestic  architecture  of  the  future.  This  opportunity  for 
variety  will  be  further  dwelt  upon  presently. 

Within  the  house,  also,  let  modesty  extend  its  chastening 
control  Let  there  be  no  ornaments,  no  pictures,  no  marbles, 
no  forms  of  furniture,  which  would  have  started  a  blush  on  the 
face  of  the  Puritan  maiden  of  the  olden  time.  American 
domestic  taste  can  not  be  too  coy  in  this  particular.  It  should 
steadfastly  refuse  to  be  catered  for  with  the  art-products  of 
corrupted  Rome  (meretricious  in  the  worst  sense),  or  with 
those  of  the  modern  French  school,  redolent  of  Parisian 
debauchery.  What  is  suitable  and  necessary  in  the  galleries 
of  a  school  of  art,  as  respects  exhibition  of  the  nude,  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  under  the  domestic  roof.  All  colors  employed 
should,  also,  be  chaste  and  pure,  not  such  as  a  poet  of  our  own 
once  humorously  likened  to  the  effect  of  an  explosion  of  paints 
in  wild  confusion. 

A  third  element  to  be  looked  for  in  all  forms  of  American 
art  is  variety.      The  varieties  in  nature  which  our  country 
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embraces,  if  allowed  to  work  out  their  proper  eflfects,  could  not 
fail  to  suggest  to  our  artists  an  infinite  diversity  of  subjects, 
motives,  and  treatment  Our  floral  riches,  and  the  variety  of 
our  fruits,  fi*om  tropical  to  temperate,  and  our  scenery,  passing 
through  all  gradations,  from  the  softest  to  the  most  rugged, 
from  the  most  simply  rural  to  the  intensely  sublime,  are  full  of 
meaning  to  the  artist-eye,  and  protest  against  a  tame  uuiform- 
ity.  Not  less  so  do  the  diversities  of  kindred  composing  our 
nation.  As  in  Europe  the  traveller  sees  successive  waves  of 
nationality  in  the  same  land,  distinguished  by  architectural 
and  other  landmarks,  so  here,  taking  our  original  peculiarities 
of  national  character  and  circumstances  as  a  common  centre, 
around  this  there  should  be  a  simultaneous  grouping  of  all  the 
art-characteristics  belonging  to  the  several  peoples  which  make 
up  our  united  nation.  We  have  a  great  privilege,  belonging 
to  our  history,  in  the  harmonious  intermingling  of  diverse 
nationalities  in  the  spirit  and  forms  of  our  art  Whenever  the 
full  advantage  shall  have  been  taken  of  this,  what  new  beauties 
may  be  expected  to  appear,  for  example,  in  our  landscape- 
painting,  from  the  infusion  into  it  of  so  rich  a  variety,  through 
the  diff'ering  ways  of  regarding  nature  characteristic  of  Ger- 
mans, Scotchmen,  Norwegians,  or  others  I  and  what  perfected 
homes  may  we  expect  to  see  formed,  when,  under  the  control 
of  the  general  principles  laid  down,  the  varying  needs  of 
natures  varying  according  to  national  kinship,  shaD  enter  into 
and  help  to  make  out  the  finished  result  I 

The  last  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  on  this  part 
of  our  subject,  is  this,  that  all  artistic  treatment  of  natural 
objects,  originating  now,  should  be  in  a  scientific  spirit  It 
may  be  still  allowable  for  older  nations,  from  whose  days  of 
childhood  have  come  down  superstitions  and  fables  respecting 
the  powers  of  nature,  that  they  should  retain  these  as  part  of 
their  art-material.  For  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unsuitable  to 
attempt  to  work  over  such  myths  and  fancies.  We  haye  not 
so  much  as  a  traditional  interest  in  them,  and  the  light  of 
science  shines  too  brightly  around  our  artists,  to  let  them  sport, 
except  in  a  most  untruthful  and  awkward  way,  with  old 
superstitions.  The  wood-carver  now,  indeed,  as  much  as  ever, 
must  present  natural  objects  ideally,  not  attempting  to  deceive 
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the  eye  with  exact  imitation  ;  but  the  grotesque  and  chimerical 
are  to  be  considered  as  forbidden  to  him.  Nor  will  art  really 
lose  by  the  change ;  for  in  proportion  as  science  familiarizes  us 
with  forms  of  nature,  and  leads  to  tracing  them  from  their 
germs  and  secret  causes,  the  spirit  which  animates  them, 
which  is  what  the  artist  has  to  look  for,  will  be  more  clearly 
seen  and  truthfully  delineated.  The  most  shadowy  outline  of 
the  human  form  is  best  given  by  one  who  knows  intimately 
every  particular  of  its  inner  structura 

Perhaps  I  am  set  down  by  my  kind  hearers  as  an  idealist. 
My  intention  has  been,  indeed,  to  present  an  ideal ;  yet  I 
would  not  disparage  any  endeavors,  however  inadequate,  to 
put  domestic  taste  in  practice.  The  natural  and  commendable 
wish  to  improve  one's  home,  which  a  sudden  accession  of 
wealth  brings  with  it,  where  the  refinement  of  education  is 
wanting,  must  of  course  introduce  many  incongruities  and 
shams  into  that  enclosure  sacred  to  harmony  and  truth  ;  and 
these  must  be  temporarily  tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  the  motive 
of  improvement  which  prompts  to  them,  even  though  they 
should  be  chargeable  with  vulgarity.  Yet  the  purity  of  domes- 
tic taste  in  its  principles  must  not  be  thereby  impaired. 

But,  while  in  many  houses  there  is  an  ill-regulated  passion 
for  change,  bordering  on  vulgarity,  others  seem  to  have  settled 
into  a  fossil  condition,  equally  opposed  to  good  taste.  The 
furniture  being  purchased — perhaps  many  years  ago,  perhaps 
when  the  femily-ineans  were  very  small — ^the  house-adornment 
is  considered  complete.  There  are  all  the  beds,  and  tables,  and 
80^,  and  chairs,  needed  for  use,  but  nothing  is  added.  Money- 
investments  may  be  growing,  possibly  heaping  up,  but  there 
are  no  beauties  added  to  the  daily  household-life,  no  new 
resources  of  comfort  or  taste,  for  home  enjoyment,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  higher  education.  The  children  of  such  homes 
are  apt  either  to  shrink  to  their  narrow  limits,  to  grow  up 
tame  and  insipid  in  the  dull  atmosphere  around  them,  or  in 
stPODg  reaction,  with  a  wild  sense  of  longing  for  change,  to 
make  the  earliest  possible  escape.  What  makes  this  stag- 
nation the  more  reprehensible  is  that,  in  the  midst  of  it,  large 
sums  are  constantly  spent  on  useless  articles  of  show,  or  mere 
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fasbion,  which  perish  with  the  using — sometimes  lavished  on 
dress;  when  the  same  money  might  have  been  adding  books, 
pictures,  bronzes,  porcelains,  or  other  articles  of  beauty  or 
curiosity,  which  minister  to  the  highest  tastes  through  the 
owner's  life,  and  are  held  more  and  more  precious  by  each 
succeeding  generation. 

Again,  to  obviate  misunderstanding  on  a  particular  point,  I 
would  say  that  my  insisting  on  accord  between  the  home  and 
the  character  and  position  of  those  whose  home  it  is,  does  not 
require  that  all  the  inmates  should  be  equally  cultivated,  or 
even  on  the  same  social  grade.  Not  unfrequently,  especially 
among  us,  the  wife's  artistic  culture  may  be  superior  to  her 
husband's,  or  the  husband's  refinement  superior  to  his  wifes, 
or  the  children  growing  up  around  them  may,  by  a  higher  edu- 
cation, come  to  have  cravings  after  order,  and  beauty,  and 
richness,  which  neither  parent  ever  felt  Of  course,  it  is  the 
wantB  of  the  several  natures  in  the  family  which  should  con- 
stitute the  rule  of  congruity  in  matters  of  domestic  taste ;  so 
that,  for  example,  a  very  illiterate  man  may  properly  have  a 
library  in  his  house,  for  the  use  of  his  children  ;  and  objects  of 
art  to  educate  their  eyes  and  imaginations,  although  he  himself 
fails  to  appreciate  them.  But,  in  all  cases,  culture  ought  to  come 
first;  home  art  must  grow  from  within  outward,  into  visible 
manifestation,  not  be  superimposed.  The  simplest  abode  will, 
by  following  this  principle,  be  rendered  more  attractive  than  a 
very  costly  one  arranged  in  violation  of  it  Indeed,  the  grat- 
ification of  more  cultivated  friends  who  may  visit  one's  home 
can  not  be  secured  on  any  other  condition ;  for,  though  such 
may  chance  to  find  single  objects  to  admire,  something  will  be 
sure  to  offend,  or  to  excite  merriment,  as  contrary  to  good  taste, 
where  all  the  appointments  of  the  home  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  natures  and  characters  domesticated  in  it 

A  work  entitled  **  Hints  on  Household  Taste^^^  by  an  author 
of  a  distinguished  name,  though  not  the  late  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  as  I  think  many  suppose,  but  his  nephew, 
has  been  very  widely  circulated,  and  has  had  a  great  influence 
over  house-furnishing  for  some  years  past,  both  in  England 
and  America,  giving  rise,  even,  to  forms  of  manufacture  named 
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from  the  author.  I  could,  therefore,  scarcely  conclude  this 
lecture  without  some  notice  of  it,  especially  as  it  seems  to 
call  for  both  commendation  and  criticism. 

In  these  days  of  sham,  unquestioning  subjection  to  fashion, 
and  consequent  sacrifice  of  principles  of  good  taste,  we  can  not 
too  highly  applaud  Mr.  Eastlake^s  frequent  insisting  upon  truth- 
fulness, constructive  goodness,  and  adaptation  to  purpose  and 
material,  in  all  artistic  design.  Moreover,  by  showing  how  use 
and  beauty  are  not  only  consistent  but  interdependent,  he  has 
done  much  towards  a  real  beautifying  of  our  homes.  These 
words  of  his,  for  instance,  are  all-impoilant :  "  In  the  sphere  of 
what  is  called  industrial  art,  use  and  beauty  are,  in  theory  at 
least,  closely  associated ;  for  not  only  has  the  humblest  article 
of  manufacture,  when  honestly  designed,  a  picturesque  interest 
of  its  own,  but  no  decorative  feature  can  legitimately  claim  our 
admiration  without  revealing,  by  its  very  nature,  the  purpose 
of  the  object  which  it  adorns." 

On  the  other  hand,  his  looking  back  to  periods  when,  in 
some  good  degree  at  least,  the  artist  and  the  artizan  were  one, 
for  examples  to  be  imitated,  seems  to  have  somewhat  warped 
his  judgment  in  favor  of  the  precise  models  there  found, 
although  he  does  deny  that  he  recommends  **the  readoption  of 
any  specific  type  of  ancient  furniture,  which  is  unsuited, 
whether  in  detail  or  general  design,  to  the  habits  of  modern 
lifa"  He  takes  his  stand  as  an  advocate  and  eontinuator  of  the 
"Gothic  Revival,"  following  in  the  steps  of  Pugin;  and  gives 
a  decided  preference,  throughout  his  work,  to  what  most  nearly 
approaches  the  Gothic,  both  in  architecture  and  in  interior 
decoration  and  furnishing.  This  leads  him  astray.  It  neces- 
sarily involves  a  certain  "  rudeness  of  construction  "  and  finish- 
ing, which  Eastlake  claims  as  a  merit  It  also  causes  incon- 
gruity between  the  house  and  its  furniture,  for,  in  these  days, 
the  house  itself  can  have  none  of  the  frowning  ruggedness  of 
mediaeval  architecture ;  and  this  incongruity  the  author  does  not 
hesitate  to  sanction,  thus  giving  up  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
essential  principle  of  domestic  taste.  No  one  need  live  in  such 
a  house  that  the  furnishing  of  it,  if  in  good  taste,  must  be 
incongruous  with  the  building  itself. 
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As  to  intrinsic  beauty,  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  forms  of 
furniture,  than  which  nothing  has  ever  been  conceived  more 
beautiful,  were  gracefully  curving,  yet  did  not  lack  solidity — 
the  curves  giving,  probably,  greater  strength,  just  as  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  by  gently  swelling  outwards, 
seem  the  better  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  weight,  or  as 
the  human  form,  without  one  straight  line,  is  strong  with  the 
spring  of  a  strung  bow.  Straight  posts  and  stiff  outlines  should 
be  lefk  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  tools  were  rude,  and  ideas 
crude,  and  splendor  in  living  was  a  half  barbaric  splendor. 
The  much  talked  of  Elizabethan  furniture  stood  on  floors 
covered  with  rushes,  into  the  midst  of  which  were  thrown  the 
bones  and  fragments  from  the  tabla 

Another  error  Into  which  Eastlake  seems  to  have  been  led 
by  taking  the  Gothic  style  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  his  ideal  is 
this,  that  he  prefers  colors  which  are  neutral,  or  sombre,  to  those 
of  clear  and  pure  tone — ^an  error,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  not 
only  in  view  of  his  climate  and  ours,  but  also  in  respect  to  the 
call  there  is  for  whatever  can  contribute  to  the  cheerful  aspect 
of  a  home. 

But,  though  we  freely  criticize  the  deficiences  and  excesses 
of  our  domestic  art,  let  us,  after  all,  comfort  and  encourage  our- 
selves, my  friends.  While  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  fresh 
discoveries  of  wonderful  and  beautiful  art-treasures  of  antiquity, 
read  in  history  and  poetry  of  classic  and  mediaeval  art,  and 
study,  in  Europe  and  the  East,  rare  and  precious  relics  that 
exist,  whose  beauty  and  grace  we  can  not  rival,  we  would  not 
recall  those  times  when  art  was  for  the  few,  and  the  great 
multitude  lived  in  the  misery  and  squalor  of  serfdonL  Never 
since  the  world  began  was  domestic  art,  in  all  nations,  so 
generally  enjoyed  as  in  our  time ;  and  in  no  country  in  the 
world  are  tasteful,  comfortable  and  happy  homes  so  abundant 
as  in  our  own. 
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AimcLK  V.—THE  APOCRYPHAL  PERIOD  OF  HEBREW 
HISTORY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  CHRIST.* 

The  period  which  we  are  to  consider  in  this  article,  in  its 
relations  to  the  Messiah,  is  the  period  of  aboat  460  years, 
between  the  return  from  captivity  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
and  the  advent  of  Christ. 

During  this  time,  the  Jews  who  came  hack  to  Palestine  or 
remained  in  exile,  were  under  Persian  rule  for  the  first  hundred 
years ;  then  the  Greek  power  prevailed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years;  after  this  the  Jews  of  Palestine  became  independent  for 
a  hundred  years,  under  the  Maccabees,  and  lastly  were  subject 
to  the  Romans  for  sixty  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.f 
The  whole  period  may  be  termed  the  Apocryphal  era,  because 
the  books  that  were  written  in  it  have  not  been  admitted  among 
the  authoritative  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Hebrews.  The  last 
book  that  has  a  place  in  the  Old  Testament  canon,  as  all  know, 
is  the  book  of  Malachi,  written  probably  during  the  time  that 
Nehemiah  was  governor  at  Jerusalem.:): 

Prom  this  time  onward,  for  more  than  four  centuries,  the 
inspired  oracle  is  silent  God  has  spoken  all  that  he  chooses 
to  speak  to  Israel,  till  the  **  Word  "  shall  come  in  the  flesh. 
Jehovah  has  revealed  aH  that  the  chosen  people  need  to  know 
concerning  the  Messiah.  Now  begins  a  wonderful  era  of 
Providential  preparation,  supplementary  to  the  preceding 
centuries  of  direct  guidance.     It  is  a  period  of  silence  like  that 

*  Works  oonsulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article :  Ewald,  History  of  Israel, 
▼oL  t;  Hengstonberg,  Ghristology,  voL  i,  209  p.  et  aL ;  Book  of  Henoch,  (Lau- 
rence), Esp.,  xlyiii,  3d  fidn.,  Oxford;  Commentarj  on  Apocrypha,  Amald,  vii, 
London,  1748;  Westoott,  Introduction  to  Study  of  Gospels,  Chaps.  I  and  11; 
BagBter,  Beferenoe  Bible— Summary,  Views,  etc. ;  Smith's  Dicty.,  Arts.  Apoa, 
Enodi,  Maocabeee,  etc.;  Apocrypha,  14  Books,  Old  Bible.  Rawlinson's  Ancient 
Monarchies. 

f  The  Persian  rule  ^as  445-334  B.  C. ;  Greek  rule,  334-169  B.  C. ;  Independence, 
169-66  B.  G. ;  Roman  rule,  66  to  advent. 

X  Until  the  date  of  "Daniel"  is  ascertained  more  clearly,  we  cannot  daes  it 
UDong  the  books  of  the  Apocryphal  period.    (See  Ewald,  y,  302.) 
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which  occurred  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt;  also  like  the 
silence  before  the  time  of  Samuel  the  prophet  But  this  period 
yields  to  no  other  in  its  preparation  of  the  Hebrew  mind  for 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Up  to  the* beginning  of  this  period, 
God  has  obviously  and  directly  guided  the  Hebrew  nation  for 
a  thousand  years.  He  now  withdraws  His  special  direction, 
that  under  His  general  providence  the  results  of  the  past  may 
be  worked  out  He  now  leaves  them  for  a  time,  that  these 
germs  of  prophecy  may  quicken  towards  the  fulfilment  of  His 
words.  Or  rather,  after  a  careful  study  of  this  period,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  nation  seems  in  a  measure  left  to  itself,  we  may 
say  that  God  now  institutes  a  new  treatment  of  his  chosen 
people,  in  order  that  they,  and  through  them  the  world,  may  be 
better  prepared  for  the  appearance  in  the  flesh  of  the  Messiah. 
It  is  on  this  preparation  for  Christ,  during  this  period,  that  our 
argument  at  this  time  will  rest 

L  The  beginning  of  this  peculiar  work  of  preparation  for 
Christ,  has  already  been  made  in  the  captivity  at  Babylon; 
God*s  providence,  combined  with  prophecy,  has  done  some- 
thing towards  this  end  during  the  time  of  the  exile  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  Judah  carried  captive  to  Bab- 
ylon nearly  600  years  B.  C,  or  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  overthrown  and  the  ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  Assyrians  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  earlier;  but  as 
these  ten  tribes  do  not  reappear  in  history,  and  are  consid- 
ered "lost,"  our  attention  centers  wholly  upon  the  tribe  of 
Judah  in  their  Babylonian  captivity,  and  it  is  of  them  alone 
that  we  can  confidently  speak.  Undoubtedly  members  of 
the  ten  tribes  continued  to  exist  in  Palestine  and  in  various 
quarters  of  the  earth;  but  henceforward  the  Hebrew  nation  is 
Judean,  even  as,  from  about  this  date,  the  people  are  called 
the  Jews. 

The  compulsory  term  of  the  Jewish  captivity  in  Babylon 
lasted  only  fifty  years;  for  when  the  Persians  conquered 
Babylon,  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  immediately  issued  a  decree 
that  all  the  Jews  who  wished  might  go  back  and  rebuild  the 
temple  and  the  walls  at  Jerusalem.    About  40,000  returned 
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under  Zerubbabel  and  Josbua,  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
for  their  prophets.  A  far  greater  number,  however,  stayed 
where  they  were,  in  exile,  engaged  in  profitable  occupations, 
in  commerce,  or  holding  places  of  importance  under  the 
Persian  government 

During  the  hundred  years  that  elapsed  between  this  first 
return  under  Zerubbabel  and  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  there  was  always  more  or  less  Jewish  emigration  to 
Jerusalem,  from  the  countries  whither  the  Jews  had  been 
dispersed.  But  after  all,  Jerusalem  languished ;  and  when 
Nehemiah  visited  it,  he  found  the  city  lying  waste,  the  walls 
broken  down  and  the  gates  burned.  Again  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Jews  was  aroused,  and  u  new  interest  created  in  the 
Holy  city  and  in  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary,  by  Ezra  the 
scribe  and  Nehemiah  the  governor,  appointed  by  the  Persian 
king. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  take  up  the  thread  of  history,  to 
trace  out  the  process  of  the  next  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  by  which  the  people  were  gradually  prepared  for  the 
true  Messiah.  What  then  is  the  condition  of  the  Jews  at 
the  opening  of  this  period?  Have  they  gained  or  lost  by 
their  captivity?  We  may  say  that  they  have  both  lost  and 
gained. 

L  Thtjy  have  lost  their  nationality,  never  to  regain  their 
position  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  will  always 
remain  *'Jews,"  and  be  in  a  measure  distinct  from  other  races; 
but  they  will  never  again  become  a  nation,  governing  itself. 
They  are  dispersed  everywhere.  They  acknowledge  other 
rulers  and  kings,  and  prefer,  by  a  large  majority,  to  surren- 
der patriotism  to  worldly  prosperity  among  the  nations  where 
they  are  scattered  abroad.  Even  those  who  return,  either 
with  the  first  40,000  from  Babylon,  or  as  scattering  bands 
who  from  time  to  time  seek  again  the  city  of  their  ances- 
tors, never  again  become  a  nation.  They  are,  and  always 
remain,  a  mere  colony,  at  first  under  the  supremacy  of  Per- 
sia; then  under  the  Greeks,  after  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conquered  Persia  (825  B.  C),  and  finally  sinking  into  a  prov- 
ince of  Rome,  about  40  B.  C,  when  Anthony  made  Herod, 
the  Idumean,  their  tetrarch.     Even  during  the  one  hundred 
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years  preceding  Herod's  domination,  a  period  of  independence, 
when  the  celebrated  Maccabean  rulers  had  established  the  true 
religion  once  more  in  Judea,  and  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews  could  not  be  called 
a  nation.  There  was  a  constant  dependence  upon  foreign  help 
or  forbearance.  Besides,  the  Jews  in  Judea  and  Galilee  were 
ever  after  but  a  mere  handful,  compared  with  the  Jews  dis- 
persed throughout  all  quarters  of  the  known  world.  We  may 
say  then  with  confidence  that  at  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (or  per- 
haps before)  the  Jews  had  lost  their  nationality,  never  to  be 
regained. 

2.  They  have  also  at  this  time,  as  a  whole,  given  up  the 
old  ceremonial  worship.  As  a  system  to  be  preserved  invio- 
late, the  Jews  by  their  exile  and  dispersion  have  virtually  sur- 
rendered the  Mosaic  ritual.  For  a  part  of  the  time,  they  have 
had  no  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  which,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  males  of  every  tribe  must  go  up  to  sacrifice  once  a 
year.  And  when  the  temple-service  was  set  up,  at  intervals, 
with  some  degree  of  authority,  it  was  impossible  for  the  letter 
of  this  requirement  to  be  obeyed.  It  was  also  impossible  to 
carry  out  a  law  like  that  of  the  release  of  servants  and  of  debts 
every  seventh  year, — the  Year  of  Jubilee.  There  was,  more- 
over, no  ark  of  the  covenant  to  make  the  Holy  of  Holies  a 
sacred  placa  The  Urim  and  Thummim  had  been  lost  and  could 
not  be  restored,  except  by  divine  revelation,  which  .was  not 
granted.  So  that  the  Mosaic  law,  being  thus  of  necessity 
infringed  upon,  its  power  as  a  ceremonial  service  over  the 
popular  Jewish  mind  was  broken,  never  again  to  be  revived  in 
its  former  strength.  In  the  various  countries  where  the  Jews 
were  dispersed,  the  synagogue  took  the  place  of  the  temple, 
and  a  partial  observance  of  the  old  Mosaic  rites  stood  for  the 
obedience  required  by  the  law  of  the  Tabernacle. 

The  great  feasts,  which  were  so  valuable  in  holding  the  peo- 
ple together  (both  in  their  political  as  well  as  in  their  religious 
unity),  could  never  again  be  kept  in  one  central  place ;  there- 
fore, although  pilgrims  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and 
although  gifts  were  sent  to  the  temple,  yet  as  a  great  system, 
inviolate  and  perpetual,  the  Mosaic  law  was  virtually  set  aside, 
never  more  to  be  reinstated  with  its  ancient  authority. 
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(8.)  The  Jews  have  also,  at  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  begun  to 
lose  their  Hebrew  speech.  It  is  not  indeed  wholly  lost,  but 
sufficiently  impaired  to  destroy  its  power,  and  to  lead  at  length 
to  its  decay.^  The  language  in  common  use  in  the  foreign 
countries  to  which  the  Jews  were  exiled  was  Aramaic^  It  was 
a  highly  developed  literary  tongue.  The  exiles  naturally 
adopted  it,  and  their  children  continued  it  Even  on  returning, 
the  colony  kept  their  Aramaic  speech,  and  local  names  in 
Palestine  became  Aramaic. 

The  Hebrew  was  still  the  language  of  the  schools  and  the 
temple,  but  in  time  it  yielded  to  foreign  pressure.  The  Chal- 
daic  names  of  the  months,  for  example,  took  the  place  of  the 
old  Hebrew.  The  calculations  of  the  years  by  the  reigns  of 
the  Persian  kings  is  an  indication  of  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  of  speech  and  new  words.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was 
written  in  the  modern  dialect,  and  a  part  of  the  book  of  Ezra 
(written  about  this  time)  is  composed  of  Aramaic  sections.  In 
Samaria,  the  language,  composed  of  many  foreign  elements,  was 
a  mongrel  tongue,  Aramaic,  Phenician,  Old  Canaanite,  and 
other  foreign  materials ;  so  that  by  degrees  a  corrupt  form  of 
Aramaic  became  the  language  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  much 
like  the  form  which  we  observe  in  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
We  find  therefore,  that  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
following  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  Hebrews,  in  a 
measure,  lost  their  nationality,  their  system  of  ritualism,  and 
their  native  tongue. 

(4.)  But  what  has  the  Hebrew  nation  gained  by  their  cap- 
tivity and  dispersion?  First,  we  have  strong  proof  that  all  the 
old  tendency  to  idolatry  has  been  obliterated,  never  to  reappear. 
This  seems  strange,  but  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In 
losing  to  some  extent  among  foreigners,  the  privilege  and  op- 
portunity of  the  old  Mosaic  ceremonial  service,  the  Hebrews, 
for  the  first  time  as  a  people,  gained  the  consciousness  of  the 
superiority  of  their  faith  as  a  spiritual  worship.  The  ritual  had 
preserved  the  substance  of  true  religion,  under  the  Hebrew 
forms  of  worship;  but  now,  in  the  absence  of  many  of  the  old 
forms,  the  substance  itself  asserted  its  power.     The  prophets  of 

♦  Bwald  V,  180. 
VOL.  XXXVI.  22 
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the  captivity,  having  no  grand  ritual  by  which  to  affect  the 
popular  mind,  insisted  more  than  ever  on  the  inward  worship 
of  the  heart.  The  promised  glory  of  Israel  teemed  with  new 
tokens  of  spiritual  life.  '^  A  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you," 
said  Jehovah  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel,  the  great  prophet  of  the 
exile  (Ezek.  xi,  49).  **  And  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of 
their  flesh,  and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh."  The  power  of 
simple  prayer  was  experienced  in  this  period,  as  it  was  never 
realized  before. 

When  Persia  conquered  Babylon,  this  spiritual  element  was 
still  more  remarkably  assisted  by  the  faot  that  Persia  had  no 
idol-worship.  Its  religion  was  simple  and  free  from  corrupt 
practices.  It  was  serious  and  austere.  Though  it  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Hebrew  worship  of  Jehovah,  it  grasped 
the  spiritual  idea  of  a  good  and  evil  principle  with  a  lofty  imag- 
ination, so  that  a  horror  of  image-worship,  which  the  Hebrews 
had  not  felt  when  surrounded  with  idolatrous  heathen  at  home, 
was  originated  among  non-idolatrous  heathen  abroad.  For  a 
century  previous  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  this  influ- 
ence had  thoroughly  eradicated  the  old  tendency  to  lapse  into 
idolatry  at  the  slightest  temptation. 

(5.)  Another  gain  in  the  captivity  was  Religious  Unity. 
With  the  loss  of  the  Hebrew  nationality,  the  race  as  a  whole, 
became  more  and  more  tenacious  of  the  principles  of  their  com- 
mon faith.  Thrown  off  from  their  common  center  of  govern- 
ment, giving  their  allegiance  to  the  many  kings  and  rulers  in 
whose  territories  they  lived,  serving  as  soldiers  in  various  lands, 
even  meeting  each  other  in  battle  ranged  under  hostile  banners, 
they  still  preserved  their  religion.  This  was  the  last  thing  a 
Hebrew  would  relinquish.  He  demanded  the  recognition  of  this . 
when  he  yielded  up  every  other  privilege  to  a  foreign  authority. 
Losing  their  national  unity,  the  Jews  retained,  as  individual 
worshippers  of  the  one  true  God,  almost  perfect  religious  one- 
ness; and  a  Jew,  wherever  found,  was  known  as  a  believer  in 
Jehovah,  rather  than  as  a  subject  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
Like  the  Boman  Catholic  of  to-day,  naturalized  in  France  or 
the  United  States,  and  in  religion  only  an  adherent  of  the  Pope, 
so  the  Jew  of  the  dispersion  was  a  true  subject  of  any  monarch, 
but  in  faith  always  a  son  of  the  Most  High.     We  shall  see  that 
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in  the  end,  this  was  a  great  gain,  as  it  destroyed  the  old  Hebrew 
ezclusiveness,  and  made  the  Jews  in  every  clime  permanent 
examples  of  belief  in  the  one  true  God. 

(6.)  The  loss  of  their  native  language  was  also  compensated, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  fact  that  by  this  change  of  dialect  the 
limits  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  permanently  established.  The 
Hebrew  religion  was  now  embodied  in  books  written  in  Hebrew. 
The  mythologies  of  the  nations  among  whom  the  Jews  might 
be  scattered,  were  in  a  thousand  heathen  dialects.  To  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  them  and  the  Hebrew  faith,  the  ob- 
stacle of  speech,  as  well  as  a  general  dissimilarity,  must  be 
overcome.  Thus  the  value  of  the  truly  inspired  books  would 
be  maintained  by  the  ancient  language  in  which  they  were 
written ;  and  their  number  would  remain  unchanged  because  of 
the  obvious  distinction  between  their  idioms  and  any  works  of 
later  or  heathen  origin. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  briefly  of  the  apocryphal  books  be- 
longing to  the  period  in  which  the  Jews  were  under  the  Per- 
sian rule — from  686  B.  C.  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  825  B.  C.  First  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  apocry- 
phal books  in  general.  Many  well  remember  the  time  when 
Bibles,  having  the  Apocrypha  printed  in  them,  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  were  very  common;  and  when  the 
stories  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Susannah,  and  the  History  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  were  household  tales.  Now,  however,  the  names 
even  of  the  Apocryphal  books  are  not  familiar,  and  perhaps 
some  of  our  children  have  never  heard  of  them.  Let  me  then 
explain  their  origin  and  importance,  as  they  have  much  sig- 
nificance in  the  Messianic  argument  drawn  from  the  period 
they  represent 

The  wofd  "apocryphal"  means  " secret"  or  " hidden ;"  but  by 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  term  came  to  bear 
the  meaning  of  "spurious,"  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  But 
these  books  are  not  "  spurious"  in  the  sense  of  being  forgeries. 
They  are  so  called  only  in  the  sense  of  not  being  considered 
"inspired"  like  the  canonical  writings. 

There  are  fourteen  of  these  books  in  all.  They  bear 
names,  some  of  which  are  obviously  not  the  names  of  their 
authors.     The  true  authors  of  them  are  not  known :  neither 
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can  the  time  when  they  were  written  be  ascertained  with  any 
certainty.  But  they  fall  naturally  into  the  period  between  the 
captivity  of  Judah  and  the  Advent  of  Christ,  because  of 
marked  peculiarities  which  show  them  to  have  been  written 
later  than  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.* 

In  them  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  prophetic  element ; 
no  one  spoke  because  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  come  unto  him. 

There  is  an  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  literary  power 
which  shows  itself  in  the  Old  Testament  Some  of  these  books 
show  that  they  are  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  more  ancient 
Scriptures,  as  for  example,  the  books  of  "The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon"  (so-called)  and  "Ecclesiasticus." 

There  is  also  a  legendary  character  to  these  books;  they 
read  like  works  of  fiction  founded  on  a  basis  of  historical  fact. 
They  gave  rise  to  many  traditions  which  influenced  the  minds 
of  the  Jews  even  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples. 
Some  of  the  facts  they  relate,  'however,  were  undoubtedly  true. 
(Stephen's  Speech,  2  Tim.,  iii,  8  ;  Jude  9 ;  1  CJor.,  x,  4.) 

There  is  in  these  books  little  of  the  simplicity  and  general 
historical  accuracy  which  characterize  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings. At  the  same  time  there  is  often  a  very  elevated  tone  in 
the  religious  expressions  of  the  Apocrypha.  The  general  spirit 
of  them  is  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  belief  in  Jehovah. 

The  book  called  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  especially  com- 
mends itself  as  a  profitable  study.  It  tells  (xi,  28-26)  of  God's 
universal  love ;  that  his  power  is  but  the  instrument  of  his 
righteousness  (xii,  16);  and  that  those  heathen  who  seek  Ood 
are  less  blameworthy  than  those  who  know  and  disobey  Him 
(xiii,  6). 

With  this  brief  reference  to  the  general  character  of  the 
apocryphal  literature  of  this  period,  we  will  leave  the  separate 
books  for  special  notice  as  we  need  them  in  our  explanation  of 
the  different  ciianges  that  await  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  we 
shall  find  that  their  testimony,  though  mainly  negative,  has  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  testimony  to  Christ  of  the  whole  period 
under  consideration.  Just  now,  however,  as  we  are  showing 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  a 
few  words  are  appropriate  with  regard  to  the  books  of  Baruch 

*  Smiih^s  JHcHonary^  Art  Apocrypha. 
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and  Tobit,  which  Ewald  places  in  this  peridd — the  first  part 
of  the  Persian  domination. 

The  little  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch,  this  writer  calls  **  a 
worthy  echo  of  the  old  prophetic  voices/'  It  was  written  in 
Babylon  and  sent  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  feared  that  the  community  at  Jerusalem  might  seek  to 
revolt  against  the  Persian  authority.  It  counsels  them,  just  as 
Jeremiah  counselled  the  exiles  at  Babylon,  to  submit  to  the 
joke  of  the  conqueror  until  the  Lord  of  Hosts  should  restore 
the  ancient  glory  to  Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Tobit  (aside  from  the  story  which  serves  to 
attract  attention  and  give  force  to  the  exhortation)  is  in  the 
same  vein,  and  ^^ contains  an  energetic  summons  to  glorify  the 
true  God,  before  and  among  the  heathen."  It  is  an  exhibi- 
tion under  the  most  gentle  and  domestic  details,  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  profound  elements  in  the  Hebrew  faith ;  and  these 
two  books  confirm  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  the  Jews 
in  exile,  with  a  loss  of  their  intense  feeling  of  nationality,  have 
gained  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  element  in  their 
faith,  and  that  while  they  remain  and  desire  to  remain  loyal  to 
whatever  sovereign  they  happen  to  serve,  they  still  glorify  their 
religion,  and  cling  to  it  with  a  new  idea  of  its  vital  spirituality. 

The  book  of  Baruch  glows  with  the  Messianic  expectations, 
such  as  in  former  times  forecast  the  restoration  and  triumph  of 
the  chosen  peopla  The  old  idea  of  some  future  deliverance  of 
a  temporal  sort  is  not  yet  destroyed  ;  but  above  it,  as  the  main 
reason  for  sending  the  letter  to  Jerusalem,  is  the  prudent 
advice  it  contains,  showing  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  exalt 
the  spiritual  element  s^bove  the  temporal.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  book  of  *' Tobit,"  which  says  no  less  about 
building  Jerusalem  gloriously,  but  which  hides  under  the 
imagery  it  uses  ("the  sapphire  and  emerald;  the  walls  of 
precious  stones  and  the  towers  and  battlements  of  pure  gold") 
a  spiritual  meaning  which  no  mere  material  restoration  can 
fulfill. 

All  the  light  then  which  we  can  throw  from  contemporane- 
ous literature  and  history  on  the  period  of  the  Persian  suprem- 
acy over  Israel,  lasting  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(300  years),  confirms  the  fact,  (1)  that  by  a  voluntary  exile  the 
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idea  of  the  Hebrew  natioDality  is  weakened,  although  the  heart 
of  the  people  still  clings  to  a  restored  kingdom  of  Israel — ^also 
(2)  that  the  lack  of  ability  in  foreign  lands  to  celebrate  the  old 
ritual  in  its  fullness  has  brought  out  the  spiritual  vitality  of 
the  Hebrew  religion,  although  of  course  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  still  remain  on  the  lower  plane  of  formal  belief — and 
finally,  (8)  it  is  seen  that  the  gradual  change  of  language  has 
settled  the  limits  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  Scriptures — while  (4) 
the  cessation  of  prophecy  has  turned  the  Jewish  mind  towards 
interpretation  and  raised  up  rabbis  and  scribes,  with  schools 
of  doctrine  and  a  variety  of  sects.  Whether  the  result  is  on 
the  whole  favorable  to  true  religion,  we  may  perhaps  question  ; 
but  we  shall  see  as  we  go  on,  that  the  preparation  of  the  world 
for  just  such  a  Messiah  as  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  greatly  helped 
by  the  changes  wrought  out  by  the  captivity  and  dispersion. 

IL  Before  we  come  to  the  argument  from  these  various 
changes  in  their  relation  to  Christ,  we  must  follow  the  Hebrew 
nation  through  the  period  which  came  immediately  after  the 
period  of  Persian  supremacy  which  we  have  just  sketched. 
It  was  the  period  of  Greek  supremacy  in  the  East  From 
this  time  forth  western  enterprise  takes  the  place  of  oriental 
sluggishness.  In  the  year  384  B.  C,  Alexander  the  Great 
defeated  the  king  of  Persia  at  the  Granicus,  and  speedily 
subdued  all  Asia  Minor.  The  next  year  the  Persian  king  was 
utterly  routed,  and  Tyre  on  the  Phenician  coast  besieged  and 
destroyed.  From  Tyre  to  Jerusalem  the  distance  is  not  great, 
and  Alexander  immediately  marched  (if  the  tradition  may  be 
believed)  into  Judea,  to  punish  the  Jews  for  the  assistance 
they  had  rendered  to  unhappy  Tyre.  The  High  Priest  (accord- 
ing to  the  legendary  account),*  encouraged  and  instructed  by 
a  vision  in  the  temple,  arrayed  himself  in  all  his  splendor  and 
calmly  took  his  position  on  a  neighboring  eminence,  over 
which  the  enraged  conqueror  must  come  to  the  Holy  City. 
The  High  Priest  was  surrounded  by  priests  in  their  white 
linen  robes,  and  the  people  in  white  garments.  As  soon  as 
Alexander  approached  the  venerable  Pontiff,  he  was  struck 
with  profound  awe  at  the  spectacle,  and  hastening  forward 
saluted  him  with  religious  veneration.    While  all  stood  amazed 

♦  Ewald  V,  214. 
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at  sach  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  haughty  Macedonian 
(who  had  just  ordered  2,000  brave  Tyrians  to  be  crucified  at 
Tyre),  Alexander  told  his  generals  that  in  a  vision  in  Mace- 
donia he  bad  seen  this  very  personage,  in  this  veiy  dress, 
promising  to  him  the  Empire  of  Persia.  The  conqueror  then 
entered  Jerusalem,  oflFered  up  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  after  being  shown  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  he 
interpreted  in  his  own  favor,  departed,  having  granted  to  the 
Jews  exemption  from  tribute  every  seventh  year.  Whether 
the  story  in  its  details  is  authentic  or  not,  we  know  that  Alex- 
ander soon  took  Egypt,  and  at  his  death  divided  the  whole 
eastern  world,  which  he  had  overrun  with  his  army,  among  his 
Greco-Macedonian  generals,  thus  inaugurating  the  era  of  Gre- 
cian supremacy,  which  continued  till  the  Boman  conquest 

The  Hebrew  people,  both  in  Judea  and  scattered  over  all 
Asia,  were  involved  by  this  change  of  dynasties  in  the  great 
convulsions  of  the  time.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  had  suflFered 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  rule,  and  had  come  to 
long  for  freedom  from  despotic  authority.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  letter  of  Baruch  was  written  to  counsel  them  against  revolt 
under  extreme  provocation  ;  but  with  the  suflFering  they  under- 
went, the  Jews  in  Palestine  had  become  corrupt  The  High- 
Priesthood  had  grown  venal,  and  schools  of  Sadducees  (skep- 
tical and  philosophical)  had  diminished  the  tone  of  religious  life. 

But  now  the  Hebrew  mind  and  heart  were  brought  for  the 
first  time,  not  only  in  Judea  but  in  all  lands  of  the  East,  face  to 
face  with  cultivated,  philosophic,  and  luxurious  Greece.  Let 
us  see  what  the  result  was,  in  relation  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Hebrew  thought  and  faith. 

The  temporal  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Judea  was  made  less 
endurable  than  ever  by  the  change  of  rulers.  They  were,  for 
at  least  the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of  the  nations  whose  seats 
of  empire  were  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  Situated  directly  between  these  contending  forces, 
their  territory  the  nearest  highway  for  attack  or  retreat,  they 
were  ground  beneath  the  feet  of  armies,  carried  captive  in 
both  directions,  and  taxed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  wars 
which  ruined  their  industry. 
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The  SeleucidfiB  in  Antioch,  and  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt, 
gave  them  sometimes  the  protection  that  vultures  give  to 
lambs,  covering  and  devouring  them ;  and  sometimes  allowed 
them  just  respite  enough  from  invasion  to  accumulate  property 
that  might  be  taxed,  and  treasures  in  the  temple  that  might  be 
seized. 

(a)  Thus  the  Greek  revolution  brought  with  it  no  freedom 
to  Israel  The  nation  everywhere  was  obliged  to  accustom 
itself  more  and  more  to  the  idea  of  serving  foreign  kinga  We 
shall  see  by  and  by,  how  this  affected  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the 
times.  There  crept  irf  also  a  half-toleration  of  the  heathen,  in 
harmony  with  the  necessities  of  the  times.  A  third  or  outer 
court  was  added  to  the  two  older  courts  of  the  temple,  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  where  during  this  Greek  period,  kings 
and  generals  sometimes  offered  gifts  '*to  the  most  great  God.** 

(i)  The  Greek  philosophy  had  more  effect  upon  the  Hebrew 
ideas  than  the  Greek  religion.  There  was  no  power  in  the 
refined  polytheism  of  Grecian  mythology  to  tempt  the  Hebrew 
from  his  grand  old  faith  in  one  and  only  one  Jehovah.  The 
captivity  had  made  them  proof  against  such  systems,  but  Greek 
philosophy  and  Greek  art  made  an  impression  on  the  active 
intellect  of  the  more  cultivated  of  the  Jews. 

There  was  now  no  lofty  prophecy  to  hold  the  Hebrew  mind 
fast  to  old  truths,  and  to  feed  it  with  new  hopes.  The  cessation 
of  prophecy  was  universally  acknowledged  among  the  Jews,  and 
instead  of  prophets,  doctors  of  the  law  and  scribes  had  arisen 
with  a  great  show  of  learning  and  authority.  A  great  mass  of 
interpretation  (mostly  oral)  had  sprung  into  existence.  The 
Talmud  was  reverenced  even  as  the  law  itself — much  of  it 
puerile,  but  all  of  it  tending  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  law  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  letter  of  the  law ;  and  so  the  germs  of  the 
future  influence  of  the  Pharisees  were  already  implanted.  The 
scribes  were  getting  to  be  more  important  than  the  priests. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Grecian  philosophy  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  scattered  through  the 
East  It  had  more  than  a  century  in  which  to  do  its  work 
upon  the  Hebrew  mind.  For  its  centers,  it  had  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch,  but  especially  Alexandria  (to  which  100,000  Jews 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  Ptolemy  who  received  a  part 
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of  the  empire  of  Alexander).  In  Alexandria  grew  up  a  sect 
of  Hellenizing  Jews,  as  they  were  called,— men  who  learned 
to  read  and  study  Plato,  and  who  sought  by  the  logic  of 
heathen  Greece  to  defend  the  Mosaic  precepts  and  ideas. 
They  destroyed  the  literal  meaning  of  the  old  Hebrew  books 
by  allegory.  They  objected  to  strong  figures  of  God's  nature, 
and  the  form  in  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  represented 
Him;  and  about  284  B.  C.  (the  middle  part  of  this  Greek  period) 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  caused  the  Hebrew  scriptures  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Greek  by  learned  Jews  of  his  court.  This  *'  Septua- 
gint"  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  exerted  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  dispersed  Hebrew  race,  is  not  a  perfect  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Some  of  the  prophecies  are 
greatly  obscured  ;  and  there  are  some  passages  which  seem  to 
show  a  studied  variation  from  the  Hebrew.  {Smithes  Diet) 
But  wherever  the  Greek  language  prevailed  and  Jews  were 
colonized,  there  was  found  this  version,  and  we  shall  see  that 
it  had  an  important  part  to  play  in  spreading  over  all  the 
known  world  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a 
promised  salvation  to  the, world.  It  also  ** wedded  Greek 
language  to  Hebrew  thought,  giving  to  the  most  spiritual 
religion  of  the  world,  the  most  exact  form  of  expression." 
( Westcot^s  Introduction.) 

But  its  immediate  effect  on  the  Hebrew  mind  was  to  bring 
the  old  Hebrew  ideas  into  contact  with  Greek  philosophy, 
resulting  in  a  broader  view  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
law,  and  such  a  comprehension  of  the  prophecies  as  led  to  a 
leas  confident  expectation  of  a  literal  Zion. 

(c)  But  a  still  greater  power  was  exerted  by  the  wider  disper- 
sion of  the  Jewish  race.  This  was  another  result  of  the  Greek 
conquest  It  was  both  a  political  and  commercial  scattering* 
The  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  placed  the  Jews  as  soldiers  or 
colonists  in  disturbed  districts,  to  secure  their  loyalty ;  even 
Abyssinia  was  colonized  by  them ;  and  vrith  those  that  volun- 
tarily emigrated  for  purposes  of  trade  to  Greek  cities,  the  num- 
bers of  Jews  everywhere  must  have  been  immense.  We  must 
not  therefore  think  of  the  Hebrew  people  at  this  time,  or  at  any 
following  period,  as  having  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
centre  at  Jerusalem.    Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  an  important 
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place  during  this  period.  It  was  not  thought  much  of,  even 
by  the  nations  that  held  the  Jews  in  subjection  (just  as  Salt 
Lake  City  by  and  by  will  be  forgotten,  by  the  generation  that 
shall  scatter  the  Mormons  over  the  United  States). 

Herodotus  the  Greek,  who  about  this  time  passed  along  the 
coast,  from  Egypt  by  Tyre  to  the  North,  a  writer  with  his 
eyes  wide  open,  and  who  came  probably  within  a  day's  journey 
of  Jerusalem,  does  not  even  allude  to  it.  It  was  a  forgotten 
relic  of  by-gone  times  to  the  nations,  till  the  Bomans  took  it 
under  Pompey.  The  Hebrews  remembered  it  and  sometimes 
sent  presents  to  the  temple,  but  it  exercised  very  little  power 
even  upon  the  Hebrew  thought  at  this  time. 

What  then  are  the  prominent  results  of  this  Grecian  suprem- 
acy as  they  affect  the  condition  of  the  Jews  ? 

(1)  One  result  is  an  almost  complete  extinction  of  the  na- 
tional idea,  which  was  weak  enough  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
Persian  rule.  The  wider  dispersion  under  Grecian  supremacy 
has  planted  the  Jews  all  over  the  earth,  and  left  Jerusalem  but 
a  name.  But,  as  we  shall  see  in  due  time,  it  is  God's  prepa- 
ration for  a  great  Messianic  result 

(2)  Another  consequence  of  Grecian  supremacy  is  the  decline 
of  that  religious  spirit  which  was  so  remarkable  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Persian  domination.  In  the  captivity,  with  the 
prophets  to  fan  the  flame  of  piety,  the  people,  languishing  and 
lamenting,  clung  to  the  principles  of  their  faith  with  the  tenac- 
ity of  desperation ;  but  now,  Grecian  philosophy  has  under- 
mined that  simple  feeling,  though  they  still  hold  the  forms 
of  the  old  beliefi  The  schools  and  sects  of  interpreters  of 
the  law  have  added  so  many  petty  requirements  that  the  spirit 
of  the  law  seems  for  a  time  to  have  lost  its  power ;  and  the 
expansion  of  mind,  in  some  quarters,  has  only  led  the  more 
learned  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  word. 

This  will  account  for  the  lack,  in  the  writings  of  this  period, 
of  all  strong  expressions  concerning  the  Messiah.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  Jews  have  caused  a  despondency  to  settle  down 
upon  them,  and  to  weaken  their  hope  for  future  deliverance. 
They  look  to  a  petty  observance  of  the  Rabbinical  law  for 
salvation,  rather  than  to  a  Saviour  to  come.  There  is  no 
elasticity  of  expectation,  no  strong  demand  for  either  temporal 
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or  spiritual  fulfillment  of  the  old  Messianic  promises.  Hence 
the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of  this  date, 
does  not  bring  out  the  Messiah's  characteristics,  even  so  fully 
as  in  the  old  Hebrew  text;  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  "the 
sole  relic  of  the  Palestinian  literature  during  the  Greek  su- 
premacy, is  marked  by  an  anxious  legalism ;  and  life  appears 
to  be  imprisoned  in  endless  rules"  of  conduct* 

(3)  The  final  and  almost  complete  obliteration  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  the  dialect  of  the  Jews,  is  another  result  of  this 
period.  The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek 
helped  on  this  transition,  just  as  King  James'  versioii  of  our 
Bible  has  fixed  permanently  the  idioms  of  the  English  tongue 
as  they  stood  in  his  day ;  and  consequently  as  "  Hebrews"  the 
Jews  were  no  longer  known.  Their  ancient  language  became 
to  their  children  a  literary  accomplishment,  not  a  necessity, 
and  just  as  the  Jews  of  to-day,  in  Spain,  England,  America,  and 
elsewhere,  seldom  speak  Hebrew,  so  in  Europe  and  Asia  at  the 
close  of  the  Greek  period  (about  170  B.  C),  the  dispersed  Jews 
simply  heard  the  Hebrew  Bible  read  in  the  synagogue,  and 
sometimes  even  the  Greek  Septuagint  was  substituted.  The 
loss  of  their  old  language  was  to  the  Jews  a  long  stride  towards 
the  loss  of  the  old  standard  of  scriptural  interpretation.  They 
came  therefore  more  easily  under  the  control  of  the  Rabbies. 
Insensibly  the  Talmud  (a  puerile  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Moses),  gained  a  power  over  them  greater  than  the  original 
divine  commands.  We  shall  see  in  due  time  how  these  results 
of  the  period  of  Greek  supremacy  (combined  with  the  results 
of  the  Persian  period),  form  the  framework  of  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Messiah,  with 
which  this  article  will  conclude. 

III.  Before  closing,  however,  we  must  briefly  describe  the 
last  struggling  eflfoil;  of  the  Jews  living  in  Palestine,  to  revive 
the  ancient  theocracy  of  Israel.  As  the  spark  flares  up  just 
as  it  flickers  and  goes  out,  so  Judaism  flamed  forth  in  a  burst 
of  the  old  spirit,  and  for  a  century  vainly  tried  to  kindle  on 
the  sacred  altar  the  old  national  and  ceremonial  fire.  The 
story  of  this  period  is  told  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
to  which  I  refer  for  interesting  details.     It  is  the  only  his- 

♦Westoott,  91. 
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torical  portion  of  the  Apocrypha  to  which  any  great  credence 
can  be  given.  It  seems  that  the  down-trodden  Jews  dwelling 
in  Palestine,  between  the  Egyptian  and  Antiochian  millstones, 
were  finally  driven  to  desperation,  by  an  inhuman  and  irra- 
tional persecution  against  their  religion. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  a  madman  (as  he  was 
called),  having  in  a  lit  of  rage  destroyed  Jerusalem,  putting 
its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  (168  B.  C),  on  his  return  to  An- 
tioch  his  capital,  issued  a  decree  that  all  his  subjects  should 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  He  sent  a  cruel 
Grecian  idolater  to  punish  all  the  Jews  of  Palestine  who 
refused  to  obey.  The  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Jews, 
under  this  barbarous  edict,  is  horrible.  You  will  find  one 
account  in  the  second  apocryphal  book  of  the  Maccabees  (vii), 
where  seven  sons  and  their  mother  were  put  to  death  with  dread- 
ful torture,  because  they  refused  to  eat  swine's  flesh  at  the  king's 
commandment  The  eldest  son  was  maimed  and  burnt  by  a 
slow  fire,  the  rest  looking  on.  The  second  was  shockingly 
mangled,  and  so  on  to  the  youngest,  the  survivors  exhorting 
one  another  to  die  bravely.  *'  Think  not,"  they  cried  to  their 
tormentor,  "that  our  nation  is  forsaken  of  God — think  not 
that  thou  shalt  escape  unpunished."  When  the  youngest  son's 
turn  came,  the  torturer  offered  him  riches  and  honors  to  turn 
from  the  laws  of  his  fathers ;  his  mother  also  was  commanded 
to  urge  him  to  obey ;  but  she  in  the  native  tongue,  laughed 
the  tyrant  to  scorn,  and  exhorted  her  son  to  fear  not.  The 
son,  while  she  was  yet  speaking,  cried  out  to  the  tormentors, 
"Whom  wait  ye  for?  I  will  not  obey  the  king's  command- 
ment"— and  then  follows  a  speech  worthy  of  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  and  memorable  as  showing  the  feeling  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  this  book  was  written.  "  We  suffer,"  were  the 
martyr's  words,  "because  of  our  sins;  but  though  the  living 
God  be  angry  with  us  for  a  little  while,  yet  will  he  be  again 
*at  one'  with  his  servants.  We  suffer  under  God's  covenant 
of  everlasting  life — but  thou,  Oh  tyrant,  shalt  receive  through 
the  judgment  of  God,  just  punishment  of  thy  pride;"  "and 
may  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  justly  brought  upon  our 
nation,  cease  in  me  and  in  my  brethren," — ^and  so  he  died  and 
his   mother  also,  in   extreme  torture,  for  the  laws  of  their 
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fathers.  In  like  manner  Eliezar,  one  of  the  principal  scribes, 
(yi,  18),  an  aged  man,  was  constrained  to  eat  swine^s  flesh. 
His  friends  urged  him  to  make  as  if  he  ate,  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  death ;  but  he  scorned  to  dissemble,  preferring 
to  die  and  leave  a  notable  example  for  the  honor  of  the  law. 
And  being  scourged  to  death,  he  died  heroically  for  his  faith. 
These  and  many  similar  atrocities,  caused  the  Jews  to  forget 
their  differencee,  (for  the  quarrels  of  the  priests  and  the  sects 
had  by  this  time  divided  the  people  into  antagonistic  parties), 
and  banding  together,  under  the  leadership  of  Mattathias, 
Judas,  Jonathan,  Simon,  and  John  of  the  great  Maccabean 
family,  the  hated  yoke  of  Greco-Syrian  tyranny  was  thrown 
off  and  the  people  once  more  united  in  common  defense  of 
their  national  lifa  Events  outside  the  Judean  territory  favored 
the  insurrection  of  the  Jews.  Their  great  persecutor,  Anti- 
ochus,  died  (104  B.  C),  and  the  kingdom  was  left  without  a 
successor,  so  that  its  internal  convulsions  operated  to  free 
Palestine  in  a  measure  from  aggressive  attack.  The  Jews  took 
the  aggressive  side,  and  peace  was  finally  agreed  upon.  This 
treaty  was  soon  broken  (162  B.  C),  and  the  fortunes  of  war 
wavered  from  side  to  side.  But  for  one  hundred  years  no 
foreign  master  actually  ruled  in  Judea ;  and  though  the  Jews 
by  no  means  rested  from  anxiety  and  war  during  that  century, 
though  obliged  to  solicit  Eome  to  defend  them,  yet  the  city 
and  temple  were  partly  restored — the  ceremonial  rites  were 
again  celebrated — and  under  Simon,  Priest  and  Prince,  (142 
B.  C),  the  last  great  fortress  occupied  by  heathen  hands  came 
into  the  Jewish  possession.  (Ewald  v,  325).  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  the  old  hierarchy  established  with  a  measure  of 
splendor  at  Jerusalem,  than  the  old  sects  revived.  The  canker 
was  still  at  work  at  the  heart  of  Israel,  although  the  wise  and 
firm  administration  of  John  Hyrcanus,  grandson  of  the  first 
Maccabean  ruler,  who  governed  Israel  from  185  B.  C.  to  104 
B.  C,  served  to  give  at  least  the  appearance  of  tranquillity  to 
this  period. 

The  literature  of  this  period,  however,  reveals  the  need  of 
encouragement  to  men  whose  very  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  • 
the  existence  of  the  state,  was  in  constant  peril.     The  book  of 
Judith   (128  B.  C.  ?)•  was  probably  composed  when   a  mad 
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successor  of  the  persecutor  Antiochus  (Demetrius  11),  was 
ravaging  the  coast  It  was  written  to  give  the  Jews  new 
courage  to  resist  his  impending  onslaught  It  is  a  fictitious 
account,  without  doubt,  but  conceived  in  true  Hebraistic  style 
of  passion  and  revenge  incident  to  this  period. 

In  Alexandria,  160  to  140  B.  C,  writings  called  "  Oracles  of 
the  Sibyl"  were  produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  having 
for  their  aim  the  encouragement  of  the  Jews  by  predictions  of 
future  blessings,  drawn  after  the  types  of  Deuteronomy.  In 
these  Sibylline  utterances  one  can  see. some  traces  of  Messianic 
expectation,  but  it  remained  for  a  later  work  (107  B.  C),  the 
book  of  Enoch  (an  Ethiopic  copy  of  which  has  been  discovered 
in  modern  times),  to  dwell  with  greater  consistency  and  clear- 
ness on  the  office  and  work  of  the  Messiah.  This  book  of 
Enoch  is  a  curious  production.  Written  by  a  number  of 
authors,  but  compiled  by  one  hand  at  some  time  in  this  Mac- 
cabean  period,  it  assumes  the  ancient  Enoch  as  the  speaker, 
who  relates  to  Methuselah,  among  other  things,  the  visions  of 
heaven  and  the  cosmical  arrangements  of  the  universe.  But 
he  is  very  explicit  with  regard  to  Messiah,  whose  name  was 
invoked  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  before  the  stars  were 
formed ;  whom  the  Lord  of  Spirits  had  chosen ;  whose  name 
was  "  Son  of  Man,"  and  by  whom  the  wisdom  of  God  shall  be 
revealed.  **  Without  adding  any  new  element  to  the  fulness 
of  the  old  prophets,  the  scattered  traits  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
king  are  combined  in  this  work  into  one  image,  showing  his 
humanity  (as  son  of  man  and  woman),  his  divine  gifts,  his 
righteousness,  the  wars  that  precede  his  coming  to  earth,  and 
the  final  blessedness  of  his  reign."  (Westcott  120.)  This 
book  shows  that  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  was  still  alive,  but  that 
it  had  not  (at  least  in  Palestine)  assumed  any  very  diflferent 
shape  from  that  which  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
prophecy. 

From  all  that  we  can  gather  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  in  and  out  of  Palestine,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  general 
comprehension  of  the  imperfection  and  incompleteness  of  its 
x^ivil  and  religious  system.  There  is  now  as  there  ever  has 
been  since  the  beginning  of  their  sorrows  at  the  division  of 
the  nation  after  Solomon,  a  longing  for  the  restoration  and 
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perpetuation  of  the  past  on  a  more  splendid  scale.  But  though 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  unconscious  of  the  vast  change  that 
has  heen  wrought,  that  change  has  no  less  come  upon  them ; 
there  is  a  desire,  at  the  end  of  the  period  we  are  considering, 
of  exactly  the  Messiah  foreshadowed  throughout  ail  their  his- 
tory from  Abraham  to  Isaiah.  We  need  follow  the  history  of 
the  Jews  but  a  little  further  to  get  all  the  proof  we  need  con- 
cerning this  preparation  for  the  true  Messiah. 

After  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  in  107  B.  C,  the  nation 
continued  without  much  external  change,  until  in  65  B.  C.  an 
outbarst  against  the  Pharisees,  who  had  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  Jerusalem,  was  the  occasion  of  calling  in  Boman  aid  to 
sustain  the  existing  party  in  authority.  The  Eoman  general 
who  quelled  this  disturbance  (B.  G.  65),  was  the  celebrated 
Pompey,  who  at  once  made  Judea  tributary  to  the  Romans. 
At  length  (40  B.  0.),  Herod  the  Great,  an  Idumean,  by  much 
barbarity  and  bloodshed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Antony 
the  Boman  triumvir,  obtained  the  regal  dignity,  which  he 
maintained  with  the  greatest  cruelty  till  the  birth  of  Christ 

The  eflFect,  however,  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Jerusalem  is 
not  so  significant  as  the  effect  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  the 
entire  East  about  this  time.  The  Jews,  increased  in  number  to 
a  vast  and  countless  multitude,  scattered  from  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon  in  every  city  and  every  clime,  many  of  them  rich 
in  worldly  goods,  were  left  without  any  dignity,  national  or 
religious,  either  in  their  own  eyes,  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
No  more  do  kings  of  Tarshish  bring  presents,  or  queens  of 
Sheba  and  of  Seba  offer  gifts ;  the  isles  seem  farther  off  than 
ever  from  sending  tribute,  and  there  appears  less  probability 
than  ever  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  vrill  bow  down  and 
worship  before  the  despised  Hebrew  God. 

Strange,  however,  to  say,  the  few  Jewish  writings  which 
emanate  from  this  close  of  the  old  Hebrew  history,  are  the 
strongest  and  clearest  of  any  uninspired  books  in  relation  to 
the  Messiah  to  come  Of  these  writings  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  a  work  entitled  the  '*  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,"  are  most  remarkable  for  this  peculiarity.  These 
Tai^gums  (Westcott,  p.  135),  are  translations  or  paraphrases  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  and  whatever  their  exact  date,  are 
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said  by  scholars  to  furnish  the  best  contemporary  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  received  view  of  the  Mes«iah  at  this  closing 
hour  of  the  Hebraic  history.  In  translating  the  well-known 
words  of  Jacob's  blessing,  *'  till  Shiloh  comes,"  the  Targum  of 
Oukelos  says,  '*  till  Messiah  comes,  whose  is  the  kingdom,  and 
to  whom  is  the  gathering  of  the  nations."  It  also  renders  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam,  ^*A  king  shall  rise  from  Jacob,  and  a 
Messiah  shall  be  anointed  from  Israel." 

The  Messianic  interpretations  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan 
are  more  numerous.  For  example,  (Is.  xvi,  1-5,  and  xxviii,  5), 
'^  The  Messiah  shall  be  established  in  goodness,  and  be  seated 
on  his  throne  in  truth ;  and  he  shall  be  for  a  crown  of  joy." 
Again,  the  Messiah  is  spoken  of  as  a  ^^  Servant,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  chosen,"  (Is.  xliii,  62) ;  and  although  there  is  seen  in  the 
Messiah  8  sufferings  only  the  chastisements  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
yet  this  period  of  distress  is  connected  with  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  lie  is  called  One  "  in  whom  all  the  just  shall  trust, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  whose  kingdom  all  the  humble  shall 
dwell."  (Ezek.  xvii,  23,  cf.  Hosea  xiv,  7.)  He  is  to  come 
forth  from  Bethlehem,  and  is  destined  to  rule  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  book  of  "  Wisdom,"  (attributed 
to  an  author  who  uses  the  name  of  Solomon  merely  as  a  title 
of  his  book),  is  also  full  of  the  true  Messianic  spirit,  though 
not  directly  declaring  special  views  of  the  personal  Christ  As 
one  writer  expresses  it,  {Smithes  DicL^  Art  "Wisdom,")  "It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  elsewhere  any  pre-Christian  view  of 
religion  equally  wide,  sustained,  and  definite."  Writing  some- 
time towards  the  close  of  the  latest  century  before  Christ,  this 
Alexandrian  Jew  "  seems  to  have  steeped  his  mind,  by  medi- 
tation on  the  inspired  Hebrew  books,  in  the  eternal  foun- 
tains of  all  true  religion."  (Ewald  v,  479.)  He  seems  to  have 
beheld  only  the  pure  and  ever-quickening  truths,  before  which 
all  lower  and  imperfect  elements  have  vanished  away.  He  has 
also  invested  {Smithes  DicL^  Art  Wisdom)  the  ideas  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  fresh  brilliancy  in  the  glow  of  Greek 
culture  and  wisdom,  and  the  hollowness  of  temporal  kingdoms 
and  thrones  is  apparent  in  all  he  writes.  The  Messianic  ideas 
of  retribution  and  judgment  stand  forth  boldly ;  but  as  one  has 
said  "  In  this  work  we  have  a  premonition  of  St  John  and  a 
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preparation  for  Paul — ^a  warm  rustle  of  spring  ere  its  time  is 
fully  coma"    (Ewald,  v,  484) 

Bat  not  to  rest  too  much  upon  these  remarkable  writings,  the 
dates  of  which  can  after  all  be  determined  only  by  conjecture, 
but  which  could  have  been  written  only  by  learned  Jews,  we 
may  affirm  that  the  Jewish  hope  of  a  Deliverer  was  still  vital ;  a 
hope  modified  by  their  history,  and  more  like  the  true  scrip- 
toral  idea  of  the  Messiah — a  hope,  transferred  by  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  world,  from  a  temporal 
to  a  righteous  Saviour,  who  should  cleanse  from  sin  and  estab« 
lish  in  righteousness  an  everlasting  throne. 

Reluctantly,  perhaps  somewhat  unconsciously,  but  more  and 
more  completely,  this  ancient  race  gave  up  the  cherished  idea 
of  being  made  by  the  power  of  Jehovah,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Messiah,  the  dominant  nation  of  the  eartL  A  stigma  was  upon 
this  people  and  they  knew  it.  Their  historical  record  as  a  cap- 
tive race  was  against  them.  Their  religion  was  a  scorn  to  the 
polished  Greek,  and  a  laughing  stock  to  the  skeptical  Roman. 
They  were  a  lawful  prey ;  their  city,  the  holy  city,  the  center  of 
their  religious  yearnings,  and  the  jewel  of  their  expected  crown 
of  glory,  was  held  by  hostile  hands,  and  almost  forgotten  by 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  More  in  number  probably,  than  at 
any  time  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  they  had  but  a  handful  of 
thdr  vast  multitudes  at  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  itself  was  torn 
by  internal  factions.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Sadducee  were  at 
variance,  and  the  Boman  eagle  perched  above  the  door  of 
the  temple  which  Herod  had  restored.  Humiliated,  hopeless, 
haunted  by  the  past  and  despondent  as  to  the  future,  they 
naturally  and  necessarily  receded  from  their  proud  expectation 
of  a  return  to  Palestine  (which  few  now  desired),  and  waited 
for  Jehovah,  in  some  marvelous  way,  they  knew  not  what,  to 
reveal  His  power  in  them. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  all  these  results.  Having  passed 
through  the  Persian  era,  when  Eastern  influences,  the  purest  in 
the  world,  were  upon  them ;  and  when  the  echo  of  the  voices 
of  the  prophets  was  still  ringing  in  their  ears ;  they  were  left, 
at  the  close  of  that  era,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  elevation  and  of 
temporal  decay.  They  had  no  temple ;  no  system  of  ceremonial 
rites;  no  national  strength,  and  no' dialect  of  their  own  in  com- 
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mon  use — ^but  tbey  had  won  a  hatred  of  idolatry  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  spiritual  power  in  their  religion ;  so  that  even 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  Persian  period,  when  Alexander 
conquered  Persia  (838  B.  G.)  the  Hebrew  mind  was  uncon- 
sciously nearer  the  true  Messianic  idea  than  when  David  wrote 
his  Messianic  psalms,  and  Isaiah  uttered  his  Messianic  proph- 
ecies. The  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  less  insisted 
on  in  their  hearts  after  the  captivity.  Scattereil  everywhere 
and  speaking  foreign  tongues  they  desired  less  than  ever  a 
restoration  to  Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  also  more  and  more 
dependent,  in  the  absence  of  a  full  ritual,  on  the  pure  and 
simple  law  as  it  was  read  in  their  synagogues.  (We  must  foi^et 
Israel  as  a  people  of  Palestine  and  keep  the  mind  on  the  nation 
everywhere  dispersed  abroad,  if  we  would  estimate  their  true 
condition  at  this  time.) 

Then  the  Grecian  period  (including  the  century  of  their 
quasi  independence  under  the  Maccabean  rulers),  from  838  to 
40  B.  C,  by  degrees  deepened  all  the  above  conditions  of  the 
Jewish  thought  concerning  Christ,  and  the  western  life  of  spec- 
ulation, cultivation,  and  universal  empire  completed  the  work. 
More  widely  dispersed  by  Greek  rulers  than  ever,  with  less  and 
less  of  a  complete  Mosaic  ritual  in  use— carried  further  from 
the  center  and  so  less  able  to  visit  Jerusalem  or  send  gifts  to 
its  shrine,  the  Jews  became  less  and  less  attached  to  the  old 
ceremonial,  and  more  zealous  for  the  law.  The  Babbi  soon 
usurped  the  place  of  the  prophet  The  Talmud  stood  for  the 
old  Hebrew  testimony — and  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  con- 
tended in  every  country  under  heaven  (with  the  philosophy  of 
Greece  and  the  logic  of  Asia  Minor),  for  imaginary  and  puerile 
interpretations  of  the  ancient  books. 

The  favoring  elements  introduced  by  Greek  supremacy  in 
this  period  were  an  expansion  of  mind  on  general  topics — ^a 
worldly  wisdom  which  accepted  present  circumstances — and  a 
general  breaking  down  of  the  old  Hebrew  exclusiveness. 
With  less  spirituality  than  when  under  the  Persians,  there  was 
more  religious  pride  in  the  superiority  of  their  belief  in  the 
one  great  God  With  less  presumption,  there  was  more  &ith 
in  the  salvation  of  all  nations  by  the  power  of  the  Hebrew 
Jehovah ;  and  with  more  confusion  as  to  the  details  of  the 
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Messiah's  work,  tbere  was  a  stronger  expectation  of  his  speedy 
coming,  and  a  truer  comprehension  of  the  necessity  of  God's 
special  interposition  to  fulfill  his  promises. 

The  Hebrew,  therefore  (not  particularly  at  Jerusalem,  but 
wherever  he  might  be),  at  the  time  of  Herod, — ^in  Asia  Minor 
or  Babylon,  Alexandria  or  Cyprus, — was  made  ready  by  his 
past  history  of  national  dispersion  and  disgrace,  and  by  his 
present  position  of  increased  numbers  and  diminished  preten- 
sion, to  receive  a  Saviour,  under  any  conditions  that  would 
spiritually  fulfill  the  promises  of  the  sacred  books. 

And  the  Jews  did  receive  Christ  Jews  were  his  first  disci* 
pies;  Jews  preached  the  gospel  among  all  nations;  Jews  in 
the  synagogues  of  Asia  and  Persia  and  Home  received  the 
gospel ;  Jews  were  among  the  early  martyrs ;  Alexandrian 
Jews  were  the  supporters  of  Christianity  in  Egypt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  But  had  Christ  come  as  a  lowly 
personage  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  how  many  of  the  Jews, 
90  far  as  we  can  see,  would  have  been  ready  to  receive  him  ? 
Had  he  come  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest,  as  he  did 
come  at  last,  poor  and  lowly,  how  many  Jews  would  have  been 
prepared  to  listen  to  his  words  a  moment  ?  Had  he  appeared 
when  the  Maccabees  seemed  about  to  restore  the  kingdom  to 
its  pristine  splendor,  would  he  not  have  been  hooted  from  the 
city,  with  not  a  single  Jew  to  follow  his  retreating  footsteps  as 
a  disciple  ? 

Neither  would  the  heathen  world,  before  this  fulness  of 
time,  have  given  him  a  hearing.  The  dispersion  and  long 
exile  of  the  Jews,  prepared  not  only  Jews  but  Gentiles  for  his 
reception.  The  Gentiles  had  learned  something  of  the  true 
God  and  the  need  of  salvation,  from  the  pious  Jews  among 
them,  of  whom  the  Lord  always  preserved  a  remnant  in  every 
land.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  Temple  ritual  made  the 
Hebrew  faith  less  distasteful  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Jews 
more  accessible  to  the  preaching  of  Christ's  sacrificial  oflfering 
once  for  all ;  and  synagogues  in  every  city  offered  convenient 
and  familiar  outposts  for  preaching  and  explaining  the  new 
faith  to  Greeks  and  Jews,  Arabians,  and  Medes.  The  Greek 
tongue,  spoken  by  Jew  and  Gentile  everywhere,  offered  all  the 
same  chance  to  hear;  and  the  final  conquest  by  the  Bomans 
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left  the  known  earth  open  to  the  message  of  redeeming  grace. 
The  settlement  of  the  Jews  under  every  civil  government  and 
among  every  race,  established  a  basis  for  the  new  fruit  of  the 
old  faith — and  Jew  and  Gentile  were  thus  made  a  field,  world- 
wide for  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross. 

An  epistle  is  written  to  the  Hebrews,  and  Hebrew  synagogues 
are  turned  into  Christian  churches  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun.  Beginning  with  the  Jews,  the  gospel  spreads  to  the  re- 
motest bounds.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jews  remain  Jews,  and 
are  Jews  in  a  modified  sense  to  the  present  day ;  but  by  Jews 
and  by  them  alone  could  Christianity  have  been  promulgated 
at  first  They  alone  had  the  principles  of  true  religion  in  their 
history  and  their  books;  and  the  blessed  '' remnant"  so  often 
spoken  of  in  prophecy,  were  the  blessed  few  who  believed  on 
the  Messiah  and  became  the  instruments  of  initiating  his  reign, 
by  which  all  nations  were  to  be  blest  in  hinau  It  may  seem  a 
long,  long  time  for  bringing  this  end  about — a  thousand  years 
of  schooling  under  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  and  five  hundred 
sad  and  dreary  years  of  discipline  under  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  without  a  single  ray  of  inspiration  to  illumine  the 
mysteries  of  the  later  Hebrew  prophecies.  Why  not  before  ? 
Why  not  save  the  chosen  people  so  much  sorrow,  and  give  the 
nations  Christ,  ten  centuries  before?  Why  not,  you  might  as 
well  inquire,  give  Christ  instead  of  Moses'  at  the  very  first  ? 
Why  have  a  course  of  training?  Why  have  the  stage  of  prep- 
aration for  the  glorious  result?  You  forget  that  the  human 
heart,  in  its  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  delayed  the  consumma- 
tion. You  forget  that  man,  not  God,  kept  back  the  blessed  day 
of  Christ,  and  you  forget  that  although  God  was  always  ready, 
the  race  was  never  ready,  till  by  long  preparation  it  was  made 
willing  in  the  day  of  God's  power  I  Not  y^ry  willing  then,  ye 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  I  but  just  willing  enough  for  Gkxi  to  say 
that  the  time  had  come  I  Rejoice  then  ye  nations  that  God's 
mercy  to  a  fallen  race  could  no  longer  delay ;  and  that  to  the 
remnant  of  Israel,  Jesus  at  last  could  come  a  welcome  Guest  I 
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Abticlb  VL— WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  PUBLIC  FORMS  OF 
USEFULNESS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  course  of  thought  pursued  in  this  Article  will  cover  the 
following  points  of  special  interest : 

L  General  views  of  the  subject,  sustaining  the  ultimate 
condusion  reached. 

XL  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  woman's  slowly  progressive, 
social  recognition,  hitherto. 

nL  A  general  exegesis,  historical  and  critical,  of  scriptural 
language  upon  this  subject,  and  especially  of  Paul's  imaginary 
interdict  upon  the  public,  religious  usefulness  of  women. 
Whatever  seeming  existence  there  was  of  such  a  ban  upon  the 
sex  was  a  matter  of  mere  temporary  conformity  to  adverse 
social  usages,  for  the  better  security  and  progress  of  the  new 
&ith,  then  just  introduced  among  the  Greek& 

17.  The  conformableness  of  the  views  expressed  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  of  practical  Christianity,  and  with 
the  genius  of  modem  civilization,  and  of  general  human  progress. 

It  will  be  shown  that  the  idea  of  putting  woman  under  a  social 
ban,  in  church  or  state,  is  of  oriental  and  heathenish  origin, 
and  that  the  whole  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Bible  are  of  an 
entirely  contrary  kind.  Paul  will  be  seen  to  have  neither 
said  nor  done  anything,  as  an  ambassador  from  Christ  to  man- 
kind, which  can  legitimately  make  a  woman  feel  that  she  must 
stand  back  from  the  public  service  of  God ;  or  that  she  may 
innocently  do  so,  as  a  prevailing  habit,  with  any  capabilities 
of  personal  usefulness  that  she  may  possess.  The  new  means 
and  measures  that  are  needful  for  the  world's  speedy  conquest 
to  Christ,  lie  far  more  largely,  it  is  believed,  than  most  mem- 
hers  of  the  church  seem  to  realize,  in  the  keeping  of  the  earnest 
religious  women  of  each  and  every  community ;  and  they  lie 
there  sadly  unemployed  as  yet  to  any  great  degrea 

Kon.— For  the  saggestioiifl  made  in  this  Article  on  1  Oor.  xiv,  34^  36,  its 
vrtfaor  18,  of  course,  alone  responsible.— Eds^  New  BvaLAiTDBB. 
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What  is  truest  and  best  is  surely  ascertainable  upon  this 
subject;  and  some  of  the  greatest  practical  interests  of  the 
church  in  the  future  are  involved  in  its  right  determination. 
It  is  one  of  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  hour  in  many  (Chris- 
tian hearts,  that  woman's  full  cooperative  agency  in  some  of  the 
higher  forms  of  public  religious  effort  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  rapid  furtherance  of  the  wor]d*s  redemption ;  and  that 
the  neglect  of  its  earnest  use  has  been  one  of  the  most  signal 
mistakes  of  the  church  in  the  past.  Woman's  nature  craves 
opportunities  for  generous  helpfulness,  in  whatever  way  is  pos- 
sible, to  those  in  need,  and  nowhere  so  profoundly,  as  in 
respect  to  the  chief  moral  interests  of  life.  The  church  of 
Christ  on  earth  is  the  one  spot  where  the  freest  possible  vent, 
"  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God,"  is  afforded  for  every  noble 
aspiration  and  effort  as  such  ;  and  the  question  at  once  arises, 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  long  for  the  speediest  possible 
conquest  of  the  world  to  truth  and  righteousness;  can  this 
then,  possibly,  be  the  one  only  and  exact  spot,  where  feminine 
excellence  and  energy  are  to  be  interdicted,  for  all  time,  by  an 
unrelenting  decree  from  above,  or  by  perpetuated  social  pre- 
scription, from  any  large  and  free  exercise  for  good.  She  who 
feels,  when  in  her  higher  moods  of  Christian  experience,  that 
she  must  have  unfettered  opportunity  to  be  faithful  and  fruitful 
in  every  good  word  and  work  for  her  Master,  and  to  speak,  if 
modestly  yet  also  persuasively,  to  any  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
of  the  wonderful  love  of  God  in  Christ — ^is  she  to  be  kept 
dumb  against  her  will,  fervid  with  zeal  to  serve  God  and  man, 
by  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  enforcement,  where  all  others, 
young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned,  are,  if  only  of  the  male  sex, 
entirely  untrammeled  ? 

In  reference  to  the  question,  what  is  woman's  highest  place, 
and  what  her  highest  work,  in  promoting  the  world's  progres- 
sive evangelization,  no  ideas,  gathered  simply  from  the  dead 
past,  can  be  justly  allowed  to  suppress  free  inquiry  and  inde- 
pendent judgment  here.  Is  woman  then  doomed,  or,  is  she 
not,  as  woman,  by  a  true  philosophy  of  social  facts  and  forces, 
doomed  by  God  her  Maker,  and  therefore  by  man  her  equal, 
doomed  both  by  her  own  nature  within,  and  by  the  actual 
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combined  needs  in  all  directions  of  the  world  without,  to  be 
forever  silent  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  service  of  God  ?  The 
mere  statement  of  the  question  would  seem  sufficient  to  insure, 
at  once,  the  utter  repudiation  of  such  an  idea.  If  she  must 
wait  mutely,  however  wishfully,  in  a  comer,  when  full  of  desire 
to  honor  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  her  own 
sex,  and  if  she  must  stand  behind  a  veil  and  speak  only  in  a 
whisper,  as  if  by  stealth : — the  fiict  of  the  existence  of  so  special 
and  repressive  a  law  against  her,  for  her  sex,  from  her  Maker's 
ordaining  hand,  must  be  substantiated  by  the  clearest  and 
strongest  of  evidenca  How  different  would  such  a  state  of 
things  be  from  the  expectations  naturally  suggested  by  the 
intellectual  and  moral  resources  of  educated  womanhood, 
especially  when  moved  to  speech  and  action  by  the  inspirations 
of  divine  grace  in  the  souL  The  seal,  which  is  to  be  put  upon 
her  lips  in  this  holiest  of  all  causes,  must  be  put  there,  unmis- 
takably, if  at  all,  by  the  divine  hand  itself  Nothing  but  a 
moral  compulsion  of  feeling,  so  ordered  and  executed,  could 
be  adequate  to  suppress  worthy  opposition  to  such  a  feeble 
conception  of  woman's  proper  vantage-ground,  as  an  earnest 
worker  for  Christ. 

Three-fourths  of  the  membership  of  the  church  consist  of 
females ;  and  it  seems  to  many  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
master-strokes  of  satanic  canning,  to  have  succeeded,  by  the 
force  of  false  theories,  and  traditions,  and  social  prejudices,  in 
keeping  them,  hitherto,  as  a  class,  in  a  state  of  prescriptive 
silence  and  inaction.  Female  education  has,  until  within  a 
very  recent  period,  been  modeled  entirely  according  to  mere 
superficial  and  fashionable  ideas.  Dress  and  jewelry  and  an 
attractive  mien  and  bearing,  and  an  outward  polish  of  manners, 
and  education  enough  to  spell,  and  read,  and  write,  and  con- 
verse &irly  well,  with  such  random  additions  of  moderate 
excellence  in  music,  painting,  and  embroidery,  as  could  be 
secured  by  a  few  years  of  hurried  attention  to  them,  in  time 
ill-spared  from  more  important  pursuits,  have  largely  consti- 
tuted, whenever  they  could  be  obtained  by  a  favored  few,  the 
roand  of  accomplishments  most  coveted  by  parents  for  their 
daughters,  as  their  appropriate  outfit  for  life.  A  young  woman 
thus  taught  from  the  first,  at  home  and  in  school,  to  give  up 
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her  whole  time  and  soul  to  self-seeking,  in  forms  of  mere  exte- 
rior attractiveness,  instead  of  to  her  best  mental  and  moral 
development  as  an  immortal  being,  would  be  little  inclined  in 
the  later  years  of  her  life  to  any  work  of  high  Christian  use- 
fulness, liiat  one  educationally  accoatred  for  undertaking  it 
would  be  likely  to  regard  as  the  joy  of  her  earthly  existence. 
What  should  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  incidental  beautifi- 
cation  of  a  mind  and  a  heart  otherwise  trained  to  a  fall  sense 
of  the  worth  of  life,  and  of  the  imperishable  dignity  of  her  own 
nature  and  destiny,  has  been  falsely  and  omelly  made  in  former 
days,  and  in  many  instances  quite  down  to  our  own  times,  to 
fill  the  fuU  orb  of  vision  of  a  young  female,  when  preparing 
herself  best,  as  she  thought,  to  act  well  her  part  in  the  real 
world  as  it  i&  Thus  has  woman  been,  for  the  most  part, 
systematically  educated,  even  in  Christendom,  with  traditional 
thoughtlessness,  away  from  all  the  higher  moral  possibilities  of 
her  nature,  so  as  not  to  be  prepared  in  mental  power  or  relish 
to  demand  or  expect  their  full  possession. 

And  then,  besides,  woman  is,  in  her  constitutional  instincts 
and  aptitudes,  unaggressive  and  non-resistant,  and  like  all 
classes  of  mankind,  of  such  a  sort,  has  hitherto  had  her  highest 
rights  r^ularly  overlooked,  and  often  even  ruthlessly  over- 
borne. God  set  her,  in  the  first  morning  of  her  creation,  od  a 
throne  of  equal  honor  with  man,  *^  to  make  of  the  twain  one 
new  man,"  in  his  image,  that  they  might  forever  ^*  stand  to- 
gether, perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God."  But  under 
the  sway  of  barbarian  instincts,  woman  was  early  reduced,  on 
account  of  her  smaller  form  and  weaker  muscles  and  gentler 
spirit,  to  a  state  of  very  manifest  and  very  conscious  inferiority, 
in  all  civil  and  domestic  relations,  to  her  larger  and  ruder  com- 
panion. While  she  has  quite  notably  conformed,  with  a  fidelity 
full  of  pleasure  to  herself,  to  the  spirit  of  the  scriptural  precept, 
"  to  see  to  it  that  she  reverences  her  husband  f  the  beauty  has 
not  been  conspicuously  frequent,  on  man's  part,  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  obedience  to  the  precept  concerning  his  share  of  their 
mutual  duties — '^husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  the  Lord 
also  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He  might 
present  it  to  himself,  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot^  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing."    The  complete  and  oontinoal 
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union  of  cooperative  effort  expected  and  required  by  Christ,  as 
the  result  of  the  high  marriage  of  heart  existing  between  him 
and  his  church  on  earth,  is  a  striking  symbol  and  exemplar  of 
the  similar  unity  of  thought,  feeling,  and  effort,  that  should  ever 
exist  between  man  and  woman,  for  the  world's  good,  in  the 
&mily,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  state. 

The  church,  and  society  at  large,  have  greatly  failed  in  reap- 
ing the  full  results,  for  good,  of  any  apparent  forms  of  general 
progress,  wherever,  during  eighteen  hundred  years  past,  they 
have  brought  little  or  nothing  to  woman,  but  mere  private  and 
evanescent  forms  of  earthly  good.  Woman  is,  in  the  first  yeats 
of  her  children's  entrustment  by  God  to  her  care,  his  vice-gerent 
in  all  matters  of  final  authority  to  them ;  and  for  years  much 
later,  she  may  well  be  left,  if  herself  educated,  to  train  them 
mentally  as  well  as  morally,  in  the  highest  concerns  of  this  life 
and  of  the  next  And  is  one  who  is  full  of  divine  illumination 
of  soul,  and  of  holy  ardor  to  guide  her  children  onwards,  unto 
the  end,  to  glory  and  to  God,  to  be  told,  as  if  according  to  his 
unquestionable  fiat,  as  soon  as  her  sons  have  arrived  at  their 
opening  manhood,  that  she  must  at  once  lay  her  scepter  of 
wisdom  and  grace,  forever  by,  in  reference  to  them,  simply  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman,  and  they  are  men  ?  Can  it  be  possibly 
true,  that  such  an  one  is  required,  by  the  force  of  a  divine  law, 
to  sit  quietly  down  and  gaze  as  an  idle  spectator  upon  the 
onward-moving  courses  of  their  destiny,  lest  she  should  be  found 
perehance  to  be  venturing  to  "  teach  theology  in  the  church," 
and  to  "usurp  authority  over  the  man?"  For  what  a  woman 
may  not  do,  as  a  religious  teacher,  in  public,  to  men  because 
men,  she  may  not,  by  just  inference,  undertake  for  a  similar 
reason  to  do  for  her  own  grown-up  sons — no  matter  how  great 
the  strength  of  her  intellect,  or  the  riches  of  her  religious  expe- 
rience. 

The  Bible  was  written,  most  of  it,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
monarchical  institutions,  and  of  polygamy,  and  of  general  social 
defilement,  and,  when,  at  the  best,  human  society  was  altogether 
rude,  everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  classic  Greece,  in 
all  high  moral  ideas.  Many  abnormal  and  even  monstrous 
social  facts  and  customs  are  quietly  let  alone,  in  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  scriptures,  because  of  the  utter  undesirableness 
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of  attacking  them  openly,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  those  days; 
with  the  certainty  of  their  being  surely  dispersed  forever,  in  the 
end,  by  the  greater  light  of  the  days  that  were  to  come.  As 
the  world  moves  slowly  on  towards  a  state  of  perfect  social  de- 
velopment, at  last,  each  added  age  of  larger  light  and  of  greater 
moral  privileges  and  power  makes  its  own  special  demands  of 
wider  and  nobler  activity  of  those  living  in  it,  for  the  good 
of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.  That  '^  circamstances  alter  cases" 
is  one  of  the  most  indubitable  of  truths.  Homely  as  is  the 
phrase,  it  is  in  itself  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  widely  appli- 
ci^ble  axioms  of  true  historical  and  biographical  and  political 
criticism.  As  '^  a  man  is  accepted"  of  G-od,  '^  according  to  what 
he  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not ;"  so  must  com- 
munities, possessing  varying  degrees  of  light,  be  judged  of  men, 
in  order  to  be  rightly  understood,  according  to  the  moral 
quality  of  their  times. 

Most  persons  are,  as  a  matter  of  moral  habit,  if  not  in  many 
cases,  also,  of  native  mental  constitution,  so  conservative  in 
their  moods  of  thought  and  feeling  as  to  cling  instinctively  to 
the  past,  even  if  cold  and  dark  and  dead,  rather  than  seize,  at 
any  considerable  cost  of  personal  effort,  the  living  present,  as  it 
rises  fresh  and  fair  to  view  before  them.  "  Their  strength  is  to 
sit  still,"  the  strength  of  heavy,  and,  it  may  be,  sullen,  immobil- 
ity. Paul's  great  heart  was  grandly  conservative  toward  all  that 
was  good  in  the  present  or  the  past,  and,  therefore,  as  he  him- 
self declares,  *^  he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
by  all  means  save  soma"  But  he  was,  also,  nobly  progressive 
in  his  aims  and  efforts.  New  moral  truths,  or  new  views  of 
old  familiar  truths,  have  always  been  at  a  great  discoant 
among  men ;  and  those  who  have  borne  them  in  the  van  of 
the  world's  onward  movements  have  always  had  to  pay  dearly, 
and  often  even  out  of  their  very  hearts'  blood,  for  the  privilege 
It  has  been  always  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  heathen, 
Mohammedan,  and  Papal  divisions  of  the  world,  one  and  all, 
and  also  of  large  numbers  in  Protestant  Christendom,  and  of 
entire  religious  denominations  in  it,  and  of  powerful  political 
parties  in  the  State,  to  cling  tenaciously  to  old  ideas  and  old 
usages,  and  especially  in  matters  involving  moral  interests  and 
moral  progress.     It  is  always  a  foregone  conclusion  that  what- 
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ever  the  argnments  may  be,  for  or  against  any  point  of  doctrinal, 
religions,  or  practical  improvement  suggested,  large  numbers  of 
leaders  or  listeners  will  fail  to  feel,  or  even  to  see  any  logical 
or  scriptural  force  in  them  whatever,  if  they  militate  at  all 
against  their  previous  ideas  of  things.  All  new  views  of  truth 
and  duty  must  encounter  in  every  community,  however  intelli- 
gent, a  period  of  positive  discredit,  and  usually,  also,  of  direct 
and  even  violent  rejection.  Every  truth  adopted  at  last  into  the 
creed  of  popular  feeling  and  action,  has  foqnd  its  permanent 
lodgment  there,  because  the  passage  to  it  has  been  fought 
yicft>rioQsly  thither  for  it  by  many  earnest  persevering  hearts 
and  hands. 

IL 

The  history  of  woman's  slow  arrival  at  the  present  approxi- 
mate social  estimation,  to  which  the  divine  charter  of  her  sex 
entitles  her,  is  easily  traceable  throughout  the  long  past  of  the 
slowly  maturing  phases  and  forces  of  the  world's  social  devel- 
opment. Woman  was  in  the  oriental  world  from  the  first,  as 
in  fact  she  still  is,  a  mere  nobody  in  her  public  relations — the 
subject,  slave,  and  drudge  of  her  lordly  companion  at  home, 
and  required  to  repress  all  personal  manifestations  of  her  ideas, 
wishes,  and  hopes,  to  the  zero-point  of  exhibition.  Even  in 
Hebrew  society,  where  so  many  grand  religious  ideas  had  per- 
manent and  powerful  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the  commun- 
ity at  lai^e,  woman  did  not,  under  the  pressure  of  all  surround- 
ing influences  of  a  thoroughly  depreciatory  kind,  ever  arrive 
at  any  point  of  general  social  improvement  until  the  Christian 
period  of  its  history.  Boman  ideas  of  not  only  municipal  but 
also  of  home  life  had  then  thoroughly  permeated  the  ordinary 
Jewish  habits  of  thought  In  the  gorgeous  east,  as  it  is  often 
called,  for  the  wealth  embosomed  in  its  hills  and  dales,  the 
doctrine  of  fate  has  always  towered  in  importance  in  men's 
thoughts  over  every  other  belief  and  sentiment.  Under  the 
halefiil  influence  of  so  false  and  ruinous  a  conception,  all 
thought  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  glory  of  womanhood, 
like  every  other  exalted  social  idea,  has  perished  from  view  in 
every  age  throughout  all  Asia.  In  Greece,  which  was  directly 
colonized  from  Asia,  and  which  bordered  at  so  many  vital 
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points  of  commercial  consciotLsness  upon  it,  the  oriental  idea  of 
woman's  social  and  personal  inferiority,  in  every  way  to  man, 
ruled  all  forms  of  private  and  public  lifa  The  real  facts  of  the 
case  will,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  their  nature,  make  such 
a  statement  of  them  seem  very  mild.  The  Oredan  housewife 
(Ephesian,  Corinthian,  Thessalonian,  or  Philippian)  could  not 
sit  at  her  own  table  with  her  husband  in  the  presence  of  a 
guest  She  could  not  go  into  the  street  at  any  time  without 
asking  and  obtaining  his  formal  permission.  So  absolutely 
imperative  was  the  demand  of  public  feeling  that  woman 
should  keep,  at  all  times  when  alone,  entirely  out  of  the  street, 
that,  when  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  they  stood  in  the 
doors  of  their  houses  and  asked  of  the  passers-by  the  fate,  if 
they  knew  it,  of  their  own  husbands  and  sons,  it  was  deemed  a 
very  discreditable  act  both  to  them  and  to  the  city  of  Athens. 
No  wise  men  ever  better  represented  Q-recian  civilization, 
while  adorning  it,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  own  individual 
greatness,  than  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Said  Plato,  "  a  woman's 
excellence  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words — to  manage  the 
house  well  and  to  obey  her  husband."  Said  Aristotle,  "  the 
relation  of  man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  governor  to  his  sub- 
ject" 

It  was  in  the  Roman  matron^  who  was  the  in-door  head  of 
the  family  and  the  honored  entertainer  of  its  guests  at  all  times 
— ^in  her  equal  dignity  of  station  at  home  with  her  husband, 
and  her  fully  recognized  freedom  of  the  streets  at  her  own  will 
— that  the  first  real  beginnings  of  the  modem  woman's  social 
position  became  clearly  defined,  to  be  of  the  type  that  now, 
with  many  continually  increasing  additions,  constitutes  the 
true  ideal  of  Christian  womanhood.  The  second  distinct 
phase  of  woman's  social  improvement  was  that  of  Oue  feudal 
lady.  The  very  genius  of  the  institution  of  chivalry  was  the 
spirit  of  honor  to  bravery  and  to  woman.  For  the  meed  of  a 
lady's  well-earned  praise,  the  truest  and  noblest  men  of  the 
times  gladly  toiled  and  bled  and  died.  She  became  the  queen 
of  manners  and  the  honored  umpire  of  the  greatest  strifes  of 
wit  and  valor;  and  her  fiat  suggested  and  decided  alike  the 
most  venturesome  outlays  of  effort  in  arts  and  arms.  In  the 
modern  Christian  lady^  viewed,  as  not  only  possessing  all   the 
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charms  that  real  personal  religion  can  bestow,  but  those  also 
of  the  broadest  and  best  individual  culture  of  her  mind  and 
heart  and  manners,  we  see  for  style,  although  as  jet  in  but  an 
imperfect  d^ree,  the  combined  product  of  the  composite  ele- 
ments that  have  been  united  together  in  the  past  for  good  from 
all  sources,  so  as  to  form  the  true  and  final  type  of  the  most 
exalted  womanhood. 

In  this  enlightened  age  and  favored  land,  society  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  willingly  accepts  and  applauds  woman  for 
what,  at  any  time,  she  may  show  herself  thoroughly  capable  of 
being  and  doing,  that  is  noble  and  commanding.  Full  free- 
dom is  thus  accorded  to  her  to  act  and  to  excel,  on  the  stage, 
in  the  opera,  in  the  world  of  literature,  in  the  plastic  arts,  and 
in  the  realm  of  poetry  and  of  song.  She  may  act,  play,  sing, 
or  write  for  crowds  of  admiring  listeners,  what  is  amusing  or 
fascinating,  and  not  a  fault-finding  word  is  heard  anywhere ; 
but  let  her  only  undertake  to  instruct  and  profit  others,  in  any 
direct  and  earnest  way  in  public,  and,  even  at  this  late  day,  a 
strong  front  of  opposition  is  at  once  raised  by  many  to  any 
large  and  whole-souled  enactment  of  such  an  idea  by  her. 
They  claim  that  it  is  in  itself  unworthy  of  her  nature,  and  that 
it  is  undesirable  that  the  community  at  large  should  favor  or 
even  indulge  her  in  such  masculine  freaks  of  feeling.  A  wise 
Bon  honors  his  mother  to  the  end  of  his  days  as  the  source  of 
his  best  thoughts  and  aims  in  life ;  and  more  and  more,  as  he 
grows  in  wisdom  and  in  grace,  he  delights  to  show  her  his 
grateful  reverence,  and  to  speak  aloud  her  praise  to  others. 
A  discreet  husband  often  finds,  in  the  cautious  counsel  of  his 
thoughtful  wife,  the  best  of  guidance  in  his  hours  of  financial 
uncertainty.  With  decisive  effect  for  good,  however  unob- 
served in  its  processes  of  determinate  influence  upon  final 
results,  woman  touches  at  myriad  points  the  vital  elements  of 
law,  and  liberty,  and  general  prosperity  in  the  land,  of  social 
feeling  in  the  parlor,  of  public  spirit  in  the  town,  and  of  moral 
sentiment  throughout  the  whole  community.  Even  the  church 
of  our  day,  still  so  reluctant  in  many  parts  of  the  land  to  avail 
itself  of  her  full  moral  power  for  good,  finds  it  greatly  to  its  own 
advantage  to  summon  her  aid  eagerly  to  the  work  of  Sunday- 
school  and  Bible^class  instruction.      Her  mingled  gentleness, 
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affectionateness,  and  great  sensibility  to  the  power  of  religions 
truths  and  influences,  with  the  superior  didactic  equipments 
of  her  nature  for  a  life  of  moral  usefulness,  make  her  services 
in  such  a  way  invaluable.  In  the  magazine  literature  of  the 
day  and  in  our  leading  religious  newspapers,  she  is  already 
largely,  and  with  steady  increase,  vindicating  her  equal  right 
with  the  best  thinkers  of  the  other  sex,  to  intellectual  and 
moral  leadership,  in  the  high  work  of  forming  and  expressing 
the  better  thoughts  of  the  hour. 

Woman's  power  has  been  steadily  rising  in  the  world's  affairs, 
and  especially  during  the  present  century,  and  most  of  all  ia 
America,  ''  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ;*' 
and  just  because  it  is  such  a  land  and  such  a  home.  The 
exaltation  of  woman's  social  influence  is  always  one  of  the  first 
and  most  lasting  fruits  of  practical  Christianity,  wherever  it 
spreads  its  presence  and  power  among  the  nations.  The  true 
significance  of  such  words  as  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
husband,  wife,  and  child,  is  altogether  of  her  fashioning ;  and 
not  of  these  words  alone,  but  also  of  those  other  grand  words, 
home,  life,  nature,  and  love,  hope,  peace,  and  heaven.  It  is 
woman's  familiar  presence  in  our  streets  that  makes  them  the 
abode  of  purity  and  social  order.  The  so  recent  fact  that  she 
has  become  a  laige,  if  not  indeed  the  largest,  reader  of  our 
current  literature,  has  served  beyond  any  other  one  influence  to 
make  it  like  a  well  of  sweet  living  water,  ever-flowing,  clear 
and  pure,  instead  of  being  any  longer  the  reservoir  of  low  wit 
that  it  was  but  a  little  while  ago,  even  among  the  most  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world.  And  it  is  her  special  sympathetic 
presence  and  power  in  song  and  in  prayer,  and  in  some  instances, 
in  fervid  speech  for  Christ,  that  give  an  unction  not  otherwise 
to  be  obtained  to  modem  revivals.  The  most  effective  revival- 
hymns  of  recent  origin,  full  of  holy  feeling,  made  up  of  prayers 
and  praises  directly  to  Christ,  are  the  large  majority  of  them 
the  joyous  expression  of  woman's  gratitude  for  the  light  and 
grace  already  given  to  her  from  above,  and  her  earnest  entreaty 
for  still  more  "grace  upon  grace."  Thus  are  the  church  and 
the  world  at  large,  wherever  civilized,  always  moving  if  slowly 
yet  steadily,  and  now  with  rapidly  growing  momentum,  towards 
a  complete  recognition  of  woman's  full  equality  with  man,  in 
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rights,  privileges,  and  honors  as  a  servant  of  God,  in  private  or 
in  pablic 

We  owe  much  of  all  that  we  love  to  call  American,  to  the 
character,  activity,  influence,  and  prayers  of  earnest  Christian 
women.  It  seems  strange  indeed,  that  any  should  take  pleasure 
in  seeking  to  suppress  their  spontaneous  zeal  to  promote  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  community.  A  pitiful  sight,  indeed,  it  is 
to  see  them  standing  spell-bound  by  false  theories,  in  speech- 
less inaction,  as  if  in  comers  and  bye-places,  and  that,  while  the 
battle  between  Michael  and  his  angels  and  the  devil  and  his 
angels  is  waxing  high  and  strong  in  their  very  presenca 
Those  who  are  active  in  it  are  "  compassed  about  with  a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses"  from  on  high,  "all  ministering  spirits"  to 
the  heroes  which  are  busy  in  the  contest.  But  woman,  whose 
all,  even  for  this  world,  is  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness,  owes  it 
to  her  Maker,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  to  stand  still  as 
if  chained,  nor  to  utter  a  word  in  public,  as  if  dumb,  that  shall 
voice  her  hopes  for  victory  to  the  right,  and  for  triumph  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  of  Christ  The  Chinese  by  a  purposed 
and  permanent  enfeeblement  of  woman's  power  to  walk  freely 
in  the  street^  exclude  her  from  much  participation  in  matters 
of  out-of-door  life,  and  so  from  any  considerable  exertion  of 
her  proper  influence,  as  woman,  upon  its  ordinary  affairs.  But 
a  false  hermeneutical  theory  may  suffice  just  as  effectually  if 
in  a  more  impalpable  way,  to  prevent  her,  with  equal  certainty, 
from  doing  what  she  otherwise  might  and  would  for  God  and 
man,  in  a  world  perishing  in  its  sins.  Potent  is  the  thrill  of 
her  tender  entreaties,  anywhere,  to  the  erring  to  turn  and  live; 
and  fall  of  power  upon  any  heart  is  the  awakening  influence 
of  her  aspirations  heavenward.  By  one  looking  at  the  subject 
of  woman's  possible  public  usefulness  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  human  redemption,  having  no  favorite  theory  concerning  it 
to  support  or  defend,  nothing  can  be  found  in  her  nature  or 
circumstances,  or  in  her  worth  or  work  as  woman,  that  would 
by  just  inference  require  her  resolute,  if  painful,  withdrawal 
from  its  higher  forms  of  personal  service  to  the  great  cause. 
It  is  only  the  oriental  view  of  woman's  relations  to  society  that 
demands  or  suggests  any  such  sacrifice  of  her  faculti  )s  and 
opportunities  of  active  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
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The  eqoality  of  the  sexes  in  intellectual  acumen  is  one  of  the 
uniform  teachings  of  thorough  genealogical  research,  which 
establishes  the  &ct,  as  one  of  the  clearest  sociological  axioms, 
that  ^*  mind  is  from  the  mother.''  That  equality  is  manifest 
enough  to  any  careful  observer  in  the  passing  age.  The  forms 
of  its  manifestation  differ,  indeed,  in  the  two  cases,  as  what  is 
characteristically  ratiocinative,  executive,  and  practical,  differs 
from  what  is  intuitional,  sentimental,  and  esthetic ;  or  what  is 
bold,  and  strong,  and  rough  differs  from  what  is  delicate,  and 
tender,  and  true  to  its  own  nature  and  to  every  right  influence 
breathed  upon  it  from  without  The  fact  of  the  mutual  equal- 
ity of  the  two  sexes  was  beautifully  made,  from  the  first,  a 
matter  of  direct  instruction  to  our  race  by  its  Maker,  in  the 
touching  symbol  used  for  impressing  it  upon  all  hearts,  bow- 
ever  rude  in  knowledge,  that  Eve  was  formed  from  a  rib  taken 
out  of  Adam's  side,  and  so  was  literally  "  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh."  To  the  oriental  mind  such  a  pictorial 
description  would  give  a  sense  of  the  fact  denoted,  that  no 
mere  dry  abstract  words  could  furnish.  So,  in  the  divine 
record  of  woman's  creation  (Qen.  i,  27),  the  account  given  is 
purposely  wrapped  up  in  that  of  man,  as  being  one  and  the 
same  with  his  in  its  highest  aspects — the  main  point  of  the 
statement  being  twice  repeated.  "  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image;  in  the  image  of  Ood,  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  made  he  them."  That  Christianity  does  not  disturb  at 
all  in  any  of  its  principles  of  thought  or  rules  of  action,  the 
idea  of  the  mutual  oneness  of  the  sexes  in  their  mental  and 
moral  fEiculties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities,  is  made  abun- 
dantly  manifest  by  the  formal  declaration  of  Paul  (Gal.  iii,  28), 
that  in  Christ  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond 
nor  free,  7ieither  male  norfemak;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

In  the  quiet  of  in-door  life,  and  withdrawn  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  place  and  power,  with  the  Bible  in  her  hands  and  a 
spirit  of  prayer  and  praise  in  her  heart,  woman  has  special 
facilities  for  calm  reflection  upon  religious  truths  and  their 
relations  to  public  interests  of  all  kinds,  of  which  most  men, 
even  of  the  better  class,  know  little  or  nothing  in  their  noisy 
world  of  outward  stir  and  strife.     She  tends  to  look  upwards 
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in  her  instincts  and  impulses;  while  he,  as  if  by  some  well- 
nigh  irresistible  bent,  keeps  his  eyes  and  thoaghts  fastened 
upon  the  ground,  to  see  if  he  cannot,  by  greater  toil  or  skill, 
or  better  luck,  obtain  for  himself  a  still  larger  modicum  of 
good  from  its  hidden  riches.  Man  represents  business;  woman, 
sentiment  The  very  word  man  expresses  etymologically  a 
thinker;  the  word  woman  denotes,  practically  to  every  ear, 
one  who  abounds  in  gentle,  tender,  generous  feeling.  Man 
naturally  thinks  of  work ;  woman  of  matters  of  taste  and  of  all 
possible  forms  of  noble  helpfulness  to  those  around  her.  He 
longs  ever  for  outward  scope  and  energy  of  action,  and  for 
accumulations  of  power  and  gain  and  honor;  she  revels  in 
sweet  thoughts  of  nature,  home,  and  heaven.  The  ages  of 
spiritual  tyranny,  and  of  religious  persecution,  and  also  of 
bitter  theological  controversy  that  succeeded  them,  occurred 
when  woman's  recognized  influence,  in  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  was  of  almost  no  account  Now  that  the 
genius  of  modern  progress  has  brought  her  to  the  front  of  the 
moving  age,  in  so  many  forms  and  ways,  the  previously  ab- 
normal aspects  of  general  society  have  been,  in  many  striking 
particulars,  greatly  meliorated. 

The  contrasts  of  woman's  social  condition,  under  the  sway 
of  Brahminic,  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  Egyptian,  and  Chinese 
ideas  of  her  nature  and  destiny,  and  those,  although  as  yet 
sadly  incomplete,  which  are  beginning  to  prevail  in  the  best 
parts  of  Christendom,  are  indeed  immensa  No  wonder  that 
in  those  darker  lands,  through  all  the  ages  of  their  history  to 
the  present  hour,  polygamy  and  infanticide  have  abounded — 
daughters  being  killed  by  their  own  mothers,  as  if  with  hearts 
of  stone,  because  they  have  learned  by  most  bitter  experience  to 
think  of  life  as  accursed  and  intolerable  to  a  female.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  mothers,  robbed  of  all  true  happiness  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  by  utterly  false  and  base  conceptions  of 
their  nature  and  destiny,  in  the  public  mind,  should  rejoice  to 
teach  their  children,  in  unbroken  succession,  to  find  some 
relief  for  themselves  in  their  thoughts  of  a  future  life,  in  the 
hope  of  final  annihilation  ?  How  different  is  the  spectacle  seen 
of  woman  in  Christian  America,  in  multiplied  abundance, 
teaching  her  children,  with  lifelong  delight,  to  count  duty  a 
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pleasure,  and  to  move  joyfully  on  through  every  day's  experi- 
ence, singing  as  they  go,  to  the  land  of  unending  bliss  above! 
How  different  from  any  dream  possible  to  the  thoughts  of  any 
oriental  mind,  in  its  native  habits  of  thought,  is  woman ^s  moral 
aspect,  as  she  appears,  standing  with  a  radiant  face  before  a 
class  of  youthful  listeners,  in  the  Sabbath  school,  that  eagerly 
catch  every  word  of  truth  and  love  that  she  utters,  and  point- 
ing them  with  prayerful  earnestness  to  a  life  of  joy  in  God, 
here  and  forever.  The  Sunday  school  is  one  of  the  greatest 
breakwaters  that  human  wisdom  has  ever  devised,  in  an  antic- 
ipative  way,  against  the  power  of  human  depravity  in  the  future. 
And  it  is  quite  as  largely  the  product,  in  its  best  form,  of 
woman's  genius  for  usefulness,  as  man's.  In  respect  to  the 
tender  interest  there  shown  in  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
young,  and  the  cheerful  songs  of  praise  there  sung  with  them 
and  for  them,  it  is  characteristically  feminine  in  the  type  of  its 
resources  and  influences  for  good.  Here,  modern  society 
accords  to  her,  willingly,  full  opportunity,  and  often  with 
admiration  of  her  success  in  improving  it,  to  give  learned  as 
well  as  tender  instruction  to  large  Bible-classes  of  young  men, 
or  older  ones,  and  thus  to  become  a  formal  ^'  teacher "  in  the 
church  (1  Tim.  ii,  12).  Women's  Boards  and  Young  People's 
Christian  Associations,  sometimes  female,  but  oftener  of  mixed 
membership,  masculine  and  feminine,  have  come  into  very 
recent  existence,  and  recommended  themselves  in  every  way 
to  general  favor  for  their  great  usefulness.  Similar  benefits, 
in  other  forms  of  public  service  will  accrue  in  cumulative  suc- 
cession to  society,  as  a  larger  lease  to  woman's  power  for  useful 
action,  in  directions  now  closed  to  her  approach,  is  increasingly 
accorded  by  the  church  in  any  community. 

After  more  than  eighteen  centuries  of  continual  self-presen- 
tation, and  often  with  much  ^^pomp  of  circumstance,"  as  a 
divinely  commissioned  witness  for  God  in  the  world,  and  the 
executor  among  the  nations  of  Christ's  last  will  to  his  people, 
the  church  has  made  but  little  impression  upon  mankind  at 
large,  compared  with  the  possibilities  lying  within  the  scope  of 
her  power,  and  of  the  charge  given  to  her  from  on  high  for  its 
earnest  use.  The  world  still  lieth  in  wickedness;  and  the 
whole  creation  is  everywhere  weary  and  groaning  still,  as  in 
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days  gone  by.  If  any  new  work  is  to  be  done  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  human  race,  it  mast  be  done,  first  and  chiefest, 
within  the  church ;  and  whatever  new  measure  of  the  Spirit  is 
to  be  poured  out  anywhere,  must  be  first  poured  through  all 
the  channels  of  its  various  forms  of  influence  upon  the  world 
for  good.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  triumphs  of  the  church 
hitherto  have  been  so  few  and  scanty,  to  one  who  recollects 
that  the  great  majority  of  its  members,  the  pious  women  of  the 
world,  have  been  kept  for  ages  under  the  ban  of  social,  eccle- 
siastical, and  doctrinal  prescription,  and  even  in  most  of  the 
evangelical  churches  of  our  land  until  this  present  time.  They 
have  been  required,  under  the  penalty  of  social  ostracism,  to 
keep  silence,  and  to  think  it  one  of  woman's  first  duties  and 
highest  virtues  to  do  so,  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  saints.  It 
is  the  common  idea,  in  most  of  the  churches  of  our  country,  at 
this  hour,  that  women  then  most  serve  God  when  they  serve 
him  least  in  public. 

ni. 

The  general  survey  already  taken  of  the  facts  and  principles 
pertaining  to  our  subject  will  prepare  the  reader  all  the  better 
to  decide  intelligently,  where,  among  conflicting  opinions,  the 
path  of  truth  really  lies.  What  then  is  the  scriptural  basis 
of  woman's  right  to  speak  and  pray  in  public,  as  a  servant 
of  Grod?  Has  she,  or  has  she  not,  permission  from  her  Maker 
to  open  her  mouth  in  behalf  of  her  race  and  its  Redeemer  in 
the  hearing  of  others,  whether  many  or  few  ?  Look  at  the 
question  on  general  grounds. 

All  the  precepts  and  promises  of  the  Bible  are  for  woman  as 
truly  and  as  fully  as  for  man.  This  fact  lies  everywhere  apparent 
upon  the  surface  of  that  holy  book.  It  is  at  least  one  manifest 
sense  of  the  declaration  by  Paul,  that  "  in  Christ  Jesus  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female."  The  same  repentance  and  faith 
are  prescribed  as  being  needful  for  her,  and  the  same  daily 
self-devotion  to  God  and  duty,  as  to  others.  She  can  with  the 
same  right  as  any  apostle  appropriate  to  herself  all  Christ's 
tender  words  of  love,  and  bring  to  him  with  equal  welcome  the 
frankincense  and  myrrh  of  a  grateful  heart  If  it  be  not  so, 
and  if  there  is  anywhere  a  formal  "  statute  of  limitations  "  to 
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woman *s  spiritual  privileges,  as  such,  it  must  be  clearly  proved 
to  exist,  and  to  be  of  universal  application  to  the  sex  at  lai^e, 
and  both  absolute  and  final.  If  such  a  statute  of  divine  origin 
can  be  found,  what  disparagement  will  it  cast  upon  the  whole 
female  sex?  There  are  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for 
believing  in  advance,  that  no  such  systematic  depreciation  of 
woman  can  be  found  with  the  sanction  of  Ood's  ordaining 
hand  upon  it  Her  moral  influence  proves  to  be  of  such 
priceless  value,  in  all  forms  of  social  experience  and  progress, 
that  its  fullest  and  freest  action  everywhere  is  a  great  desidera- 
tum. He  who  believes  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  brings 
such  glorious  freedom  of  heart  to  all  else,  imposes  on  woman  a 
crushing  load  of  special  disabilities,  must  take  up  with  a  will 
the  heavy  burden  of  proof  that  lies  upon  his  hands.  For  saith 
Paul  to  each  believer,  '*  All  things  are  yours,  whether  things 
present,  or  things  to  come :  all  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's, 
and  Christ  is  God's.'' 

The  Bible  is  representative,  successively,  in  an  incidental 
way,  of  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  usages  of  the  three  great  nations, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  in  the  bosom  of  whose  languages 
and  of  whose  special  elements  of  separate  historical  manifesta- 
tion, its  portraitures  of  character  and  pictures  of  truth  and 
duty  are  to  be  found.  Just  as  the  poetry,  music,  architecture, 
and  arts  of  all  kinds  that  exist  among  any  people,  however 
they  may  exhibit,  in  their  higher  aspects,  conformity  to  the 
general  principles  of  excellence  in  those  arts  everywhere,  have 
yet  in  them  a  special  expression  of  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  peculiar  to  the  particular  nations  among  which  they 
appear ;  so  is  it  with  the  varied  characteristics  of  the  several 
presentations  made  to  mankind  of  Bible-truth,  in  the  different 
tongues  and  times  of  the  ancient  world.  Its  marvellous  "unity 
in  variety  "  was  slowly  wrought  out  by  the  Divine  Artist  that 
made  it  in  its  wondrous  strength  and  beauty,  through  nearly 
two  thousand  years  of  ever-changing  social  conditions  among 
the  three  leading  nations  of  the  world  for  intelligence  and 
moral  activity  during  all  that  long  period.  In  every  part  of  the 
fabric  of  revealed  truth  presented  in  its  pages,  the  style  of  the 
nation,  in  which  the  bearers  of  divine  truth  appear  at  the  time, 
and  the  particular  culture  and  spirit  of  the  times  in  each  sev- 
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end  land  and  age,  plainly  show  themselves  to  view.  Their 
very  habits  of  life  are  easy  to  be  seen,  and  even  the  natural 
scenery  amid  which  they  live  and  move.  The  outward  sur- 
roundings of  Bible-presentations  of  truth  are  thus  everywhere 
clearly  mirrored  in  its  pages,  like  the  ever-changing  landscape 
that  skirts  the  surface  of  a  smoothly  flowing  stream. 

The  history  of  the  world  begins  with  an  ominous  resemblance 
in  miniature  to  what  in  larger  proportions  of  sin  and  sorrow  it 
has  continued  to  be  until  now,  the  murderous  overthrow  of 
brother  by  brother  to  the  ground.  From  that  first  hour  of 
crime  and  terror,  enacted  under  the  idea  that  *'  might  makes 
right,"  there  has  been,  with  whatever  wavering  continuity  of 
advancement  at  any  time,  a  steady  progress  after  all  towards 
the  enthronement  of  the  true  sentiment  in  all  forms  of  social 
life,  that  "  right  makes  might."  The  parlor  rules  the  world 
now  more  than  the  pal»stra,  and  the  pen  instead  of  the  club 
or  the  sword.  Everywhere  in  the  Bible,  as  in  the  history  of 
the  civilized  world  itself,  there  is  evident  progress,  if  tardy, 
from  first  to  last,  in  scope  and  freedom  of  action  for  women. 
Sach  women  as  surrounded  Christ,  *'  last  at  his  cross  and  first 
at  his  sepulchre,"  never  had  before  appeared  on  the  world's 
stage,  nor  could  have  ever  appeared,  until  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Boman  ideas,  and  especially  Roman  with  Hebrew,  had  met  in 
one  producing  such  a  result,  in  combination,  of  Christian 
heroism  and  refinement,  full  of  heavenly  grace  and  holy  lova 
Christ,  "the  Wonderful  One,"  in  every  way,  was  remarkable 
for  the  honor  that  he  put,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history,  on  womanhood.  So  also  upon  childhood,  and  any 
and  every  n^lected  class  in  the  community,  he  set  the  mani- 
fest seal  of  his  own  loving  notice  and  care.  His  bearing 
towards  all,  but  formalists  and  hypocrites,  was  full  of  the 
spirit  of  those  words  of  loving  kindness  quoted  by  Paul 
(2 Cor.  vi,  lft-18) :  "I  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  sons  and  daughters."  Yes  I  the  daughters  of  the  Lord 
Almighty.  There  are  no  masculine  rights  of  primogeniture  in 
bis  kingdom,  and  nothing  there,  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  more 
sacred  to  male  than  female.  Else  how  can  Christ's  last  prayer 
be  ever  answered  (John  xvii,  21-4)  concerning  his  disciples 
each  and  all,  "  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in 
me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  ona" 
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God  declared  through  his  prophet  Joel,  some  eight  hundred 
years  before  Christ  (Joel  ii,  28) :  **  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  proph- 
esy. And  upon  my  servants  and  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour 
out  of  my  Spirit  and  they  shall  prophesy."  "  When  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  fully  come  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Q-host,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance,"  that  is,  with  other  ideas  and  words 
than  ever  before ;  Peter  said  (Acts  ii,  15-16) :  '*  These  are  not 
drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  but  this  is  that  which  is  spoken  by 
the  prophet  Joel" — quoting  the  words  already  given.  It  is 
evident  enough  what  occurred  at  this  time,  and  what  was  the 
view  which  the  apostle  Peter  teaches  us,  under  divine  authority, 
to  take  of  it  "They  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place," 
the  record  says,  "  men  and  women,  a  great  company,"  and  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  "  filled  all  the  house  where 
they  were  sitting,  and  they  were  aU  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  began  to  speak  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  They 
spoke  so  earnestly  and  continuously,  men  and  women,  before 
the  whole  company  of  believers,  and  perhaps  also  with  one 
another,  some  of  the  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  assembly, 
that  lookers-on  thought  that  "  they  were  full  of  new  wine." 

Our  question  now  comes,  in  a  very  simple  form,  before  us 
for  consideration,  and  it  is  this : — is  it  right,  seemly,  and  best, 
in  every  way,  that  women,  wishing  to  testify  their  love  to  Christ 
and  his  cause,  should  be  entirely  free  to  do  so  in  any  and  all 
assemblies  of  the  saints,  whether  small  or  large,  where  one  of  the 
other  sex  has  JuU  freedom  of  speech.  If  likewise  they  feel 
moved  to  pray,  in  any  such  case,  shall  they  be  at  liberty  to 
gratify  so  divine  an  impulse.  Or  must  they  contrarily  hold 
always  every  thought  and  desire  of  public  usefulness,  although 
born  of  the  Spirit  as  truly  as  was  ever  any  such  desire  in  any 
masculine  heart,  in  cold  abeyance  and  suppressed,  because  they 
are  women,  with  a  Pauline  interdict  hanging  over  their  heads, 
and  unremovable  until  the  very  day  of  doom  ?  The  passage 
quoted  from  Joel  and  reaffirmed  and  explained  by  Peter,  and 
in  each  case  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  by  direct 
inspiration  from  him.  declares  unmistakably  the  equalization 
of  the  two  sexes  before  God  in  religious  privileges  and  duties. 
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This  great  fact  becomes,  therefore,  by  having  had  such  direct 
and  open  honor  put  upon  it  by  God  himself,  one  of  the  chief 
guiding  principles  of  right  action  and  true  growth  in  the 
church  of  Christ  on  earth  everywhere.  The  Bible  is  nowhere 
self-contradictory;  and  whatever  its  divine  author  directly 
commands,  or  commends,  can  not  be  afterwards  displaced  from 
its  own  inherent  claims  to  our  reverent  regard  by  any  human 
traditions  or  social  customs  of  an  antagonistic  bearing.  In  the 
case  of  Anna  the  prophetess,  an  instance  is  furnished  of  the 
Pentecostal  form  of  feminine  usefulness ;  and  that  in  an  age 
and  among  a  people,  where  women  were  always  expected  to 
stand  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight  and  to  look  and  speak 
behind  a  veil.  "  Coming  in,  at  that  instant  (Luke  ii,  88),  "  she 
gave  thanks,  likewise,''  (that  is,  aloud)  *'to  the  Lord,  and  spoke 
of  him  to  all  those  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.** 
She  did  freely  and  fully  the  same  thing  to  the  various  compa- 
nies that  gathered  about  her,  little  or  large,  that  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  did  to  Apollos,  when  he  first  began  to  preach  and  did 
not  show  to  those  older  and  better  instructed  disciples  all  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  which  they  desired  him  to  possess. 
"They  took  him  unto  them"  (Acts  xviii,  26),  accordingly, 
"and  expounded  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly."  She  and 
they  were  teachers  in  the  churchy  fearful  as  the  fact  may  seem  to 
some.  ITie  Bible  therefore  lays  no  restriction  upon  any  woman^s 
right  of  speech  for  Christy  simply  because  she  is  a  woman,  in  any 
gathering  of  the  churchy  however  large,  for  conference  and  prayer. 

As  for  women's  preaching,  it  may  be  said  in  truth,  that  there 
are  quite  enough  men  trained  to  the  service  to  meet  present 
facilities  for  their  adequate  support  If  not  formally  and  care- 
fully prepared  for  undertaking  all  its  duties,  it  is  evident  that 
no  woman  should  be  inducted  into  the  holy  office  of  the  min- 
istry. If  adequately  trained  for  them,  the  uncertainties  of  her 
health  far  beyond  those  of  the  other  sex,  and  possible  if  not 
probable  oflfers  of  marriage  to  which,  if  of  an  eligible  kind,  she 
would  naturally  be  disposed  to  accede,  with  the  accompanying 
restraints  of  wifehood  and  maternity  upon  her  means  of  public 
usefulness,  would  quite  unfit  her,  as  a  rule,  for  both  pulpit  and 
pastoral  efibrt  She  would  lack  also  the  experience,  and  with  it 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  best  instructing  those  belonging 
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to  the  busy  outer  world  of  action,  with  which  she  is  not  at  all 
conversant 

Bat  if  any  woman  has  at  any  time  an  all-mastering  con- 
viction that  she  is  called  of  God  to  preach  the  gospe],  she  has 
the  right  in  herself,  as  his  child,  to  put  an  idea  so  determinative 
of  all  her  future  history  fully  to  the  proof  Everyone,  man  or 
woman,  is  called  of  God  to  be  true  and  noble  in  himself,  and 
to  be  an  earnest  worker  in  all  things  for  God  and  bis  race. 
One  man  is  just  as  truly  called  of  him,  in  his  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  a  merchant,  or  a  mechanic,  or  an  artist,  or 
even  a  day-laborer  as  is  another  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  may 
be  ^^  a  flattering  unction  to  one's  soul,"  to  believe  that  some 
special  magic  pertains  to  ^^a  call  to  the  ministry,"  and  that 
"  special  providences  "  flutter  always  about  every  such  event. 
The  two  factors  that  practically  determine  any  such  question 
are  the  strength  of  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  party  concerned, 
and  the  ratification  of  it,  as  acceptable,  by  those  to  whom  tbe 
offer  of  spiritual  guidance  in  such  a  way  is  made  known. 
If  a  woman  feels,  like  Paul,  "woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel,"  let  her,  if  she  will,  put  God's  providence  fully  to 
the  proof,  and  And  whether  the  impulse  in  her  heart  is  or  is 
not  divina  Society  has  always  full  control  of  any  foolish 
ventures  in  such  directions.  No  formal  veto  is  requisite  at 
any  time,  but  only  quiet  inaction,  on  its  part. 

Tbe  question  of  having  an  inherent  right  is  one  thing,  and 
that  of  the  expediency  of  using  it  is  quite  another.  An  ab- 
stract principle  of  duty  or  privilege  often  looms  up  in  impor- 
tance, on  account  of  its  just  inferences  and  issues,  far  above 
any  mere  question  of  immediate  practical  significance.  Womaa 
is  not  disfranchised  by  the  Bible,  but  enfranchised;  her  rights 
and  liberties  are  not  contracted,  but  enlarged.  The  religion 
of  Christ  gives  her  everywhere  full  equality  of  nature  and  rank 
and  power,  in  being  good  and  doing  good,  with  man. 

When  Paul  began  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Greeks,  it  seemed 
to  them  "  foolishness"  (1  Cor.  i,  28).  The  gospel  was  both  pre- 
ceptively  and  practically  foreign,  in  its  requisitions,  to  all  their 
previous  ideas.  Woman  was,  it  has  been  seen,  in  complete 
social  bondage  among  them,  even  at  home.  When  Christianity 
really  began  to  work,  with  its  emancipating  influences  of  all 
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kinds,  upon  various  Greek  commu&ities,  giving  sight  to  the 
blind,  ears  to  the  deaf,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  liberty  to  all  other 
sorts  of  spiritual  captives  (Luke  iv,  18-19),  Greek  women  nat- 
urally felt  the  stimulation  of  the  new  religious  atmosphere  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  and  felt  it  powerfully.  But  if 
they  rose  to  speak  for  Christ,  in  public,  or  acted  distinctly  for 
him  before  others'  eyes,  it  would  seem  at  once,  to  all  spectators, 
even  the  wisest  and  best,  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  had  they  been 
living  then,  a  wonderful  offense  against  good  manners.  A 
heathen  Greek  would  in  fact  deem  it  the  height  of  wantonness, 
even  beyond  what  the  low  women  of  the  day  dared  to  practice. 
The  fact  that  woman  was  everywhere  in  Greece  a  social  and 
even  domestic  cipher,  greatly  abridged  at  tirst  Paul's  means  of 
immediate  effectiveness,  as  a  missionary  preacher,  in  the  few 
principal  cities  of  that  classic  land.  In  setting  for  the  first  time, 
the  facte  and  privileges  of  Christianity,  like  tender  plants,  in  so 
unfriendly  a  soil,  he  could  not  deem  it  wise  to  expose  them,  all 
at  once,  to  violent  and  long-continued  assaults  from  old,  time- 
worn,  social  prejudices,  and  those  universal  in  their  kind.  In 
such  circumstances  his  custom  was  to  let  wheat  and  tares  grow 
for  a  season,  rather  than,  by  pulling  up  the  tares  at  the  outset, 
to  root  up  at  once  all  the  wheat  also.  Rude  storms  will  quickly 
blow  down  young  trees,  however  well  set,  if  they  have  not  had 
time  to  twine  their  roots  around  the  bosom  of  their  mother- 
earth.  He  accordingly  held  himself  to  be  always  '^  a  debtor 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  the 
unwise."  (Bom.  i,  14).  To  the  Jew  he  became  a  Jew  and  to  the 
weak  as  weak,  that  he  might  gain  the  weak,  and  made  himself 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some 
(1  Cor.  ix,  20).  If  any  seemingly  suppressive  action  on  his 
part,  in  reference  to  woman's  public  freedom  in  the  service  of 
Christ  can  be  found  by  any  one,  or  be  imagined  to  be  found, 
the  facts  here  stated  furnish  a  full  explanation  of  it  He  became, 
for  the  time  being,  upon  this  subject,  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks. 
Never  did  he  write  one  word  to  any  others  than  Greeks,  that 
could  by  any  possibility  be  accounted  as  in  the  least  disparag- 
ing to  women,  as  women.  And  if  he  seems  to  some  to  do  so, 
when  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  or  Thessalonians, 
they  misinterpret  the  facts  stated,  or  look  at  what  was  a  matter 
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of  temporary  expediency  in  his  mind  through  the  ideas  of  a 
diflFerent  community  and  a  dilBFerent  age.  In  his  work  of  holy 
propagandism  in  the  heathen  communities  of  that  day  he  had 
quite  as  much  to  do,  to  shut  off  evil  influences  all  the  time, 
that  would  delay  success  in  it,  as  to  introduce  the  better  ideas 
themselves  of  the  new  and  true  faith  from  above.  He  never 
forgot  that  "  new  wine  could  not  be  safely  put  into  old  bottles ;" 
and  he  always  ''  fed  those  with  milk  that  could  not  bear  meat" 
He  acted  as  Moses  did  about  divorces,  and  as  the  Hebrew 
prophets  generally  did  in  reference  to  polygamy.  He  was  so 
desirous  of  doing  them  good,  in  some  way,  and  so  flexible  to 
their  peculiar  and  ever  varying  moods  of  feeling,  that  he  told 
them  once  (2  Cor.  xii,  16),  in  sportive  earnestness,  that,  "being 
crafty  he  had  caught  them  with  guile." 

The  danger  among  the  Greeks  was,  that  the  women  would 
forget,  most  unwisely  on  their  part,  the  tremendous  power  of 
social   prejudice  against  their  sex.     Among  the  Romans  the 
immediate  centrifugal  tendency  showed   itself,  in  the  recent 
converts,  in  respect  to  points  where  Roman  feeling  was  in  itself 
strongest — those  of  absolute  obedience  in  all  cases  to  civil  law. 
Here  then  was  soon  found  to  be  need  of  earnest  caution  not  to 
bring  reproach  upon  the  new  movement,  by  making  it  strike 
anywhere,  needlessly,  against  the  greatest  obstacle,  in  prevalent 
social  feeling,  against  which,  in  that  community,  it  could  im- 
pinge.    Hence  came  that  striking  passage  (Rom.  xiii,  1—10) 
about  careful  obedience  to  the  civil  authorities,  on  which  point 
one  would  think  no  Roman,  especially  no  Christian  Roman, 
would  need  any  hint  whatever:  "Let  every  soul  be  subject 
unto  the  higher  powers,"  he  says,  with  much  more  of  like 
import ;  which  let  the  reader  ponder.     Among  the  Cretans,  he 
saw  similar  evil  tendencies  showing  themselves,  as  at  Rome,  and 
bade  Titus  (i,  1-4):  "Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  unto 
principalities  and  powers."    In  Ephesus,  he  saw  influences  of  a 
divergent  kind  at  work  in  home-life,  and  therefore  (Eph.  vi,  1-4), 
cautioned  children  "  to  obey  their  parents,  and  fathers  not  to 
provoke  their  children  to  wrath."    A  like  tendency  to  break 
over  the  bounds  of  old  social  feelings,  under  a  false  sense  of 
their  new  freedom  of  thought  in  Christ,  showed  itself  sometimes 
in  reference  to  servants  and  masters.     Hence  came  that  beauti- 
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fill  letter  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  full  of  tender  Christian  persua- 
siveness, in  which  he  adjusts  so  skilfully  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  to  the  new  ideas. 

Wherever  the  great  apostle  went  he  told  his  hearers  as  he 
did  the  Corinthians,  **  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  crea- 
ture; behold  all  things  are  become  new."  The  tendencies  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  were  all  utterly  revolutionary,  in  their 
ultimate  effects,  of  every  heathen  idea  and  institution.  The 
practical  problem,  which,  in  every  new  community,  was  at  once 
laid  freshly  upon  his  hands,  was,  how  to  introduce  eflfectually 
the  leaven  of  the  Christian  doctrines  that  he  brought  with  him, 
into  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  who  had  entirely  other 
long- established  sentiments  and  customs.  Wonderful  skill  and 
patience  were  needed  so  to  introduce  the  new  to  the  old,  that 
the  old  would  not  at  once  arise  in  its  ancient  strength,  and, 
like  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb,  put  violently  the  new  forever 
out  of  sight 

It  is  diflBcult  for  those  of  one  nation  to  estimate  properly 
the  power  of  other  nation's  prejudicea  One  community  is 
often  very  weak  where  another  is  very  strong.  A  Chinaman's 
sense  of  propriety  in  art  does  not  allow  any  part  of  the  human 
figure  but  the  face  and  hands  to  be  made  visible  in  a  picture. 
A  missionary  would  therefore  greatly  contravene  their  natural 
ideas,  and  so  spoil  all  further  chance  of  usefulness  among 
them,  who  should  scatter  Bibles,  by  sale  or  by  gift,  in  China, 
that  had,  like  many  of  our  Bibles,  Adam  and  Eve  presented 
in  their  undraped  nakedness,  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  Old 
Testament,  or  the  Saviour  of  the  world  hanging  nude  upon  the 
cross,  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  New  Testament  If  he  had  only 
such  copies  of  the  Scriptures  to  distribute,  he  might  as  well 
withdraw  from  the  field  at  once,  as  linger  there  a  single  day 
for  any  purposes  of  Christian  evangelization.  So,  also,  the 
style  of  feeling  in  modern  Europe  is  very  different  from  that 
prevailing  among  us,  respecting  the  degree  of  freedom  to  be 
accorded  to  young  women  in  the  street;  and  American  girls 
traveling  there  are  often  greatly  misjudged,  under  the  influence 
of  standards  of  criticism  which  are  unknown  to  their  thoughts. 

The  Bible  is,  indeed,  iA  purpose  and  spirit,  one  book ;  as  it  is 
also,  in  its  original,  divine  authorship  from  beginning  to  end. 
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But,  in  its  elementary  composition,  it  is  bat  a  congeries  of  many 
tracts,  prepared  by  many  writers,  through  the  long  range  of 
sixteen  hundred  years.  The  New  Testament,  especially,  is  a 
collection  of  several  historical  sketches  of  Christ's  birth,  life, 
and  death,  and  of  the  first  b^innings  of  his  church  on  earth, 
together  with  various  doctrinal  treatises  by  different  apostles, 
in  an  epistolary  form.  What  was  written  as  a  letter  of  special 
interest  and  instruction,  to  meet  directly  the  wants  of  some  one 
of  the  new  Christian  communities  in  their  particular  circum- 
stances, did  not  become,  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  years 
subsequently,  the  common  property  of  all  the  church,  which 
was  effected,  when  accomplished,  by  a  general  system  of  mu- 
tual exchanges.  All  general  truths  and  principles  pertaining 
to  right  moral  action,  as  such,  belong  in  and  of  themselves,  to 
every  age  and  nation.  Wherever  they  are  found  stated  in  the 
Scriptures  they  have  the  added  authority  of  a  direct  divine 
statute,  or  sanction,  in  their  favor.  But  the  local  and  limited 
applications  to  special  circumstances,  which  specific  ordinances 
of  a  regulative  or  restrictive  kind  are  sometimes  made  to  cover, 
are  without  any  inherent  worth  or  force,  in  themselves,  where 
the  conditions  which  they  were  meant  to  meet  are  wanting. 

It  is  apparent  that  Paul  had  many  active  female  helpers  in 
his  itinerant  labors,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Gentiles.  To  the 
Romans  he  speaks  gratefully  of  the  aid,  that  Priscilla  (and 
Aquila)  had  rendered  him;  and  Mary,  "who  bestowed  much 
labor  on  him ;"  and  Urbane,  "  his  helper  in  Christ ;"  and 
Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  "  who  labored  in  the  Lord ;"  and 
"the  beloved  Persis,  who  labored  much  in  the  Lord;"  and 
others,  (Rom.  xvi,  1-16).  In  Rome,  we  see  therefore,  that  fe- 
male helpers  abounded,  and  that  "chief  among  them  were 
Julia  and  "some  of  Caesar's  household"  (Philip,  iv,  22).  In 
Corinth  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  one  such  native  helper ; 
but  in  writing  to  the  CJorinthians,  from  Phillipi,  he  says  (I  Cor. 
xvi,  19),  "Aquila  and  Priscilla'  (husband  and  wife)  "salute 
you  much  in  the  Lord,  with  the  church  that  is  in  their  house.'' 
They  seem  to  have  been  traveling  missionary  companions  of 
Paul,  from  place  to  place.  At  the  close  of  the  second  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  no  allusion  is  made  to  any  woman,  or  at 
the  close  of  those  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Phillipians,  and  the 
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Colossians  and  Thessalonians.  He  carefully  abstained  from 
tarning  the  Greek  eye  of  that  day  towards  woman,  even  though 
wearing  a  new  spiritual  face.  When  writing  from  Rome  to 
Timothy,  '^  his  own  son"  in  Christ,  he  sends  his  personal  salu- 
tations to  Prisca  (and  Aquila),  then  at  Ephesus,  and  a  greeting 
from  Claudia  to  Timothy  and  his  church  In  Titus  and  Phile- 
mon no  salutation  occurs  from  any  Christian  sister,  or  to  any 
one.  So  is  it  in  Hebrews.  There  was  no  reverence  for  woman 
in  the  Greek  heart  That  noble  and  exalting  sentiment  could 
be  fashioned  and  fixed  there  only  by  the  religion  of  Christ, 
which  would  surely  produce  that  desirable  result  in  the  end, 
but  must  have,  without  disturbance,  time  enough  for  its  accom- 
plishment Paul  was  therefore,  when  writing  or  speaking  to 
Greeks,  silent,  by  rule  with  himself,  concerning  the  Christian 
view  of  woman^s  public  rights  and  duties  in  the  service  of  God ; 
where  yet,  as  is  manifest  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  he  would 
feiin  have  given  utterance  to  a  high  appreciation  of  their  inter-' 
est  and  efforts  in  the  great  cause  of  human  salvation. 

The  theology  of  the  Bible  is  certainly  quite  as  much  feminine 
as  masculine.  Wisdom  and  power  are  no  more  glorified  in  its 
pages  from  beginning  to  end  than  love;  law  and  justice  no 
more  than  loving-kindness  and  mercy.  Christ^s  wonderful 
character  and  life  were  equally  masculine  and  feminine  in  their 
type.  Tender,  gentle,  patient^  and  forgiving,  he  declared  him- 
self the  Lord  and  Master  of  mankind,  and  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Bible  used  to  image  to  the  mind  what 
is  precious  and  good  is  remarkably  feminine.  The  church  is 
called  **  the  Lamb's  wife,"  and  her  oneness  of  heart  with  Christ 
is  her  everlasting  espousal  to  him.  So  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
a  beautiful  oriental  picture  is  presented  to  view,  of  the  church, 
as  a  fond  bride  searching  for  her  absent  lover,  if  she  might  but 
find  him  somewhere  upon  the  mountains,  or  in  some  garden  or 
vineyard  of  the  world,  or  even  in  the  desert  In  Isaiah,  and  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  God's  people  upon  earth,  called  some- 
times familiarly  "  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  are  often  likened  to 
a  woman  bright  with  honor,  and  beauty,  and  queenly  jewels, 
(k  liv,  1-8,  and  also  Ixii,  4-12,  and  Ixvi,  5-15.  See  also  Rev. 
xii)  1-17  and  xxii,  17.)    In  that  fine  passage  in  Ephesians 
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(v,  23-S8)  in  which  Paul  presents  the  Christian  ideal  of  conju- 
gal virtue  and  felicity,  he  declares  that  he  means  to  express  in 
it  also  the  higher  mystery  "concerning  Christ  and  the  Church." 

The  more  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  modern 
times  also,  have  not  hesitated,  when  women  came  by  natural 
inheritance  to  the  throne,  or  seemed  specially  fitted  for  the 
work  of  wise  administration,  to  honor  them  in  such  high  civil 
relationa  So  the  Jews  honored  Deborah  as  a  judge;  and 
the  Persians  Zenobia  as  a  queen;  and  so  England  has 
greeted  with  loyal  deference  her  two  queens,  Elizabeth  and 
Victoria;  and  in  them  the  Church  of  England,  has,  in  each  of 
their  reigns,  recognized  its  own  earthly  head,  as  completely  as 
if  they  had  been  kings  instead  of  queens.  In  the  worship 
likewise  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  same  freedom  is  accorded 
to  woman's  voice  in  liturgical  recitations  or  responses  as  to 
man's.  All  are  one  there  in  Christ  Jesus  in  the  public  service 
of  God,  in  speaking  as  in  singing. 

But  a  few  words  on  the  specific  exegesis  of  what  Paul  says, 
in  Corinthians  and  Ephesians,  about  the  female  converts  of  bis 
day,  will  be  here  needful.  It  appears  (1  Cor.  xi,  3-17),  that 
one  of  the  disorderly  tendencies  manifested  early  among  the 
Corinthian  Christians  took  the  form  of  an  entire  reversal  of  the 
usual  habits  of  both  sexes  as  to  covering  their  heads  in  their  pub- 
lic assemblies.  Some  of  the  men  put  a  covering  on  their  heads, 
and  the  women,  ready  to  match  them  in  ignoring  the  customs 
of  society,  laid  their  veils  asida  It  would  be  no  greater  shcxsk 
to  social  feeling  now,  if  a  congregation  of  religious  worshippers 
were  to  be  found  anywhere,  all  the  gentlemen  in  which  had  on 
ladies'  bonnets,  and  all  the  ladies,  gentlemen's  hats.  Paul  told 
them  plainly,  that  "  they  came  together  not  for  the  better,  but 
for  the  worse"  (v.  17).  In  this  oatri  manner  both  sexes  seem 
to  have  prophesied  (or  spoken  freely  in  open  meeting),  women 
as  well  as  men  (verses  6  and  13).  He  Jound  no  fauU  wiOt  the 
wtymenjor  praying  or  prophesying.  How  could  he  consistently, 
when  remembering  what  God  himself  had  said  on  that  subject 
in  Joel,  and  what  had  happened  at  Pentecost  under  the  glorious 
baptism  of  the  church  at  that  time  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  How- 
could  he,  while  under  the  power  of  his  constant  sense  of  the 
fact,  that,  "  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty" 
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(2  Cor.  ill,  17,  and  Gal.  v,  1-1 S);  and  that  every  child  of  God, 
SOD  or  daughter,  is  made  of  God  as  such  the  possessor  of  **  all 
things,  things  present  and  things  to  come"  (1  Cor.  iii,  21~2S). 
With  all  his  natural  Greek  feeling,  and  his  cautiousness  not  to 
shock  it  unnecessarily  in  others,  he  rejoiced  at  heart  in  woman's 
active  service  in  every  form  possible  to  the  great  cause  that 
absorbed  his  whole  soul  in  its  promotion.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  so  eager  to  have  everybody,  man  or  woman,  talk  and  act 
for  Christ  and  perishing  sinners  in  every  way  possible,  he  who 
when  at  Ephesus,  *'  for  three  years  ceased  not  to  warn  every- 
one, night  and  day  with  tears"  (Acts  xx,  81),  that  he  "rgbicwd 
if  Christ  was  preached  at  all,  even  if  of  contention,  and  in  pre- 
tense "  (Phil,  i,  15-19).  What  says  Paul  here  of  the  public 
praying,  in  the  case,  by  the  women?  "Judge  in  yourselves: 
is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray  unto  God  "  (that  is,  in  public) 
^^  uncovered.  It  was  not  the  praying  to  which  he  objected,  but 
to  the  unmeet  manner  of  the  act  They  were  full,  as  recently 
converted  heathen  and  surrounded  everywhere  still  by  heathen 
in  their  own  families,  of  "  divisions  and  heresies  "  (verses  18 
and  19).  Their  manners  at  the  communion-table  were  shock- 
ingly barbarian.  One  was  hungry  and  another  was  drunken 
(v.  21.)  See  also  what  he  says  elsewhere  of  their  awful  licen- 
tiousness (1  Cor.  ch.  v.). 

They  fell  sometimes,  it  appears,  into  a  general  babble  in  their 
public  gatherings,  and  therefore  said  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv,  23): 
"If  the  whole  church  be  come  together,  and  all  speabwith 
tongues"  (that  is,  at  one  time)  "and  there  come  in  those  that 
are  unbelievers,  will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  madf^'  But  of 
jiTcphesyiug  (or  earnest  individual  discourse  in  proper  time  and 
order)  by  man  or  woman,  how  diflFerently  does  he  speak  ?  "  If 
afi  prophesy  "  (v.  24),  that  is,  in  an  orderly  and  proper  way, 
"and  *iere  come  in  one  that  believeth  not,  he  is  convinced  of 
all;  he  is  judged  of  all;  and  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart 
made  manifest,  and  falling  down  on  his  face  he  will  worship 
God,"  etc.  They  sometimes  interrupted  one  another  when  speaking. 
Therefore  said  he  to  them  (1  Cor.  xiv,  81-86) :  "Ye  may  all 
prophesy,  one  by  one — that  all  may  learn  and  all  may  be  com- 
forted. The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets. 
God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peaca     Let  your 
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women  keep  silence  in  the  churches"  (i.  e.,  instead  of  interraptiDg 
those  who  are  speaking)  '^  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to 
speak"  (in  such  a  disorderly  way);  **and  if  they  will  learn  any- 
thing, let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home"  (i.  e.,  instead  of 
asking  them,  or  anyone  else  when  in  church);  *'  for  it  is  a  shame 
for  women  to  speak  "  (in  an  objecting  or  questioning  way)  **in 
the  church."  The  context  shows,  in  each  several  case,  to  what 
the  cautionary  rules  here  given  were  respectively  meant  to 
apply.  There  were  three  special  faults  that  he  charged  against 
the  female  converts  at  Corinth,  viz :  1.  That  they  prayed  and 
prophesied  with  their  heads  uncovered  (which  was  contrary  to 
universal  Greek  feeling).  2.  That  tlity  interrupted  one  another 
by  speaking  two  or  more  of  them  at  the  same  time,  instead  of 
separately  in  succession.  S.  That  t/iey  asked  que»tions  in  a  die- 
orderly  v)ay  of  those  who  u^ere  speaking.  He  bids  them  instead 
of  doing  so  to  ask  their  husbands,  when  at  home  about  what 
they  wished  to  understand  more  fully  of  whatsoever  they  bad 
heard  said  by  any  one  in  their  public  assemblies.  These  regu* 
lative  requisitions  were  all  made,  and  only  made,  in  the  interest 
of  good  order  in  the  house  of  God.  The  chapter  closes  accor- 
dingly with  this  summary  direction,  ^'  let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  good  order  I"  Not  the  least  thought  had  Paul 
at  this  time  of  defining,  for  all  subsequent  ages,  woman's  public 
rights  and  status  in  the  Christian  church.  Scripture  has  been 
often  violently  distorted  to  a  special  theological  use  and  been 
&lsely  made  to  yield  support  to  some  mere  personal  theory  or 
popular  tradition,  instead  of  putting  the  Bible  first  and  deduc- 
ing all  doctrines  and  dogmas  by  fair  inferences  from  its  state- 
ments. In  1  Tim.  ii,  11-12,  Paul  says  again,  ''Let  the  woman 
learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection :  I  sufibr  not  a  woman  to 
teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence." 
That  there  was  something  unseemly  in  their  conduct  in  pu'blic  is 
manifest  from  his  charge  to  them  in  the  same  immediate  con- 
text, "  to  adorn  themselves  with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety." 
And  instead  of  hearing  in  a  meditative  and  prayerful  way  what 
Timothy  their  pastor,  or  Aquila,  or  others  of  his  fellow-laborers 
undertook  to  present  to  them  as  the  truth  of  God,  they  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  disputatious  spirit  and  of  trifling  behavior.  And 
they  were  bidden,,  as  a  duty  to  Christ  and  to  each  other,  to  check 
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at  once  all  such  forwardness  and  frowardness  of  conduct  If 
anything  in  the  passages  quoted  seems  at  all  unexplained  by 
the  special  notice  here  taken  of  them,  it  will  certainly  be  fully 
covered  by  the  general  historical  view,  previously  furnished  of 
woman's  social  status  in  ancient  Greece. 

How  indifferent  at  heart  Paul  felt  about  any  questions  of 
mere  formal  propriety,  in  public  worship,  is  evident  from  his 
statement  (I  Cor.  xi,  16)  "If  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious," 
on  these  points,  ^*  we  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches 
of  God."  Their  growth  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
was  always  the  one  great  point  of  interest  to  him. 

IV. 

The  most  sad  fact  that  has  specially  marked  the  history  of 
Christ's  church  on  earth,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  terrific  waste 
continually  of  its  moral  power  for  good.  Silence,  inaction,  and 
indifierence  abound,  where  energy  of  speech  and  effort  should 
be  witnessed  to  the  full  at  all  times.  A  policy  of  enforced 
silence  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  host  of  God's  elect,  and  espe- 
cially of  an  entire  class,  as  such,  and  that  the  largest  and  best 
of  all,  is  a  policy  of  systematic  self-destruction. 

Many  will  often  yield  readily  to  a  shallow  misconception, 
what  the  most  elaborate  reasoning,  from  well-founded  principles, 
could  not  suffice  at  all  to  persuade  them  to  admit  That  charm- 
ing phrase,  "a  womanly  sense  of  propriety,"  is  made  to  do 
sometimes  great  service  in  darkening  the  thoughts  of  people 
upon  this  subject  Publicity  of  action  is  never  desirable  in 
itself  for  any  one,  man  or  woman,  but  only  in  any  case  as  the 
necessary  means  of  larger  usefulness,  Self-guarded  reserve  is, 
in  many  things,  one  of  woman's  highest  duties  to  herself,  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  charms  that  she  can  present  to  the 
eyes  of  others.  Modest  self-respect  is  an  ornament  of  great 
price  to  any  one  of  either  sex.  Towards  moral  evil  of  all 
kinds,  or  any  the  least  danger  of  its  successful  appeal  to  inward 
thought,  or  outward  sense,  the  right  and  only  right  attitude  of 
soul  in  man  or  woman,  and  especially  in  woman,  is  that  of  holy 
self-protective  distance  of  feeling  and  scornful  silence,  except  in 
those  instances  where  an  open,  loud- voiced,  indignant  protest 
would  be  a  still  truer  mode  of  opposition  to  its  approach. 
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Is  there  any  luxury  of  earth,  next  after  the  conscioasness  of 
love  to  Ood  in  one's  heart,  and  the  sense  of  his  answering  love 
in  return,  so  priceless  in  value,  as  the  enjoyment  of  full  per- 
sonal freedom  to  think,  speak,  and  act,  at  any  time,  as  may 
seem  wisest  and  best  to  one's  self  ?  And  if  this  is  one  of  the 
highest  charms  of  life  to  a  man,  is  it  not  equally  so  to  a  woman  ? 
No  limitations  can  ever  be  justly  put  on  statutory  requisitions, 
which  are  in  themselves  of  universal  applicability,  that  are  not, 
as  the  lawyers  phrase  it,  "of  the  matter  of  the  law  itseli" 
Human  traditions,  or  interpretations,  or  special  manipulations 
of  revealed  doctrine  or  duty,  cannot  be  rightly  overlaid  with 
the  least  really  qualifying  influence,  upon  the  pure  text  of 
God's  word. 

And,  as  to  standards  of  propriety,  they  are,  so  &r  as  social 
customs  and  feelings  are  concerned,  in  different  lands,  often 
very  variable.  One  nation  allows  what  another  condemns ;  and 
one  feels  that  there  is  essential  wrong  where  another  does  not 
see  it  to  exist  at  all.  He  who  bows  down  his  soul  to  the  idol 
of  propriety  is  one  of  the  weakest  possible  specimens  of  all 
false  worshipers  in  the  world 

It  may  be  true,  and  doubtless  will  be,  that  when  women  gen- 
erally feel  entirely  enfranchised  from  old  restrictive  ideas  in  the 
church,  and  exercise  at  will  their  right  to  speak  for  Christ 
before  his  own  people,  they  will,  some  of  them,  fail  to  speak  or 
pray  to  geneml  edification.  If  so,  they  will  be  only  like  niany 
of  their  dull  and  lifeless  brethren,  who  despoil  now  the  ordinary 
prayer-meeting  of  very  much  of  the  delightsomeness  that  it 
might  have.  Any  such  objection  pertains  only  to  the  profit- 
lessness  of  narrow-thinking,  in  either  sex,  and  to  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  poverty  of  feeble-minded  people  everywhere. 
God  never  calls  any  one  of  shallow  habits  of  religious  thought- 
fulness,  or  of  mere  worldly  tastes  and  habits,  to  bear  the  ark  of 
his  covenant  before  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  what  is  the  ideal  woman 
of  the  future?  "To  the  law  and  the  testimony"  we  must  go 
for  the  answer  to  this,  as  to  all  other  unresolved  moral  ques- 
tions. She  must  be,  according  to  the  Bible  standard,  a  culti- 
vated, earnest,  happy  Christian  worker,  in-doors  and  out  of 
doors,  from  first  to  last,  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  and  to  the 
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praise  of  God.  Nowhere  is  the  progress  of  the  age  more  mani- 
fest)  in  reference  to  its  higher  ideas  and  aims,  than  in  respect  to 
the  public  rights  and  privileges  of  women.  Not  a  few  noble 
specimens  of  superior  womanliness,  of  the  modem  type,  have 
appeared  within  a  very  recent  date,  in  England  and  America. 
Mary  Somerville,  Caroline  Fry,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Lucretia  Mott,  Miss  Dix,  Clara  Barton,  Sarah 
Smiley^  and  Miss  Bankin,  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
most  readers,  and  that  too  as  representatives  of  a  large  class  of 
like  benefactresses  to  suffering  humanity.  It  is  delightful  to 
feel  sure,  that  they  are  a  few  bright  forerunners  of  a  great  pro- 
cession  of  similar  feminine  worthies,  that  in  every  succeeding 
age,  will  increasingly  contribute,  and  with  far  larger  intellectual 
preparations  for  high  usefulness,  than  any  of  tbeir  sex  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  obtain,  to  the  world's  advancement  in 
knowledge,  excellence,  and  happiness.  Fanny  Kemble,  the  act- 
ress and  fine  literary  read^,  niece  herself  to  Mr&  Siddons,  the 
greatest  of  English  actresses,  has  indeed,  recently  said,  in  the 
evening  of  her  days,  that  '^  a  business  which  requires  public  ex- 
hibition is  unworthy  of  a  woman,  and  that  the  personal  exhibi- 
tion which  she  herself  had  made  upon  the  stage  in  acting  had 
always  been  odious  to  her.''  The  spirit  of  personal  exhibition 
in  any  form  for  purposes  of  praise,  or  of  pecuniary  gain,  has  no 
really  satisfying  results  or  influences  to  offer  to  its  possessor. 
Feminine  self-display  in  a  theater,  however  studiedly  artistic,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  earnest,  self-forgetful  zeal,  "  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,"  if  need  be,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
to  lead  others  to  Christ — such  as  led  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  go 
busily  among  her  friends  and  neighbors  to  inform  them  of  him 
who  told  her,  at  "Jacob's  well,"  of  "  the  well  of  water  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life."  To  sing  in  public,  or  to  give  select 
ratings  and  narrations  to  a  group  of  eager  listeners  in  a  parlor, 
if  done  to  gratify  personal  pride,  is  wholly  different  in  moral 
quality  from  seeking  to  ''do  good  as  one  has  opportunity, 
especially  to  the  household  of  faith."  No  scriptural  vindicator 
of  woman's  right  to  public  forms  of  Christian  usefulness  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  ministering  in  any  way  to  feminine 
vanity,  or  of  withdrawing  a  spirit  of  maidenly  excellence,  to 
the  least  degree  whatever,  from  behind  its  selectest  defenses  of 
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safety  and  honor.  Any  true  woman  will  become  all  the  more 
tender  in  spirit,  and  gentle  in  voice  and  manner,  for  pleading 
with  others,  anywhere,  to  "  come  and  see  Jesus,''  instead  of 
more  bold  and  free  and  brazen.  Let  women  shout  where  they 
can,  like  Miriam  and  her  troop,  the  victories  of  the  Lord  over 
his  foes,  or  "  speak"  freely  like  Anna,  "  of  Christ  to  all  tbose 
that  wait  for  redemption  in  Israel."  There  has  always  been 
"a  multitude  of  publishers"  (Ps.  Ixviii,  11)  among  the  women 
of  the  church  in  all  ages,  ready  and  waiting  to  declare  to  any 
who  had  ears  to  hear  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  that  yet  the  false 
customs  and  weak  fancies  of  God's  own  people  have  served  to 
keep,  with  fatal  uniformity,  in  chains  of  inactive  silence.  The 
spirit  of  earnest  evangelical  propagandism  is,  as  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  of  very  recent  birth  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
same  minds,  and  they  have  been  always  the  large  majority, 
which  have  maintained  that  it  was  even  an  offense  against  the 
faith  of  Christ,  to  say  or  even  to  think,  that  theology  is  in  it- 
self, like  any  of  the  other  sciences,  and  all  the  more,  as  the 
crown  and  summit  of  them  all,  capable  in  itself  of  great 
improvement  and  growth,  have  likewise  felt  that  the  ideas  and 
ideals,  the  forms  and  the  ceremonies,  the  ends,  aims,  and  attain- 
ments of  church-life  must  be  held  spellbound,  in  all  time,  to 
the  unripe  conceptions  of  the  ancient  and  immature  past — 
cribbed  and  confined  in  their  natural  tendencies  io  a  free  and 
full  enlargement,  by  the  narrow  constraints  of  times  and  circum- 
stances belonging  often  to  the  monarchical  and  semi-heathen 
experiences  of  the  early  years  of  church  history.    . 

Our  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Quaker  brethren  have,  for  many 
years  past,  put  the  matter  of  public  female  cooperativeness,  in 
efforts  for  church  advancement,  to  the  proof,  and  with  no  evil 
results  to  themselves  or  to  others.  The  elements  of  civil  order 
and  of  social  progress  are,  in  their  own  nature,  open  to  the 
broadest  and  best  use  possible  of  any  new  light  discoverable,  at 
any  time,  in  every  department  of  science  and  of  truth.  And,  so 
much  more,  by  necessary  inference,  must  the  sources  of  moral 
prosperity  and  power  be  capable,  in  themselves,  of  receiving 
into  their  bosom  the  modifying  influence,  for  good,  of  any  and 
all  new  ideas,  that  practically  summon  the  minds  of  men  to  a 
truer  and  nobler  life. 
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The  advance  in  public  thought  all  over  the  civilized  world 
concerniDg  woman's  desirable  mental  culture  is  one  of  the  great 
marvels  of  modern  times.  Few  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  breadth  and  greatness  of  the  changes  that  have  been  werj 
recently  wrought  on  the  Continent,  and  in  England,  and  Amer- 
ica, concerning  woman's  larger  education  for  a  broader  sphere  of 
usefulness  than  ever  before  in  the  world  s  history.  In  the 
new  circumstances  thus  prepared  for  her  by  the  general  interest 
of  society  in  her  higher  intellectual  culture,  she  will  become 
both  qualified  and  disposed,  and  that  at  a  date  close  at  hand, 
to  speak,  write,  and  act  in  various  directions  of  public  useful- 
ness, as  she  has  had  but  little  opportunity  of  doing  hitherto. 
She  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  herself,  ere  long,  with  mere 
elegant  quiet  in  a  well-adorned  home,  or  to  feel  that  her  own 
private  personal  enjoyment,  in  any  form  however  refined,  is 
the  great  charm  of  life  to  her.  She  must  and  will,  or  the 
Millenium  will  never  come,  throw  her  whole  heart  into  the 
work  of  conquering  this  world  to  Christ,  and  not  only  march 
on  to  final  triumph  with  her  brethren  in  the  Lord,  but  animate 
them  continually  anew  to  fresh  ardor,  all  the  way,  by  her 
inspiring  presence  and  her  abounding  words  of  good  cheer. 
Nor  will  she  dim  any  of  her  former  charms,  but  only  enhance 
them  greatly,  in  conforming  her  ideas  and  eflforts,  as  a  woman, 
to  any  and  every  plan  of  action  that  affords  her  the  largest 
means  of  Christian  usefulness  within  her  reach.  Woman  is 
never  so  attractive  in  any  grace  or  virtue,  as  when  thoroughly 
and  enei^etically  religious. 

The  command  addressed  to  believers  by  their  ascending 
Lord,  to  '*go  and  disciple  all  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe 
whatsoever  he  had  commanded  them,"  was  addressed  (Mat 
xxviii,  20)  to  the  whole  company  of  them,  men  and  women, 
then  gathered  before  him.  All  commands  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance, of  Christian  watchfulness  and  of  personal  faithfulness 
and  fruitfulness  to  Christ  are  laid  as  completely  upon  her  as 
upon  any  of  the  other  sex.  If  on  any  single  passage  some  just 
doubt  could  be  shown  to  lie,  concerning  the  real  voice  of  Scrip- 
tare  upon  the  subject,  the  many  clear  passages  that  abound  on 
the  general  grounds  upon  which  it  rests  ought  to  suffice  to 
give  it  its  determinate  interpretation.      Much  lumiuousness 
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should  serve  to  enlighten  a  little  obscurity,  rather  than  a  little 
obscurity  to  darken  much  luminousness.  To  the  beautiful 
invitation  of  the  gospel  to  all  men  "  to  come ''  and  partake  of 
the  feast  of  divine  love  (**  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come  1" 
or  God  on  high,  and  the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven  thus 
say),  it  is  added  with  no  less  impressive  beauty,  ^4et  him  that 
heareth  say,  come  I"  Who  shall  forbid  any  woman  from 
echoing  the  glad  tidings  with  her  voice,  and  with  all  her  heart, 
wherever  any  one  else  could  rightly  think  of  doing  so !  (C£. 
Pa  cxlviii,  11-14.) 

Most  of  the  piety  of  the  world  hitherto  has  come,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  line  of  God's  covenant-mercies  and  so  has  been 
chiefly  the  product  of  feithful  maternal  training,  as  in  Tim- 
othy's case.  Paul  speaks  (2  Tim.  i,  8-6),  affectionately  of  the 
unfeigned  faith  of  his  grandmother  Eunice  and  his  mother 
Lois,  and  also  of  his  own  religious  ancestry.  Woman's  worth 
and  work,  as  a  religious  home-trainer,  has  been  hith^x)  the 
great  motor- force,  of  an  earthly  kind,  that  has  borne  on  the 
church,  with  its  many  rich  benedictions  to  mankind,  from  one 
generation  to  another;  while  her  cheerful  spirit  of  song,  and 
ardor  of  faith,  and  hope  have  been  always  the  joy  of  its  worship. 
And  what  this  age  now  needs  as  much  as  any  other  one  super- 
added force  of  an  earthly  kind,  and  beyond  any  other,  is  the 
free  introduction  everywhere  into  all  the  congregations  of  the 
saints  gathered  for  conference  and  prayer,  of  the  free  and 
earnest  expression  of  woman's  love  to  Christ  That,  outside 
of  our  evangelical  churches,  there  is  no  strong  all-mastering 
objection  in  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind  to  woman's 
equal  public  honor  with  man,  is  manifest  in  several  striking 
ways.  Over  much  the  larger  part  of  Christendom  to  this  day, 
throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches,  the  worship  of  the  Vii^gin  Mary  prevails  in  full  force^ 
making  the  great  Saviour,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  entirely  second- 
ary in  authority  and  importance  to  his  mere  human  mother. 
A  mere  glorified  woman,  according  to  their  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, rules  this  whole  world,  and  even  heaven  and  earth  together, 
and  she  is  far  more  an  object  of  worship  to  them,  than  was  to 
the  ancients  the  "mother  of  the  gods."  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  similar  proofs  of  natural  reverence  for  the  female 
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sex  abound.  Tbeir  theology  was  the  tbeol<^j  of  fate ;  but  the 
Fate?  who  spun  out  to  mortals  their  little  lease  of  life,  were  all 
goddesses.  The  Furies  also,  who  pursued  and  punished  crim* 
inals  after  death,  were  female  ministers  of  vengeance.  And  who 
presided  over  their  fields  of  husbandry,  but  Ceres  the  goddess 
of  com?  Who,  over  the  chase  and  health,  but  Diana  7  Who, 
over  the^omestic  hearth  and  the  perpetual  keeping  of  that 
sacred  fire,  on  whose  unbroken  maintenance  the  continued 
safety  of  Borne  depended,  but  Yesta  and  the  Vestal  Virgins? 
Who,  over  wisHom  itself,  but  Minerva?  Who,  over  the  shades 
below,  but  Proserpina?  The  very  ministers  of  religion  in 
ancient  Greece  were  as  much  the  priestesses  who  gave  the 
answers  of  the  oracles,  as  the  prie^  who  performed  the  coarser 
work  of  killing  the  appointed  animals  for  sacrifice.  Woman's 
power  was  plainly  shown  in  these  and  other  ways  to  be  an 
dement  of  state-life  that  no  one  failed  to  see,  or  feel,  or  accept. 

In  the  same  connection  in  which  man  is  declared  by  Paul  to 
be  *^  the  image  and  glory  of  Gtxl "  in  the  capabilities  of  his 
nature  and  destiny  (male  and  female),  ^'  woman  is,"  he  tells  us, 
"  the  glory  of  the  man  "  (1  Cor.  xi,  7).  Does  not  every  true 
man  who  has  any  religion  in  his  character,  or  even  any  poetry 
in  his  nature  and  any  sentiment  of  reverence  for  woman,  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  that  woman  is  on  the  average  greatly  superior 
to  man  in  moral  excellence ;  and  that  in  her  heart  is  to  be 
found  the  treasure-house  of  the  moral  riches  of  the  world,  and 
of  all  its  highest  and  best  hopes  for  the  future.  It  was  women 
(and  not  men  ?)  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth  and  had  not, 
sometimes,  where  to  lay  his  head,  '^ministered  unto  him  of 
their  substance  "  (Luke  viii,  8).  And  it  was  to  the  women  that 
the  angel  found  at  the  sepulchre,  the  elect  spirits  of  the  church 
then  as  now,  that  he  said  "  go  quickly  and  tell  the  disciples, 
that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead ;"  a  message  the  greatest  in  itself 
and  in  its  consequences  that  any  company  of  mortals  were  ever 
comnnissioned  to  bear  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

All  honor  to  the  fact  of  woman's  growing  emancipation  from 
all  social  restrictions  that  confine  her  chances  of  public  useful- 
ness as  a  servant  of  Christ  within  narrow  bounds.  The  world's 
history  hitherto  has  been  distressfully  disappointing  in  its 
character  and  results  to  any  one  who  has  undertaken  to  reason 
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from  first  principles  what  it  might  have  been  and  ought  to 
have  been.  No  part  of  it  has  been  more  sad  than  that  of  the 
church  of  Christ  itself;  and  whenever  and  wherever  its  history 
has  been  most  forlorn,  there  woman's  active  service  in  the 
cause  has  been  most  repressed,  or  at  least  undesired. 

The  hosts  of  evil  and  of  good  are  plainly  marshalling  them- 
selves, as  never  before  over  all  the  civilized  world,  for  a  strife 
with  ejich  other  unto  the  death.  There  must  be  everywhere, 
by  necessity,  a  conflict  between  all  that  is  right  and  all  that  is 
wrong,  until  one  or  the  other  finally  prevails  and  forever.  It 
is  a  grand  advantage  to  the  lovers  of  truth  and  of  God,  that  he, 
knowing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  has  assured  them  that  the 
right  will  have  the  victory  at  the  last,  and  that  evil  is  doomed, 
in  itself  and  by  his  fiat  also,  to  perish  in  the  earth.  But  for 
the  achievement  of  such  a  triumph  in  the  end,  the  church  must 
gird  herself  with  more  and  more  determined  enei^  until  it  is 
accomplished.  Woman,  with  her  mighty  moral  power  for 
good,  can  not  be  justly  or  safely  left  to  look  idly  on  upon  any 
part  of  the  great  struggle.  Much  less  can  she  be  wisely  or 
rightly  smitten  in  the  face,  as  if  by  divine  authority,  and  told 
to  see  to  it  that  she  keeps  quiet  and  dumb,  while  everything 
else  around  her  and  above  her,  and  even  the  very  air  itself,  is 
astir  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  battle,  that  is  being  waged  for 
God,  or  against  him. 
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The  Chbistian  Doctrine  of  Sin.* — Principal  TuUock  is  already 
favorably  known  from  his  works  on  Leaders  of  the  Hefomiationy 
and  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century^  and  this  volume  of  Lectures  (as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  from  the  "  prefatory  note,"  where  alone  we  find 
any  date — June  1,  1876)  on  a  very  difTerent  theme,  will  command 
attention  as  from  the  same  pen.  It  will  be  read  the  more  widely 
as  being  less  extended  and  more  popular  in  its  tone  than  Mdller's 
great  work  on  the  same  subject.  The  treatment,  too,  is  different. 
Instead  of  first  examining  '^  the  individual  consciousness  in  its  inner 
witness  to  the  fact,"  and  then  '^  the  conclusions  thus  reached  in 
the  light  of  Scripture,"  which  was  Mdller's  method,  Dr.  Tullock 
prefers  to  trace  the  idea  of  evil  in  its  historical  development  from 
the  beginning  to  the  latest  stages,  as  in  what  is  called  natural 
religion  and  in  revelation.  The  several  lectures  treat  of  ''the 
question  of  sin  in  relation  to  modem  schools  of  thought ;"  the ''  idea 
of  evil,  outside  of  revelation ;"  the  "  Old  Testament  Doctrine  of  Sin;" 
the  "  doctrine  of  sin  as  in  the  Gospels ;"  the  "  doctrine  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles ;"  *'  Original  Sin."  The  last  forty  pages  are  made  up  of 
supplementary  notes.  We  wish  the  writer  had  enlarged  this  vol- 
nme,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  he  had  intended,  so  as  to  include 
here  a  discussion  of  Augustinianism,  and  also  of  '*  the  Optimism  of 
Leibnitz,"  and  the  later  *'  Pessimism,"  which  however  he  reserves 
for  fature  consideration.  He  is  evidently  at  home  in  the  literature 
of  his  subject,  and  writes  with  perspicuity  and  candor.  The  work, 
though  brief,  is  here  and  there  somewhat  diffuse,  yet  not  therefore 
the  less  adapted  to  popular  use. 

Beason,  Faith,  and  DuxY.f — If  orthodox  preaching,  in  vindi- 
cating the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  revelation,  has  not  always 
given  to  natural  religion  and  ethics  their  due  place,  on  the  other 

*  The  Cknatian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  JoHK  Tullook,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St, 
Mary's  Collie  in  the  XJniverBity  of  St.  Andrews;  one  of  her  Majesty's  Chaplains 
lor  Scotland.    New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.    12mo,  243  pp. 

t  Reaaon^  HtWi,  and  Duty.  Sermons  preached  chiefly  in  the  College  Chapel, 
by  Jaxbs  Waixmsl,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Harvard  College.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.     1877.    12mo,  454  pages. 
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hand  where  those  doctrines  have  been  denied  or  ignored  these 
latter  themes  have  received  almost  necessarily  a  fuller  treatment. 
Pai-ticularly  by  the  better  class  of  Unitarian  divines  a  high  ethical 
tone  has  been  maintained,  and  earnestness  and  ability,  as  well  as 
culture,  have  been  employed  in  discussing  and  urging  the  duties 
of  common  life.  No  doubt  their  sermons  in  this  department  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  other  preachers:  They  add  breadth 
and  delicacy  to  the  culture  desirable  for  the  pulpit  And  among 
these  divines  none  can  be  more  deservedly  esteemed  or  more  profit- 
ably read  than  the  late  Dr.  Walker.  First  as  a  pastor,  and  then 
as  the  President  and  Preacher  at  Harvard  College,  he  commanded 
high  respect  and  wrought  valuable  service.  The  volume  before 
us  is  a  welcome  addition  to  other  works  from  the  same  pen.  It 
contains  twenty-six  sermons,  some  of  them  baccalaureate  addresses, 
and  most  of  them  in  their  subjects  and  modes  of  treatment  well 
adapted  to  young  men  generally  as  well  as  specially  intended  for 
college  life.  They  were  selected,  from  such  as  he  had  not  given 
to  the  flames,  by  a  friend  to  whose  urgent  request  he  had  reluc- 
tantly consented.  One  of  them,  **  Upon  the  sin  of  being  led  astray," 
has  the  more  interest  as  '^  the  only  one  hitherto  unpublished,  which 
he  designated."  For  their  high  standards  of  judgment,  devout 
and  kindly  spirit,  clear  statements  and  reasonings,  and  purity  and 
simplicity  of  style,  they  are  admirable  discourses.  A  pleasing 
portrait  is  prefixed,  with  an  introduction  giving  a  sketch  of  his 
useful  and  honored  life. 

Thbbe  Works  from  Mabtineatt.* — We  gladly  invite  attention 
here  to  these  three  books,  which  must  win  attention  and  render 
service  far  beyond  the  circle  of  the  author's  own  religious  denom- 
ination. The  first  is  a  reprint  from  the  sixth  edition,  the  earliest 
of  the  prefaces  being  dated  June,  1843,  and  has  already  taken  its 
high  place  in  the  public  esteem.  The  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation have  done  well  to  issue  it,  in  this  tasteful  form,  at  the  low 
price  of  one  dollar. 

*  1.  Endeavors  afisr  the  OhriaHan  Life:  Disoounaee  by  Jambs  MAsmrsAU. 
Reprinted  from  the  sixth  English  edition.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Abso- 
dation.     1876.     12mo,  449  pp. 

2.  Mdfdem  MaieriaMam  in  Ub  rekUionB  to  BeHgion  and  Tkeokgy,  By  Jahsb 
Mabtinbau,  LL.D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Henry  W.  Bellowa,  D.D.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1877.    211pp. 

3.  Bowa  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things.  By  Jakbs  MABTonAU,  LL.D.,  D.D. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1876.    344  pp. 
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It  oomprises  forty-three  sennons,  and  we  ounnot  forbear  quoting 
what  the  writer  says  (page  11  of  preface)  of  this  form  aa  prepared 
for  the  pulpit :  "  I  have  always  felt  indignant  with  those  preach- 
ers who,  when  they  resort  to  the  press,  seem  ashamed  of  their 
vocation,  and  disguise,  under  new  shapes  and  names,  the  materials 
originally  embodied  in  sermons.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  turn- 
ing a  sonnet  into  an  epistle,  a  ballad  into  a  review,  or  a  dirge 
into  an  obituary.  It  must  be  a  bad  sermon  that  can  be  made  into 
a  good  treatise  or  even  a  good  ^  oration.' " 

The  second  volume,  on  ^'Modern  Materialism,"  is  a  reprint 
of  an  admirable  address  before  the  author's  '^  College,"  issued  in 
October,  1874,  and  noticed  in  the  Nbw  Englakbsb  for  April, 
1875, — which  occupies  the  first  sixty-eight  pages;  to  which  are 
here  added  the  author's  two  papers  from  the  Contemporary 
Review^  in  defence  of  his  position  against  attacks  from  Professor 
Tjudall  and  others.  We  renew  our  former  testinouony.  We  know 
not  where  to  find,  within  the  same  compass,  a  more  able  argument 
for  Theism,  and  indeed  for  a  spiritual  philosophy  as  against  the 
chief  infidelity  of  the  day.  Unitarian  though  he  is,  the  author 
most  be  acknowledged  one  of  the  foremost  adroit  champions  of 
the  truth,  if  not  of  "the  whole  truth." 

The  third, — "  Hours  of  Thought," — published  in  England  only 
last  autumn,  is  a  series  of  twenty-five  discourses,  very  similar  in 
their  practical  and  devout  quality,  and  their  literary  excellences, 
to  those  in  the  "Endeavors  after  the  Christian  Life."  They  are 
pervaded  by  a  thoughtful  and  refined  spirit,  high  aspirations, 
richness  and  delicacy  of  imagery,  and  exquisite  grace  of  expres- 
sion. For  a  single  specimen  of  the  author's  curiosa  felicitcu^  we 
may  refer  to  what  he  says  (page  120  of  the  first  volume)  of  "  the 
devout  elements  of  a  nation's  mind "  as  necessary  to  its  growth : 
"If  these  should  dry  up  in  any  Arctic  chill  of  doubt,  or  be 
poisoned  by  any  Epicurean  rot  of  indulgence,  it  would  silently 
decay  within  the  soil,  and  leave  the  fairest  tree  of  history,  first 
with  a  sickening  foliage  and  soon  with  a  perished  life." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  miss,  even  in  so  excellent  a 
writer,  some  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  and  cogent  motives  of 
Christianity.  His  subjects  and  methods,  however,,  in  these  dis- 
courses, are  such  that,  while  not  concealing  his  convictions,  he 
does  not  obtrude  his  dissent  from  the  standards  of  orthodoxy;  and 
his  reverence  and  charity,  as  well  as  fine  culture,  in  dealing  with 
the  common  truths  on  which  he  prefers  to  dwell,  cannot  fail  to 
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charm  evangelical  readers.  The  first  sermon  in  Hours  of 
Thought^  on  the  Tides  of  the  Spirit,  will  lead  the  stadent  to  a 
Airther  acqaaintance  with  a  mind  so  gifted  and  devont 

Even  in  a  literary  view  we  might  take  exception  to  an  excessive 
elaboration  in  Dr.  Martineau's  style,  and  sometimes  the  thought 
is  too  sabtle  and  the  langnage  too  fine  for  the  advantage  of  most 
readers,  for  which  reason  we  are  not  surprised  if,  as  we  have  some- 
where learned,  his  congregations  were  not  large  while  he  had  a 
pastoral  charge — a  fact  to  which  local  causes  may  have  contributed 
also.  As  a  writer,  however,  he  must  be  generally  welcomed,  by 
thoughtful  readers,  through  these  sermons  and  addresses,  in 
defence  of  great  truths  and  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
morals. 

Selections  fbom  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aubblius  Anto- 
ninus.*— An  elegant  little  volume  that  may  be  carried  in  one's 
pocket,  and  deserving,  we  need  not  say,  such  companionship  by 
reason  of  its  contents.  The  selections  are  from  Mr.  George  Long's 
translation, ''  with  a  few  verbal  changes."  Such  a  Roman  emperor 
as  Marcus  Aurelius,  bom  A.  D.  121,  in  his  unique  position,  illus- 
trious for  every  virtue,  and  the  ornament  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
will  be  ever  regarded,  as  he  has  been,  with  thoughtful  wonder, 
especially  when  we  think  of  the  degeneracy  that  had  already 
brought  the  empire  into  its  "  decline,"  and  which  even  such  a  «iov- 
ereign  could  not  arrest, — and  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  that 
were  then  ripening  for  the  ages  to  come.  The  time  has  gone  by 
for  any  jealous  disparagement  of  so  splendid  a  character  among 
pagans.  It  is  one  of  the  reliefs  needed  in  studying  the  history  of 
mankind  that  such  men  have  lived  in  heathendom,  and  a  blessing 
that  Christians  now  may  read  their  ^'  thoughts." 

The  Anti-Pelagian  Works  of  Saint  AuGU8TiNB.f  Vol.  IIL— 
This  is  the  xvth  volume  of  Augustine's  writings  which  are  now 
in  the  process  of  publication  in  English,  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  being 
the  Editor,  and  the  Messrs.  Clark  the  Publishers.  The  portion  of 
these  writings  to  which  the  present  volume  belongs,  presents  the 
distinctive  principles  of  the  theological  system  of  the  great  Latin 

*  Sdediona  from  fkd  TJumghts  of  Ma/rciu  Aurelius  AfUoninu8f  Emperor  of  Rome. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     18*76.    90  pp. 

t  The  AnU-Pelagian  Worke  of  St.  Augustine.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  (New 
York :  Scribner,  "Wellord,  and  Armstrong.)    Price  $3.00 
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Father— those  doctrines  which  give  to  the  epithet  ^'  Angustinian^* 
its  accepted  meaning.  Here  the  Pelagian  conception  of  human 
nature  and  character,  and  of  the  import  and  operations  of  the 
Grace  of  Redemption,  are  opposed  with  arguments  from  Scripture 
and  Christian  experience  and  philosophy,  with  a  genius  and  a 
fervor  which  have  seldom  been  equaled  in  polemical  theology. 

Poems  Early  and  Lats. — The  beauty  of  Dr.  Powers'  con- 
ceptions, and  the  rich  and  often  tender  grace  of  his  expressions  in 
verse,  will  make  this  little  but  thoughtful  volume  very  welcome  to 
many  who  do  not  know  the  fine  nature  that  produced  it.  To 
those  of  delicate  and  fervent  sensibility,  to  those  whom  the  loveli- 
ness of  nature  and  the  sorrowfulness  of  life  in  turn  affect  deeply, 
to  those  in  whom  thought  has  been  deepened,  mellowed,  sweetened 
by  wide  experience,  it  will  be  specially  valuable.  It  utters,  with 
exquisite  refinement  and  truth,  much  to  which  true  and  ripened 
Bonis  will  respond,  much  that  will  seem  a  charming  echo  of  what 
has  passed  in  the  heart.  It  is  a  book  to  be  enjoyed  by  one^s  self, 
rather  than  to  be  subject  to  the  coarse  test  of  public  elocution,  or 
even  to  the  somewhat  uncertain  one  of  social  reading.  Largely  it 
is  a  rarely  domestic  book,  though  there  are  noble  strains  in  it  on 
passing  events,  and  great  public  interests — peals  of  the  trumpet  as 
well  as  delicious  tones  of  the  harp.  Such  are  the  pieces  entitled 
"The  New  Epoch,"  "  A  Hymn  for  1861,"  "  Memorial  Day ;"  while 
^' A  Hymn  of  the  Mothers  of  the  Patriot  Soldiers,"  and  the  opening 
and  closing  poems, — "  Saints,"  and  "  Ecclesia," — blend  somewhat 
both  characters.  The  tender  pathos  that  springs  from  spiritual 
thoughts  of  death  marks  many  of  Dr.  Powers'  verses,  such  as 
"Mosses,"  "A  Winter  Reverie,"  ** The  Forest  Grave,"  and  in 
"Ariss,"  and  most  of  those  between  "The  Angels'  Bridge,"  p.  15, 
and  "Months  After,"  p.  31,  which  were  evidently  prompted  by 
the  loss  of  children.  A  still  subtler  strain  of  thought  and  sorrow 
runs  through  "  A  Vision,"  pp.  68-60.  Sometimes  the  rhythm  is 
very  musical,  as  in  "Peevank^e,"  and  "A  Murmur  of  May." 
One  or  two  are  defective  in  this  respect,  and  through  irregularity, 
as  "  The  Argosy,"  and  there  are  single  lines  which  ought  not  to 
mar  so  fair  a  book,  here  and  there.  For  example,  the  very  pro- 
saic one  in  one  of  the  poems  on  Bryant, 

"  A  Library  free  to  aU  the  country  round,"  p.  38, 
and 

*'  A  silver  cascade  slides  down  to  the  floor,"  p.  45, 
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which  should  read  ^*Down  slides  a  silver  cascade"  eta,  and 

"  Th'  Brrora  nursed  in  Ignorance^  dominion w,"  p.  49, 
which  requires  an  ictus  on  the  last  syllable  of  *^  Ignorance,*^  and 

"  There  Love  folds  on  his  bloodless  breast,"  p.  64, 
where  the  little  word  "  on''  has  far  to  much  laid  upon  it  (com- 
pare ^'  Where  she  saw,''  p.  101)  and  '^  JSach  cloud,"  p.  68,  and  the 
two  lines, 

**  Buns  to  a  field  of  luminous  em'rald, 
Broidered  witii  more  long  fringe  of  crimson  tire,"  p.  68. 

There  are  some  obvious  typographical  errors,  as  on  p.  42,  **  with 
sweet  nectar,"  p.  70  "  the  musings  sweet,"  and  p.  94  '*  It  is"  (for 
Is  itf).     We  ought  not  to  notice  the  blemishes  of  a  book  of  so 
much  merit,  without  an  instance  or  two  of  its  beauties : 
"  From  one  great  oak  a  mighty  vine 
Leaps  to  yon  ledge  of  frosted  ferns ; 
Below,  beside  a  whispering  pine, 
A  maple^a  scarlet  turret  bums."    p^  115,  **  Antmnn  Piotoie." 

««Like  ailTered  raren-down,  the  dark 

Kept  floating  through  the  hawthorn  lans, 
And  stiU  the  fire-fly's  lustrous  spark 
Fell  on  the  dusk  like  amber  rain.'*    p.  92,  "  In  the  Lane." 

The  pure  and  reverent  religious  feeling  throughout  the  book, 
cropping  out  in  exquisite  passages  of  description,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  There  are  allusions  which  indicate  that  the  author  has 
resided  in  the  West  as  well  as  at  the  East.  He  has  been  a  rector 
of  Episcopal  churches  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Chicago,  and  is 
now  in  the  ministry  of  his  denomination  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Thk  Mbdsa  of  Eubipiobs.* — Although  profounder  students  of 
Greek  tragedy  recognize  in  the  dramas  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles, 
a  grander,  loftier  character  than  can  be  claimed  by  those  which 
bear  the  name  of  Euripides,  so  that  the  latter  is  always  mentioned 
the  last,  et  magno  irUervaUo^  in  the  great  trio;  yet  there  are 
respects  in  which  the  younger  poet  far  surpasses  his  great  rivals 
The  pathetic  quality  which  distinguishes  Euripides  is  wholly 
wanting  in  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  it  is  this  very  pathos,  so 
fiuniliar  a  motive  in  all  modem  literature,  which  has  always  made 
Euripides  a  favorite.    This  quality  brings  him  near  to  our  modem 

*  The  MedM  of  IhurtpideB^  wUh  Nbtes  and  an  JhtrodueUon;  by  Fbxdibio  D. 
Allbk,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oinchmati.  Boston :  Ginn  k  Heath. 
Printed  at  the  Riverside  Press.    1877. 
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worid^ndeed,  yoa  hardly  feel  at  timee,  in  reading  Euripides, 
that  yon  have  in  yoar  hands  an  ancient  writer— while  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  style  makes  his  tragedies  especially  suitable  to  serve 
as  the  introduction  for  the  young  student  to  the  Etudy  of  Greek 
tragedy  in  general  Heretofore  tiie  only  play  of  Euripides  spe- 
cially prepared  for  our  students  has  been  President  Woolsey's 
Alcestis ;  hence  the  appearance,  at  this  time,  of  the  Medea,  by 
general  consent  Euripides'  masterpiece,  is  most  timely.  Professor 
Allen,  the  editor,  is  recognized  by  all  who  know  him  as  one  of  the 
most  competent  Greek  scholars  in  the  country.  His  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Appendices  supply  everything  which  is  needed  for  the 
thorough  study  of  this  great  tragedy,  and  the  conciseness  and 
pointedness  of  his  work  is  as  commendable  as  its  learning  and 
exactness.  Nowhere  is  there  any  evading  of  difficult  passages, 
but  the  difficulties  are  clearly  stated,  and  receive,  where  explana- 
tion is  possible,  a  masterly  explanation.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  tbe  book  calls  for  speoiid  mention.  There  has  been  mani- 
test  in  our  country  during  the  last  few  years  a  great  improvement 
in  the  get-up  of  classical  text-books,  and  this  volume  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  specimens  of  books  of  a  similar  class 
sent  forth  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  We  have  never  seen,  in  a 
Greek  text-book,  a  more  beautifol  printed  page. 

Van  Laun'b  Histobt  op  Fbbkgh  Litbratuek.*— We  have 
not  space  at  command  to  give  any  adequate  account  of  thia 
brilliant  work  of  Mr.  Van  Laun.  We  hope  to  do  so  aty  some 
future  time.  For  the  present,  we  can  only  transfer  to  our  pages 
a  single  paragraph,  as  an  illustration  of  the  graphic  and  forcible 
style  which  characterizes  his  generalizations  on  the  diffisrent 
epochs  of  French  literature.  He  thus  introduces  the  period  of  the 
"  Renaissance." 

**  Imagine  ttiat  you  eziBt  upon  a  platfonn  in  space,  supported  you  know  not 
how,  limited  you  know  not  where;  that  round  about  you  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven  are  whirled  the  sun  and  moon,  the  innumerable  stars ;  that  somewhere 
beoeath  your  tet.buma  the  maHiebolge  at  the  wicked»  and  somewhere  above  your 
head  standa  the  paradise  of  the  saints. 

Yon  have  taken  all  this  for  granted  upon  the  faith  of  your  father's  words ;  you 
haTe  had  it  confirmed  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  lecture  room ;  you  have  found 
its  sanction  in  the  Bible.    You  no  more  tidnk  of  questioning  it  than  of  doubting 

*  HiBtory  of  JF)reneh  LUereOure.  By  Hbnbi  Van  Lauk.  YoLL  From  its  origin 
to  tha  Bfnaissance.  Y6LII.  From  the  Olassical  Benaiaeance  until  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  ZIY.    New  York.    €K  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    ISt?.    Svo.    pp.  392. 
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those  other  irrefragable  facts,  that  the  blood  rests  in  your  yeins  like  the  wine  in 
a  bottle,  that  the  winds  blow  *  where  they  list,*  without  law  or  explanation,  that 
every  weight  falls  '  downward,*  and  that  to  question  any  of  these  unquestionable 
facts  would  be  a  greyious  offense  against  the  Gk>d  who  made  you.  And  now 
suppose  that  you  are  suddenly  made  aware,  by  incontestable  proofs  and  confirm- 
ations, that  the  belief  of  your  life  has  been  false ;  that  from  your  youth  upwards 
you  have  been  living  in  gross  darkness,  and  accepting  '  a  vain  thing  fondly  imag- 
ined.' Suppose  that  a  new  teacher — a  dozen  new  teachers — arise,  who  convince 
you  by  an  altogether  novel  process  of  argument,  by  an  appeal  to  faculties  which 
you  had  scarcely  yet  ventured  to  exercise,  and  which  you  now  exercise  almost 
agunst  your  will,  that  the  world  whereon  you  live  is  not  flat  but  round ;  not  fixed 
but  moving,  and  moving  with  a  double  motion  round  an  axis,  and  round  a  point ; 
moving  at  a  pace  which  makes  you  giddy  to  contemplate  it,  and  which  can  neyer 
be  appreciated  or  illustrated  by  any  process  within  our  mental  grasp.  Suppose 
yourself  forced  to  admit  that  the  unquestionableness  of  these  new  and  stupendous 
facts  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  the  unquestionableness  of  your  preyious 
faith,  no  more  absolute  in  its  degpree,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  uncertainty  in  its 
character.  Suppose,  again,  that  you  are  informed  of  other  worlds  of  men  existing 
on  the  earth  which  you  had  imagined  to  be  parcelled  out  between  yourself  and 
your  neighbors;  that  you  speak  with  travellers  who  have  been  there,  and  who 
describe  to  you  these  new  discovered  races— their  manners,  their  appearaooe, 
their  civilizations — ^and  that,  in  short,  you  begin  to  realize  how  different  are  the 
maps  of  heaven  and  earth  from  those  which  you  had  been  wont  to  keep  before 
your  eyes.  And  finally,  suppose  that,  contemplating  all  these,  and  a  score  of 
facts  besides,  foremost  amongst  them  the  discovery  of  a  process  by  which  the 
copies  of  a  book  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  thus  assuring  at  once  the  prese^ 
vation  and  wider  dissemination  of  sacred  and  profane  knowledge — you  are 
astounded  at  the  grandeur,  the  richness,  the  promise  of  the  vista  opened  before 
you;  you  perceive  your  duty  to  God,  to  the  Church,  to  humanity  in  a  new  light; 
you  rebel  against  your  former  ignorance,  and  against  those  to  whom  you  conceive 
it  to  have  been  due.  A  vast  change  comes  over  you,  for  which  you  are  at  a  loss 
to  account ;  but  presently  the  explanation  is  discovered,  you  have  ceased  to  be 
content  with  deductions  from  the  mind  to  the  senses,  but  require  your  mind  to 
interpret  your  senses.  You  are  no  longer  before  all  things  a  votary  of  faith,  bat 
admit  yourself  to  be  a  convert  of  reason. 

Enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  contrast  between  your  first  and  your  last  condition, 
perceive  the  full  nature  and  extent  of  your  advance,  and  then  tell  us  the  result. 
Is  it  not  a  revolution,  a  reconception,  a  renaissance  f  In  the  sixteenth  century 
men  found  themselves  in  this  predicament." 

Daniel  Dkronda.* — ^The  great  work  which,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  MiddUmarch  it  was  predicted  George  Eliot  would  give  to 
the  world  within  a  few  years  and  for  which  the  reading  public  of 
two  countries  waited  with  a  keenness  of  anticipation  second  ouly 
to  the  interest  excited  by  the  famous  "  Waverly  "  novels  in  their 

*  Danid  Deronda;   by  Gbobgb  Eliot.     2  volumes,   12mo.     doth,  |3.00. 
Harper  ft  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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(lay,  has,  it  must  be  confesned,  fallen  considerably  short  of  the 
hopes  entertained,  and  defeated  the  expectations  of  those  who 
looked  to  see  in  it  a  work  of  the  highest  genius. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  even  the  most  partial  cntic,  and  one 
who  judged  the  novel  from  what  is  perhaps  the  author's  own 
standpoint,  would  be  forced  to  acknowledge  it  a  disappointment, 
at  least,  if  not  a  failure. 

Of  what  consists  the  design  of  the  work ;  the  animus^  so  to 
speak,  of  the  whole  plot  ?  There  is  an  evident  attempt  to  paint  a 
halo  of  romance  round  the  prosaic  head  of  the  modernized  Jew, 
and  clothe  him  with  attributes  supposed  to  be  the  outgrowth  of 
institutions  and  influences  peculiar  to  the  Israelitish  race. 
Characteristics  which  are  presented  for  our  study  in  the  person 
of  an  idealized  watch-maker,  with  a  hacking  cough,  much  given 
to  didactic  forms  of  discourse. 

So  far  as  our  limited  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  the  Jew  of 
to-day  encounters  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  members  of  society 
pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  treatment  as  that  which  meets  the 
ordinary  Christian.  In  the  best  Gentile  circles,  at  least,  the  good 
old  custom  of  dipping  in  molten  lead  the  recalcitrant  Hebrew,  or 
pulling  out  his  nails  by  the  roots,  no  longer  obtains ;  while  even 
the  prejudice  of  regarding  him  as  one  of  the  forever  to-be-damned, 
is,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  obsolescent  if  not  obsolete.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  marry  and  give  in  marriage 
with  his  Christian  friends;  so  that  an  attempt  to  arouse  in  his 
behalf  sympathy  for  an  imaginary  social  ostracism  runs  a  risk  of 
ending  in  flatness. 

As  regards  our  novel,  where  finally  does  all  our  interest  and 
sympathy  centre  ?  With  Deronda  in  his  projected  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  Jewry  on  a  new  basis ;  or  with  poor  neglected 
Gwendolen,  so  childlike  in  her  submissiveness  to  awakening 
conscience,  so  charming  for  the  very  faults  which  at  first  incline 
us  to  detest  ?  As  for  Deronda — out  upon  him  1 — he  approaches 
perilously  near  to  the  prig,  and  when  he  sets  sail  with  his  Mirah 
the  reader's  interest  in  his  prospects  grows  lukewarm  and  turns 
back  to  linger  fondly  with  the  once  willful  but  now  neglected 
beauty,  caring  but  little  whether  Daniel  turns  prophet  or  peddler, 
startles  Jewry  or  starts  a  junk-shop. 

Gwendolen's  selfishness,  the  feature  in  her  disposition  at  first  so 
prominently  displayed,  carries  with  it  all  the  excuse  accorded  to 
a  petted  child's  naive  egotism  and  quite  charms  one  by  its  inno- 
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cent  naturalness.  The  portrayal  of  this  ascendant  trait  of  our 
heroine's  youth  is  simply  delicious.  We  know  of  one  man,  who, 
reading  that  passage  in  which  the  lazy  beauty  is  described  as 
declining  to  stir  from  her  warm  bed  to  get  the  medicine  for  her 
sick  mother,  grew  enthusiastic  over  the  naturalness  of  Gwendolen's 
refusal  and  fairly  exulted  in  what  he  termed  her  '*  glorious  selfish- 
ness." 

We  recollect  a  book  notice,  which  appeared  in  the  Nation^k  few 
weeks  after  the  story  began  to  be  published  in  this  country, 
likening  the  heroine  to  Rosamond  Vincy,  one  of  the  famons 
Middlemarch  characters.  But  as  the  plot  was  carried  out 
Gwendolen's  nature  bore  far  more  resemblance  to  the  innocent  ego- 
tism of  Esther,  in  "  Felix  Holt,"  than  to  the  heaitless  obstinacy  of 
Rosamond.  Indeed,  between  these  two  the  likeness  was  much  more 
striking,  and  even  under  the  influences  which  are  made  to  effect 
radical  changes  in  their  characters  the  two  follow  out  parallel  lines 
of  development.  Both  Esther  and  Gwendolen  display  at  first  a  sort 
of  selfishness  coming  from  no  inherent  meanness  of  disposition,  bat 
arising  more  from  force  of  circumstances.  Always  yielded  to  and 
provided  for,  they  have  become  used  to  thinking  for  none  but 
themselves,  and  the  world  of  their  maiden  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions grows  more  and  more  warped  and  self-centering  till  the 
mighty  love  for  a  stronger,  nobler,  but  perhaps  not  potentially 
better  nature  than  theirs,  has  shattered  this  wall  of  selfishness  and 
given  rise  to  motives  and  aspirations  the  very  existence  of  which 
they  never  dreamed  of  while  yet  the  nobler  instincts  lay  dormant 

Of  these  two  Gwendolen  appears  at  the  last  the  more  charming, 
perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  at  first  we  see  this  egotism  to 
predominate  to  such  a  degree  that  the  change,  when  the  spirit  of 
thoughtfulness  for  others  comes  over  her,  is  the  more  captivating 
and  complete.  Nor,  indeed,  is  she  whoUy  to  blame  for  having 
fallen  into  this  habit  of  thinking  solely  for  herself.  The  attendant 
circumstances  of  her  position  as  the  only  brilliant  and  attractive 
one  of  a  family  of  unattractive  daughters  has  naturally  induced 
this  result.  ''  Always  she  was  the  princess  in  exile,  who  in  time 
of  famine  was  to  have  her  breakfast-roll  made  of  the  finest  bolted 
flour  from  the  seven  thin  ears  of  wheat,  and  in  a  general  decamp- 
ment was  to  have  her  silver  fork  kept  out  of  the  baggage."  And 
this  active  though  thoughtless  selfishness  is  apparently  what  our 
heroine  most  prides  herself  on.  If  people  are  miserable  it  is  she 
who  ought  to  complain  of  the  sombre  reflections  which  their 
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woes  cast  upon  the  wonted  cheerfdlness  of  her  spirit.  '^  Now, 
mamma !'%  she  says  to  Mrs.  Dayilow,  when  the  latter  begins  to 
show  signs  of  a  relapse  into  that  depression  which  was  so  dis- 
tasteful to  her  daughter,  "Don't  begin  to  be  melancholy  here. 
It  spoils  all  my  pleasure.''  If  she  can  manage  to  neutralize  the 
effects  of  this  lugubriousness  on  their  part  by  a  laugh  at  their 
misfortunes,  so  much  the  better,  for  this  she  counts  as  a  note- 
worthy and  estimable  characteristic  of  her  disposition,  "  valuing 
herself  on  her  superior  freedom  in  laughing  when  others  might 
only  see  matter  for  seriousness." 

Her  girlish  notion  of  happiness,  too,  which  conveyed  to  her 
mind  the  idea  of  a  purely  personal  preeminence,  however  complete 
in  its  truth  to  nature,  never  sinks  to  the  commonplace.  All  her 
coquetry  however  daring  is  always  lofty.  There  are  no  senti- 
mental day-dreams  of  a  love-sick  or  romantic  maid  in  her ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  very  coquetry,  though  scarcely  harmless,  is  always 
imbued  with  a  queenly  gracior.sness  which  couples  well  with  her 
Amazonian  aversion  to  anything  like  love  making.  And  exactly 
here  is  shown  Mrs.  Lewes's  originality  of  conception.  For 
coquette  as  she  seems  there  is  about  as  much  difference  between 
Gwendolen  and  an  ordinary  belle  as  can  easily  be  imagined. 

That  ready  acquiescence  with  which  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  meet  has  bred  in  her  a  desire  for  homage  only  of  the  most 
respectful  and  graceful  sort ;  wherein  lay  Grandcourt's  chief 
personal  attraction  for  her. 

This  Henleigh  Grandcourt,  by  the  way,  is  to  our  mind  the  most 
original  in  conception  and  artistic  in  execution  of  all  the  charac- 
ters in  the  drama.  Cold,  calm  and  dignified;  well  bred,  and 
detesting  a  favx  pas  as  a  crime,  Chesterfield  himself  would 
have  seemed  clothed  wiih  the  finnikin  graces  of  a  dancing  master, 
compared  with  this  pale-handed  Grandcourt  in  whom  the  national 
antipathy  to  being  "  bored  "  has  developed  an  insolence  all  the 
more  galling  for  its  never  offering  a  handle  for  reproach.  A  sort 
of  one-sided  development,  the  direct  antithesis  of  that  "  honest  or 
well-intended  halfhess  "  which  Emerson  calls  the  essence  of  humor, 
has  exercised  to  an  abnormal  extent  one  set  of  his  faculties,  and 
BO  pai*alyzed  the  growth  of  others  as  to  leave  him  utterly  destitute 
of  anything  like  moral  perception  while  possessed  of  a  power  of 
physical  observation  "  which  could  be  surpassed  by  no  sleepy- 
eyed  animal  on  the  watch  for  prey." 

So  admirably,  in  the  portrayal  of  his  character,  is  the  distinction 
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drawn  between  this  wonderful  acuteness  of  perception  and  hifl 
moral  obtnsenesB,  that  while  thoroughly  detesting  him  for  the 
latter  trait,  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  himself  stirred  by  an 
undoubted  feeling  of  admiration  for  this  power  of  silent  observar 
tion  which  Grandcourt,  in  spite  of  his  outward  semblance  of  lassi- 
tude, and  in  strange  contrast  with  his  seeming  indifference,  is 
everywhere  exerting.  Henleigh  Malinger  Grandcourt,  in  short, 
is  a  character  the  study  of  which  would  be  infinitely  instructive 
to  the  English  lady  novelists  of  the  Mrs.  Alexander  type  with 
their  insatiable  itching  for  ennuied  heroes  with  languid,  or,  as  we 
believe  they  call  it,  ^^trainanV*  voices. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  wonderful  skill  shown  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  this  character  and  that  of  the  eccentric  musician  Elesmer, 
the  work  is,  to  our  mind,  inferior  as  a  whole  to  at  least  three  of  its 
predecessors.  As  a  story  it  lacks  the  interest  and  sweetness  of 
The  Mill  on  the  FloeSy  while  as  a  work  of  art,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  most  critics  would  pronounce  it  inferior  to  either 
Romola  or  Middlemarch^  in  both  of  which  George  Eliot  reaches 
her  height  in  the  exercise  of  that  capacity  for  searching  analysis 
which  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  her  genius. 

In  "Daniel  Deronda,"  her  favorite  method  of  introducing  a 
chapter  by  an  intricate  sort  of  word-puzzle  is  practiced  to  excess. 
Take  for  example  the  heading  to  the  first  book  commencing, 
*'  Man  can  do  nothing  without  the  make-believe  of  a  beginning—," 
which,  instead  of  afibrding  a  clue  to  what  is  to  follow,  gives  to 
the  uninitiated  the  confused  idea  of  a  paraphrased  quotation. 
Moreover  her  great  power  of  analyzation  seems  to  have  been 
.  employed  in  this  work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mind  of  the 
average  reader,  at  least,  is  likely  to  weary  of  the  incessant  exami- 
nation of  motive-play  which  he  is  called  upon  to  follow  in  the 
study  of  each  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the  plot.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  delineation  of  Mordecars  aspirations,  or  the  search- 
ing self-scrutiny  which  Deronda  forces  himself  to  undergo  before 
venturing  to  yield  to  an  apparently  natural  desire  to  accord 
Gwendolen  the  advice  she  asks  for. 

In  almost  all  the  scenes  between  these  two  the  reader  is  apt  to 
grow  bewildered  in  an  attempt  to  calculate  the  relative  force  of  a 
multiplicity  of  influences  which  seem  to  be  at  work  in  the  mind  of 
each ;  so  that  one  is  apt  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Deronda  to  raise  his  hat  without  going  into  an  interminable 
ratiocination  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  impulses 
which  result  in  this  apparently  insignificant  act. 
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It  is,  then,  upon  the  strength  of  her  other  works,  we  think,  that 
George  Eliot's  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  gi-eat  writer 
of  fiction.  For  "Daniel  Deronda,"  while  it  cannot  be  said  to 
diminish  her  reputation,  will  hardly  be  able  to  add  anything  to 
the  distinction  she  has  already  won  of  being  the  greatest  living 
novelist  of  the  day. 
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Abridged  from  the  London  Edition.     1877.    8vo.    pp.  502. 

An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy.  By  Arthur  Latham  Perry,  LL.D., 
Orrin  Sage  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Williams  College. 
1877.     8vo.     pp.  348. 

Epochs  of  Ancient  History.— The  Athenian  Empire.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
With  five  maps.     12mo.    pp.257. 

Epochs  of  Ancient  History. — ^The  Roman  Triumvirates.  By  Charles  Merivale, 
D.D.    With  a  map.     12mo.     pp.  248. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures:  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical, 
with  special  reference  to  ministers  and  students.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.D.,  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  eminent  European  divines.  Translated  from  the 
German,  and  edited  with  additions,  original  and  selected.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D., 
in  connection  with  American  scholars  of  various  evangelical  denominations.  Vol. 
VIl,  of  the  Old  Testament :  containing  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther. 

The  Books  of  the  Chronicles  Theologically  and  Homiletically  expounded  by  Dr. 
Otto  Zockler,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Greifswald,  Prussia. 
Translated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  James  G.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the 
General  Assembly's  and  the  Queen's  College  at  Belfast.    New  York.    8vo. 

The  Book  of  Ezra.  Theologically  and  Homiletically  expounded  by  Pr.  W. 
Schultz,  Professor  in  ordinary  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Brcslau,  Prussia. 
Translated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah  Critically  and  Theologically  expounded,  including  the 
Homiletical  sections  of  Dr.  S?hultz.  By  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York. 

The  Book  of  Esther.  Theologically  and  homiletically  expounded.  By  Fr  W. 
Schultz,  Professor  in  ordinary  of  Theology  at  Breslau,  Prussia.  Translated, 
enlarged,  and  edited  by  James  Strong,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Bxegetical  Theology 
in  Drew  Theolc^cal  Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

T.  <fe  Z  Clarkj  Edinburgh  ;  Scribner,  Wdford  A  Armstrong,  New  York  City, 
On  Christian  Commonwealth.     Translated  and  adapted,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Author,  from  the  Grerman  of  Dr.  Henry  W.  J.  Thiersch.    1877.    8vo.   pp.  272. 
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Ikberi  Carter  A  BroOhors,  New  York  CSiff, 

Bernardino  Ochino,  of  Siena :  a  Contribution  toward  the  History  of  ihe  Refor- 
mation. By  Karl  Benrath.  Translated  from  the  Grennan  by  Helen  Zimmem. 
With  an  Introductory  Preface  by  William  Arthur,  A.M.     870.    pp.  304. 

Pins,  Needles,  and  Old  Yams.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World." 
18T7.     Svo.     pp.  346. 

Little  and  Wise ,  or,  Sermons  to  Children.  By  Wm.  Wilberforoe  Newton,  Rec- 
tor of  St  Paul's  Church,  Boston.     IBll.    12mo.    pp.  36T. 

Servants  of  Christ  By  the  author  of  ''A  Basket  of  Barley-Loaves,'*  etc. 
1877.     12mo.     pp.  180. 

A  Hero  in  the  Battle  of  Life,  and  other  Brief  Memorials.  By  the  author  of 
"  Memorials  of  Oapt.  Headley  Vicars,"  etc.,  etc.     1877.     12mo.    pp.  168. 

Henry  Edit  <fe  Co.,  New  York  Oity. 

Practical  Botany,  Structural  and  Systematic:  the  latter  portion  being  An 
Analytical  Key  to  the  Wild  Flowering  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ordinary  Herbs, 
Sedges  and  Grasses  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  United  States  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. By  August  Koehler,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  City  of  New  York.    Copiously  Illustrated.     1876.    8vo.    pp.  700. 

Russia.  By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.,  Member  of  the  Imperial  BuBsian 
G^graphical  Society.     1877.    Large  8vo.    pp.  620. 

The  Carlyle  Anthology.  Selected  and  arranged  with  the  author's  sanction,  by 
Edward  Barrett.     1876.    8vo.    pp.  386. 

Leisure  Hour  Series. — The  Convicts  and  their  Children.  By  Berthold  Auer- 
bach.    Translated  by  Charles  T.  Brooks.     1877.     12mo.    pp.  281. 

Leisure  Hour  Series. — Lorley  end  Reinhard.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  Trans- 
lated by  Charles  T.  Brooks.    1877.     12mo.    pp.377. 

Leisure  Hour  Series. — Noblesse  Oblige.  By  the  author  of  "Mile.  Mori." 
1876.     12mo.    pp.  386. 

Leisure  Hour  Series,  the  Heritage  of  Langdale.  By  Mrs.  Alexander,  Author 
of  "  The  Wooing  O't.    1877.    pp.  431. 

G.  P.  Putncmi'd  Sons,  New  York  City. 

"The  Jukes;"  A  Study  in  Crime,  Pauperism,  Disease  and  Heredity.  Also 
Further  Studies  of  Criminals.  By  R.  L.  Dugdale,  Member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Prison  Association,  N.  Y.  With  an  Introduction  by  Eliaha  Harris, 
M.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association.  1877.  Pamphlet, 
8vo.    pp.  110. 

A  Discourse  of  matters  pertaining  to  Religion.  By  Theodore  Parker.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  by  Hannah  E.  Stevenson.     1877.     Pamphlet     12mo.    pp.  466. 

The  Plains  of  the  Great  West  and  their  Inhabitants;  being  a  Description  of 
the  Plains,  Game,  Indians,  etc.,  of  the  Great  North  American  Desert  By 
Richard  Irving  Dodge,  Lieut  Colonel  U.  S.  A.  With  an  Introduction  by  William 
Blackmore.    Illustrated.     Svo.    pp.  448.     1877. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly;  consisting  of  the  papers  relating  to  Sir  Roger  which 
were  originally  published  in  the  Spectator.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  John 
Habberton.     16mo.    pp.  130. 
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Church  Papers. — Sundry  EssaTS  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Church'and  Chris- 
tian  Societj.  By  Leonard  Woolsey  Baoon.  Geneva,  (Switzerland).  Pamphlet. 
1877.     12mo.     343. 

The  Best  Reading. — Hints  on  the  Selection  of  Books ;  or  the  Formation  of 
libraries,  Public  and  Private ;  on  Courses  of  Beading,  etc.  With  a  Classified 
Bibliography  for  Easy  Reference.  Fourth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  con- 
tinued to  August^  1876,  with  the  addition  of  Select  Lists  of  the  best  French. 
Gennan,  Spanish  and  Italian  Literature.  Edited  by  Frederic  Beecher  Perkins. 
1877.     8vo.     pp.  343. 

The  Cradle  of  the  Christ  A  study  in  Primitive  Christianity.  By  Octavius 
Brooks  Frothingham.     1877.     8vo.    pp.  233. 

The  Childhood  of  the  English  Nation ;  or  the  Beginnings  of  English  History. 
By  EUa  S.  Armitage.     1877.     12mo.    pp.  244. 

Burd  A  Houghton,  New  York  City;  Riverside  Press^  Cambridge;  H.  0.  HoughUm 

A  Co.,  Boston, 

Index  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Volumes  I-XXXVIH.  (1867-1876.)  1.  In- 
dex of  Articles;  a,  General  Articles;  5,  Editorial  Departments.  2.  Index  of 
Authors.     1877.     8vo.    pp.  104. 

Life  and  Times  of  William  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  First  Senator  in  Congress 
frcMn  Connecticut,  and  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York.  By  E.  Ed- 
wards Beardsley,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  St  Thomas's  Church,  New  Haven.  1876. 
8vo.    pp.  318. 

Colony  Ballads.  An  attempt  to  represent  something  of  the  spirit  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  separation  of  the  British  Colonies  of  Middle  North 
America  from  their  Mother  Country.    George  L.  Raymond.    1877.    12mo.    pp.96. 

History  of  Germany :  for  Junior  Classes.  By  Sutherland  Menzies,  author  of 
'*■  History  of  France."    With  colored  map  and  illustrations.     12mo.    pp.  344. 

Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham  and  the  New  Faith.    By  Edmund  C.  Stedman. 

1876.  12ma    pp.  60. 

J.  B  lAppincott  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Sons  of  Godwin.  A  Tragedy.  By  William  Leighton,  Jr.  1877.  12mo. 
pp.  188. 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Majolica  and  Fayence :  Italian,  Sicilian,  Majorcan,  Hispanomoresque,  and  Per- 
sian. By  Arthur  Beckwith.  With  Photo-Engraved  Illustrations.  1877.  12mo. 
pp.  186. 

A  Mad  World  and  its  Inhabitants.    By  Julius  Chambers.   1877.  }2mo.  pp.  228. 

The  Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  Fertilized  by  Insects.  By 
Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  ftc.    Second  Edition,  revised.    With  Dlustrations. 

1877.  8vo.     pp.  300. 

James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Harold;  a  Drama.     By  Alfred  Tennyson.     1877.     12mo.    pp.170. 
In  the  Levant    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.     1877.    8vo.    pp.  374. 

N  mbdts  A  Sons.,  New  York  City. 
The  Meaning  and  Power  of  Baptism.    By.  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Steams.   1877.   12mo. 
pp.  287. 
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Congregational  Publiahing  Society,  Boston,  Mom, 
Sketch  of  the  Rev.  David  Baoon.    By  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.    Reprint  from 

the  Congregational  Quarterly.     1876.     8yo.    pp.  104. 
The  Arabs  and  the  Turks.    Their  Origin  and  History,  their  Reli^on,  their 

Imperial  Greatness  in  the  past,  and  their  CJondition  at  the  Present  Time,  with 

chapters  on  the  other  Non-Ohristian  Tribes  of  Western  Asia.      3y  Kdson  L. 

Clark,  Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.     1876.     12mo.     pp.  326. 

Afaemillan  db  Co.,  London. 
Salvation  Here  and  Hereafter.    Sermons  and  Essays.     By  Rev.  John  Servioe. 
Minister  of  Inch.     Second  Edition.     12mo.    pp.  267.     1S77. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Imaginary  Conversations.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Fourth  Series.  Dia- 
logues of  Literary  Men  (continued).  Dialogues  of  Famous  Women,  and  Miscella- 
neous Dialogues.     8vo.     pp.  634. 

Ben  Milner's  Wooing.    By  Hohme  Lee.     I2mo.    pp.  258. 

Sappho.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Franz  Grillparzer.  Translated  by  Ellen 
Frothingham.     12mo.    pp.  136. 

Goethe's  West-Easterly  Divan.  Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
John  Weiss.     12mo.    pp.  264. 

W.  F.  Draper,  Andover. 

A  Statement  of  the  Natural  Sources  of  Theology ;  with  a  Discussion  of  their 
Validity,  and  of  Modem  Sceptical  Objections ;  to  which  is  added  an  Article  on 
the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis.  By  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Repnnted  from  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.    8vo.    pp.  139. 

The  Book  of  Psalms :  a  New  Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Ex- 
planatory and  Critical.  By  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Cannon  of  Lhandaff.  From  the  third  London  Edition.  8yo. 
In  two  volumes.     Vol.  i,  pp.  534.    Vol.  ii,  pp.  477. 

lAUte,  Brown  dh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines;  being  a 
continuation  of  "  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  Edited  by  William  Smith,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  and  Henry  Wace,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ecdesiastical  History  in  King's 
College,  London,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Volume  I.  A — ^D.  8vo.  pp.  914. 
1877. 

American  Tra^  Society,  Keto  York  City. 

Rowland  Hill :  His  Life,  Anecdotes,  and  Pulpit  Sayings.  By  Vernon  J.  Charles- 
worth.    With  an  Introduction  by  C.  H.  Spuigeon.     12mo.    pp.  297. 

American  Publishing  Co.,  ffartford,  Conn. 

The  True-Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  and  the  False  Blue  Laws 

Invented  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters.    To  which  are  added  specimens  of  the  Laws 

and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  other  Colonies  and  some  Blue  Laws  of  England  in 

the  reign  of  James  I.    Edited  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull    1876.    I2mo.    pp.  360. 

A.  Roman  db  Co.,  New  York  and  San  fYandsco. 
Archology :  or,  the  Science  of  Government    By  S.  V.  Blakeslee,  Oakland,  Oal 
1876.     12mo.     pp.  164. 
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Erratum.— Page  542,  8th  line  from  bottom,  read  BosenmvMer. 

SMITH,  ENGUSH  &  CO., 
BOOH8ELLGR8  AMD  IMPORTERS, 

[especially   OF   THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS] 
No.  7  I O  Arch  Street, PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

jg^  S.,  E.  &  CO.  have  on  hand  the  best  and  most  complete  assortment  of 
THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS  for  sale  in  the  country. 

^^  A.  new  Classified  Catalogue  lately  published,  which  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  1  or  25  cents. 

1^-  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  taken  in  exchange. 


THE  NEW  ENGLANDER. 


The  New  Englander  is  a  Quarterly  Review,  established  in 
1843,  in  New  Haven,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  in  every  department  of  Theology,  Literature, 
and  Politics,  and  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  New  England 
views.  In  each  Number  there  are  full  notices  of  the  publications 
which  have  appeared  during  the  preceding  three  months. 

The  New  Englander  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  ablest  wri- 
ters among  the  sons  of  New  England,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  published  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  Quarterly  Numbers,  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Price,  Four  Dollars  per  an- 
num, and  12  cents  for  postage;  which,  according  to  the  new  Post 
Office  regulations,  must  be  prepaid  in  New  Haven. 

The  New  Englander  for  1877  will  be  sent  to  Home  and  For- 
<5ign  Missionaries,  and  to  theological  students  in  Theological  Sem- 
inaries, for  |2,  and  12  cents  for  prepaying  postage  in  New  Haven. 

Price  of  a  set  of  the  New  Englander  with  Index  volume, 
unbound  is  |60.        Address,  inclosing  money  in  a  postal  order, 

WIIiIiIAM  L.  KINGSLEY,  PubUsher, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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New  Englander  Advertiser, 


TO  MANUFACTURERS. 


THE  OHAMBEB  OF  OOMMEBOE  OF  THE  OITT  OF 
NEW  HAVEN, 

Takes  ffveat  pleasure  in  ealHng  the  aitenHon  of  tnanufac' 
turers  in  aU  parts  of  the  eoutUry,  and  of  aU  persons  who 
eonien^piate  engayifig  in  the  husiness  of  manufaeturing^  to 
the  unsurpassed  advantages  and  faeiUHes  afforded  bp  the 
citv  of  New  Haven  for  the  production  of  aU  ntanufacmred 
articles  at  a  nUnin^un^  eost^  and  for  the  quick  nunrkcting  o/ 
such  goods  at  a  minimum  eoppense. 

RBAD  AMD  NOTB 

OurelaUy  thm  feUowing  lUtMOMit  oT  fiwU  brldly  Mttfaf  fcwtli  tlM  adTan- 
UgM of  N«w HsTMi  u  a  looatioii Ibri 


First.  The  oitj  of  New  HaTen,  well  known  by  ito  suggestiTa  and  graoaful 
name  of  the  City  of  Ehna,  is  moat  favorably  located  upon  a  broad  plain  of  ligfat» 
dry  soil,  between  two  rivers,  and  at  the  head  of  a  good  harbor,  whoae  whanres 
are  accessible  to  all  coasting  Tessels,  and  most  foreign  vessels  and  all  steamboats, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Second.  The  dty  has  a  population  of  60,000  souls,  oomprised  of  variona  nation- 
alities, chief  of  which  are  the  American,  Irish,  German,  Israelite,  Sootoh,  English 
and  Italian,  and  embracing  a  large,  intelligent  and  sidllful  body  of  medianica  and 
artizans. 

Third.  It  is  now  a  large  manufacturing  center,  in  which  are  some  of  the  most 
extensive  manufactories  in  the  country,  whose  productions  attract,  not  only  the 
attention  of  tiie  whole  Union,  but  of  the  civilized  world,  directing  trade  and  inquiry 
from  people  everywhere  to  this  place,  and  giving  to  the  dty  a  wide-spread  reputa- 
tion as  a  manufacturing  town,  a  thing  of  itself  of  g^reat  advantage  to  new  manu- 
factories. 

Ibtarth.  Six  railroads  enter  the  dty,  five  of  which  are  main  Unes  and  pass 
through  many  important  towns.  Over  these  six  roads  are  run  daily  seventy 
passenger  traius,  and  fourteen  passenger  trains  run  daUy,  each  way,  from  the  dty 
to  New  York.  Three  Bteamb«>acs  also  run  daily  to  New  York,  carrying  passengers 
and  freight,  and  in  addition  three  steamboats  for  flighting  are  employed.  The 
dty  is  within  two  and  one-quarter  hours'  ride  of  New  York,  five  of  Boatoa,  six  of 
Philadelphia  and  twelve  of  Washington. 

Fifth.  The  dty  has  a  new,  elegant  and  oommodious  union  passenger  depot 
centrally  located;  all  the  fteight  depots  are  at  convenient  points  and  oonunodkNis 
in  character.  Six  horse  railroads  connect  all  parts  of  the  dty  with  the  suburbs 
and  the  immediately  outlying  villages. 

Sixih.  The  city  has  seven  national  banks  and  two  stale  banks,  and  one  bsnkfaig 
company  and  three  savings  banks.     The  discount  banks  have  a   capital  of 

14,764.000  and  a  surplus  of  $1,662,000,  making  a  capital  for  loaning  purposes  of 
6,426,000,  which  is  readily  loaned  on  good  paper  at  reasonable  rates,  and  liberai 
accommodations  are  extended  to  mauufaoturera  Savings  banks  loan  upon  real 
estate  at  six  per  cent  The  banks  are  among  the  safest  and  most  careAiIly 
managed  of  any  in  the  country. 

SeueiUh.  The  dty,  from  the  date  of  its  charter  in  1784,  has  been  under  an  honest 
and  uQCorrupt  municipal  control,  and  the  result.is  that  to^y  the  debt  of  the  dty 
proper  is  but  $789,000,  and  the  total  debt  of  the  dty  and  town  is  only  $1,400,000; 
a  mudi  smaller  indebtedness  than  any  owed  by  any  dty  in  the  Union  of  like 
size,  and  less  than  that  owed  by  many  dties  smaller  in  size.  In  harmony  with 
the  recent  sweeping  reductions  in  values,  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  real 
property  has  twice  been  reduced  ten  per  cent,  making  a  total  reduction  of  ten 
millions,  and  leaving  a  grand  list  of  $48,000,000,  upon  which  is  laid  a  tax  of  a 
mill  and  a  half,  which  raises  a  revenue  suffldent  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  poor, 
care  of  parks,  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  sewers,  pavements,  sklewalks  and 
bridges ;  maintainance  of  the  police,  fire  and  health  departments,  snd  the  support 
of  the  public  schools,  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings;  the  payment  of  the 
state  tax  and  of  interest  on  the  debt  of  town  and  dty. 
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Mghik.  In  addition  to  the  above  itatement  of  debt  and  taxation,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  dtj  has  a  beautiAil  and  imposing  City  Hall,  containing  its  public 
offices  and  yaults,  a  fine  structure  for  the  police  force,  station  and  court,  an  equally 
floe  Ck>ttrt  House,  and  a  large  jail  complete  in  every  respect,  and  that  all  these 
buildings^  beside  being  ornaments  to  the  city  and  having  every  modem  oonven- 
ienoe,  are  all  paid  for.  In  addition  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  city  is  well 
sewered  and  paved,  having  thirty-two  miles  of  sewers,  twelve  and  one-half  miles 
of  street  pavement,  and  seventy-five  miles  of  streets  provided  with  sidewalk,  and 
a  fire  alarm  telegraph  and  alarm  bells.  The  adjoining  rivers  are  well  supplied 
with  bridges,  mostly  of  iron  and  of  reoent  erection,  and  the  railroad  companies 
maintain  all  bridges  over  their  tracks.  These  improvements  are  all  paid  for. 
These  facts  should  constitute  an  alluring  inducement  to  any  manufacturer  seeking 
a  location  where  the  present  debt  is  small,  taxes  are  light,  and  future  taxation 
seems  sure  of  being  even  less ;  and  this  with  all  city  improvements  keeping  fuUy 
abreast  with  the  demands  of  the  times  and  the  needs  of  the  people. 

NmOL  The  city  is  the  tieat  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the 
country,  which,  besides  its  academical  department,  has  a  large  and  very  important 
sdentiflc  school,  a  medical  school,  a  law  school,  an  art  school  and  a  theological 
aeminaiy.  in  which  there  are  in  attendance  annually  more  than  a  thousand  young 
men  seddng  instruction.  There  are  also  several  of  the  best  ladies*  seminaries  in 
d»  country  here,  and  several  excellent  private  preparatory  schools.  Besides,  the 
ci^  maintains  a  system  of  public  schools  unsurpassed  by  any.  Schools  of  the 
best  chaiaoter,  freely  accessible  to  the  humblest  and  poorest  child  in  the  dty,  are 
kept  in  twenty-seven  school-houses,  of  which  the  city  owns  twenty-one,  all  accom- 
modating ten  thousand  pupil&  Of  these  houses,  ten  are  large,  fine,  brick  structures, 
aoooounodating  abont  six  Ikundred  pupils  each.  The  dty  has  no  school  indebtedness. 
These  educati<mal  advantages  should  prove  serious  attractions  to  any  manufacturer 
having  a  family  of  children  whom  he  desires  to  give  a  flrsc  dass  education  at  the 
lowest  cost,  and  retain  his  children  under  his  own  roof  during  their  schooling  days. 

IhnOL  The  dty  abounds  with  excdlent  and  convenient  sites  for  manufactories 
upon  the  harbor,  shore  and  elsewhere,  which  can  be  purchased  at  low  prices,  the 
best  of  bride  can  be  had  very  cheap  and  in  large  quantities,  and  building  is  now 
contracted  for  at  astonishingly  low  rates.  The  place  is  an  important  cml  depot, 
to  whidi  a  half  a  million  tons  of  coal  are  brought  annually  and  sold  at  wholesale 
to  mann&cturers  at  very  low  prices.  Building  lots  for  mechanics  can  readily  be 
had  upon  streets  dose  to  the  horse  railroads,  upon  terms  that  will  enable  them  to 
secure  comfortable  homes  at  a  cost  ranging  from  (1,000  to  $2,500,  much  of  which 
oan  be  arranged  to  remain  upon  mortgage  at  six  per  cent 

EUvetUh.  The  dty  is  amply  supplied  with  wtiter  for  fire,  manufacturing  and 
domestic  purposes,  ftimished  by  a  private  corporation  at  rates  f\illy  as  low  as 
those  in  other  dties.  The  company  draw  from  inexhaustible  sources,  chiefly  f¥om 
Mill  River,  with  four  reservoirs  or  lakes  located  on  high  hills  as  an  auxiliary  sup- 
ply. The  water  mains  extend  through  one  hundred  miles  of  streeta  The  fire 
department  is  completely  equipped  with  seven  steam  fire  engines  with  hose  carts, 
hose,  hook  and  ladders,  all  drawn  by  horses,  seven  large  brick  engine  houses,  and 
an  other  equipments.  The  department  is  under  a  most  effident  and  successful 
management 

flptti^  The  topography,  soil,  drainage  and  other  natural  conditions  are  emi- 
nentiy  favorable  to  health,  and  the  result  is  shown  by  the  death  rate,  which  is 
oae  of  the  lowest  among  the  older  cities  of  its  size  in  the  country.  Tbe  scientific 
school,  with  its  chemical  laboratories,  fadlities  for  investigation,  draughting,  etc., 
has  long  been  of  great  value  to  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  city. 

TMrleaUh,  The  dty  enjoys  excellent  fadlities  for  exporting  goods  to  foreign 
countries,  particularly  to  those  where  there  is  now  springing  up  a  demand  for 
American  goods.  -This  m  a  field  of  great  importance,  and  those  manufMCturers 
who  early  turn  their  attention  to  it  will  get  from  it  rich  retuma  Manufacturers 
already  located  here,  while  enabled  to  get  every  advantage  from  the  foreign  mar- 
Icet,  can  also  readily  secure  tiieir  share  of  western  and  southern  trade,  owing  to 
the  rates  of  freight  bemg  arranged  upon  most  favorable  terms,  and  to  all  New 
Boglaod  fireight  can  be  sent  as  cheaply  as  from  Boston,  which  places  the  city  upon 
equal  terms  with  the  other  New  England  towns. 

Manufacturers  who  desire  more  detailed  information  are  requested  to  address 
B.  3.  Whbblsb,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Abticle  L— relation   OP  THE   STUDENT-LIFE  TO 
HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY. 

It  is  certainly  a  popular  notioa,  if  not  an  error,  that  study 
is  not  conducive  to  health  and  longevity. 

This  notion  prevails  no  doubt  because  very  often  ambitious 
young  men  or  women  abuse  themselves  by  over-study,  and  are 
either  blighted,  or  blotted  out  of  existence ;  and  then  a  pro- 
found impression  falls  upon  the  community,  and  the  unfair 
inference  is  made  that  the  normal  and  ordinary  mental  work  is 
the  dangerous  element  And  the  fact  that  the  teacher  and  the 
elei^man,  the  typical  scholars  of  the  past,  are  so  generally 
out  of  active  service  before  they  become  old,  leads  to  the  hasty 
generalization  that  brain  work  does  not  allow  men  to  live  to 
old  ag& 

But  in  this  day  of  accurate  analysis,  when  the  results  of 
social  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  science  must  be  arrived  at 
by  the  tests  of  facts  and  figures,  this  method  of  research  shows 
that  bard  and  normal  brain-work  as  much  promotes  bodily 
health  and  long  life  as  do  the  other  more  generally  accepted 
factors  of  health. 
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The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  show  not  only  that  intellect- 
ual labor  is  favorable  to  good  health  and  a  ]ong  life  in  a 
general  way,  but  that  the  greatest  thinkers  generally  lead  the 
longest  lives.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  this  fact  is  true,  will 
be  noticed. 

''  A  paper  was  read  several  years  ago  before  the  members  of 
a  society  in  London,  in  which  the  author  maintained  that  men- 
tal labor  was  never  injurious  to  a  perfectly  healthy  organiza- 
tion, and  that  the  numerous  cases  of  break-down  which  are 
commonly  attributed  to  excessive  brain-work,  are  due,  in  real- 
ity, to  the  previous  operation  of  diseasa" 

When  a  child  is  bom  among  us  we  know  not  how  many  will 
be  the  days  and  years  of  tte  lifa  But  when  we  group  together 
a  large  number  of  births  we  are  able  to  say  what  will  be  the 
probable  duration  of  their  lives,  if  born  at  the  same  stated 
period.  Thus,  for  the  year  1876,  in  Massachusetts,  this  period 
was  80  (29.81)  years.  For  the  whole  United  States  during  the 
decennial  period  ending  with  1870  the  probability  of  life  from 
birth  was  89.26  years.  In  England  the  expectation  of  life  from 
birth  is  nearly  41  (40.86)  years ;  and  in  Sweden  it  is  48  years. 

These  statements,  however,  apply  mostly  to  the  early  period 
of  life ;  to  that  time  when  the  multitudinous  perils  of  infancy, 
helplessness,  inexperience,  and  disease  have  full  sway ;  to  that 
portion  of  existence  when  one  half  of  the  race  pass  away. 
For  at  this  period  the  wants  of  the  individual  are  purely  v^e- 
tative ;  to  eat,  sleep,  develop,  and  mature  the  physical  powers, 
are  the  occupations  of  childhood  and  youtL  Mental  labor 
hence  should  not  come  in  prominently  as  a  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem under  discussion  at  this  stage;  but  we  should  rather  find 
out  the  length  of  life  after  this  vegetative  period ;  we  should 
seek  to  know  the  length  of  life  as  affected  by  various  causes 
afier  the  physical  condition  has  been  essentially  established. 

A  somewhat  general  idea  pervades  the  community  that  after 
a  person  has  lived  twenty  years,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
live  to  be  fifty  years  old. 

Dr.  William  Farr  says,  in  1876:  "The  mean  lifetime  in  the 
healthiest  districts  of  England,  and  in  the  healthiest  ranks,  is 
forty-nine  years;  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  it  exceeds  fifty  years," 
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In  the  State  of  Massachasetts  for  thirty  years  past  a  careful 
record  has  been  kept  of  the  length  of  life  of  the  different  occu- 
pations ;  of  the  ages  at  which  all  the  members  of  these  occu- 
pations died,  and  it  is  found  that  this  age  was  nearly  fifty-one 
(50.81)  years.  Of  these  occupations  the  farmer  lived  decidedly 
the  longest  He  who  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  his  occupation 
is  nearest  to  a  complete  obedience  of  the  laws  of  nature :  who 
is  much  in  the  open  air,  eats  plain  and  well-cooked  food,  is 
not  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  machinery,  travel,  intemperance 
from  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  the  undue  calls  upon  his  nerve- 
force  ;  he  it  is  who  certainly  ought  to  have  the  blessings  of  a 
long  and  healthy  lifa  He  it  is  of  whom  the  poet  says:  "0 
fortunatoa  nimium^  sua  si  bona  noruit  agricolas.^^ 

The  next  occupation  in  length  of  life  is  that  of  '^  active 
mechanics  abroad,"  that  limited  class  of  civil  engineers,  ma- 
chinists, who  set  up  and  place  in  order  and  exhibition  the  most 
perfect  kinds  of  machinery ;  who  are  the  superior  minds  among 
machinists  and  artificers,  and  are  not  greatly  occupied  in  man- 
ual labor;  who  travel  considerably;  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
luxuries  of  a  change  of  scene  and  life,  are  well  fed  and  in  such 
positions  as  to  be  able  well  to  take  care  of  themselvea  Their 
average  years  of  life  were  fifty-two  (62*49). 

The  third  occupation,  and  that  very  near  in  longevity  to  the 
one  just  mentioned,  is  the  professional,  embracing  the  clergy- 
man, lawyer,  physician,  editor,  and  teacher.  The  number  of 
years  of  life  given  to  this  occupation  is  nearly  fifty-one  (60.98). 

Thus  out  of  the  ten  occupations  as  classified  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities,  we  find  the  brain  worker  to  stand  only  the 
third  in  the  list,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  "  cultivators  of 
the  earth,"  standing  within  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  second 
class  in  long  life. 

Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  in  the  year  1888,  gathered  together 
the  ages  at  death  of  827  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men 
who  had  then  lived,  and  found  their  average  age  to  be  a  little 
more  than  67  (57.86)  years.  Dr.  S.  M.  Beard,  in  1878,  forty 
years  later,  gathered  a  similar  list  numbering  500  and  found 
the  age  increased  to  sixty-four  (64.28)  years,  almost  to  that  of 
the  New  England  farmer.  In  Madden's  Infirmities  of  Genius^ 
the  names  of  246  illustrious  persons  are  given  who  at  their 
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death  gave  an  average  of  sixty-six  years.  Dr.  Toner  has  found 
that  2,000  physicians  in  the  United  States  gave  an  average 
length  of  life  of  68.89  years.  850  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  averaged  68.50  years  at  death. 

Dr.  Beard  says :  "  The  average  age  of  lawyers  in  Massacha- 
setts  was  found  to  be  56.11  years;  in  Bhode  Island  43.75. 
They  do  not  stand  so  high  on  the  list  as  clergymen,  and  yet 
they  are  healthier  as  well  as  longer-lived  than  most  of  the 
mechanics  and  laborers." 

Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson  says  of  the  legal  profession  :  '^  In  both 
branches  of  their  profession  they  attain  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  life."  And  of  the  clerical  profession :  "  As  the  cleigy 
generally  are  from  the  first  provided  for,  poorly  enough,  truly, 
yet  with  sufficient  to  meet  their  simple  necessities^  as  they  live 
temperately,  have  few  temptations  for  ambition  and  personal 
display,  and  have  no  urgent  reasons  for  breaking  their  natural 
rest,  they  continue  long-lived,  and  remain  at  their  avocation 
often  to  the  end  of  their  days." 

Dr.  Tuttle,  President  of  Wabash  College,  collated  the  ages  at 
death  of  2,442  cleiigymen  of  different  denominations,  showing 
the  average  age  to  be  '^  a  little  over  61  years."  He  also  found 
the  ages  of  408  individuals,  who  died  above  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  were  not  clergymen,  to  be  a  little  over  fifty-one 
years. 

Dr.  Quint  says  the  average  age  of  Congr^ational  ministers 
of  Massachusetts  for  twenty  consecutive  ('54  to  74)  years  has 
been  sixty-two  years,  six  months,  and  twenty -two  days.  The 
Congregational  ministers  who  died  in  Massachusetts  in  1375 
were  sixty-nine  years  old,  on  the  average. 

Dr.  Beard  says :  ^^  Of  417  clergymen  whose  names  are  re- 
corded in  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary^  their  average  age 

was  65.70,  and  of  these  thirteen  lived  to  be  over  90 

Of  840  clerical  graduates  of  Harvard  College  the  average  age 
was  68.62  years.  From  statistics  gathered  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  above,  it  appears  that  mechanics  and  laboring 
men  of  all  classes  die  before  they  are  fifty,  while  those  engaged 
in  printing,  painting,  and  those  who  labor  in  unnatural  posi- 
tions, in  over-heated  rooms,  do  not  attain  an  average  of  forty- 
five.    A  vast  difference  surely,  and  one  that  can  be  explained 
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on  no  theory  but  that  of  the  pre^mineiit  healtbf  ulness  of  intel- 
lectual toiL" 

Dr.  Guy,  an  English  writer,  says,  "  Men  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions seem  to  have  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  tradesmen  and 
laborers :  the  medical  man  living  74.60  years,  the  clergyman 
living  70.26,  lawyers  and  judges  67.00. 

The  investigations  of  a  Berlin  physician  give  an  average 
life  of  clergymen  sixty-five  years,  merchants  sixty-two,  clerks 
and  &rmers  sixty-one,  military  men  fifty-nine,  lawyers  fifty- 
eight,  artists  fifty -seven,  and  medical  men  fifty-six. 

The  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  written  nearly  a  century  ago,  says: 
"  An  extraordinary  number  of  instances  (of  longevity)  may  be 
found  among  the  hermits  and  monks;"  also  deep  thinking  phi- 
losophers have  at  all  times  been  distinguished  by  their  great 
age,  especially  when  their  philosophy  was  occupied  in  the  study 
of  nature.  Even  in  modern  times  philosophers  seem  to  have 
obtained  this  preeminence  and  the  deepest  thinkers  appear  in 
that  respect  to  have  enjoyed  in  a  higher  d^ree  the  fruits  of 
their  mental  tranquillity." 

A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Guy,  of  London,  ascertained  the  age  at 
death  of  9,600  Englishrn^n  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  their 
employments.  These  he  grouped  together  in  ten-year  periods, 
and  found  that  the  largest  number  of  tradesmen  died  in  the  ten 
year  periods  of  forty  to  fifty,  and  fifty  to  sixty,  while  the  group 
of  professional  people  did  not  show  the  largest  number  of  deaths 
until  the  ten-year  periods  of  sixty  to  seventy,  and  seventy  to 
eighty,  thus  giving  greater  longevity  to  the  classes  that  used 
the  brain  more  and  the  body  less. 

A  similar  table  of  Dr.  Guy  compares  the  ages  of  these  three 
classes,  professional  men  (69*81)  sixty  years,  tradesmen  (48*84) 
forty-nine  years,  and  the  art&an  (48*06)  forty-eight  years. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  says :  *'  The  diseases  which  afiect  the 
professional  classes  vary  rather  in  degree  than  in  character,  and 
are  exceedingly  limited ;  for  when  the  labor  of  the  brain  is 
carried  on  with  evenness,  and  order,  and  generalization,  brain 
work  is  healthy  work.  The  brain  is  the  most  enduring  of 
oiigans ;  the  organ  that  admits  of  the  most  change ;  the  organ 
that  requires  the  most  change ;  the  organ  that  can  rest  in  its 
jaded  parts  and  work  in  parts  that  are  not  jaded  at  one  and  the 
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same  time.    Mental  work,  and  even  hard  mental  work,  is  there- 
fore conducive  to  health,  of  life,  and  length  of  days." 

Speaking  of  the  **  higher  class  men  of  letters,**  he  says :  '^  The 
labor  they  follow  never  need  be  injurious  to  the  physical  organ- 
ism, and  the  length  of  life  that  has  favored  some  of  the  most 
laborious  original  writers  and  thinkers,  is  proof  direct  that 
danger  does  not  of  itself  lie  in  the  work." 

'*I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,"  says  Hamerton,  "that 
literary  work  acts  simply  as  a  strong  stimulant  In  moderate 
quantities  it  is  not  only  innocent,  but  decidedly  beneficial ;  in 
excess  it  acts  like  poison  on  the  nervous  system.  What  consti- 
tutes excess,  every  man  has  to  find  out  by  his  own  experience/' 

A  comparison  of  the  time  lost  from  work  on  account  of  sick- 
ness by  the  community  at  large,  and  by  the  students  of  Amherst 
college,  illustrates  this  subject  Dr.  Jarvis  says,  that  in  Europe 
among  the  ages  and  classes  of  working  people,  each  individual 
annually  loses  nineteen  to  twenty  days  by  sickness.  The 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  state  that  within  its  common- 
wealth for  the  year  1872  each  productive  person  lost  thirteen 
days  by  sickness.  To  the  student  of  Amherst  College  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  during  term  time,  the  average  loss  of  time  on 
account  of  sickness  to  each  man  has  been  less  than  three  days, 
(2*60).  And  if  we  add  the  vacations,  calling  them  one-fourth 
of  the  year,  and  average  the  amount  of  time  over  the  whole  year, 
we  shall  then  have  for  the  Amherst  student  less  than  (8*60) 
days  of  sickness,  to  contrast  with  his  English  brothers  of  nine- 
teen days,  and  his  fellow  citizen  of  thirteen  day& 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  causes  affecting  the  health  of 
the  scholar.  It  is  one  of  the  axioms  in  Hygiene  that  the  whole 
body  and  every  organ  in  it  must  be  put  to  its  normal^  harmoni- 
ous, and  legitimate  use.  If  any  organ  is  not  given  its  proper 
use  it  diminishes  in  size  and  power,  of  course  does  not  properly 
perform  its  functions,  and  hence  disturbs  the  harmony  of  func- 
tion in  the  whole  body  and  renders  it  somewhere  liable  to 
disease.  And  if  any  portions  are  overworked,  the  blood  and 
nerve  force  needlessly  expended  deprive  other  portions  of  their 
normal  supply,  and  disease  will  probably  be  the  result  Man's 
brain  weighs  forty-nine  and  one-half  ounces,  and  receives  from 
one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  all  the  blood  in  the  body  in  the  course 
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of  its  circulation.  Hence  we  can  easily  believe  that  disturbance 
in  blood  circulation  of  the  brain  must  create  disorder  somewhere 
in  the  organism.  A  few  serious  accidents  have  from  time  to 
time  happened  to  men,  where  a  portion  of  the  skull  has  been 
torn  away  and  the  more  apparent  actions  of  the  brain  could  be 
seen  by  an  observer.  In  these  cases  it  was  found  that  during 
sleep  or  mental  inactivity  the  brain  did  not  receive  so  large  a 
supply  of  blood  as  when  in  the  waking  or  active  state. 

On  the  other  hand  during  emotional  or  mental  excitement 

the  brain  seemed  engorged  with  blood,  and  tended  to  protrude 

from  the  bony  orifice.     Again  the  headaches  aggravated  by 

physical  or  mental  exertion  show  us  that  an  excess  of  blood  in 

the  brain  produces  pain,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  disease,  just 

as  a  burning,  throbbing  felon,  or  boil,  shows  the  same  thing. 

An  example  on  the  other  side  is  in  a  severe  blow  upon  the 

head,  a  bodily  &11  or  bruise,  which  so  affects  the  heart  that  an 

insufficient  supply  of  blood  is  furnished  to  the  nerve  centers, 

and  this  causes  fainting,  or  unconsciousness  of  the  brain.    A 

large  loss  of  blood  from  an  open  wound  shows  the  same  thing. 

The  physiological  fact  then  seems  perfectly  plain  that  every 

organ  of  the  body  must  have  its  proper  amount  of  blood,  that 

normal  work  in  every  organ  will  give  this  supply,  and  without 

it  we  shall  expect  a  general  or  partial  disturbance  in  the  body. 

Now  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 

of  the  mind,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it     So  that 

when  we  think  or  study  we  call  for  the  proper  supply  of  blood 

in  the  brain,  since  thought  is  the  function,  or,  as  some  would 

say,  secretion  of  the  brain.     If  the  blood  is  thus  normally 

furnished  then  we  may  expect  better  thinking,   and  better 

general  bodily  health  than  if  blood  goes  elsewhere  than  to  the 

brain. 

The  kindred  thought  is  better  expressed  by  another,  who 
says,  '^Functional  activity  within  limits  tends,  to  the  vigor  and 
self  preservation  of  an  organ,  and  of  the  body  to  which  the 
organ  belongs."  Dr.  Farr  of  England  in  speaking  of  occupation 
as  aflTecting  the  health  of  his  country  people,  says,  "  All  would 
no  doubt  be  better  if  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain  had  their  due 
share  of  activity.  The  point  then  to  be  made  here,  is,  that  vig- 
orous study  is  healthful  because  it  gives  a  full  supply  of  blood 
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to  the  brain,  and  hence  a  generous  activity  to  this  most  impor- 
tant organ. 

The  temperament  of  the  scholar  tends  to  health  and  longevity. 
No  matter  of  what  temperament  a  person  may  be  born,  there  is 
no  question  that  habits  of  study  tend  to  develop  what  must  be 
termed — for  want  of  a  better  name — nervous  tendencies  in  the 
individual.  For  however  prudent  and  careful  of  general  health 
the  student  may  be,  the  predominating  use  of  the  brain  must 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  functional  activity  of  all  the 
nerve  organs.  And  are  not  the  ideals  of  the  poet,  painter,  and 
sculptor  molded  in  the  nervous  phase  of  organization  when  he 
wishes  to  represent  the  higher  intellectual,  or  the  spiritual  type 
of  human  or  divine  nature  ?  And  are  not  our  living  scholars, 
literary  men,  and  thinkers  generally,  of  a  nervous  caste  of  tem- 
perament, or  at  least  blended  with  the  sanguine?  Should 
however  the  nervous  habit  preponderate  in  the  scholar,  are  not 
the  sanguine  and  phlegmatic  colorings  of  character  equally 
valuable  to  certainly  the  normal  man  7 

To  persons  mainly  employed  in  the  out  door  and  muscular 
work  of  life,  the  v^etative  force  must  somewhat  exceed  the 
nervous  and  spiritual.  He  who  breathes  the  most  and  fastest, 
who  sweats  the  most,  whose  muscles  are  renewed  the  oftenest, 
must  have  more  nourishing  food,  air,  and  water,  than  be  who 
with  the  body  more  at  rest  uses  up  the  delicate  tissues  and 
organs  at  rapid  rates.  To  the  thinker  a  preponderance  of  brain 
tissues,  or  function  at  least,  is  as  much  to  be  expected,  as  are 
condensed  and  trained  muscles  of  the  athlete  and  strong  laboring 
man. 

The  arrangement  of  man's  diseases  is  in  general  that  of  five 
classes;  first,  the  Zymotic^  those  induced  by  a  poisonous  influ- 
ence  from  without ;  second,  the  Consiiiutional^  those  dependent 
upon  imperfect  physical  organization;  third,  the  Local,  the 
result  of  disease  affecting  one  or  more  organs;  fourth,  the 
Developmental,  and  fifth,  the  Violint. 

In  Massachusetts  for  the  past  thirty-two  years,  the  first  class, 
including  the  fevers,  scarlatina,  small  pox,  diphtheria,  dysentery, 
cholera  and  similar  diseases  has  destroyed  more  than  twenty- 
eight  (28  27)  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  second  class, 
including  rheumatism,  dropsy,  cancer,  syphilis,  scrofula,  and 
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lung  consumption,  has  removed  nearly  twenty-eight  (27*89)  per 
cent,  while  the  third  class  including  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
longs  as  well  as  of  the  nervous  system  claims  not  quite  twenty- 
four  (28-80)  per  cent  Or  if  we  group  together  our  diseases  a 
little  differently,  we  find  that  the  miasmatic,  which  includes  the 
most  common  inflammatory  and  acute  diseases,  has  during  this 
same  period  carried  off  nearly  twenty-eight  (27*75)  per  cent, 
while  diseases  of  the  striclJiy  nervous  system  have  taken  but 
nine  (8*69)  per  cent  of  the  population. 

By  the  last  United  States  census  we  find  that  during  the  year 
1870,  492,263  persons  died.  And  while  188,684,  or  forty  per 
cent  of  these  were  taken  away  by  the  zymotic  and  constitutional 
diseases,  only  60,456  or  twelve  per  cent  were  removed  by  ner^ 
Tous  diseases. 

The  point  then  to  be  made  from  this  heavy  array  of  facts  and 
figures,  is,  that  even  if  brain  work  does  tend  to  produce  more 
highly  colored  phases  of  the  nervous  temperament,  yet  the  dis- 
eases which  follow  this  temperament  in  the  adult  period  of  life 
carry  off  but  a  small  part  of  the  population.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  diseases,  like  plants,  can  only  .thrive  on  their  own  peculiar 
soil.  The  thin  wiry  person  of  skin  and  bone,  is  not  likely  to 
die  of  apoplexy ;  and  the  beef-eating,  beer-guzzling  loafer  need 
have  no  fear  of  wasting  lung  consumption.  It  is  one  of  the 
compensations  of  nature,  that  while  marked  temperaments  are 
afflicted  with  their  peculiar  diseases  they  are  generally  sure  not 
to  be  harrassed  with  those  peculiar  to  diverse  temperaments. 
Nervous  invalids  escape  plague,  pestilence,  and  fevers,  which 
would  kill  at  first  contact  a  full  fed,  robust,  and  hearty  man. 
So  that  while  a  scholar  s  life  may  render  him  more  susceptible 
to  the  rare  forms  of  diseases  of  a  nervous  nature,  this  same  life 
is  almost  an  assurance  against  the  more  common,  inflammatory, 
and  apparently  powerful  destroyers  of  human  life.  "Strength 
is  often  weakness,  and  weakness  becomes  strength ;  we  are  saved 
through  debility." 

Scholars  Uve  more  in  accordance  with  hygienic  and  sanitary 
loLvos  than  do  other  people.  The  common  usages  and  require- 
ments of  society  place  them  in  use  of  better  food,  give  them 
warmer  houses  and  better  ventilated,  keep  them  from  unhealthy 
and  poisonous  exhalations,  and  afford  them  a  relaxation,  vaca- 
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tion,  and  variety  in  life,  both  mental  and  physical,  which  greatly 
tends  to  insure  their  health.  To  tradespeople,  mechanics,  form- 
ers, and  workers  generally,  there  is  a  greater  monotony  and 
tedium  of  daily  work  than  to  the  scholar.  The  proportion  of 
these  who  are  ill  fed,  poorly  clothed,  improperly  housed,  exposed 
to  vice,  passion,  and  intemperance,  is  far  greater  than  those  who 
at  the  office  or  study  table  commune  with  the  best  work  of  the 
minds  of  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  scholar  does  not  live  in  a 
crowd,  and  thus  become  exposed  to  accidents  and  temptations; 
he  is  much  by  himself ;  he  is  led  to  more  calm  reflections  and 
to  a  better  self-preservation. 

And  whether  it  seems  invidious  or  no,  society  most  certainly 
does  regard  the  literary  man — the  scholar — with  more  tender- 
ness, more  desire  to  keep  him  aloof  from  the  rough  usage  of  the 
world,  than  it  does  her  other  classes.  Every  body  does  seem 
to  care  for  the  so  called  educated  persons,  be  they  men  or  women ; 
very  much  as  the  hive  of  bees  treat  their  queen,  or  as  civilized 
man  everywhere  carefully  provides  for  and  attends  to  womaa 
The  world  will  hold  an  umbrella  over  a  scholar,  when  it  says 
to  every  body  else  hold  your  own.  Dr.  Farr  says,  "  The  clergy 
lead  a  comfortable,  domestic,  moral,  and  temperate  life,  in 
healthy  parsonages,  and  their  lives  are  good  in  the  insurance 
sense.'* 

The  scholar  has  a  better  chance  of  long  life  because  he  has  a 
larger  liberty.  After  the  rudimentary  work  of  education  is 
over,  when  school  and  college  bells  and  rules  can  be  ignored, 
the  scholar  has  a  great  control  over  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  his  work.  His  hardest  work  may  be  done  when  and  where 
he  will.  If  not  in  the  mood  for  work  to-day,  he  can  do  more 
when  he  is  in  the  mood  for  it.  If  sickness  or  social  duties 
claim  him  now,  he  can  supplement  this  work  when  health  and 
friends  do  not  demand.  The  scholar  can  economise  his  time, 
employ  his  resources,  make  his  demands  on  others  with  a  far 
greater  degree  of  freedom,  than  can  the  man  who  is  cramped 
within  the  hours,  methods,  and  etiquette  of  business,  and 
common  toil.  Hence  the  great  relief  from  worry,  waiting  the 
movements  of  others,  the  red  tape  and  restrictions  that  ever 
hinder  the  muscle  worker.  Scholars  when  fairly  embarked  in 
the  business  of  life,  need  not  so  much  mental  urging  to  their 
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work,  as  does  the  man  who  follows  the  factory  bell,  or  the  rain 
and  sanshine  of  seed  time  and  harvest  And  while  without 
doubt  man  is  by  nature  a  lazy  animal,  and  ever  needs  a 
healthy  stimulus  for  his  work,  yet  the  effect  of  this  upon  his 
physical  and  mental  health  is  far  different  from  the  goad,  the 
punch,  the  anxious  beating,  the  need  of  shelter,  food,  and 
warmth  which  the  laboring  man  must  have  and  only  have  by 
bard,  unsympathetic,  and  often  unsatisfactory  work. 

Another  reason  why  scholars  are  longer  lived  and  in  better 
health  than  other  people,  is,  that  they  have  a  better  proportion 
of  controlling  religious  faith.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  they 
all  agree  upon  the  form  and  doctrines  of  saving  faith  ;  far  from 
it,  no  class  differs  more  from  the  true  standard.  But  the  most 
highly  educated  people  are  those  who  in  large  measure  have 
some  settled  form  of  belief.  Who  if  not  in  full  accord  and 
communion  with  some  prescribed  church  form,  have  a  settled- 
ness  of  religious  opinion  and  belief  that  gives  them  great  sta- 
bility, calmness,  and  peace  of  mind  upon  this  all  important  topic 
We  can  hardly  find  a  daily  paper  which  does  not  tell  us  of 
one  or  more  poor  mortals  who  are  insane,  or  have  committed 
suicide  because  of  troubles  concerning  property,  friends,  pros- 
pects or  hopes  about  the  common  events  of  life.  And  our 
insane  asylums  make  a  sad  showing  in  the  same  direction.  In 
other  words  men  and  women  are  often  worried  to  death  because 
they  do  not  possess  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body ;  because 
they  have  not  the  all  potent  controlling  religious  faith  I 

But  the  scholar,  the  person  who  knows  how  to  study  causes 
and  effects ;  to  reflect  on  the  past,  to  freshen  his  daily  experi- 
ence with  facts,  has  a  safe-guard  in  this  respect  which  may  be 
wanting  in  him  who  has  employed  life  for  the  most  part  in 
muscular,  machine  work.  And  the  true  student,  who  draws 
deeply  from  the  fundamental  source  of  knowledge,  who  fills 
his  cup  from  the  divine  fountain,  has  a  support  and  an  assur- 
ance which  should  never  fail  him  though  everything  but  Ood 
seems  to  hide  their  faces  from  him. 

The  classes  of  people  among  whom  insanity  most  prevails 
illustrates  this  subject  In  the  Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital 
of  Massachusetts,  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  men  who 
were  patients,   but  forty-six  were  classified  as  *' literary"  in 
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their  occupations,  while  the  "  farmers"  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  six,  and  the  *'  laborers"  were  one  hundred  and  twelve. 

Dr.  Jarvis  says :  "Education  causes  but  little  insanity.  In  a 
table  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty -one  cases,  whose 
causes  are  given,  from  sixteen  hospitals,  only  two  hundred  and 
five  are  from  exce&s  of  study,  two  hundred  and  six  from  mental 
struggles  and  anxiety,  and  sixty-one  from  excitements,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  were  from  business  trials 
and  disappointments.  For  if  we  understand  the  generally 
approved  theory  of  insanity,  we  can  see  from  the  statements 
just  made,  that  the  normal  student  is  less  liable  to  insanity  than 
are  most  other  occupations  in  life.  We  have  so  meager  an  idea 
of  what  mind — or  spirit — is,  that  we  do  not  know  how  it  can  be 
disordered,  diseased,  or  impaired  in  itself." 

"  Season  cannot  be  unreason,"  says  Dr.  Hickok.  The  organ- 
ism, however,  through  which  alone  the  mind  must  act,  may  be  so 
disordered  that  mental  action  will  be  distorted,  imperfect,  or 
irregular.  But  how  the  spiritual  element,  about  the  nature  of 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  can  be  diseased,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  conception. 

Water  may  hold  in  suspension  or  solution  impurities  and 
foreign  substances.  But  the  filter  and  chemical  reagent  can 
remove  these  without  in  the  least  aflfectiilg  the  water.  So  the 
mind — for  the  most  part  the  director  and  source  of  power  in  the 
body — may  be  seriously  disturbed  in  its  action  by  the  disorder 
or  disarrangement  of  a  single  organ  in  the  body,  and  yet  when 
hygiene  and  medicine  shall  have  restored  this  organ  to  its 
healthy  state,  the  mind  clear  and  unclouded  will  hold  its  sway 
again.  And  the  scholar,  who  of  all  men  can  the  best  understand 
the  laws  of  the  healthy  body,  and  has  at  his  command  the  most 
ready  means  to  keep  his  bodily  health  perfect,  who  has  the 
temperament  least  liable  to  common  and  sweeping  diseases, 
who  possesses  the  greatest  liberty  of  men,  who  holds  the  calm 
and  guiding  element  within  him  of  a  religious  faith,  he  surely 
is  the  one  who  certainly  never  should  fear  or  allow  within  him- 
self the  potential  elements  of  that  great  scourge  of  modern 
civilization. 
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abticlb  n.— bible  hygiene. 

The  advantages  and  general  superiority  of  preventive  over 
curative  measures  in  disease,  and  the  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged importance  of  the  science  and  art  of  Hygiene,  doubtless 
destined  to  be  the  main  element  in  the  medicine  of  the  future, 
impel  us  to  examine  the  philosophy  of  health  preservation 
from  every  point  of  view  and  to  seek  for  sanitary  information 
from  every  available  source. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  may  appear  a  strange  source 
in  which  to  seek  for  information  of  this  kind ;  a  curious  mine 
in  which  to  dig  for  health  hints.  Still  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  this  wonderful  compendium,  in  which  so  many 
kinds  of  knowledge  are  incidentally  imparted,  should  not  also 
contain  medical  instruction.  Nay,  more,  if  the  Bible  is  of 
divine  origin,  is  not  this  revelation  the  most  natural  authority 
to  which  we  could  resort,  and  the  likeliest  to  contain  sanitary 
laws  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul  ? 

Investigation  shows  that  the  Bible  does  contain  matter  of 
this  nature,  and  that  its  hygienic  maxims  are  not  only  numer- 
ous and  varied,  but  also  accurate  and  profound.  They  are 
not  crowded  into  one  chapter  or  even  book,  but  are  scattered 
all  over  both  testaments,  generally  in  the  form  of  pithy  sen- 
tences imbedded  in  other  matters,  like  precious  gems  in  a  set- 
ting of  gold.  Almost  every  one  of  the  sixty -six  books  con- 
tains something  of  this  nature,  couched  either  in  the  form  of  a 
direct  hint,  or  an  indirect  warning  or  promise  which  may  be 
tamed  to  practical  account,  and  made  of  hygienic  value.  In 
some  places  they  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch, 
\7hich  contains  the  general  and  special  laws  promulgated  by 
Hoses  for  the  guidance  of  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness.  And  they  embrace  suggestions  not  only  for 
individual  or  private  hygiene,  but  also  for  the  wider  and  more 
important  subject  of  public  sanitation.  So  that,  though  apt  to 
be  overlooked  or  slighted,  as  they  have  long  been,  amid  the 
mass  of  general  information  which  everywhere  crowds  the 
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pages  of  the  Bible,  in  a  collected  form  they  constitute  a  code 
of  health  laws  which  claim  our  best  attention,  as  being  not 
only  the  most  ancient  but  also  the  most  complete  that  can  any- 
where be  found,  even  in  modem  times,  and  that  has  no  par- 
allel in  the  sayings  and  writings  of  any  of  the  great  sages  and 
teachers  of  antiquity. 

The  great  minuteness  with  which  the  subject  is  treated,  the 
strong  language  in  which  the  health-hints  are  couched,  the 
strictness  with  which  they  were  enforced,  and  .the  rarity  of 
rules  for  the  cure  of  disease  as  compared  with  those  given  for 
its  prevention ;  all  prove  how  much  more  important  hygienic 
were  considered  by  Moses  than  therapeutic  measures. 

The  Bible  makes  many  valuable  remarks  regarding  the  most 
important  objects  of  individual  or  personal  hygiena  Thus 
hints  are  found  respecting  the  food,  drink,  and  air  we  consume, 
as  well  as  about  clothing,  rest,  exercise,  cleanliness,  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  culture ;  and  in  fact,  almost  every  subject 
embraced  under  the  title  of  hygiena  And  so  ample  are  these, 
that  out  of  them  a  complete  hygienic  decalogue  might  be  con- 
structed. Health  depends  largely  on  the  care  with  which  these 
several  indications  are  followed  in  private  life,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  scriptural  maxims  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  public  hygiene  of  the  Bible  that  we 
wish  meanwhile  to  call  attention,  because  it  illustrates  more 
completely  than  do  the  hints  r^arding  personal  hygiene  now 
spoken  of,  how  far-seeing  and  complete  the  medical  science  of 
the  Scriptures  are.  Private  individuals  can  usually  control 
matters  that  influence  their  own  hygiene.  But  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  they  are  powerless  regarding  those  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong.  For  example,  a  citizen  can 
regulate  his  own  food  and  drink,  the  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
ness of  bis  house  or  room ;  but  not  so  easily,  if  at  all,  those  of 
the  community  in  which  he  dwell&  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, for  while  a  mistake  or  omission  in  private  hygiene 
involves  the  health  of  one  individual,  a  blunder  or  negligence 
in  public  sanitation  may  implicate  the  health  and  life  of 
thousands;  nay,  in  extreme  cases  those  of  nations.  Public 
sanitation  therefore  is  as  important  and  as  necessary  for  the 
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welfare  of  tbe  masses,  as  private  hygiene  is  for  that  of  individ- 
uals ;  and  is  a  matter  of  comfort  or  misery,  health  or  sickness, 
in  every  community  and  country.  And  experience  proves 
what  theory  suggests,  that  the  highest  standard  of  health  is 
attained  under  that  public  hygiene  which  is  most  carefully 
regulated. 

The  effects  of  a  defective  public  hygiene  vary  according  to 
the  matter  in  fault.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  health  and  strength 
of  a  whole  community,  or  even  an  entire  nation  have  deterior- 
ated under  scanty  or  improper  food,  or  a  lax  morality.  The 
inhabitants  of  an  entire  village,  town  or  city,  may  be  slowly 
poisoned,  and  become  sallow,  emaciated,  weak,  and  on  the 
borderland  of  disease,  by  defective  drainage,  badly  ventilated 
dwellings,  and  so  forth.  And,  just  as  by  persistent  want  of 
cleanliness  of  the  person,  clothing,  or  household,  the  seeds  of 
some  of  those  loathsome  infectious  diseases, — small-pox,  scar- 
latina, typhus,  and  so  forth,  may  thereby  find  a  suitable  soil 
in  which  to  become  developed  in  a  family ;  so  these  very  ail- 
ments may  spread  over  an  entire  community  by  imperfect 
public  sanitation  and  a  careless  quarantine 

The  most  numerous  and  important  sanitary  rules  given  the 
Israelites  by  Moses,  were  mainly  of  the  public  kind.  A  brief 
summary  will  show  how  cogent  and  comprehensive  these  are. 
Those  regarding  disinfection — disease-prevention — ^and  cleanli- 
ness are  detailed  with  marked  emphasis  and  minuteness,  mainly 
because  of  their  importance  in  the  prevention  and  restriction 
of  the  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  now  spoken  of,  some 
of  which  afflicted  them  as  others  still  trouble  u&  A  very  laige 
proportion  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  which  has  occurred 
among  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  has 
arisen  from  disease  of  this  kind.  And  hence  the  best  means 
of  preventing  them  or  staying  their  progress,  was  and  still  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  moment 

The  nature  of  these  specific  diseases  has  not  yet  been  posi- 
tively ascertained.  They  are  supposed  to  arise  either  from 
inconceivably  minute  particles  of  septic,  that  is,  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  more  probably  of  living  animal 
or  v^etable  embryos  which  are  carried  about  in  the  air  we 
breathe  or  the  water  we  drink,  till  they  find  a  suitable  person 
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in  whom  to  settle  and  develop  indefinitely.  One  great  object 
therefore,  when  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease  arises  in  our 
midst,  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  air  or  the  water  in  the 
vicinity  from  being  contaminated  by  its  germs.  Or,  if  this  is 
impossible,  to  lessen  or  altogether  destroy  the  contagion  with 
which  either  or  both  of  these  have  been  charged,  and  thus 
prevent  its  spread  to  other  individuals.  The  former  is  evi- 
dently the  more  important  aim,  and  often  the  most  easily 
accomplished. 

The  most  prominent  hygienic  rules  of  the  Bible  are  of  this 
class,  and  were  devised  to  prevent  or  limit  the  chief  disease  of 
which  the  Scriptures  speak,  namely,  leprosy,  sometimes  called 
the  plague ;  a  peculiar  and  as  some  think  a  distinct  skin  disease, 
to  which  the  Israelites  of  that  day  appear  to  have  been  espe- 
cially liable.  The  disease  was  very  contagious  and  transmissi- 
ble from  person  to  person  by  touch,  garments,  wood,  leather, 
and  other  things.  It  is  not  known  what  originated  it,  but  fresh 
cases  were  continually  occurring,  and  if  not  checked,  the  malady 
would  soon  have  overrun  the  camp  and  become  unmanageable. 

This  leprosy  was  of  several  kinds ;  namely,  that  of  the  body, 
of  garments,  and  of  houses.  The  nature  and  phenomena  of 
'garment  and  house  leprosy  are  not  only  unknown,  but  wholly 
unintelligible  at  the  present  day ;  proving  that  this,  like  some 
other  diseases  of  ancient  times,  has  become  extinct  Three 
varieties  of  human  leprosy  or  Berat  are  mentioned  in  Leviticus, 
namely,  Baakf  which  did  not  render  the  afflicted  person  unclean ; 
Berat  Ltbena^  or  bright  white  Berat ;  and  Berai  Oecha^  or  dusky 
Berat,  spreading  in  the  skin.  Of  these  only  the  second  and 
third  were  what  Moses  calls  Isorat,  that  is,  venomous  or  conta- 
gious ;  and  of  these  again,  one  is  at  first  undistinguishable  f]x>m 
a  harmless  eruption. 

Strict  rules  were  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch  for  its  manage- 
ment, both  when  the  disease  was  doubtful,  and  when  it  proved 
to  be  real  leprosy.  Frequent  and  carefiil  inspection  was  neces- 
sary when  it  prevailed.  If  suspected,  the  patient  was  taken 
before  the  High  Priest  or  Priest,  whose  intelligence  and  skiU 
decided  whether  the  case  was  one  of  true  leprosy  or  not  When 
this  was  doubtful,  the  patient  was  put  in  quarantine  outside  the 
camp  for  seven  day&    And  then,  if  the  disease  was  not  true 
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leprosy  he  was  discharged,  after  washing — that  is,  purifying — 
himself  and  his  clothes. 

But  if  the  disease  proved  to  be  true  leprosy,  his  isolation  was 
coBtinued  for  other  seven  days,  and  so  on,  alternated  with 
weekly  inspections,  till  the  disease  was  cured.  This  law  of  sep- 
aration was  strict  Even  Miriam  and  King  Uzziah  were  not 
exempt  Leprous  Priests  were  also  forbidden,  under  penalty 
of  being  cut  off  from  God's  presence,  to  minister  in  holy  things, 
or  to  eat  the  show-bread,  or  to  sacrifice ;  and  were  deemed  un- 
clean like  other  Israelites.  The  rule  that  made  everything 
which  a  leper  touched  unclean,  and  subject  to  similar  treatment ; 
and  so  in  turn  everything  and  person  which  these  touched,  made 
the  company  of  an  infected  individual  doubly  undesirable,  and 
his  isolation  all  the  more  necessary,  and  likely  to  be  strictly 
enforced  by  the  people. 

To  still  further  lessen  the  chance  of  fresh  infection,  the  leper's 
clothing,  and  also  other  garments  which  had  become  leprous, 
had  likewise  to  be  inspected  by  the  priest  and  put  in  quarantine, 
anless  decidedly  infected,  in  which  case  they  had  to  be  burnt 
Garment  and  house  leprosy  were  evidently  contagious  and 
communicable  to  the  human  body.  Otherwise,  rules  for  crush- 
ing out  the  disease  would  have  been  unnecessary.  When  the 
latter  was  discovered,  the  house  had  to  be  inspected  and  shut 
up  for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  leprous  stones 
and  raortar  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  material.  If  the  edifice 
was  considered  incurably  leprous,  the  entire  structure  had  to  be 
broken  down  and  the  stones,  timber,  and  mortar,  carried  into 
an  unclean  place  out  of  the  city.  Even  those  who  slept  or  ate 
in,  or  helped  to  clean  a  leprous  house  were  deemed  unclean  and 
pnt  for  a  time  in  quarantine.  For  still  greater  security,  the 
cured  person,  after  release  from  quarantine  and  reinspection  by 
the  priest,  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  camp  till  after  he  had 
washed  his  clothes  and  body,  and  shaved  his  hair.  On  the 
seventh  day  he  had  again  to  shave  his  head,  beard,  and  eye- 
brows, and  wash  his  body  and  clothing.  After  these  processes 
of  purification  and  disinfection  he  was  considered  clean,  and 
might  enter  his  tent  No  violation  or  evasion  of  this  law  before 
again  mixing  with  his  fellow  creatures  was  permitted. 

Again,  to  still  fiirther  lessen  the  chance  of  the  spread  of  con- 
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tagioD,  the  dead  bodies  of  lepers  were  buried  apart  from  others. 
Even  leprous  kings,  like  IJzziah,  were  not  permitted  to  be  laid 
in  the  royal  sepulchres. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  these  health  laws,  framed  for  the  par- 
pose  of  extinguishing  or  at  least  restricting  the  scouige  of 
leprosy,  are  most  complete,  and  included,  first,  perfect  isolation, 
of  the  sick  person  as  well  as  his  clothing,  bedding,  dwelling, 
and  all  belonging  to  him,  from  his  family,  friends,  and  the 
general  public,  until  the  disease  had  disappeared ;  second,  thor- 
ough purification  of  the  infected  individual  before  reentering 
the  camp,  and  even  then  a  second  minor  quarantine  of  seven 
days ;  and  third,  disinfection  by  washing  and  otherwise  cleans- 
ing his  infected  clothes  and  dwelling  before  again  making  use 
of  them,  and  if  necessary  the  destruction  of  the  former  by  fire. 
A  more  complete  or  eflFective  method  of  separation  from  the 
healthy  community,  of  infected  persons  and  things,  and  of 
every  person  and  article  which  became  infected  by  touch  or 
proximity  to  these,  could  not  be  devised  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagion.     Modem  hygiene  may  in  some  minor  respects  be 
theoretically,  but  certainly  it  is  not  practically  in  advance  of 
this  ancient  Israelitish  code,  primitive  in  time  but  not  in  prac- 
tice.    And  if  our  present  systems  of  quarantine  by  land  and 
sea,  and  of  isolation  of  infected  or  suspected  persons,  and  also 
of  purification  or  destruction  of  their  clothing,  effects,  dwelling 
and  so  forth,  were  as  perfect  as  this ;  the  infectious  and  con- 
tagious class  of  diseases  that  so  often  decimate  communities  at 
the  present  day,  would  soon  be  completely  stamped  out    If,  for 
example,  every  case  of  small-pox  were  at  once  and  thoroughly 
isolated,  and  kept  thus  till  all  chance  of  infection  had  passed 
away,  while  the  clothes,  bedding,  effects,  dwelling,  and  sick- 
room were  also  efSciently  washed,  cleansed,  disinfected,  and 
if  necessary  destroyed   by  fire,   the  disease  would   have  no 
chance  of  spreading,  and  thus  would  soon  disappear,  or  at 
least  become  so  rare  as  to  be  a  curiosity.      And  so  also  of 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  other  epidemic  diseases. 

The  equally  minute  and  stringent  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  ensure  cleanliness  of  the  Israelitish  camp,  and 
subsequently  of  their  cities,  a  matter  of  first  importance  in  the 
prevention  or  diminution  of  leprosy  and  other  contagious  dis- 
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eases,  are  equally  comprehensive  and  jadiciou&  Dirt  was  not 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  their  tents,  but  was  deposited  well 
beyond  the  camp^  and  there  decomposed  and  destroyed  by  being 
covered  with  earth,  one  of  the  best  of  disinfectants  and  de- 
odorants. So  also  after  making  burnt  offerings,  the  Priests 
had  to  put  off  their  official  garments,  put  on  others,  and  then 
carry  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifice  and  also  the  unburnt  flesh,  hide, 
and  refuse  of  the  animal  outside  the  camp,  and  there  bum 
them.  Kp  surer  method  could  have  been  devised  to  effect  the 
main  objects  in  view,  namely,  the  prevention  of  air-pollution 
and  the  spread  of  disease  thereby,  than  the  immediate  and 
complete  removal  and  destruction  of  offensive  matter  of  this 
kind. 

The  high  standard  of  health  attained  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  was  doubtless  in  great  measure  due  to  their 
admirable  public  hygiene.  Were  our  modern  systems  as  per- 
fect and  as  strictly  enforced,  a  similar  comparative  immunity 
from  disease  would  necessarily  be  enjoyed  by  ourselves.  Hy- 
gienic science,  after  emerging  from  the  dark  ages,  has  not  yet 
advanced  to  the  high  perfection  it  had  attained  in  the  days  of 
Moses.  Compared  with  that  of  modern  times,  the  completeness 
and  efficiency  of  the  Hebrew  Code  are  remarkabla  Had  a 
physician  of  the  last  century  planned  a  sanitary  code  like  this, 
so  simple  yet  ample,  fiir-seeing,  and  efficacious,  he  would  have 
been  immortalized  and  deemed  a  leader  of  men,  a  giant  intel- 
lect far  in  advance  of  his  age.  What  therefore  is  to  be 
thought  of  Moses,  who  dictated  such  masterly  laws  in  a  pro- 
fession to  which  he  did  not  belong,  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  when  the  rudimentary  science  of  Egypt,  doubtless 
the  cradle  of  medicine  and  the  source  from  whence  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  Eomans  and  other  early  nations  derived  their 
knowledge,  was  founded  on  incantations  and  astrology,  the 
body  being  divided  into  thirty-six  parts,  each  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  a  demon  whose  aid  it  was  the 'duty  of  the  physi- 
cian to  invoke  ? 

Surrounded  by,  and  therefore  apt  to  be  imbued  with  theories 
so  absurd  and  a  practice  so  illogical  and  uncertain  as  those 
which  then  prevailed ;  whence  did  this  pioneer  Hygiest  derive 
the  acumen  or  procure  the  information  to  devise  a  sanitary 
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system  so  practical,  complete,  and  not  only  so  much  in  advance 
of  the  medical  science  of  that  early  period,  but  even  in  some 
respects  so  superior  to  that  of  modem  times,  that  the  light 
from  this  lofty  beacon  coming  from  the  midst  of  the  compara- 
tive  darkness  of  the  past,  illuminates  and  helps  to  confirm  and 
even  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  present ;  so  that  medical 
savans  may  still  sit  with  advantage  at  the  feet  of  Moses,  and 
learn  not  only  the  great  base  facts,  but  even  many  of  the  minu- 
ti»  of  the  art  and  science  which  they  study?  How  is  the 
advanced  thinking  of  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver  to  be  ac- 
counted for?    Was  it  of  human  or  divine  origin  ? 

We  shall  not  enter  for  the  present  into  this  question.  Bat 
certainly,  leaving  other  sciences  to  look  after  themselves,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  instance  at  least,  Scripture  and 
science  harmonize;  that  recent  research,  instead  of  refuting 
only  establishes  the  medical  philosophy  of  the  Bible ;  and  that 
our  modem  is  materially  indebted  to  the  ancient  hygiene  of 
the  Israelites,  seeing  that  both  the  private  and  the  public  sani- 
tation of  the  present  day  has  been  and  might  have  been  still 
further  advanced  and  more  perfect  than  they  now  are,  had  our 
ancestors  studied  the  rules  that  have  lain  unused  for  centuries, 
though  doubtless  meant  as  much  for  mankind  as  for  the  chosen 
people  to  whom  we  owe  not  only  their  preservation,  but  also 
abundant  proof  of  their  efficacy. 
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Abticlb;  IIL— JOHN  STUART  MILL.* 

IL 

Upon  the  table  at  which  we  are  writing  lies  a  small  piece  of 
Italian  marble  which  serves  for  a  paper-weight  It  is  about  two 
inches  square  at  each  surface,  white  in  color,  weighs  five  or  six 
ounces,  yields  readily  to  a  push,  but  not  to  compression,  or  to  a 
pull,  but  not  to  torsion,  and  emits  a  dull  sound  when  struck. 
To  these  obvious  phenomena  scientific  tests  would  add  others 
imperceptible  to  ordinary  sensation,  electrical  and  magnetic 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  reactions  upon  chemical  agents  and 
the  motions  of  the  sethereal  medium.  If  we  had  other  senses  and 
were  able  to  widen  the  range  of  them  by  other  scientific  artifi- 
ces no  doubt  other  more  recondite  phenomena  would  emerge 
from  behind  all  these.  An  area  of  indefinite,  perhaps  of  infinite 
possibility  surrounds  the  paper-weight.  It  is  a  center  visited 
by  all  the  forces  of  nature  and  with  an  articulate  answer  ready 
for  any  signal  nature  knows  how  to  make  it  The  only  limit 
we  can  assign  to  its  susceptibilities  is  the  unknown  limit  to  the 
activities  of  the  universe.  Clearly  to  call  the  thing  a  paper- 
weight is  not  to  give  a  name  descriptive  of  real  character,  but  a 
nickname  suggested  by  the  paltry  single  use  we  put  it  to. 
Collecting  the  particulars  enumerated,  and  letting  x  stand  for 
aU  the  unknown  particulars,  we  get  the  statement  that  the 
paper-weight,  which  we  will  call  A,  is  extended,  colored,  im- 
penetrable, cohesive,  heavy,  mobile,  resonant,  and  x. 

Is  the  statement  an  identical  or  a  synthetical  proposition? 
All  metaphysics  is  shut  up  in  this  question  like  the  cloudy 
genius  in  the  fisherman's  casket  Do  we  affirm  that  the  paper- 
weight con^wfe  of  the  phenomena  enumerated  and  unenumemted, 
is  constituted  by  them  and  by  nothing  beyond  them  ?  This  is 
what  we  seem  to  say.  The  form  is  unmistakably  the  form  of 
the  identical  proposition ;  it  is  down  in  black  and  white  that  A 
is  extended  ....  and  x,  that  is  that  these  particular  appearan- 
ces of  extension,  solidity,  resonance,  and  the  rest  make  A  what 

*  Continued  from  January  Number.    To  be  completed  in  a  third  paper. 
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it  is.  The  complete  enumeration  of  the  phenomena  exhausts 
A — A  is  the  total  of  the  phenomena.  Or  is  there  a  sous-eniendre^ 
a  verbally  undeveloped  meaning  in  the  copula  w,  a  synthesis 
affirmed  under  the  apparent  of  affirmation  of  identity  ?  That  is, 
do  we  say  that  A  is  one  thing  and  the  phenomena  another,  that 
the  particulars  extension,  resistance,  resonance,  x,  are  only  the 
various  manifestations  of  A  which,  in  its  interior  real  self, 
an  sick,  is  an  entity  equally  distinct  from  each  of  them  and  from 
all  of  them  together?  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  what  we 
meant  to  say  before  we  got  into,  or  the  moment  we  got  out  of  the 
champ'chs  of  metaphysics.  The  consciousness  of  every  man  is  so 
constituted  (no  matter  how),  whether  by  creation,  survival  of  the 
fittest,  concurrence  of  atoms,  or  association  of  ideas,  that  prior  to 
metaphysical  reconsideration  the  paper-weight  A  is  universally 
conceived  as  having  an  unmanifested  being  and  nature  of  its  own, 
proclaimed  in  the  apparent  fact  that  it  gives  distinctness  and 
unity  to  the  phenomena  observed,  separating  them  from  all  con- 
tiguous phenomena  and  holding  them  together  as  one,  so  that  the 
very  thing  which  seems  to  be  extended  seems  to  be  the  thing 
which  is  impenetrable,  heavy,  resonant,  and  x.  This  unsophis- 
ticated consciousness  is  so  inveterate  and  inviolable  that  it 
determines  all  the  feeling,  thinking,  and  acting  of  practical  life 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  community.  Society  from  its 
rudest  to  its  most  refined  and  intricate  forms,  in  its  institutions, 
its  industries,  its  languages  and  arts  of  expression,  its  mytholo- 
gies and  religions,  is  incorporate  realism,  the  assumption  of  a 
substantial  reality  behind  and  distinct  from  every  perfectly 
defined  group  of  phenomena.  It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  men 
hitherto  have  been  able  to  represent  to  themselves  and  to  ex- 
press the  differences,  the  orderly  interactions,  and  the  durability 
of  the  universe. 

So  what  we  mean  to  say  in  practical  life  is  not  what  we  seem 
to  say.  It  is  now  to  be  added  that  what  we  seem  to  say,  meta- 
physics in  its  latest  conclusions  distinctly  says  and  means. 
Realism  is  the  assumption,  the  synthetical  proposition,  the  for- 
mula, of  the  primitive  uncorrected  consciousness  of  men, 
broadly  expressed  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  the  history 
of  the  race ;  from  the  fading  twilight  of  his  cave  the  metaphysi- 
cian replies  with  phenomalism  or  idealism,  and  the  identical 
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proposition.  Nor  is  this  in  the  least  a  random  or  captious  reply, 
but  one  which  equally  with  the  original  assertion  has  the  excuse 
for  it  that  it  had  to  be  mada  For  if  there  are  conditions  which 
have  determined  the  off-hand  cast  of  thinking  out  of  doors  none 
the  less  are  there  conditions  which  determine  the  thinking  of 
the  metaphysician  within,  a  necessity  of  solitary  speculation 
more  intractable  if  possible  than  the  other.  It  is  open  to  any 
man  to  be  a  metaphysician  or  not  as  he  pleases,  but  not  to 
please  himself  in  the  choice  of  his  metaphysics ;  nothing  (to 
keep  up  the  figure)  forces  him  into  the  cave  if  he  prefers  life 
outside,  but  being  entered  he  must  submit  to  the  constraint  of 
the  place.  His  business  is  no  longer  to  make  use  of  the  world, 
that  is  the  affair  of  the  practical  man,  but  to  explain  it ;  and  to 
explain  it  not  as  well  as  he  would,  but  as  well  as  the  diminished 
resources  of  the  cave  permit  For  many  have  gone  in  before 
him  and  have  used  up  the  stores  of  the  whole  stock  of  idola 
which,  the  first  comers  found,  the  most  part  have  turned  out 
vain  images  or  apparitions,  "  abstractions"  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble any  longer  to  "realize.''*  There  is  a  quite  peculiar  hard- 
ship in  this.  The  man  of  science  in  our  day  is  by  comparison 
an  opulent  and  confident  person  because  exploring  particular 
provinces  of  nature  he  is  no  less  able  than  the  farmer  or  the 
politician  or  the  poet  to  keep  out  of  doors  and  to  find  plenty 
to  do.  But  the  metaphysician  deals  with  those  alternatives 
which  hem  in  our  theories  of  the  universe,  mental  and  material, 

*  It  is  perhaps  an  impertinenoe  to  use  a  phrase  so  celebrated  in  any  but  the 
exact  meaning  of  its  author.  In  the  42d  Aphorism  of  the  Novum  Oryamum^  the 
Idola  of  the  Gave  are  distinguished  from  Idols  of  the  Tribe  (those  due  to  man's 
nature  in  general)  as  the  refractions  and  corruptions  of  the  light  of  nature  caused 
bj  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  individual,  whether  in  its  original  form  or  as  modified 
by  intercourse  with  others.  See,  however,  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  J>e  Aug- 
mentis  where  the  contrast  between  solitary  thought  and  intercourse  with  nature 
is  dwelt  upon.    (Lib.  Y,  ch.  4.) 

Idi^  in  general  are  all  our  defective  and  false  representations  of  realities  how- 
ever ^ley  have  arisen.  The  antithesis  is  between  the  human  idohn  or  bad 
copy  of  the  reality  and  the  divine  idea  exactly  expressed  in  the  reality.  We  are 
often  cautioned  not  to  confound  "idolon"  with  the  "idol"  of  common  speech; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  double  aUusion  is  what  recommended  the  word  to  Bficon, 
the  very  object  of  his  attack  being  the  idolatries  of  human  thinking,  the  supersti- 
tious veneration  paid  to  old  "  false  appearances  "  which  obstruct  our  vision  of 
divine  ideas  and  works. 
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in  its  integrity,  and  which  lying  behind  the  phenomena  are  not 
to  be  found  out  of  doors,  and  being  fixed  in  number  admit  no 
repair  when  they  begin  to  waste  away.  Three  hundred  years 
ago  he  was  realist  and  dualist,  that  is,  he  began  where  every- 
body else  leaves  off  with  the  great  assumptions  of  practical  life. 
To-day  he  is  phenomenal ist  and  unitarian  with  the  supreme 
justification  that  at  last  he  must  be  that  or  nothing,  having  no 
greater  sin  to  answer  for  than  this,  that  without  any  farther 
raison  cC  Stre  he  shrinks  from  suicide,  that  having  one  alterna- 
tive still  left  he  has  not  chosen — not  to  be. 

Let  us  consider.  (L)  We  say  the  phenomena  of  the  paper- 
weight exclude  or  are  separated  from  the  surrounding  phenom- 
ena and  are  held  together,  as  belonging  to  or  inhering  in,  as 
being  modes  and  manifestations  of,  a  something  common  to 
them  all  yet  not  they.  As  this  additional  and  different  some- 
thing does  not  appear  among  the  phenomena  we  think  of  it  as 
lying  behind  or  under  them  and  call  it  the  "  substance."  As 
the  individuality  and  identity  of  the  whole  resides  not  in  the 
modes  or  manifestations  but  in  the  thing  modified  and  mani- 
fested, and  as  the  manifestations  are  subject  to  change  while 
the  thing  itself  abides,  we  call  the  substance  "the  thing  in 
itself/'  "the  real  thing,"  or  "the  real."  As  the  substance  or 
reality  lies  not  only  beyond  the  phenomena  but  beyond  the 
relations  among  the  phenomena  which  are  the  only  ones 
known  to  us,  and  as  we  imagine  nothing  lying  still  farther 
away,  we  call  it  "  the  ultimate  reality  "  and  "  the  absolute." 
In  this  way  we  fancy  for  the  moment  (the  earlier  stages  of 
metaphysics  are  nothing  but  the  fancy)  that  we  have  defined 
and  described  the  substance.  But  we  have  not  defined  substance 
itself,  we  have  only  defined  its  functions.  And  we  have  only 
done  that  in  terms  of  the  phenomena.  For  exclusion  of  one 
phenomenon  by  another  or  separation  of  one  from  another  (for 
example,  of  the  extension  of  the  paper-weight  from  that  of  the 
paper)  is  only  the  observed  fact  that  one  phenomenon  limits 
another:  modification  and  manifestation  are  only  the  observed 
fact  that  the  phenomena  appear  and  that  they  differ:  belong- 
ing to  or  inhering  in,  totality,  individuality,  identity,  are  only 
the  observed  fact  that  the  phenomena  are  grouped  or  integrated : 
and  abiding  or  enduring  is  only  the  observed  fact  that  the 
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group  if  subject  to  change  is  also  persistent  As  for  the  epi- 
thets substance,  real,  ultimate,  non-phenomenal,  non-relative, 
absolute,  they  are  all  figurative  or  negative,  assertions  that 
substance  is  not  the  phenomena  but  not  telling  what  it  is. 
From  first  to  last  we  have  been  paying  ourselves  with  phrases, 
as  the  French  say,  heaping  up  verbiage  which  never  carries  us 
beyond  the  phenomena  but  invariably  brings  us  back  to  them 
because  borrowed  from  them.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  inaptitude^ 
of  language ;  it  is  an  impotence  of  thought  The  more  care- 
fully we  concentrate  attention  upon  the  phenomena  the  more 
helpless  are  we  to  conceive  anything  among  or  beyond  them 
differing  from  them,  and  more  real,  efficient,  and  enduring  than 
they.  Substance  is  inexpressible  because  it  is  unthinkable. 
(11.)  But  now  what  happens  when  we  go  on  to  affirm  the  incon- 
ceivable and  inexpressible?  Fatal  conflict  with  the  phenomena 
in  whose  terms  the  affirmation  is  necessarily  made.  We 
declare  the  substance  out  of  all  known  relation  calling  it  the 
absolute;  and  straightway  bring  it  into  every  relation  known 
to  us  by  clothing  it  with  the  phenomena.  It  has  an  uncon- 
ditioned unmanifested  nature  of  its  own  we  say ;  but  we  say 
too  that  the  phenomena  are  its  modes  and  manifestations.  In 
itself  it  is  not  extension  (for  if  in  its  very  self  it  is  extension, 
how  can  it  resist?) — ^yet  two  inches  square:  not  resistance  (for 
if  resistance,  how  can  it  be  extended?) — yet  impenetrable  :  not 
color,  yet  white :  not  sound,  yet  resonant  It  must  be  no  one 
of  all  these  things,  otherwise  how  can  it  give  them  a  common 
being  and  constitution,  how  segregate,  integrate,  individuate, 
and  identify  them  ?  it  must  be  all  of  them  at  once,  for — there 
they  are.  So  the  affirmation  of  substance  in  terms  of  phenom- 
ena, the  only  one  possible,  turns  out  an  affirmation  of  the 
substance  which  denies  the  phenomena,  or  an  affirmation  of 
the  phenomena  which  denies  the  substance.  Now  the  phe- 
nomena are  undeniabla  (III.)  Here  a  suspicion  which  has 
been  strengthening  all  along  becomes  irresistible.  From  first 
to  last  the  phenomena  have  been  omnipresent  forcing  their 
way  into  our  most  vigorous  and  subtle  endeavors  to  realize  a 
something  which  is  non-phenomenal.  If  substance  cannot  be 
conceived  save  under  concepts  supplied  by  the  phenomena,  if 
it  cannot  be  expressed  save  in  terms  of  the  phenomena,  if  it 
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cannot  be  affirmed  save  by  denying  the  phenomena,  and  if  the 
phenomena  are  undeniable,  what  is  the  use  of  it?  What 
service  does  it  render  as  an  offset  for  all  these  vexations? 
Clearly  the  only  service  rendered  is  to  discriminate  and  em- 
phasize the  important  fact  that  certain  phenomena  appear  to 
have  a  repugnance  for  the  contiguous  phenomena  and  an 
affinity  for  one  another.  But  clearly  too,  the  direct  and  simple 
recognition  of  the  fact  itself  is  a  finer  discrimination  and  a 
heartier  emphasis  than  the  contradictory  circumlocution  to 
which  we  have  resorted.  So  the  conception  of  substance  adds 
to  its  other  offences  this  quite  unpardonable  one  that  it  is  not 
wanted.  The  true  character  of  a  process  which  is  typical  of 
what  we  have  called  the  off-hand  cast  of  thinking  in  practical 
life,  which  has  determined  the  automatic,  that  is,  the  unreason- 
ing development  of  human  intelligence  in  the  individual  and 
the  race,  is  now  apparent.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  paper-weight  and  in  their  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  the  surrounding  phenomena  have  betrayed  us 
into  a  precipitate  inference  of  an  entity  beyond  them  which 
turns  out  upon  careful  reconsideration  to  be  inconceivable, 
contradictory,  and  superfluous.  What  is  true  of  the  paper- 
weight is  true  of  the  table  on  which  it  lies,  of  the  objects  about 
it,  of  the  earth,  the  san,  the  stars.  At  no  point  in  the  co-exist- 
ences of  space  or  in  the  sequences  of  time  is  anything  more 
substantial  or  real  to  be  admitted  than  the  co-existences  and 
sequences  themselves.  The  universe  is  simply  the  persisting 
aggregate  of  phenomena.  Thus  we  have  provided  phenome- 
nalism, or  nihilism  as  it  is  often  improperly  named,  with  a 
rational  basis  and  a  philosophical  expression. 

Suppressing  then  the  stupendous  non-sequitur,  what  remains 
is  the  phenomena.  How  do  they  remain?  Evidently  in  space, 
for  there  lies  the  phenomenal  paper-weight  on  the  phenomenal 
table,  and  in  time,  for  they  are  not  only  there  now  but  were 
there  a  moment  ago.  But  here  and  there,  then  and  now,  space 
and  time,  are  terms  of  practical  life,  express  concepts  of  that 
automatic  unreasoning  intelligence  which  has  just  been  con- 
victed of  blundering  precipitation.  Coming  from  out  of  doors 
they  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  cave  of  considerate  and 
circumspect  metaphysics  until  they  are  purged  of  the  presump- 
tion against  them  and  their  titles  verified.     There,  we  say,  in 
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OUT  off-hand  fashion,  lie  the  phenomena  of  the  paper-weight  defi- 
nitely located  outside  of  us  among  the  surrounding  phenomena. 
We  know  they  are  there  because  we  perceive  them  there  by 
looking,  touching,  and  listening.  But  perceptions  of  eye,  ear, 
and  hand  are  modifications  of  us,  not  modifications  of  the 
paper- weight ;  there  are  therefore  two  sets  of  modifications,  our 
perceptions  integrated  into  a  notion  or  idea  and  the  corres- 
ponding phenomena  integrated  into  a  paper-weight,  the  two 
sets  standing  to  each  other  in  this  relation  that  the  former 
disclose  the  latter,  the  presence  of  the  perceptions  being  the 
only  assurance  we  have  of  the  existence  of  the  phenomena,  the 
idea  our  only  assurance  of  the  paper-weight.  In  other  words, 
the  phenomena  which  we  took  to  be  undeniable  are  not  known 
at  all ;  they  are  inferred.  A  moment  ago,  to  account  for  the 
integration  of  certain  phenomena  we  inferred  the  existence  of  a 
substance  beyond  them:  now  to  account  for  the  integration 
of  certain  perceptions  we  infer  the  existence  of  phenomena 
beyond  thein.  The  first  inference  was  sacrificed  because  found 
to  be  inconceivable,  contradictory,  and  superfluous;  the  second 
can  be  saved  only  by  being  shown  to  be  intelligible,  consistent, 
and  necessary.  (I.)  Is  it  intelligible?  One  of  the  modifica- 
tions we  say  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole  paper-weight  is 
that  it  is  two  inches  square  at  each  surface,  our  reason  for 
saying  so  being  that  we  have  a  perception  that  it  is  so.  But 
the  perception  itself  is  not  two  inches  square,  is  in  fact  not 
square  at  all ;  if  it  were  it  might  be  a  mode  of  the  paper-weight 
but  not  of  U9  who,  whatever  we  are,  are  certainly  not  squara 
We  may  subject  the  perception  to  the  torture  of  analysis  or 
the  cajolery  of  synthesis,  tear  it  into  its  ultimate  elements  or 
rebuild  the  elements  into  an  improved  whole,  we  shall  never 
get  from  it  the  confession  that  it  is  two  inches  square.  As  it 
stands,  in  its  diy'ecia  membra^  or  in  reconstituted  integrity,  it 
denies  extension  of  itself  by  the  very  fact  of  beiog  an  affirma- 
tion of  extension  in  the  paper-weight  The  duality  and  antith- 
esis are  irreducible  so  long  as  we  persist  in  saying  that  we 
perceive  that  the  paper-weight  is  two  inches  square.  Equally 
of  oar  perception,  that  it  is  colored,  or  that  it  is  resonant,  or 
that  it  is  X,  The  perception  and  the  corresponding  phenomenon, 
the  paper-weight  and  the  corresponding  idea,  are  numerically 
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two  and  simply  unlike.  But  substance  was  found  to  be  incon- 
ceivable because  it  could  not  be  identified  with  or  assimilated  to 
the  phenomena:  we  have  no  choice  now  but  to  find  the  pheDom* 
ena  inconceivable  because  they  cannot  be  identified  with  or 
assimilated  to  the  perceptions.  (II.)  Again  as  before,  the  affirm- 
ation of  the  inconceivable  phenomena  brings  conflict  with  the 
perceptions  in  whose  terms  the  affirmation  has  to  be  made,  with 
this  difference  that  this  affirmation  being  more  precise  than 
the  other  the  conflict  is  more  ruinous.  We  spoke  of  substance 
in  a  loose  way  as  the  background  or  basis  of  the  phenomena, 
that  to  which  they  belong  or  in  which  they  inhere,  but  of  the 
phenomena  we  say  precisely  that  they  are  the  causes  of  the 
perceptions,  the  one  relation  being  vaguely  indicated  the  other 
exactly  deflned.  Thas  a  particular  tract  of  extension  produces 
in  us  a  particular  impression,  feeling,  sensation,  or  perception. 
The  phenomenon  therefore  is  not  only  itself;  it  is  also  the 
power  of  producing  that  which  is  not  itsel£  But  if  one  of 
these,  it  cannot  also  be  the  other.  ** Squareness "  and  "power 
of  producing  an  impression  "  are  the  two  things  which  can  in 
no  wise  be  identified  or  assimilated,  and  to  affirm  one  of  them 
of  the  phenomenon  is  to  deny  the  other :  if  squareness  it  can- 
not be  the  power  of  producing,  and  d  fortiori,  not  the  power 
of  producing  what  is  not  itself.  Equally  of  each  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  resistance,  cohesion,  resonance,  and  x  ;  and  of  the 
integrated  phenomena  of  the  paper-weight  To  affirm  the 
phenomena  is  to  deny  causation,  to  affirm  causation  is  to 
deny  the  phenomena.  The  contradiction  here  is  so  flagrant 
and  formidable  that  psychology  in  despair  has  called  in  phys- 
ical science  to  its  aid — and  has  been  ruined  by  its  ally.  The 
phenomena  are  found  to  be  not  the  causes  of  the  perceptions, 
but  if  of  anything  then  remote  causes  of  certain  molecular 
disturbances  of  the  brain  which  the  perceptions  never  sus- 
pected until  physiology  found  them  out;  and  the  problem 
now  is  to  show  that  cerebal  disturbances  can  produce  mental 
modifications,  which  is  no  more  soluble  than  the  other  and 
whose  solution  could  only  serve  to  usher  in  the  new  contradic- 
tion that  the  immediate  causes  of  perception  are  not  the 
phenomena  immediately  perceived.  (III.)  The  phenomena 
therefore  do  not  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
invented ;  their  only  use  clearly  is  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
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that  certain  mental  modifications  of  our  own  have  been  asso- 
ciated into  an  idea,  and  the  outcome  of  the  whole  criticism  is 
that  they  must  vanish  after  substance  as  inconceivable,  contra- 
dictory, and  superfluous.  What  is  true  of  the  supposed  paper- 
weight is  true  of  every  other  object  supposed  to  be  external  to 
ourselves.  Space  ceases  and  the  contents  of  space.  What 
remains  is  a  form  of  sensibility  impressed  upon  all  sensations. 
The  universe  has  not  been  annihilated  in  this  way ;  it  has 
simply  been  re-interpreted,  that  is,  it  has  been  identified  as 
various  modifications  of  Me. 

Having  suppressed  the  second  non-sequitur,  I  find  remaining 
my  own  sensations,  the  several  modifications  of  ma  They 
have  been  cured  of  their  inconsiderate  propensity  to  parade  as 
space-relations  and  external  phenomena,  but  they  still  claim  to 
be  a  series  and  to  succeed  one  another  in  tima  I  not  only 
have  the  feelings  which  trick  me  into  the  belief  of  the  external 
paper-weight,  but  I  had  them  a  moment  ago  and  yesterday  and 
last  week,  my  authority  for  saying  so  being  that  I  distinctly 
remember  to  have  had  them.  This  remembering,  however, 
takes  place  now,  is  a  present  and  not  a  past  modification  of  me. 
I  do  not  therefore  know  the  past  modifications ;  I  infer  them 
from  the  present  ones  exactly  as  T  inferred  phenomena  from 
perceptions  and  substance  from  phenomena;  and  I  do  this 
in  the  same  off-hand,  unreasoning,  automatic  way.  So  the 
question  revives  whether  the  last  inference  keeping  such*  bad 
company  can  save  its  reputation.  Here  we  abandon  the  criti- 
cism to  the  reader.  If  he  will  be  at  the  pains  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  atmosphere  and  lights  of  the  cave  he  will  be 
speedily  satisfied  that  the  past  modifications  assumed  to  ac- 
count for  the  present  rememberings  are  inconceivable,  contra- 
dictory and  superfluous.  Memory  like  perception  is  a  misin- 
terpreted modification  of  consciousness ;  time  with  its  sequences 
follows  space  and  its  coexistences,  and  what  survives  is  the 
assemblage  of  feelings  which  constitute  me  in  the  instant  that 
now  is.  We  reserve  to  ourselves,  however,  whom  certainly  it 
most  concerns,  the  finishing  stroke  of  criticism.  I  am  still 
conscious  that  I  am,  that  this  instant  is  occupied  by  the  feel- 
ings that  make  up  ma  But  how  am  I  thus  conscious  of  me  7 
Only  as  differing  from  that  which  is  not  me  and  as  iden- 
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tical  with  that  which  was  me :  my  consciousness  of  myself  is 
vitiated  by  memory  and  perception,  whose  reputation  for  hasty 
blundering  and  deliberate  falsification  was  fixed  some  time  ago. 
It  is  inconceivable,  contradictory,  and  we  fear,  saperflaous,  for 
me  any  longer  to  pretend  to  be ;  all  that  remains  for  us  as 
honest  critics  is  to  put  out  the  last  light  and  vanish  with  the 
other  idola  of  the  cave. 

Thus  the  syntheses  of  sense  and  reason  out  of  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  practical  life  is  built,  have  reappeared  as  the 
abstractions  of  metaphysics,  and  one  by  one  have  crumbled 
away  until  not  so  much  as  their  dust  remains  to  tell  the  tale. 
Step  by  step  the  substantial  universe  past  and  present,  far  and 
near,  has  been  identified  as  modes  of  a  consciousness  which  is 
itself  effaced  in  the  identification  :  realism  has  mei^ed  in  phe- 
nomenalism ;  phenomenalism  in  idealism ;  idealism  in  pure 
and  perfect  nihilism,  that  is,  in  nil  or  nothing  at  all  The 
reasoning  which  has  done  all  this,  or  at  any  rate  the  better 
reasoning  it  ought  to  be,  admits  no  answer.  The  only  imper- 
fection it  can  be  convicted  of  is  the  accidental  one  that  being 
ours  it  has  failed  to  develop  the  perfect  argument  Behind 
any  omission  or  flaw  found  in  it  there  lies  not  a  refutation  but 
a  surer  proof ;  the  process  can  be  invalidated  only  to  fortify 
the  conclusion,  which  is  not  ours  but  the  common  however 
unacknowledged  possession  of  metaphysics.  In  the  hands  of 
the* accomplished  troglodyte  the  criticism  which  turns  sub- 
stance out  of  phenomena  cannot  be  withstood  when  it  tarns 
phenomena  out  of  perception  and  experience  out  of  memory, 
and  when  it  pronounces  consciousness  exhausted  in  doing  sa 
From  the  first  discredited  synthesis  to  the  final  identification, 
from  the  innumerable  realities  which  are  the  assumptions  of 
practical  life  to  the  zero  in  which  they  disappear,  there  is  no 
halting-place  from  which  the  pressure  of  his  proo&  does  not 
force  the  metaphysician.  We  dwell  upon  this  for  the  sake  of 
emphasizing  the  converse  of  it  No  man  can  issue  from 
nihilism  by  asking  help  of  metaphysics,  for  metaphysics  has 
not  a  light  to  show  or  a  clue  to  give  him.  He  cannot  take  the 
first  step  outwards,  may  not  even  confess  to  himself  the  plight 
he  is  in,  without  entrusting  himself  to  some  one  of  the  assump- 
tions which  it  is  the  sole  business  of  metaphysics  to  discredit 
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Does  he  begin  with  the  simple-seeming  certitude  with  which 
Descartes  began  modern  philosophy,  the  cogito  ergo  mm  ;  or  the 
more  diflSdent  proclamation,  /  think  ?  But  he  cannot  say  he 
thinks  until  he  recollects  that  he  thought,  or  that  he  is  until 
he  recollects  that  he  was,  and  he  cannot  say  he  is  a  thinking 
thing  {une  chose  pensante)  until  he  perceives  that  there  are 
other  things  which  do  not  think  or  do  not  think  his  thoughts. 
His  caution  has  not  saved  him  from  an  audacity  which  justifies 
not  only  but  involves  all  the  others ;  to  admit  the  bare  con- 
sciousness of  being  is  to  admit  along  with  it  memory  aud 
perception,  space  and  time,  self  and  not-self,  substance  and 
phenomena.  If  there  is  no  restraint  which  can  withhold 
sf)ecnlation  from  nihilism,  neither  is  there  any  which  can 
withhold  action  from  realism. 

It  results  from  this  exposition  that  there  are  four  courses 
open  to  the  thinker.  (L)  He  may  frankly  accept  without 
farther  question  the  realities  which  are  assumed  in  the  common 
unsophisticated  consciousness  of  men,  (subject  and  object,  space 
and  time,  phenomena  and  substance)  as  the  basis  and  data  of  his 
thinking,  building  upon  them  and  according  to  them  the  partial 
generalizations  of  science,  mental,  moral,  or  physical,  and  the 
universal  generalizations  of  philosophy :  or,  (11)  discriminating 
between  the  realities  thus  assumed  and  the  abstract  concep- 
tions by  which  he  represents  the  realities  to  himself,  he  may 
submit  the  abstractions  to  criticism  until  criticism  is  fulfilled 
and  expires  in  nihilism :  or,  (III)  in  obedience  to  the  practical 
and  speculative  urgencies  which  divide  the  consciousness  of 
every  man,  he  may  do  both  of  these  things  at  once,  seeing  to  it 
however,  that  the  practical  urgency  which  is  fulfilled  in  real- 
ism does  not  come  into  collision  with  the  speculative  urgency 
which  is  fulfilled  in  nihilism,  but  that  the  two  are  kept  on 
separate  lines  and  each  permitted  to  work  itself  out  unchecked 
by  the  other :  or,  (IV)  he  may  permit  this  encounter  to  take 
place,  and  build  his  theories  of  things  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
collision.  There  is  no  thinker  who  has  made  his  choice  be- 
tween these  alternatives  with  perfect  precision  and  consistency, 
for  the  reason  that  all  thinkers  are  more  or  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  all  motives  which  urge  to  thinking,  but  as  a  specimen 
of  the  first  class  we  may  take  Bacon,  of  the  second  Hume,  and 
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of  the  third  Kant  Most  of  our  contemporaries  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  fourth  for  the  reason  that  the  conaplication 
of  motives  has  grown  with  the  development  of  thought  Ex- 
pelled from  realism  by  one  urgency  only  to  be  repelled  from 
nihilism  by  another  recent  speculation,  has  pitched  its  tents 
upon  the  no-man's  land  between  the  two.  Starting  from  the 
belief  that  our  mental  abstractions  so  involve  the  realities  they 
represent  that  the  criticism  which  is  valid  for  the  former  dis- 
poses of  the  latter  ;*  it  has  perforce  arrested  criticism  at  that 
particular  abstraction  which  represents  some  inexpugnable 
reality,  not  seeing  that  the  criticism  which  is  good  so  far  is 
good  to  the  very  end,  and  that  the  reality  admitted  in  spite  of 
criticism  brings  in  all  the  others  along  with  it  Of  these 
thinkers  there  is  perhaps  no  better  sample  than  Mr.  Mill. 
Unable  to  accept  unreservedly  the  hearty  naturalism  of  the 
Baconian  synthesis  because  so  expert  a  critic,  or  the  dissolving 
artifices  of  Hume's  analysis  because  so  earnest  a  man,  much 
more  unable  to  improve  or  even  imitate  Kant's  accommodation 
of  the  two,  Mr.  Mill  permitted  them  to  meet  in  a  theory  of  the 
universe  in  which  fatal  sacrifices  of  one  were  matched  by  fatal 
admissions  of  the  other.  What  we  have  to  say  upon  this 
theory  is  not  a  refutation  of  it  by  appealing  to  any  intuitions 
of  reason  or  to  any  facts  of  experience  beyond  itself,  but 
simply  an  attempt  to  unmask  the  antagonisms  which  ensure 
its  dissolution  from  within. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  here  an  evident  apprehensiveness 
and  hesitation  which  interfered  with  Mr.  Mill's  exposition  of 
the  theory,  to  the  embarrassment  alike  of  the  historian  and 
the  critic.  This  is  an  old  affliction  of  philosophy,  from  the 
suppression  of  the  Traite  du  Monde  by  Descartes  <not  to  go 
farther  back)  to  the  conservative  ambiguities  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  One  of  the  famous  controversies  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  whether  the  Monadology  of  Leibnitz  was  a  mere 
jeu  d*esprit  or  a  sincere  faith,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question 
how  far  the  transcendental  idealism  of  the  Kritik  affected  the 
realism  of  Kant's  practical  philosophy.  An  unsuspected  source 
of  confusion  in  our  thinking  to-day  is  this  intrusion  of  histori- 

*  ABsensom  oouBtringit,  et  ree. 
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cal  forms  of  doctrine  which  were  left  by  the  timidity  or 
affectation  or  malice  or  incompetence  of  their  authors  in  an 
equivocal  form.  Had  the  discussion  of  the  alternatives  sub- 
mitted by  practical  life  to  speculation  proceeded  from  the  first 
in  perfect  good  faith  and  openness  we  believe  the  atmosphere 
would  have  cleared  long  ago,  or  begun  to  clear,  and  the  hapless 
disarray  of  contemporary  philosophy  would  have  been  averted. 
One  of  the  surprises  of  Mr.  Mill's  Autobiography  is  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  old  malady  in  Mr.  James  Mill,  who  carefully 
inculcated  upon  his  son  the  wisdom  of  concealing  opinions 
likely  to  offend  popular  prejudices.  The  latter,  who  was  not 
only  a  perfectly  honorable  man  but  constitutionally  indifferent, 
if  anybody  ever  was,  to  the  consequences  which  alarmed  the 
elder  Mill,  repudiated  the  teaching  when  he  came  to  be  a 
teacher  himself.  His  reserve  was  not  a  misgiving,  at  least  not 
a  conscious  misgiving,  upon  his  theory  itself  but  upon  its 
extreme  liability  to  misconstruction.  He  did  not  fear  the 
results  of  it  could  be  made  intelligible,  but  he  apparently  did 
very  much  fear  that  any  attempt  to  make  it  intelligible  would 
leave  it  looking  absurd.  The  development  of  human  intelli- 
gence, he  complained,  has  issued  in  the  conceptions  and 
beliefs  of  realism  ;  consciousness  has  crystallized  around  them 
until  at  last  all  thinking  is  c^st  in  their  forms  and  all  speech 
appropriated  as  their  expression.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
exceeding  difficulty  and  delicacy  to  get  a  doctrine  of  idealism 
into  language  that  is  not  vitiated  by  realistic  implications; 
and  stjll  greater  to  overcome  the  intractability  of  language 
without  doing  violence  to  the  acquired  structure  of  conscious- 
ness. Accordingly  the  peculiar  doctrine  which  we  must  sup- 
pose to  have  determined  Mr.  MilFs  life  was  not  distinctly 
avowed  by  it.  Perhaps  it  could  not  have  been,  but  neither 
was  it  permitted  to  appear  in  any  of  his  abundant  writings  on 
practical  subjects,  nor  even  where  we  should  have  confidently 
looked  for  it  in  the  treatise  on  Logic.  A  student  consulting 
Mn  Mill  on  political  or  social  economy  would  never  suspect 
if  not  cautioned  beforehand  that  money  or  rent  or  the  balance 
of  trade  mean  certain  possibilities  of  sensation  or  that  the 
subjection  of  women  means  the  coercion  of  certain  aggregates 
VOL.  xxxvi.  29 
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of  sensation  by  certain  others.*  It  is  possible  that  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  the  doctrine  at  all  if  it  had  not  slipped 
out  in  the  heat  of  Mr.  Mill's  polemic  on  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
That  we  owe  a  disclosure  of  this  kind  to  the  mere  contingencies 
of  a  debate  is  a  misfortune  every  way;  it  is  a  special  misfortune 
that  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  should  have  been  the  man  to  create  the 
contingency.  For  Hamilton  was  an  eclectic  who  having  con- 
ceived the  scheme  of  doctoring  Scotch  intuitions  with  the 
German  criterion  of  certitude  contrived  to  becloud  the  whole 
circuit  of  objective  realities  by  referring  our  belief  in  them  to 
subjective  necessities.  We  wanted  Mr.  MilFs  theory  elabo- 
rately worked  out  as  a  substitute  for  the  native  errors  of  that 

*  This  recaUfl  the  famous  inTeetiye  against  Mansell's  "agnostic"  theology, 
which  bears  quotation  better  than  any  other  single  passage  of  Mr.  Mill's. 

"  Here  then  1  take  my  stand  on  the  acknowledged  principle  of  logic  and 
morality,  that  when  we  mean  different  things  we  have  no  right  to  call  them  by 
the  same  name.  Language  has  no  meaning  for  the  words  Just,  Merciful,  Beney- 
olent,  save  that  in  which  we  predicate  them  of  our  fellow-creatures.  If  in 
a£Qrming  them  of  Qod  we  do  not  mean  to  affirm  these  very  qualities,  differing 
only  as  greater  in  degree,  we  are  neither  philosophically  nor  morally  entitled  to 
affirm  them  at  all.  ...  If  I  am  informed  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  a  being  whose 
attributes  are  infinite,  but  what  they  are  we  cannot  learn,  nor  what  are  the 
principles  of  his  goyemment,  except  that  the  highest  human  morality  which  we 
are  capable  of  conoeiying  does  not  sanction  them ;  conyinoe  me  of  it,  and  I  will 
bear  my  fate  as  I  may.  But  when  I  am  told  that  I  must  belieye  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  call  this  being  by  the  names  which  express  and  affirm  the  highest 
human  morality,  I  say  in  plain  terms  that  I  will  not  Whateyer  power  such  a 
being  may  haye  oyer  me,  there  is  one  thing  which  he  shall  not  do :  he  shall  not 
compel  me  to  worship  him.  I  will  call  no  being  good,  who  is  not  what  I  mean 
when  I  apply  the  epithet  to  my  fellow  creatures ;  and  if  such  a  being  can  sen- 
tence me  to  hell  for  not  so  calUng  him,  to  hell  I  will  go."  {Exam,  Sir  W.  HamU- 
tm's  Fhihwjphyy  4th  ed.,  p.  127). 

This  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war.  Mr.  Mill  did  no  doubt  maintain  identity 
of  meaning  in  his  own  use  of  ethical  terms,  but  surely  that  only  aggrayatee  the 
fact  that  all  his  life  long  he  was  attaching  one  meaning  to  them,  while  his 
auditors  were  receiying  them  in  another.  If  I  permit  the  public  whom  I  am 
addressing  to  attach  to  the  words  I  use  a  meaning  different  from  my  own,  if 
when  I  say  Justice,  or  Mercy,  or  Beneyolence,  I  am  thinking  of  one  thing  and 
they  of  another,  am  I  not  in  fact  giying  the  same  name  to  different  things  ?  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  do  not  notice  this  inconsistency  for  the  purpose 
of  questioning  Mr.  Mill's  sincerity,  which  is  quite  beyond  reach  of  the  tu  qwque 
argument  to  which  he  so  freely  exposed  himself ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  the 
disaccord  there  is  between  metaphysical  abstracts  and  the  conceptions  of  prac- 
tical life.  In  the  solitude  of  his  own  meditations  a  man  may  inyent  a  speech  of 
his  own ;  but  when  he  goes  out  of  doors  he  must  reyert  to  the  yemacular. 
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consciousness  he  himself  had  inherited,  of  that  haman  life  to 
which  he  himself  had  to  conform.  We  have  got  it  in  four 
chapters  as  a  substitute  for  the  errors  of  a  thinker  whom  Mr. 
Mill  was  accusing  of  habitual  inconsequence  of  thought 

The  theory  begins  by  i-ecognizing  sensations  as  the  sole  con- 
stituents of  consciousness.  Each  sensation  is  an  individual  or 
at  any  rate  a  distinguishable  thing  by  itself,  and  is  a  constituent 
of  consciousness  only  upon  condition  of  being  so,  but  this 
individuality  is  checked  by  an  aptitude  for  entering  into 
various  combinations  with  adjacent  sensations.  The  several 
processes  in  which  this  combining  takes  place  are  known  as 
the  Laws  of  Association,  and  the  complete  interpretation  of 
these  laws  is  the  highest  science  or  philosophy  possible  for  us. 
If  there  are  any  forms  of  being  other  than  sensations  or  any 
laws  of  the  forms  other  than  the  laws  of  association,  such  forms 
and  their  laws  are  unrepresented  in  consciousness  and  therefore 
not  to  be  known.  The  only  method  we  have  of  instructing 
ourselves  is  the  "psychological  method,"  or  the  observation 
of  sensations ;  the  only  theory  of  things  within  range  of  our 
intelligence  is  the  "psychological  theory,'*  or  the  theory  of 
consciousness  as  organized  under  the  laws  of  association. 

It  is  of  no  particular  consequence  where  the  application  of 
the  psychological  method  begins,  for  every  sensation  enters 
into  some  one  or  more  of  each  of  the  several  classes  of  mul- 
tiples which  together  make  up  consciousness,  and  its  demeanor 
in  these  different  relations  will  disclose  the  several  processes 
of  combining  or  laws  of  association.  I  have,  for  example,  at 
this  instant  a  sensation  which  is  distinguishable  as  the  sen- 
sation of  a  particular  figure  or  tract  of  extension,  say  a  surface 
two  inches  square.  The  first  thing  striking  me  is  that  in  the 
very  act  of  so  distinguishing  itself  the  sensation  brings  in  along 
with  it  a  number  of  others  exactly  like  it  except  that  they  are 
fainter,  each  of  which  announces  itself  as  the  reminiscence  or 
idea  of  a  previous  sensation  of  this  same  surface.  Moreover, 
along  with  these  faint  duplicates  come  a  number  of  other  faint 
feelings  not  exactly  similar  yet  of  the  same  kind,  each  of  which 
announces  itself  as  the  idea  of  other  previous  sensations  of 
extension.  All  these  ideas  or  faint  feelings  have  poured  into 
consciousness  at  the  call  of  the  sensation  I  have  of  the  figure 
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two  inches  square,  and  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  done  so  is  that  they  all  in  difiering  degrees  resemble  it 
We  assure  ourselves  of  this  by  taking  notice  that  the  power 
to  summon  on  the  one  hand  and  the  promptness  to  appear  on 
the  other  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  resemblance. 
In  this  way  by  simply  noting  the  play  of  feelings  we  have  got 
a  process  of  combining  or  first  law  of  association,  which  may 
be  expressed  thus  :  The  ideas  of  similar  phenomena  tend  to  pit- 
sent  themselves  in  consciousness  together.  The  importance  of  this 
law  is  manifest.  Any  particular  sensation  will  carry  with  it 
into  all  future  combinations  the  associations  derived  from  the 
whole  class  to  which  it  belongs  ;  we  are  now  able  to  say  of  it 
wherever  we  find  it  not  only  that  it  is,  but  definitely  that  it  is, 
for  instance,  a  sensation  of  extension. 

Meanwhile  it  has  become  manifest  that  the  power  of  calling 
in  faint  sensations  or  ideas  is  not  entirely  covered  by  the  law 
of  likeness,  for  among  the  multitude  answering  the  call  are  a 
number  of  individuals  wholly  unlike  any  sensation  of  figure 
whatsoever.  At  first  we  are  inclined  to  find  here  a  second 
law,  namely,  that  ideas  of  diffmng  phenomena  tend  to  present 
themselves  together,  but  we  are  at  once  corrected  on  taking 
notice  that  the  power  to  call  and  the  readiness  to  come  are  not 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  difierence.  Reconsidering  the 
matter  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sensation  of  figure 
evokes  the  ideas  of  the  differing  sensations  because  these  have 
been  associated  with  it  heretofore,  a  conclusion  attested  directly 
by  the  fact  that  the  power  to  call  and  the  readiness  to  come  are 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  previous 
grouping  has  occurred.  Particular  sensations  of  color,  hard- 
ness, and  heaviness  have  occurred  along  with  this  sensation  of 
figure  far  more  frequently  than  any  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  now  their  ideas  insist  upon  coming  with  it  whenever  it 
appears.  Written  out  in  full  the  second  law  stands  thus: 
When  phenomena  have  been  experienced  or  conceived  SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY in  intimate  contiguity^  their  ideas  tend  to  present 
themselves  in  consciousness  together.  This  law  serves  as  a  check 
and  counterpoise  upon  the  other.  That  would  be  a  sorry  con- 
sciousness which  was  wholly  organized  by  the  tendency  of  ideas 
to  present  themselves  along  with  the  sensation  they  resemble, 
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bat  this  new  tendency  provides  an  abundant  supply  of  com- 
plex multiples  for  the  organization  of  a  wide  and  diversified 
consciousness. 

Once  more,  it  is  manifest  that  the  power  a  sensation  has  of 
evoking  ideas  is  not  yet  exhausted,  for  along  with  the  ideas  of 
sensations  which  have  been  grouped  together  simultaneously 
heretofore,  come  ideas  of  sensations  which  are  external  to  the 
group  but  intimately  related  to  it  in  the  order  of  succession  or 
following  after ;  for  example  with  the  idea  of  weight  in  the 
first  group  comes  the  idea  of  compression  which  has  followed 
in  another,  and  with  the  idea  of  motion  in  the  first  comes  that 
of  a  subsequent  motion  in  the  second.  Reapplying  the  test 
we  get  the  third  law  of  association  which  stands  thus :  When- 
ever phenomena  have  been  experienced  or  conceived  in  intimate 
contiguity  one  after  another  their  ideas  tend  to  present  themselves  in 
oonsdcusTUss  together.  This  law,  the  last  in  the  order  of 
statement,  is  perhaps  the  first  in  importance.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  that  every  sensation,  and  every  group,  however  per- 
sistent, is  subject  to  change,  and  that  all  changes  are  in  the 
order  of  regular  succession,  so  that  those  which  go  before  are 
the  conditions  of  those  which  come  after. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  three,  laws  are  the  expression 
of  three  several  tendencies ;  tendencies  of  ideas  not  now  actu- 
ally in  consciousness  to  present  themselves  there  upon  occasion 
of  some  sensation  (or  idea)  which  is.  In  these  tendencies 
resides  the  accumulated  wealth  of  consciousness  and  by  them 
is  determined  the  conduct  of  life.  There  is  no  act  which  is 
not  a  reliance  upon  some  one  or  all  of  them ;  an  expectation 
of  the  impending  reappearance  of  associations  which  memory 
declares  to  have  appeared  before.  The  sensations  which  I 
have  or  can  have  at  any  given  moment  are  few  in  number  and 
life  would  be  a  poor  affair  if  they  were  the  whole  capital  upon 
which  it  traded,  but  each  of  them  is  a  blank  draft  upon  the 
funds  of  consciousness,  or  going  back  to  the  old  figure,  is  the 
point  at  which  associations  effected  in  the  past  tend  to  present 
themselves  anew,  and  life  is  the  ample  thing  it  is  because  it 
counts  upon  these  tendencies  and  upon  the  permanence  of  the 
associations  which  they  imply.  The  sensation  of  figure  I  have 
at  this  moment  is  nothing  in  itself  but  the  ideas  of  the  sensa- 
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tions  which  have  been  grouped  with  it  heretofore  follow  it 
into  consciousness  bringing  with  them  the  assurance  that  the 
old  group  is  ready  to  reappear.  Trusting  the  predictions  of 
the  ideas  I  have  but  to  stretch  out  my  hand,  or  otherwise 
provide  the  previous  conditions,  to  realize  the  waiting  sensa- 
tions of  hardness,  heaviness,  resonance,  and  x.  Let  me  give 
the  group  a  name  or  a  nickname  and  the  thing  is  done.  Here- 
after the  paper-weight  exists  for  me  a  group  (not  of  actual  bat 
of)  possible  sensations.  Wherever  I  am  or  whatever  the  actual 
contents  of  my  consciousness  this  possibility  will  endura  I 
may  admit  into  consciousnes  the  previous  conditions  of  differ- 
ent sensations,  for  example  as  men  say,  I  may  go  into  the  next 
room  or  out  of  doors ;  I  have  but  to  replace  the  previous  con- 
ditions of  the  paper-weight,  that  is,  I  have  but  to  come  back 
again,  and  it  reappears.  It  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  a 
permanent  possibility  of  sensation.  So  of  any  other  group  to 
which  I  have  given  a  name.  I  have  only  one  of  the  constituent 
sensations ;  perhaps  only  an  idea  of  one  of  them  ;  yet  I  know 
that  if  the  conditions  recur  the  group  will  appear.  Thus  the 
table  at  which  I  write  is  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation: 
so  are  the  other  contents  of  the  room :  so  is  the  world  out  of 
doors ;  I  have  but  to  effect  the  necessary  change  of  antecedents, 
that  is,  I  have  but  to  throw  open  my  window  to  the  evening 
air  and  there  lies  the  sea  murmuring  in  its  sleep  along  the 
shore  beneath  the  tranquil  splendors  of  the  stars.  The  mate- 
rial universe  is  the  aggregate  of  permanent  possibilities  of 
sensation;  or  generalizing  the  statement,  Matter  is  a  Permanent 
Possibility  of  Sensation ;  and  it  is  nothing  more.  I  myself  am 
a  nucleus  or  cluster  of  a  dozen  sensations  more  or  less  bearing 
witness  to  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation.  And  I  am 
nothing  more. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  philosopher  if  not  for  mankind,  for 
metaphysics  if  not  for  life,  the  laws  of  association  which  preside 
over  ideas  bring  with  them  not  only  the  organization  of  con- 
sciousness but  the  suggestion  of  being  and  organization  beyond 
the  ideas;  and  this  suggestion  is  made  so  promptly  and  posi- 
tively that  it  ends  in  looking  like  an  intuition  and  in  over- 
powering consciousness.  The  paper-weight  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  the  possibility  of  reinstating  ceiiain  sensations  which  have 
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gone  together  heretofore,  but  the  possibility  has  been  trusted 
and  verified  so  often  that  at  last  it  has  assumed  the  guise  of  a 
real  being,  an  entity  apart  from  and  independent  of  me ;  and 
now  the  ideas  of  the  group  never  rise  without  suggesting, 
instead  of  the  sensations  themselves,  certain  correspondent 
phenomena  belonging  to  a  reality  of  their  own.     I  look  upon 
the  paper-weight  as  having  existed  before  I  knew  it  and  as 
likely  to  exist  when  I  am  no  more.     So  upon  the  natural 
organization  brought  by  the  association  of  ideas  there  is  super- 
posed an  artificial  and  illusory  one  which  has  quite  usurped 
the  place  of  the  other  and  appropriated  all  consciousness  to 
itself.     On  the  one  hand,  along  with  the  entire  aggregate  of  my 
sensations  and  my  ideas  of  actual  sensations  in  the  past  and 
possible  sensations  in  the  future  I  receive  what  seems  to  be  the 
direct  intuition  of  an  enduring  unchanging  substance,  or  soul 
within,  constituting  my  real  self,  from  which  they  issue  as  its 
momentary  manifestations,  about  which  they  gather  as  its 
apparelling  and  decoration.      On  the  other,  along  with  each 
particular  group  of  these  sensations  and  ideas  I  receive  what 
seems  to  be  the  intuition  of  another  substance  which  is  not 
myself.     One  set  of  sensations  and  ideas,  which  tend  to  present 
themselves  in  advance  of  all  others  and  which  thus  suggest 
possibilities  of  sensation  which  are  the  antecedents  or  condi- 
tions of  all  other  possibilities,  detaches  itself  to  become  the 
marvellous  apparition  known  as  the  organism  of  the  body. 
Around  this  illusory  projection  into  unreal  space  are  distrib- 
uted the  rarer  and  remoter  possibilities  which  appear  as  the 
furniture  and  walls  of  the  room  in  which  I  am  sitting ;  farther 
away  are  the  appearances  of  objects  out  of  doors;  encompassing 
all  the  illuminated  atmosphere  bounded  by  the  blue  dome  of  the 
sky.     This  whole  environment  of  the  material  universe  widen- 
ing out  forever  into  illimitable  space  is  nothing  but  my  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  which  the  laws  of  association  have  thrown  into 
magnificent  but  unreal  perspectives:  the  play  of  its  forces  near 
and  far,  minute  or  mighty,  from  the  hypothetical  collisions  of 
atoms  up  to  the  impressive  flight  of  planets  round  their  suns 
and  systems  round  their  centres,  is  but  the  orderly  vicissitudes 
of  my  sensations,  what  I  feel  now  and  what  I  expect  to  feel  by 
virtue  of  having  felt  before.     There  may  be,  as  will  appear 
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farther  on,  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  there  are, 
other  consciousnesses  like  my  own,  each  lighted  by  the  reflex 
splendors  of  its  own  projections;  but  their  sensations,  and 
consequently  their  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation,  how- 
ever coincident  with  mine  are  not  identical  with  them  and  so 
cannot  guarantee  an  objective  reality  common  to  us  all  and 
which  survives  when  we  cease  to  be.  No  two  of  us  ever  trod 
the  same  soil  or  saw  the  same  sun.  The  apocalypse  which 
awaits  me  when  I  open  my  eyes,  and  which  I  know  awaits 
me,  collapses  when  I  close  them  and  passes  away  forever  when 
I  die.* 

Such  is  the  solitary  essay  of  perhaps  the  greatest  critic  of  our 
times  in  metaphysical  construction.  Whatever  its  defects  it  is 
a  distinctly  original  contribution  to  philosophy  and  as  such 
was  surely  entitled  to  introduction  in  some  more  ample  and 
dignified  form  than  could  be  given  to  any  device  for  getting 
the  better  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  We  repeat  that  it  is  a 
lasting  misfortune  that  Mr.  Mill  did  not  give  more  of  the 
power  spent  in  the  exposure  of  other  systems  to  the  exposition 
of  his  own.  Had  he  done  so  he  might  have  left  a  work  great 
enough  to  rank  with  the  New  Theory  of  Vision  and  the 
RechercJie  de  la  Veriii;  and  frank  enough  to  make  criticism 
surperfluous. 

*  To  complete  the  exposition  it  ia  to  be  remarked  that  the  order  of  soooeesion 
or  anteoedence  and  conBequence  expressed  in  the  third  law  has  provided  the 
intuition  of  Time,  and  the  constancjr  of  the  order  the  intuition  of  £brce  or  Cause ; 
as  the  order  of  co-existence  expressed  in  the  second  law  provides  the  intuition  of 
Space  and  its  constancy  that  of  Substance.  Having  ascertained  the  general  ta^ 
of  succession  we  think  events  as  occurring  in  time,  and  time  we  think  as  having 
an  absolute  existence  independent  of  the  whole  series  of  events.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  constant  order  of  succession  we  think  all  antecedents  as  necessitettng 
or  causing  their  invariable  consequents — ^the  succession  always  having  been  can- 
not, we  fan(7,  but  be.  Another  important  point  to  notice  is  that  the  constant 
succession  is  not  often  between  single  sensations,  but  almost  always  between 
groups  or  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation,  so  that  the  conception  of  force  or 
cause  comes  to  be  referred  to  the  conception  of  substance  which  stands  tor  the 
permanent  possibility  of  sensation.  In  this  way  substance  once  admitted  gains 
in  apparent  reality;  we  think  it  not  only  as  holding  together  the  phenomena 
grouped  as  in  its  own  modifications  but  as  causing  the  modifications  which  follow 
in  other  groups.  Substances  become  the  sources  of  all  actions  and  changes  in  the 
universe. 
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Arhclb  IV.-THE  source  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
—POPULAR  AND   RELIGIOUS. 

As  long  as  the  establishment  of  colleges  by  the  State  was 
regarded  by  their  special  promoters  as  but  one  of  two  or  three 
American  methods  of  sustaining  the  higher  education — such 
colleges  asking  simply  to  be  recognized  by  the  side  of  estab- 
lished religious  ones,  denominational  and  undenominational — 
it  was  admitted  that  college  education  in  this  country  was  orig- 
inally due  to  private  benevolence.  Our  oldest  colleges  were 
prized  and  honored  as  the  offspring  of  voluntary  Christian 
enterprise.  State  universities  were  looked  upon  as  a  recent 
experiment  But  along  with  the  theory  of  higher  education 
by  the  State  exclusively  has  arisen  the  notion  that  this  was  the 
old  Puritan  theory  of  New  England!  and  that  her  colleges 
were  from  the  first  State  institutions  I  This  new  reading  of 
the  facts  has  its  interest  as  a  question  of  history  simply :  it  has 
still  greater  interest  as  a  blended  question  of  history  and  pub- 
lic polity.  The  claim  quietly  made  in  the  exclusive  interest  of 
State  universities  has  attracted  no  attention ;  those  best  con- 
versant with  the  facts  have  apparently  deemed  it  of  no  conse- 
quence; it  is  quite  likely  to  be  quoted,  not  without  additions, 
as  if  it  bad  been  proven,  or  possessed  a  firm  historical  founda- 
tion,— until  from  reiteration  the  truth  of  history  is  quite  re- 
versed.* It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  examine  the  facts, 
and  discover  whether  they  warrant  the  new  reading. 

*  After  the  materials  of  this  Article  were  collected,  the  Report  ofihe  U.  S.  (km. 
cfEimnUum  for  18*75  came  to  hand,  oontainiBg,  opposite  p.  ozUt,  a  **  Synopsis  of 
tt»  proposed  centennial  history  of  American  education — 1776-18 76,*'  in  which 
the  oentiuyis  divided  inio  three  periods,  "  the  colonial  period,"  "  the  homogeneous 
period-— 1776-1840,"  and  "the  heterogeneous  period— 1840-1876."  Under  the 
Unrd  period  are  placed  "the  rise  of  State  uniyersities,  and  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
tme  and  the  mechanic  arte  \  rise  of  colleges  for  women,"  etc  Under  the  first 
pflfiod  are  placed  "early  colonial  colleges,  their  foundation  by  colonial  and  indi- 
Tidaal  action  ....  connection  of  religious  denominations  with  the  coU^ies,  etc" 
A  correct  historical  distinction  is  here  recognized,  without  apparent  complication 
with  any  late-bom  theories  about  the  proper  basis  and  management  of  college 
education.    But  on  p.  zziii  "the  introduction  of  Steto  colleges  or  uniyersities"  is 
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Three  sentences  from  an  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  October,  1875,  will  give  the  new  claim  in  its  most 
moderate  form.  The  writer  is  an  instructor  in  one  of  the  State 
universities,  Professor  Charles  Kendall  Adams  of  Michigan. 

"  An  important  change  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  our  colleges  and  universities 
ought  to  be  supported."  "  The  fact  is  obvious  that  throughout 
the  country  the  opinion  prevails  to  a  great  extent  that  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  even  our  academies,  ought  to  be 
supported  largely,  if  not  indeed  exclusively,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  but  by  private  munificence."  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  is  the  opinion,  nor  that  in  many  quarters  it  is 
growing;  the  only  question  is  whether  this  or  the  opposite 
opinion  is  the  recent  one.  **  The  present  method  of  supporting 
our  colleges  and  universities,"  adds  Prof.  Adams,  "is  quite  at 
variance  with  that  pursued  in  the  early  history  of  the  country," 
"up  to  the  time  of  the  Sevolution."* 

Now,  up  to  that  time  eleven  colleges  had  been  founded  in 
this  country,  viz:  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  Yale,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (U.),  Washington  (and  Lee),  Columbia, 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Sutgers,  and  Hampden  Sidney.  The  first 
of  these  dates,  according  to  its  own  catalogue  and  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  f  from  1638;  the  last  from 
1775.    Professor  Adams,  however,  does  not  attempt  to  make 

noted  afi  a  new  thing,  yet  is  also  asserted  in  the  same  sentenoe  to  be  ^'on^aretum 
to  the  method  adopted  by  Massachusetts  in  the  establishmeut  of  Hairard."  Here 
the  new  claim  for  State  uniyersities  seems  to  have  crept  in,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  itself,  or  with  the  Synopsis,  or  with  the  statement  on  p.  xviii, 
that  in  "the  establishment  of  Hanrard  ...  the  element  of  private  benefactions 
appeared."  It  is  hardly  ne^ssary  to  say  that  this  element  does  not  appear  in 
State  uniyersity  f oimdations. 

*The  questions  of  origin  and  control  are  blended  with  that  of  support  in  the 
Article  here  quoted,  and  also  the  questions  of  secondary  imd  primary  education. 
This  paper  wiU  therefore  cover  the  whole  ground  of  public  and  private  historical 
basis  for  the  three.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  "coUege"  and  "university'* 
are  used  in  the  quotations  as  synonymes,  and  though  they  are  not  sudi,  in  their 
proper  and  historic  meaning,  yet  as  many  institutions  in  this  country  bearing  the 
one  name  are  precisely  like  others  bearing  the  other,  and  as  so  many  bearing  the 
more  pretentious  title  are  inferior  to  some  bearing  the  more  modest  one,  no  at- 
tempt win  here  be  made  to  maintain  a  distinction  between  them. 

t  Report  for  1876,  pp.  zx,  721.  QL  p.  451  of  this  Article.  It  was  not  Massa- 
chusetts that  acted  in  1638,  but  John  Harvard. 
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out  his  point  by  any  facts  save  in  respect  to  the  first  three ; 
contenting  himself  for  the  remaining  colleges,  with  the  asser- 
tion, "  the  methods  of  support  which  we  have  seen  to  prevail 
at  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  and  Yale,  were  in  no  respect 
exceptional*'  If  his  claim  then  in  respect  to  these  three  falls 
to  the  ground,  it  confessedly  does  so  in  respect  to  the  rest 

The  **  Centennial"  Article  in  the  succeeding  number  of  the 
North  American^  January,  1876,  on  "Education  in  America, 
1776-1876,"*  throws  out  William  and  Mary,  as  a  "denomina- 
tional" collie.  The  writer  says:  "When  the  sectarian  or 
denominational  colleges  plead  the  example  of  the  nine  (other?) 
pre-revolutionary  institutions  as  favorable  to  this  plan  of 
organization,  the  advocates  of  State  universities  point  to  Harv- 
ard and  Yale  Colleges,  which  were  aided  and  controlled  in  all 
their  earlier  years  by  the  colonial  legislatures." 

This  narrows  the  issue  before  us  to  two  of  the  eleven. 
"  William  and  Mary,"  says  President  Oilman,  "  was  emphati- 
cally a  child  of  the  Church  of  England."  Even  Prol  Adams 
admits  that  it  "  was  an  establishment  purely  of  the  Church  of 
England;"  but  he  also  maintains  that  it  had  a  State  parent- 
age, and  was  bom  of  the  bounty  of  the  crown  and  the 
colonial  assembly,  instancing  the  grants  of  the  monarchs 
whose  names  it  bears  as  the  true  fons  et  origo  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  facts  have  been  since  given  in  Scribner's 
Monthly  (Nov.,  1876),  and  are  clearly  these :  Some  thirty  years 
before  the  foundation,  the  Virginia  burgesses  attempted  just 
such  a  State  institution  for  the  benefit  of  "the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  Law  Established"  as  William  and  Mary  is  imagined  to 

*By  President  D.  G.  Gilman,  of  the  new  Johns  Hopkinfl  UniyerBity,  Baltimore. 
Of  fire  others  he  says :  "  Princeton  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  New 
Bnmswick  (Rutgers)  by  the  Dutch  Reformed;  and  Kings,  or  Columbia  College, 
was  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  governed  by  the  Episcopalians;  while  Rhode 
Island  College  (now  Brown  University),,  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Baptists," 
and  Dartmouth  was  "controlled  by  Oongregationalists."  Between  Yale  (1701) 
and  New  Jersey  (PrincetoD,  1746)  comes  the  predecessor  of  the  latter,  the  "Log 
CoQege"  of  Tennent  (1726)  at  Neshammg,  Penn.  *' Just  as  the  Log  CoUege  ex- 
pired, the  college  of  New  Jersey  sprang  into  existence.  The  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  former  became  the  principal  supporters  and  trustees  of  the  latter.  Thus 
the  Log  College  was  the  germ,"  Ac—Biog.  Skekhea,  by  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  1846. 
It  was  never  chartered,  and  never  claimed  as  a  State  institution,  yet  the  students 
"were  not  only  taught  the  cUssica,  but  studied  divinity  also." 
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have  been,  and  they  failed ;  and  more  than  forty  years  earlier 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  attempted  by  voluntary  subscription  a  uni- 
versity at  Henrico,  and  failed.  In  1688  the  first  subscription 
of  £2,500  which  entered  into  the  establishment  of  a  college  in 
Virginia,  was  made  by  Virginians  and  Englishmen,  whereupon 
the  Assembly  sent  Rev.  James  Blair,  recognized  as  the  true 
founder,  to  England  for  a  charter,  and  in  1698  he  had  secured 
this  with  colony  lands,  gifts  of  the  king  and  queen  from  their 
income  of  quit  rents  on  manors  in  the  colony,  taxes  on  tobacco 
exports,  and  fees  of  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  office.  These  with 
£2,000  from  certain  "well-disposed,  charitable  persons,*  colonial 
duties  on  hides,  skins  and  furs  exported,  another  personal  gift 
of  £1,000  quit  rents  from  the  Queen  and  the  bequest  of  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  were  all  in  aid  of  an  institution  not  created  by 
law  as  a  part  of  a  State  system  in  Virginia,  but  chartered  by 
the  crown  as  separate  therefrom.  "A  power  was  given  to  cer- 
tain gentlemen  and  their  successors  to  build  the  collie,"  says 
Salmon's  Geographical  and  Historical  Orammar,  Jjondon,  1760 
(p.  616).  **  By  its  charter,"  says  Morse's  Geography^  5th  Boston 
ed.  1805  (p.  689),  "  it  was  to  be  under  the  government  of  twenty 
visitors  who  were  to  be  its  legislators,  and  to  have  a  president 
and  six  professors  who  were  incorporated."  Vacancies  were  to 
be  filled  by  election  of  the  rector  and  visitors,  i.  e.,  William 
and  Mary  by  charter  was  a  close  corporation.  But  a  State  in- 
stitution is  not  a  close  corporation,  is  not  a  private  corporation 
at  all,  whether  under  a  special  charter  or  under  a  general  incor- 
poration law,  but  is  created  by  statute  directly.  It  is  held  re- 
sponsible to  the  legislature  by  annual  reports  as  private  charities 
are  not.  It  is  stated  in  the  Nortlh  American  that  in  William 
and  Mary  ^'  one  of  its  fundamental  objects  came  to  be  *•  to  raise 
up  ministers  for  the  Ohurch.' "  The  statement  shares  in  the 
general  inaccuracy  of  the  representation.  This  was  always  its 
fundamental  object.  President  Blair  so  declared  when  he  went 
to  England,  and  Scribner's  gives  the  coarse  and  profane  rebuff 
of  the   Attorney-General,   Seymour,  on  that  account     The 

*  Not  until  some  three  Uxoiiaaad  pounds  had  been  offered,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  of  this  from  a  person  unknown,  who  signed  his  letters,  "  Dust  Ain>  AsHSS." 
The  Virginia  Co.  made  a  land  grant,  but  this  was  a  private  landed  corporation. 
See  Neill's  Engliiah  ChUmmUion^  etc 
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cliarter  so  declares:  "That  the  Church  of  Vii^nia  may  be 
farnished  with  a  Seminary  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
the  youth  may  be  piously  educated  .  .  .  and  that  the  Christian 
faith  may  be  propagated."  Considering  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  Virginia  as  in  all  the  half  dozen  colonies  which 
had  Boyal  or  Provincial  Governments  before  the  Eevolution,  it 
was  certainly  possible  for  the  crown,  or  Parliament,  or  both,  to 
create  a  State  institution  for  the  State  church  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  colonial  assembly,  or  the  Episcopal  clergy,  or  the  com- 
missary of  the  Bishop  of  London, — if  one  was  then  under 
appointment, — or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  what 
actually  came  into  existence  was  a  chartered  private  charity 
endowed  by  private  gifts,  by  something  less  in  addition  from 
the  income  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  by  colonial  lands  and 
taxes,  and  governed  absolutely  by  its  own  corporation  (ji^hich 
was  neither  the  State  in  its  limited,  or  its  larger  sense,  nor  its 
representative)^  President  Gilman  is  therefore  plainly  accu- 
rate in  reducing  the  test  cases  of  the  new  claim  for  State 
universities  to  historical  precedence  in  this  country  from  three 
to  twa 

Before  we  enter,  now,  upon  the  examination  of  the  cases  of 
Harvard  and  Yale,  it  is  in  place  here  to  say  that  in  order  to 
establish  this  claim  three  points  must  be  covered.  (I)  The 
origin  of  the  institution  must  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  in  the 
State — not  a  mere  authorization  of  other  parties  to  create  it, 
but  an  actual  creation  by  enactment.  (2)  It  must  be  controlled 
by  the  State  as  its  creature  and  subject,  the  State  exercising 
through  the  Legislature  itself  and  its  appointees  complete 
power  over  its  operations.  (8)  It  must  be  supported  by  the 
power  that  created  and  controls  it  Of  a  State  university  or 
an  agricultural  college  belonging  to  the  State  each  and  all  of 
these  points  holds  true.  Of  other  collies  they  do  not  The 
last  point — ^pecuniary  support — ^is  the  least  essential,  for  public 
charitable  institutions  might  be  largely  endowed,  or  provided 
for  year  by  year,  by  private  gifts,  and  still  remain  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  public  charitie&*    A  State  college  is  a  public 

*  The  Smithsonian  foundation  for  the  institntion  of  that  name  at  Washington, 
and  the  gift  of  Bdmund  Dwight,  of  Massachusetts,  which  induced  the  Legislature 
of  tiiat  State  to  eetablish  Normal  SchooLi,  are  ezamples  of  the  creation  of  tnch 
ehariUes  hy  i»ivate  gifts. 
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charity,  as  much  so  as  an  asylum  or  an  orphans'  home, — ^if  a 
denominational  one  is  a  private  charity  as  the  coarts  hold ;  and 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  large  subsidies  from 
the  treasury  or  property  of  the  State,  and  still,  its  origin  and 
control  being  private,  remain  a  private  charity.  But  mani- 
festly there  might  be  such  changes  in  respect  to  the  other  points 
as  would  constitute  an  institution  which  is  properly  and  en- 
tirely of  neither  class,  but  mixed  in  character.  If,  for  example, 
the  State  and  private  persons  should  share  equally  (1)  in  creat- 
ing, (2)  in  governing,  and  (S)  in  meeting  the  expenses  and 
providing  the  endowments  and  other  funds  of  a  college.  Or  a 
private  charity  might  be  created  outright  by  statute  and  en- 
dowed, to  be  forever  thereafter  separate  from  the  control  and 
support  of  the  State,  by  provisions  of  the  statute :  but  there  is 
nothing  to  choose  between  this  and  a  charter.  Or  the  State 
might  wholly  endow  such  an  institution  as  the  "  Oollege  of  the 
Holy  Gross,"  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  the  "  Oollege  of  St  Francis 
Xavier,"  New  York  City,  both  created  and  exclusively  gov- 
erned by  Boman  Oatholics — which,  so  long  as  Americans  are 
opposed  to  union  of  Church  and  State,  is  not  likely  to  happen. 
Or  it  might  establish  "State  Absolutism  in  Education"  by  get- 
ting somehow  into  its  hands  and  control  all  colleges  founded 
and  endowed  by  Christian  people,  which  is  even  less  probable. 
Proceedings  somewhat  mixed  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  earlier  colleges,  before  conflicting  theories  were  sharply  de- 
fined as  now ;  and  it  may  be  a  little  perplexing,  on  account  of 
anomalies,  to  decide  at  once  on  sight  whether  this  or  that  is, 
or  always  was,  of  the  one  class  or  the  other;  but  the  great 
majority  are  perfectly  clear  cases,  and  some  sort  of  mixture  of 
elements  may  go  quite  far,  and  yet  the  character  of  an  institu- 
tion in  this  respect  be  clear.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  the 
control  is  the  most  essential  of  the  three  points,  for  an  institu- 
tion of  public  creation  passing  into  private  hands,  or  one  of 
private  creation  into  public  hands,  changes  its  character.  As 
a  permanent  thing,  too,  whoever  controls  one  would  be  obliged 
to  assume  its  support,  while  whoever  supports  one  would  claim 
its  control. 

Now,  no  one  will  pretend  that  "the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge," or  "the  University  at  New  Haven,"  eacli  including  the 
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original  college  with  more  recent  scientific  and  professional 
schools,  is  at  present  a  State  university  in  any  sense  whatever. 
The  question  for  investigation  is,  whether  Harvard  College  or 
Yale  College  ever  was  such  ?  If  this  shall  prove  to  be  the 
long  unsuspected  history  in  respect  to  the  three  points  named 
above,  many  of  us  who  were  trained  in  New  England  will  be 
sufficiently  astonished.  We  are  not  prepared  for  this  excess 
of  new  light 

As  to  Harvard,  Professor  Adams  cites  the  vote  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1686,  giving  £400  *'  toward 
the  erection  of  a  coU^e,'*  and  adds  "  this  was  two  years  before 
John  Harvard  gave  to  the  collie  his  name  by  leaving  it  half 
of  his  estate  and  the  whole  of  his  library.  There  is  an  im- 
portant sense,  therefore,  in  which  Harvard  Collie  was  a  ^  State 
institution.'"  Whether  it  was  so  in  any  sense  which  this 
phrase  currently  bears,  or  in  which  it  would  be  now  understood, 
we  shall  see  presently.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  gift  of  the 
court  was  simply  for  a  building  and  did  not  create  the  institu- 
tion. The  terms  even  imply  that  it  would  not.  The  vote  was 
in  these  words:  "The  Oourt  agrees  to  give  Four  Hundred 
Pounds  towards  a  School  or  College,  whereof  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  shall  be  paid  next  year,  and  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
wJien  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where 
and  what  building,^^  A  mixed  contribution  partly  private  was 
clearly  anticipated,  even  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  The 
General  Court  appointed  a  sort  of  committee  of  twelve  "to  take 
order  for  a  college  at  Newtown"  in  1687,  and  between  this  and 
1638  the  building  seems  to  have  been  erected  there.  There 
was  yet,  however,  no  collie.  In  1688  John  Harvard  died 
and  made  his  bequest  "  The  value  of  this,"  says  the  College 
Catalogue,  "  was  more  than  double  the  entire  sum  voted  by  the 
Court,  and  it  was  resolved  to  open  the  Collie  at  once  and 
to  give  it  the  name  of  Harvard.  The  first  class  was  formed 
in  the  same  year."*    If  the  State  was  the  first  founder  because 

*  Mather  Bays,  in  his  Magnalia:  "A  General  Court  adyanoed  a  small  sum  by 
way  of  eMciy  iowairda  tomieOiiing  to  begin  a  College/*  Quite  as  much,  and  that 
qnite  as  definite,  as  the  facts  warranted  him  to  say.  Dr.  Barnard  says,  in  his 
Ameriecm  Joimmai  of  Education  (yoL  i,  p.  204),  that  Haryard*s  early  bequest  **  oon- 
Terted  a  Grammar  School  of  precarious  prospects  into  the  first  permanent  College 
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it  contributed  first,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  individuals 
were  the  first  founders  of  William  and  Mary  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Or  if  the  question,  who  founded  Harvard  College?  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  amount  given,  John  Harvard  wa»  twice 
as  much  the  founder  as  the  State.  Mather  styles  his  will  'Hhe 
most  significant  stone  in  the  foundation."  The  late  Professor 
Kingsley  once  termed  him  *|  the  greatest  benefactor  of  letters 
this  country  has  known,"  considering  the  time,  comparative 
amount,  and  circumstances.  What  the  colonial  assembly  did 
was  "equivalent  to  the  colony  tax  for  a  year,"  and  "a  million 
of  dollars  would  at  the  present  day  inadequately  represent  it" 
Then  two  millions  would  more  inadequately  represent  what 
Harvard  gave. 

All  that  is  made  out,  then,  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of 
State  origin  is  a  mixed  contribution  before  the  college  existed, 
partly  public,  but  chiefly  private.  What  use  was  made  of 
this — whether  to  create  a  charity  to  be  controlled  by  the 
State,  or  one  given  into  the  hands  of  a  corporation,  will  go 
much  farther  to  settle  the  question  before  us.  In  1642  the 
committee  of  twelve  who  had  hitherto  managed  the  mixed 
fund  was  superseded  by  a  board  of  Overseers,  impressing 
upon  the  college  still  more  explicitly  the  character  of  a  pri- 
vate charity.  Prol  Adams  says :  "  By  the  charter  of  1642  the 
entire  control  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  board,"  &c.  In  1650 
a  corporation  was  created  consisting  of  the  President,  five 
Fellows,  and  a  Treasurer,  to  which  in  1667  the  powers  of 
the  overseers  substantially  were  transferred.  Thus  the  process 
of  organization  ran  through  twenty  years,  and  when  com- 
plete was  entirely  that  of  a  private  charity.  It  never  was  dis- 
tinctively anything  else.    Let  President  Elliot  state  the  result* 

*'  1.  Harvard  was  never  a  State  institution  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  University  of  Michigan  is  a  State  institution,  or  ia 
any  proper  sense.  Since  1660  Harvard  has  been  managed  by 
a  close  corporation  whose  action  has  been  supervised  by  a 
Board  of  Overseers.     In  this  Board  of  Overseers  the  State 

of  America."    The  meaoing  must  of  oourae  be,  as  the  bequeet  was  beloie  the  flnfc 
clasa,  that  the  Oourt's  "  small  sum  by  way  of  essay''  would  have  rasntted  in  notfa- 
ing  more  than  such  a  Grammar  Sdiool. 
•M&  Mario  the  writer,  March  4,  ISYS. 
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had  some  representation  by  official  f  or  elected  persons  until 
1866.  Since  1865  there  has  been  no  official  relation  whatever 
between  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  University, 
although  the  good  will  of  the  State  towards  the  university  was 
never  so  great  The  close  "  Corporation"  has  all  the  initiative, 
and  the  overseers  "consent  to*'  the  action  of  the  Corporation  if 
they  see  fit  Tfic  Legislature  has  never  had  any  direct  control 
whatever  over  Harvard  In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  "  State 
College"  or  "State  University"  is  used  in  the  West,  there  is 
not,  and  has  never  been,  a  State  college  or  university  in  New 
England." 

As  to  the  support  of  the  college,  Mather  says  that  while  the 
preliminaries  were  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  twelve, 
"  the  other  colonies  sent  some  small  help,  and  several  particu- 
lar gentlemen  did  more  than  whole  colonies  to  support  and 
forward  it"  Some  of  these  were  persons  unknown.  The 
charter  of  1650  began  in  these  words:  ''  Whereas,  through  the 
good  hand  of  God  many  well  devoted  pei^sons  have  been,  and 
daily  are,  moved  and  stirred  up  to  give  and  bestow  sundry 
gifts,  legacies,  lands,  and  revenues  for  the  advancement  of  all 

f  The  Governor  and  Deputy-Goyemor,  1642-1*780;  the  remainder  of  the  over- 
seers being  town  magistrates  and  church  officers, — ^from  1780  to  1810  the  Gover- 
nor, Lieut -Governor,  Council,  and  Senate  with  the  College  President  and  the 
Oongregational  ministers  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Gharlestown,  Boston,  Roz- 
biny,  and  Dorchester;  from  1810  to  1812  the  Senate  gave  place  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  'the  ministers  of  the  towns 
named  to  fifteen  ministers  and  fifteen  laymen,  elected ;  from  1812  the  same  as 
before  1810 ;  from  1814  as  in  1810  with  the  restoring  of  the  Senate;  from  1843 
the  ministers  of  any  denomination  eligible  (to  the  number  of  fifteen) ;  from  1861, 
the  offldalB  before  mentioned  with  the  College  President,  and  Treasurer,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  "  thirty  other  persons," — and  from  1866, 
the  Governor,  Lieut-Governor,  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  excluded  from  ex  officio  membership. 

The  President  and  Fellows — "one  body  politic  and  corporate  in  law'' — in  which 
the  State  has  never  had  representation,  has  held  all  the  property  since  1660.  The 
CoDflUtution  of  Massachusetts,  1*780,  Chap.  V,  Sec.  1,  does  nothing  whatever 
toward  making  or  recognizing  "  The  University  at  Oambridge"  as  a  State  institu- 
tion, but  expressly  re-establishes  and  perpetuates  the  President  and  Fellows  "  in 
their  corporate  capacity"  as  holding  all  powers  and  rights,  etc.,  eta,  and  all  prop- 
erty from  "  divers  persons,  gifts,  grants,  leases  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods, 
diattels,  legacies,  and  conveyances,"  and  the  Overseers  as  a  separate  body  holding 
none  of  these. 

VOL.  XXXVL  80 
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good  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  in  Harvard  College  .... 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  for 
all  accommodations  of  buildings  and  other  necessary  provis- 
ions," eta  President  Quincy  declares  that  during  its  first 
seventy  years  "  its  officers  were  dependent  for  daily  bread  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  General  Court"  But  T  cannot  reconcile  the 
use  that  is  made  of  this  in  the  North  American  with  Mather  s 
statement,  near  the  close  of  the  same  period,  that  ^*  the  num- 
ber of  benefactors  did  increase  to  such  a  degree  that  although 
Ihe  Presidents  were  supported  still  by  a  salary  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Colony,  yet  the  treasury  of  the  College  itself  was  able 
to  pay  many  of  its  expenses," — which  must  include  other  sal- 
aries,— nor  with  the  Hon.  Alden  Bradford's  large  list  of  private 
gifts  and  givers  "  for  fifty  or  sixty  years," — ^nor  with  the  state- 
ment on  the  other  hand  of  '^  a  correct  and  candid  writer  of  the 
last  century"  that  "  the  Collie  suffered  from  the  niggardness 
of  the  General  Court,  and  the  magistrates  might  have  given  a 
better  support  to  President  Dunster  and  President  Chauncy,  his 
successor,  than  they  did," — nor  with  the  fact  that  President 
Dunster  ''  frequently  applied  to  the  General  Court  for  pecuni- 
ary assistance,  and  sometimes  complained  that  his  family  was 
actually  in  want"  The  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  institution 
was  more  dependent  on  private  relief.  President  Elliot  adds 
on  this  point  :* 

**  The  Colony  or  Province  gave  Harvard  College  the  equiva- 
lent of  $116,000  by  direct  grants  in  small  sums  between  1836 
and  1786,  being  an  average  grant  of  $778  a  year.f  To  this 
extent  Harvard  ^depended  upon  the  bounty  of  the  General 
Court'  during  its  first  century  and  a  half.  In  those  times  of 
poverty  the  President  and  tutors  were  glad  enough  to  get 
even  such  slight  aid,  though  friends  of  the  feeble  institution 
did  (as  you  say)  complain  that  the  aid  was  grudgingly  given, 
and  that  *  the  College  suffered  from  the  niggardliness  of  the 
General  Court'  A  public  treasury  was  not  so  easily  filled 
then  as  now,  nor  so  easily  emptied.  In  1814  the  Legislature 
gave  Harvard  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years;  and  since  that 
time  no  public  grant  has  been  received  by  the  University. 
From  the  banning  the  students  have  paid  a  very  fair  tuition 

*M8,kUw,  f  Was  this  half  its  annual  ezpeneeer 
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fee.  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  generation  in  our  Western 
States  to  insidiously  teach  communism  under  the  guise  of  free 
tuition  in  State  colleges,  universities,  and  agricultural  schools." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  property  of  Harvard  now 
amounts  altogether  to  something  like  $8,000,000;  that  most 
of  this  has  been  accumulated  since  the  last  public  grant  in 
1824;  and  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  sum  of  $100,000  is 
now  annually  expended  for  salaries  alone.  Looking  at  its 
present  condition  and  its  history, — grants,  gifts,  management, 
and  origin, — ^any  one  can  see  how  wide  of  the  facts  is  the  asser- 
tion of  its  having  been  in  any  (present)  '*  important  sense''  a 
State  institution.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  how  important 
a  sense  it  was  the  contrary  from  its  beginning. 

As  to  Tale,  the  assertion  rests  upon  a  statement  in  President 
DwigMs  Travels^  embodying  a  vote  of  the  Q-eneral  Court  of 
New  Haven  Colony,  1652,  and  certain  statements  about  legis- 
lative appropriations.  No  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  Yale 
has  ever  been  governed  by  the  Legislature,  the  most  essential 
point  necessary  to  establish  the  assertion. 

After  quoting  the  vote — or  rather  resolution — President 
Dwight  remarks :  **  Whether  the  foundation  mentioned  above 
would  be  considered  as  such  in  a  legal  sense,  may  be  doubted  ; 
that  it  was  the  beginning  of  this  seminary  is  certain.''  How 
certain  the  words  of  the  resolution  will  show.  (At  Guilford, 
June  28.)  ^'  The  matter  about  a  collie  is  thought  to  be  too 
great  a  chaise  for  us  of  this  jurisdiction  to  undergo  alone  •  .  . 
but  if  Connecticut*  do  join,  the  planters  are  generally  willing 
to  bear  their  just  proportions  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a 
college  there.  However  they  desire  thanks  to  Mr.  Goodyeare 
for  his  proffer  to  the  setting  forward  of  such  a  work." 

Several  things  are  here  to  be  noticed. 

1.  Instead  of  being  or  contemplating  action  by  the  Court, 
this  resolution  expressly  declined  action.  Not  a  word  here  of 
any  funds  even  ^^  towards  a  college,"  as  in  Massachusetts  in 
1686,  or  towards  erecting  a  building. 

2.  It  recognizes  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual which  the  colony  did  not  and  would  not  take,  and  never 

*  the  two  colonies  being  diatinct  till  1665.    Dr.  Dwigbt^s  quotation  differs  ver- 
bdUj  from  that  of  Mr.  Hoadly's  OoL  Beoords,  but  not  in  meaning. 
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did,  till  private  enterprise  had  inaugurated  the  undertaking. 
This  was  the  previous  offer  of  "his  house  to  that  end"  by 
Stephen  Goodyeare — to  whom  the  lovers  of  learning  in  Con- 
necticut owe  an  honor  never  paid  him — sometime  between 
1652  and  1647.  It  was  not  accepted,  but  even  this  was  not, 
as  Professor  Adams  states,  "the  first  movement  made"  It 
was  itself  suggested  by  something  earlier  and  more  than  the 
negative  resolved  at  Guilford. 

8.  March  28,  1647,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  colony,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  town  had  been  chosen  "  to  consider  and  reserve 
what  lott  they  shall  see  meete  and  most  commodious  for  a  col- 
ledg  which  they  desire  may  be  sett  vp  as  soon  as  their  abilitie 
will  reach  therevnto,"*  The  resolution  five  years  later  quoted 
by  President  Dwight  was  clearly  no  foundation,  but  even  in  any 
other  sense  whatever  no  "  banning"  of  Yale  or  anything. 

4.  So  far  as  the  resolution  of  1662  looked  to  the  future  it  gave 
no  promise  of  colonial  action.  "The  planters  are  generally  will- 
ing to  bear  their  proportions^^  points  to  individual  action.  Dr. 
Dwight  himself  says :  "  from  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  every 
description  embarked  in  the  design.''  In  1654  "the  town  is 
informed  that  there  is  some  motion  again  on  foot  concerning 
the  setting  up  of  a  college,"  clearly  by  individuals,  and  in  1656 
the  Governor  says  in  town  meeting  that  the  project  is  "  revived," 
whereupon  a  subscription  committee  is  appointed  and  New 
Haven  people  subscribe  £800  and  other  towns  £240,  and  in 
addition  £60  "  out  of  the  Town  Treasury"  of  New  Haven  is 
voted  for  salary  of  President — which  evidently  was  never 
paid  or  needed  I  In  1658  Governor  Eaton  by  will  left  "  books 
intended  for  the  use  of  a  coUega"  In  1660  Rev.  John 
Davenport  made  over    to  the  General    Court  the   Hopkins 

*  From  Bev.  L.  W.  Baoon's  Historical  Disoourse  on  the  200th  Anoiversary  of 
the  FouDding  of  the  HopkinB  (Grammar  School,  p.  46,  Appendix  in,  "Barlj 
efforts  to  establish  a  college  at  New  Haven."  "  Under  the  name  and  title  of 
college  kmcl,*'  a  tract  of  forty  acres  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bast  Riyer  and  on 
the  south  in  part  by  the  harbor,"  was  ^^oonaidered  and  reserved."  It  had  been 
leased  in  1641  for  seven  years  **  for  the  publique  charges."    p.  8. 

The  documents  appended  to  Mr.  Bacon's  Discourse  are  in  more  ways  than 
one  of  great  value.  In  Mr.  Davenport's  address  in  town  meeting,  1664,  giren 
from  the  New  Haven  Town  Records,  **  a  town  lot,  called  Mrs.  Eldred's  lot,"  is 
mentioned  as  selected  later.    Bacon,  p.  52,  Appendix  VL 
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bequest  (London,  1657)  for  a  college  about  which  Davenport 
had  written  him  before  1656,  another  private  act  which  event- 
ually enured  to  the  benefit  of  another  institution. 

5.  Earlier  than  the  negative  resolution  of  1652  there  were 
private  movements,  the  beginning  of  the  beginm'ng.  When 
the  interesting  papers  prepared  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
college  and  W.  L.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  shall  be  made  public  the 
evidence  of  this  in  detail  will  be  available  Mr.  Dexter  says  :* 
"While  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  colonial  government 
for  material  aid,  the  impulse  for  founding  this  college  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  State."  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
college  was  in  the  original  plans  of  John  Davenport,  but  the 
first  reference  on  record  is  ten  years  after  the  settlement  here-f 
In  general,  the  movements  for  a  collegiate  school  did  not  take 
definite  shape  (so  far  as  any  remaining  documents  now  show) 
until  the  year  1701.  To  that  year  is  to  be  referred  the  letter 
of  John  Elliot,  and  also,  I  think,  all  the  other  ante-charter 
documents  which  we  know  ol"  Mr.  Kingsley's  paper  goes  to 
show  (1)  "  that  a  college  Was  a  part  of  the  originid  plan  of  Mr. 
Davenport  in  leading  the  New  Haven  colony  from  London" 
(1687),  and  he  "  prepared  the  soil  for  the  college  which  now 
stands"  at  New  Haven.  (2)  "That  Mr.  Pierpont  and  others 
built  on  his  foundation  and  carried  out  his  idea." 

6.  The  Hopkins  Grammar  School  is  the  real  result  of  the 
public  movements  beginning  in  1647.  "  A  small  colledg  (such 
as  the  day  of  small  things  will  permitt),"  as  Mr.  Davenport 
phrased  it,  "compeUed  to  descend  to  a  lower  grade,"  Mr. 
Bacon  saya  But  he  adds  of  Davenport — "from  another  scion 
of  the  stock  which  he  had  planted,  there  has  shot  up  such  a 
noble  tree  as  he  had  never  even  hoped  to  look  upon."  To  the 
former  the  *'  lott"  selected  by  town  committee — the  "  oyster- 
shell  field" — was  made  over  in  1677.  Yale  College  no  more 
grew  out  of  the  various  public  attempts  recited  above,  than 
did  the  "Colony  Grammar  School."  The  ten  ministers  nomin- 
ated by  the  people,  and  organizing  themselves  in  1700,  and 
incorporated  in  1701,  according  to  a  popular  petition — and 
neither  the  town  nor  the  colony — ^founded  Yale.     At  the  first 

*  MS.  kUer  to  the  writer,  March  3,  1876. 

f  i.  e.  the  first  historically  connected  wOh  Tale. 
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meeting  of  the  "Trustees,  Partners,  or  Undertakers,"  Nov.  11, 
1701,  it  was  ordered  and  appointed,  says  Dr.  Baoon  (in  the 
forthcoming  Yale  Book),  "  that  there  shall  be  and  hereby  is 
erected  and  formed  a  collegiate  school,"  etc.  The  charter  was 
obtained  by  a  popular  petition  widely  signed,  and  it  gives  "  full 
liberty,  right,  and  privilege"  to  create  a  collega  "  The  State," 
says  the  historian  of  the  corporation,  just  named,  "has  never 
had  the  rights  of  a  Founder."  The  institution  is  still — ^as  it 
always  has  been — ^a  private  charity.  Before  the  charter  was 
granted,  but  after  the  Assembly  had  met,  ''the  Hon.  James 
Fitch,  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  Council,  made  a  formal  donation," 
says  Professor  Kingsley,  "of  a  tract  of  land  of  about  six 
hundred  acres,  and  the  glass  and  nails  necessary  to  erect  a  col- 
lege hall,"  because — this  was  eighteen  years  before  the  gifts  of 
Governor  Yale — "of  the  great  pains  and  charge  which  the 
ministry  had  been  at  in  setting  up  a  collegiate  school."  But 
this  did  not  make  Mr.  Fitch  founder,  or  affect  the  charter,  as 
the  vote  in  Massachusetts  in  1686  did  not  affect  the  charter  of 
Harvard  or  make  the  State  its  founder.  The  Assembly  of  1716 
did  not  treat  Yale  College  as  its  creature  by  attempting  a  re- 
moval to  Hartford,  though  petitioned  so  to  do.  The  president 
and  the  ten  fellows  are  the  direct  and  legal  successors  of  the 
ten  ministers.  Mr.  Hillhouse's  plan  of  1792 — adding  eight 
new  ones  out  of  the  State  officials— did  not  make  Yale  a  State 
University ;  nor  did  the  Act  of  1888,  declaring  a  majority  of 
all  a  quorum  {provided,  a  majority  of  the  "  successors  of  the 
original "  body  were  present) ;  nor  has  the  new  representation 
of  Alumni.  The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  still  ex- 
officio  fellows,  do  not  make  the  college  other  than  it  began  to 
be  in  November,  1701,  non-political  in  government  as  in  origin 
— a  private  charity. 

One  point  remains :  Has  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  State  ever 
made  Yale  a  State  institution?  Professor  Adams  cites  the 
annual  grant  of  £50  sterling  from  1701  to  1755,  the  money  fur- 
nished in  1750  to  build  "  Connecticut  Hall"  in  part,*  and  the 
grant  of  arrearages  of  taxes  in  1792,  "  the  largest  gift  of  the 

*  Prooeedfl  of  a  French  prize  captured  by  a  Connecticut  fri|(ate ;  in  part  the 
building  was  erected  with  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery.— £b-i&Mer'«  MonOdy^  April, 
18T6. 
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State,"  to  show  that  it  has,  at  least  for  a  time.  But  these 
grants  were  all  made  to  a  close  corporation,  and  the  addition  to 
it  of  official  representatives  of  the  State  in  the  year  last  named, 
(the  Ooyemor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  six  senior  members 
of  the  Council),  did  not  alter  its  character  or  that  of  the  char- 
ity. I  have  gathered  from  sources  which  I  cannot  now  verify 
that  up  to  1816  Harvard  received  from  the  commonwealth 
about  as  much  as  Yale  did  up  to  1814 ;  but  in  neither  case 
did  the  aid,  less  or  more,  decide  the  nature  of  the  institution. 
So  a  few  years  since  about  $100,000,  contributed  by  Christian 
benevolence  to  establish  the  College  of  California,  passed  to  the 
State  University  of  California,  but  it  was  not  a  whit  the  less  a 
State  institution  in  consequence.  President  Gilman  says  of  all 
the  colleges  before  the  Revolution,  that  they  found  *'the 
churches  and  ministers  their  constant,  sometimes  their  only  effi- 
cient supporters,**  which  was  quite  as  true  of  Yale  as  of  Harv- 
ard and  the  other  nine.  He  adds :  *^  Harvard  and  Yale  were 
to  some  extent  controlled  by  the  colonial  governments,  and 
were  for  a  long  time  nurtured  by  appropriations  from  the  pub- 
lic chest  as  Michigan,  California,  and  other  western  universi- 
ties are  now."  But  the  comparison  does  not  hold,  for  there 
never  was  any  such  predominant — not  to  say  entire — govern- 
mental control  at  Yale  (and  none  at  all  for  over  ninety  years), 
as  there  is  none  such  now.  In  the  year  1768  it  was  attempted 
by  memorial  to  the  Legi&lature  to  secure  such  a  visitation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  as  all  our  State  Universities  are  subject 
to,  annually  or  biennially  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature, 
which  was  efTectually  defeated  by  the  argument  of  President 
Clap,  establishing  the  position  that  the  right  of  visitation 
resided  in  the  trustees  or  chartered  corporation  alone  and 
altogether.  The  western  universities,  too,  rest  entirely  upon 
bestowments  of  the  State  and  Nation  and  taxation,  and  no 
one  of  them  ever  had  furtherance  as  a  private  charity,  which 
is  the  entire  history  of  Harvard  and  Yala  They  do  not 
follow  "  the  method  adopted  by  Massachusetts "  at  all.  Pro- 
fessor Adams  cautiously  excludes  the  very  period  in  which 
Yale,  like  Harvard,  has  gathered  most  of  its  resources,  when 
he  asserts  that  "down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury Yale  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  State  Legislature  for  the 
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means  of  its  prosperity."  There  is  no  ground  for  this  arbi- 
trary division  of  its  history — though  it  is  convenient  to  avoid 
bringing  into  comparison  with  that  debt  Mr.  Sheffield's  foun- 
dation of  $860,000  for  one  department,  Mr.  Street's  of  $280,000 
for  another,  and  Mr.  Peabody's  to  another.  In  lieu  of  specific 
details  of  comparison  a  statement  of  the  article  on  Yale  Col- 
lege in  Scrtbner^s  Monthly*  for  April,  1876,  may  here  be  placed 
over  against  that  of  Professor  Adams : 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Yale  owes  nearly  aU  that  she  has  to  private  liber- 
ality. The  gifts  of  the  commonwealth  do  not,  all  told,  exceed  $100,000,  if  we 
except  $136,000,  the  product  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  granted  to  the  Scientific 
School,  as  the  State  Agricultural  Institute.  The  productive  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity, according  to  the  last  Treasury  Exhibit,  is  about  $1,500,000.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  amount  that  has  been  spent  in  books,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  the  University  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  worth  five  millions  of 
dollars." 

We  might  here  rest  the  case,  and  declare  that  from  the  evi- 
dence it  has  not  been  made  out,  and  cannot  be,  that  in  respect 
to  the  three  points  here  covered, — origin,  control,  and  support, 
— our  two  oldest  New  England  colleges  were  ever  creatures  of 
the  State.t  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  subject  We  have 
said  nothing  as  yet  of  the  relation  of  the  churcfces  and  of  reli- 
gion to  them.  Professor  Adams  does  not  hesitate  to  allege  of 
Harvard  without  qualification  that  it  is  not  correct  ^^to  suppose 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Church.  The  Church  and  State 
were,  it  is  true,  united,  but  the  Church  as  such,  it  should  be  dis- 

*  By  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers. 

f  No  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  claim  set  up  for  Harvard  in  1762,  of  being 
*' properly  the  coUege  of  the  jfovemmerU  ;^^  in  order  to  prevent  the  charter  of 
another  ooUege  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  (See  Hon.  Alden  Bradford's  Ststori' 
aU  Skekhy  pp.  356~9X  as  this  claim  was  effectually  silenced  by  the  subsequent 
charter  of  Amherst  Oollege.  No  one  would  now  in  behalf  of  Harvard  so  repre- 
sent it,  as  can  be  seen  from  President  Eliot's  letter  quoted  above^ — ^its  friends 
would  hardly  be  more  unlikely  to  aver  that  the  founding  of  Amherst  has  been 
"prejudicial  to  the  common  interests  of  learning  and  religion  in  the  country!''  as 
the  Committee  of  the  Overseers  at  that  time  protested  it  would  be.  No  allusioa 
has  been  made  to  a  plan  for  a  college  In  Connecticut  by  a  general  synod,  1698,  as 
the  proof  of  the  non-political  and  religions  origin  of  Yale  is  oomplete  without  it* 
Professor  Kingsley  refers  to  it  as  having  failed,  (Am.  Qu,  06ft,  vili,  14X  which 
would  place  it  in  the  same  category  with  the  legislative  vote  of  1662,  as  havin^^ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  history  of  Yale,  but  Mr.  Dexter  says  (MS.  letter,) 
'*  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  a  synod  in  1698,  or  in  any  subsequent  year 
unta  1708." 
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tincdy  understood,  had  nothiDg  whatever  to  do  with  the  Col- 
lege."   Of  Yale  in  this  respect  he  does  not  affirm. 

Now  this  averment  can  be  brought  to  the  test  very  quickly. 
The  language  is  very  un-Oongregational.  Translate  "tAcCfturcA," 
— ^which  had  no  existence  in  Massachusetts  or  New  Haven 
colony, — into  the  churches^  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  whether 
its  meaning  is  anything  more  than  specious  and  in  the  form 
of  words.  Let  us  set  over  against  it  the  facts  so  admirably 
brought  together  in  two  articles  on  ''  Disestablishment  in  New 
England"  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review  for  January  and 
April,  1876,  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter.  Some  six  years  before 
the  Oeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  voted  "a  small  sum 
towards  a  college,"  it  had  been  '^  ordered  and  agreed  that  for 
time  to  come  noe  man  shal  be  admitted  to  the  freedome  of  this 
body  politihe^  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches 
within  the  lymitts  of  the  same."  This  was  in  1681,  and  this 
was  the  first  **  Oeneral  Court'*  in  America.  A  few  years  after 
the  same  body  saw  fit  to  *' regulate  that  Church-membership 
oat  of  which  citizen-ship  was  to  grow."  It  was '**  flfurther 
ordered  that  noe  person,  being  a  member  of  any  Church 
which  shall  hereafter  be  gathered  without  the  approbation  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  greater  parte  of  the  said  Churches, 
shal  be  admitted  to  the  flfreedome  of  this  Common  weal  the." 
All  this  was  before  the  founding  of  Harvard,  and  all  this 
restricted  suffrage  and  office  holding  in  the  colony  not  only 
to  church  members,  but  to  Congregational  church  members. 
That  General  Court,  then,  which  voted  the  first  £400  was  a 
Congr^ational  body  "pure  and  simple."  Dr.  Dexter  says,  in 
his  **  Qyiigregationaliam^^  (pp.  108,  9),  "none  but  church  mem- 
bers were  citizens,  so  that  the  town-meetings  were  just  church 
meetings  in  another  form,  and  the  ^  Oeneral  Court,'  but  a  dele- 
gated mass  meeting  of  the  churches."  The  historian  of  New 
England  says,  referring  to  the  town  government :  "  The  per- 
sons exercising  ecclesiastical  functions  were  officers  of  the  same 
community,  elected  by  the  same  constituents ;  for  not  only  was 
there  a  church  wherever  there  was  a  town,  but  the  church 
was  the  nucleus  about  which  the  neighborhood  constituting 
a  town  was  gathered  .  .  .  Down  to  the  present  century  in 
most  of   the   towns   of   Massachusetts,  the  proceedings  and 
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records  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  religious  congr^ation 
continued  to  be  the  same."*  The  charter  of  Massachusetts 
gave  the  original  freemen  power  to  '*  expulae  ail  such  person  or 
persons  as  should  at  any  time  attempt  or  enterprise  detriment 
or  annoyance.f  Judge  Story  says :  X  "  The  attempt  to  level 
all  religions  and  to  make  it  a  nuitter  of  State  policy  to  hold  all 
In  utter  indifference,  would" — as  late  as  the  framing  of  the 
United  States  Constitution — '^  have  created  universal  disappro- 
bation, if  not  universal  indignation*"  About  three  hundred  and 
fifty  freemen,  distributed  through  some  thirty  towns,  elected  the 
deputies  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts — two  for  each 
town  in  1642.  And  these  as  well  as  the  Governor,  Deputy- 
Governor,  Assistants  and  Magistrates  were  and  must  be  all 
church  members.  The  entire  State  organization,  therefore, 
was  simply  the  left  arm  of  religion :  the  right  arm  was  the 
church  organization.  The  same  power  precisely  moved  both. 
The  same  persons  controlled  both  and  for  the  same  ends.  The 
State  was  just  the  churches  acting  in  a  civil  way.  They  made 
themselves  for  certain  purposes  a  State.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  State  had  become  a  church,  the  claim  of  political  origin 
for  Harvard  might  better  seem  to  stand.  The  fact  was  just 
the  reverse.  Instead,  then,  of  the  churches  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  college,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  in 
their  "delegated  mass-meeting,"  composed  of  church  members 
exclusively,  they  had  everything  to  do  with  it  They  needed 
to  have  to  do  with  its  funds  nowhere  else.  Calling  it  State 
action  does  not  make  it  at  all  like  State  action  to-day.  When 
that  £400  was  voted  it  was  simply  their  secular  way  the 
churches  took — ^and  the  only  way  they  could  take  together — 
to  assess  upon  themselves  and  others  a  common  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  an  equitable  contribution  "towards  a  college." 
So  of  all  similar  action  afterwards.  One  need  not  approve  this 
in  principle  in  showing  from  history  just  what  it  wa&  For 
one,  I  would  accept  no  such  State  subsidy  to  a  Christian  col- 
lege to-day,  for  it  would  come  from  other  Protestants  as  well  as 
its  founders, — from  Catholics,  Jews,  Quakers,  Infidels,  and  per- 
sons of  no  religious  connections — through  taxation.  They 
thought  it  right  for  the  churches  thus  to  do  "in  a  civil  way" 

♦  Palfrey,  ii,  14,  15.  f  IWd.  i,  388.  t  On  Const  U.  S.,  261. 
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half  as  much  as  John  Harvard  did  **  in  a  free  way  of  contribu- 
tion." This  identity  of  Church  and  State — long  before  Dr. 
Arnold's  and  Dean  Stanley's  day  I — continued  through  the 
yery  period  when  the  organization  and  character  of  Harvard 
were  taking  shape,  and  after ;  it  was  in  force  when  the  com- 
mittee of  twelve  was  constituted^  when  the  General  Court 
established  the  Overseers,  when  the  charter  of  1660  made  the 
President  and  Fellows  a  close  corporation.  All  these  were 
Congregational  church  members,  of  necessity.  They  were  put 
in  their  places  in  the  college  by  men  who  believed  with  John 
Cotton  that  ^^none  are  so  fit  to  be  trusted  ....  as  church 
members."  A  religious  qualification  for  suffrage  and  all  that 
followed  it  continued  till  1664,  fourteen  years  after  Harvard 
has  been  made  a  close  corporation,  by  express  statutory  pro- 
vision, and  virtually  through  the  whole  period  when  President 
Quincy  says  its  officers  were  dependent  upon  the  General 
Court;  for,  when  the  old  law  was  at  the  request  of  King 
Charles,  superseded,  the  new  one  was  "  ingeniously  contrived 
to  evade  the  royal  displeasure  without  putting  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  churches,  through  their  ministers,  some  decisive  power 
in  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  those  who  should  be 
voting  members  of  the  State."  They  were  obliged  to  present  a 
minister's  certificate  that  they  were  "  orthodox  in  religion  and  not 
vitious  in  their  lives."  *  Whenever  therefore,  in  addition  to  pri- 
vate voluntary  contributions  a  legislative  appropriation  was 
voted  to  Harvard,  instead  of  the  State  taxing  the  members  of  the 
churches — as  in  the  case  of  a  legislative  appropriation  to  a  West- 
ern State  university  now-a-days, — it  was  just  the  opposite,  the 
members  of  the  chuiches  taxing  the  State.  If  the  latter  had 
been  the  purely  secular  affair  it  is  now,  no  one  who  knows  the 

*  Dexter  in  BriL  Qu.  Bev,^  p.  66.  All  this  would  make  it  sure  that  any  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  education  in  any  form  would  be  Christian,  and  in  accordance 
with  ite  free  prindpleeof  Oongregationalism, — that  the  administration  of  Harvard 
riioald  be  each  had  been  made  mxre  by  its  beooming  a  dose  corporation  and  by 
the  action  of  the  Congregational  General  Ck>urt  before  the  incorporation.  The 
legislation  of  those  days  was  minute  enough  and  strict  enough  on  subjects  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice  to  satisfy  a  theoretical  advocate  of  union  of  church 
and  State  or  of  the  identic  of  the  two;  bat  that  some  freedom  in  respect  to 
dogmas  was  allowed  at  Harvard  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  first  two  Presi- 
dents, Dnnster  and  Ghaunoy,  1640-1672,  cf.  Palfrey,  ii,  397,  8,  note. 
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history  and  character  of  those  Christians  will  imagine  that  they 
would  have  left  any  part  of  the  support  of  their  college  to  a 
levy  by  law  in  place  of  providing  for  it  by  benefactions,  or 
have  employed  the  arm  of  the  State  at  all  in  promoting  the 
higher  education. 

Prof.  Adams  attempts  to  make  a  point  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
"  Act  Establishing  the  Overseers,"  "  *  the  teaching  elders'  (not 
the  clergymen)'*  of  the  six  towns  were  made  members  of  the 
board.  Perhaps  this  is  to  deny  Mather's  statement  in  Magn.  ii, 
8,  that  eight  years  later  "the  ministers  of  the  six  next  towns" 
were  Overseers.  So  far  from  proving  that  the  churches  "  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  college"  it  establishes  the  con- 
trary, though  perhaps  the  writer  was  unaware  that  teaching 
elders,  just  as  much  as  "clergymen,"  were  church  officers  I  It 
is  to  be  observed  too,  that  six  ministers  were  on  the  committee 
of  twelve ;  but  the  seven  magistrates  were  all  church  members 
too.''^  He  attempts  to  make  another  point  of  the  mention  of 
"good  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,"  omitting  religion,  in  the 
charter  of  1650 ;  but  the  earlier  Act  had  already  fixed  "  piety, 
morality,  and  learning,"  as  the  objects  of  the  college. 

Turning  now  to  Yale  it  is  not  necessary,  in  view  of  its 
founding  by  the  ten  ministers,  to  show  anything  about  suffrage 
in  the  colony.  But  the  fifth  of  Mr.  Davenport's  fundamental 
articles  proposed  to  the  "free  planters,"  June,  1689,  had  been 
"  that  church  members  only  should  be  free  burgesses,  and  that 
they  only  should  choose  magistrates  and  officers  among  them- 
selves,t  and  the  colony  enacted  at  the  outset  that  "  noe  man  of 
what  degree  or  qualitie  soever  shall  at  any  time  be  admitted 
to  be  a  free  burgess  within  this  plantation,  but  such  planters 
as  are  members  of  some  or  other  of  the  approved  Churches  of 
New  England,  nor  shall  any  but  such  free  burgesses  have  any 
vote  in  any  election."^  But  this  as  a  formal  provision  passed 
away  when  New  Haven  was  united  to  Connecticut  in  1666, 
though  "church  membership  was  also  in  Connecticut  much 
regarded  as  a  qualification  for  citizenship."  To  this  we  shall 
recur  when  we  reach  the  origin  of  the  early  grammar  and 
common  schools.     It  is  more  in  point  here  to  quote  the  laa- 

*  Palfrey,  i,  649,  and  Mass.  OoL  Bee.  f  Palfrey,  i,  631,  602,  ii,  8. 

Palfrey,  Dexter  in  Brit  Qu.  Rev.^  201,  202. 
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gnage  of  the  petition  for  the  Tale  charter  in  1701 :  "  from  a 
sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Protestant  religion 
by  a  BUCcessioD  of  learned  and  orthodox  men  they  had  proposed 
that  a  collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  this  colony." 

Our  showing  in  regard  to  these  two  test  cases  of  colleges 
before  the  Bevolntion  will  be  complete  if  we  state  now  the 
internal  relations  of  the  colleges  to  religion.  We  have  shown 
that  the  State  was  what  the  State  is  not  now  nor  can  be,  and 
now  we  show  that  the  collies  were  what  State  universities 
are  not  now  nor  can  be.  So  far  from  these  being  their  lineal 
descendants,  only  the  religious  colleges  are  or  can  be,  for 
Harvard  and  Yale  were  like  the  University  colleges  of  England 
and  the  English  Dissenting  colleges  of  to  day — institutions 
for  theological  as  well  as  secular  education.  At  Harvard, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  as  well  as  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  were  taught  with  catechetical  theology  (to  which 
in  1765  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  were  added),  and  to 
construe  the  Greek  Testament  was  a  requirement  for  admission 
as  Freshman.  At  Yale  from  the  first  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  the  Latin  New  Tes- 
tament into  Greek  at  the  beginning  of  every  recitation;  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  in  Latin  was  recited  every  Saturday 
evening;  Ames's  Medulla  Theologiaa  Saturday  mornings,  and 
his  Cases  of  Conscience  Sunday  mornings.  Thirty  years  after 
Wollebius's  Theology  was  taught.  Every  student  was  required 
to  study  these  thinga  There  were  also  from  an  early  day 
collie  lectures  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  a  professorship  of 
divinity.  Harvard  had  the  latter  twenty-five  years  earlier. 
At  Harvard,  if  any  scholar  transgressed  the  laws  of  God  or  of 
the  school,  he  was  to  be  corrected,  or  publicly  admonished  ;* 
one  must  be  able  **  to  render  the  originals  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  into  Latin  and  resolve  them  logically,  withal  being 
of  godly  life  and  conversation,"  in  order  to  receive  the  first 
direct     Since  the  separation  of  theological  studies  from 

*  And  it  might  be  by  bozing  or  whipping,  down  to  17601 

f  The  statement  in  Johnaon^s  Wonder-  Working  Ftovidenee  that  the  location  at 
Newton  was  fixed  in  order  that  the  stadents  might  enjoy  '*  the  orthodox  and  soul- 
flourishing  mhiistiy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shepheaid,"  is  given  by  Paltry  in  a  note,  i, 
549.    President  Gilman,  in  support  of  his  statement  that  *'  there  was  a  civil  as  weU 
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collegiate  in  tbis  country,  it  requires  a  college  and  a  school  of 
theology  taken  together  to  be  the  successor  of  our  primitive 
Harvard  or  Yale.  They  are  in  this  respect  their  own  succes- 
sors,— and  no  State  institution  lacking  a  theological  department, 
or  such  theological  instruction  on  the  college  foundation  as 
precedes  existing  theological  departments  at  Cambridge  and  at 
New  Haven,  could  be  such  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this  that  these  old 
Christian  colleges  were,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  to-day,  sec- 
tarian. They  were  certainly  Protestant,  but  in  this  country 
Protestant  is  not  a  name  for  a  sect,  as  Roman  Catholic  is,  but 
for  the  general  position  of  many  sects  versus  the  Roman 
Catholic  A  college  which  teaches,  not  the  tenets  of  some  one 
of  these  as  against  others  which  are  also  Protestant,  but  only 
our  common  Protestant  Christianity,  is  distinctively  non-sec- 
tarian,— as  much  so  as  any  institution  of  the  State  is  or 
possibly  can  be.  For  this  last  must  also,  in  this  country,  be 
Protestant  That  a  single  denomination  supports  a  college 
thus  non-sectarian — and  that  this  bears  its  name,  in  common 
nomenclature  (it  should  hardly  need  to  be  said),  by  no  means 
makes  it  sectarian.  Such  are  the  Congregational  colleges  of 
our  new  States,  as  unsectarian  as  those  bearing  the  names  of 
two  denominations, — for  instance,  "Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian,**— or  those  labeled  "Non-sect"in  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Yale  and  Harvard 
are  very  properly  so  labeled  by  that  officer,  yet  the  "Divinity 
school"  of  the  one  and  the  "Theological  seminary"  of  the 
other^  devoted  exclusively  to  ministerial  education,  unques- 
tionably teach  some  things  distinctive,  in  doctrine  or  polity,- 
or  both,  which  the  colleges  of  old  time  did  not     WiDiam  and 

M  an  eodesiaatical  element"  in  the  ooUegea,  and  that  reUgiona  and  tfaeologksal 
instruction  was  not  established  **in  an  ezduslye  or  narrow  sense,"  says  their 
original  supporters  desired  to  train  up  men  for  the  service  of  the  State  "  not  leaa 
distinctly  and  emphatioally."  This  was  not  a  desire  of  the  State  aa  such,  but  csf 
the  churohee  and  of  their  indlTldiiai  membofa.  It  was  the  Christian  oonsdenoe 
that  led  to  giving  the  selectmen  in  liaasachusetta  authority  to  aee  that  parents 
and  masters  secured  to  children  '*  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  principles  of 
religion  ^nd  the  canj^tal  laws  of  the  country,"  and  it  waa  far  in  advanoe  of  tfatt 
q>irit of  secular  eduoaticm  of  to-day.  The  same  oonsdenoe diolaled ttiAooarse'of 
ooUege  study  both  leligtoua  and  politioaL 
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Mary  is  also  styled  by  that  officer,  in  his  tables,  "  Non-sect.,"* 
though  its  chapel  worship  was  from  the  first  according  to 
Episcopal  forms ;  bishops  of  that  sect  in  Virginia  were  often 
its  presidents  after  the  Bevolution,  and  before  it,  bishops  of 
London  chancellors  and  their  commissaries,  presidents,  or 
rectors ;  and  thoagh  the  charter  made  it  a  ^'  perpetual  college 
of  divinity"  (which,  in  the  circumstances  meant  Church  divinity 
or  Episcopalianism),  and  the  professor  of  divinity  was  not 
only  an  Episcopal  clergyman  always,  but  undoubtedly  taught 
before  the  Bevolution  State-Churchism.  How  &r  any  particular 
instructor's  teachings  at  the  other  two  collies  might  lean 
towards  Congregationalism  it  is  now  impossible  with  precision  to 
decide;  but  the  doctrines  held  by  them  were  always  tenets  com- 
mon also  to  Presbyterianism  in  England ;  and  even  the  disputes 
on  polity  involved  the  colleges  only  versus  Episcopacy.  The 
Saybrook  Platform,  for  example,  nearly  cotemporaneous  with 
Yale,  was  in  this  respect,  ^Mn  some  sort,  and  to  some  extent,  a 
compromise  with  Presbyterian  principles  ;"f  the  consent  of  the 
**  president,  fellows,  professor  of  divinity  and  tutors,"  to  such 
a  confession  of  faith  ^*  according  to  the  original  design  of  the 
founding  of  the  college"  had  the  same  "  extent,  no  more ;"  and 
it  is  as  clear  that  the  vote  against  ^'Arminian  or  prelatical 
principles"  by  the  Trustees  in  1722,  after  debate  in  the  library 
some  time  before  on  Presbyterian  ordination,  simply  protected 
the  college  against  Episcopacy,  as  it  is  that  President  Clap's 
aigument  in  1768  proved  that  it  was  not  a  State  institution,  or 
that  the  failure  of  its  enemies  in  1784  prevented  alterations  of 
its  charter  to  make  it  one,  and  saved  Connecticut  from  the 
creation  of  a  rival  '* State"  collie.  The  formal  binding  of  the 
instructors  in  1722  and  again  in  1768  to  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  Saybrook  summary,  as  "established"  by  the  General 
Conrt,  more  than  makes  up  for  any  imaginary  lack  of  a  church 
element  in  the  Court  itself  on  account  of  less  rigid  religious 
qualifications  for  suffrage  than  then  obtained  in  Massachusetts.:^ 
It  reads  somewhat  odly  now  in  the  history  of  Yale  that  those 
who  ui^ed  the  Assembly  to  subject  the  college  to  itself  as  a 

•  Report  lor  187S,  p.  736.  Noihinir  need  be  said  here  of  the  Bpieoopal  Theol. 
Sduxd  9%  Cambridge,  boMing  a  certain  oonnectioD  with  the  University  and  reo> 
ognised  in  the  Catalogue,  since  it  has  a  distinct  board  of  Trostees. 

t  Dr.  Bacon,  Eist  DiMc  in  Cent  Ecd.  Hist  Conn.,  p.  37. 
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State  institution, — and  failed, — represented  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  visitors  by  the  State  was  necessary  "  to  preserve  oriho- 
doxy  in  the  governors  of  the  colleger  But  by  "orthodoxy"  was 
not  meant  sectarianism. 

It  would  be  interesting  now  to  see  how  the  vague  statement 
in  the  North  American  Review  that  **  Harvard,  William  and 
Mary,  and  Yale  were  in  no  respect  exceptional"  in  being  "  in 
an  important  sense  state  institutions,"  or  in  respect  to  methods 
of  State  support,  could  be  attempted  to  be  made  out  in 
respect  to  others  of  the  eleven  colleges  founded  before  the 
Bevolution.  For  instance,  Hampden  Sidney  in  Virginia  clas- 
sified even  by  General  Eaton  as  Presbyterian,  and  as  clearly 
of  that  character  as  the  Theological  Seminary  near  by.  Or 
Washington — now  Washington  and  Lee — in  the  same  State, 
classified  as  "Non-secL,"  (and  its  foundation  dated  from  1749) 
which  was  first  Augusta  and  then  Liberty  Hall  Academy  till 
1782,  and  under  the  control  of  Hanover  Presbytery  which 
secured  subscriptions  and  appointed  trustees ;  attracting  to  it 
the  gift  of  G-eneral  Washington  for  whom  it  was  subsequently 
named.  Or  New  Jersey,  founded  by  the  Synod  of  New  York 
"  about  1788,"*  supported  by  private  subscription,  its  first  aid 
from  the  State  being  permission  to  raise  money  by  a  lottery  in 
1762,t  and  its  Trustees  from  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  laymen.  Dr.  Morse  mentions  it  in  1805  as  "  founded  on 
private  liberality  and  zeal,  and  not  yet  taken  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Stata  Dr.  Maclain,  late  President,  in  his  college 
discourse  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  a  few 
months  since,  said  *^  it  is  in  the  hands  of  citizens."  It  always 
has  been.  Or  Butgers,  of  which  Dr.  Morse  says,  ^'  Its  funds, 
raised  wholly  by  free  donations,"  &c,  which  never  had  any 
relation  to  the  Stata  Or  Columbia,  "principally  founded 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince, assisted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  corporation 
of  Trinity  Church, "J  chartered  in  1754,  its  worship  Episcopal, 

*  Morae^B  Geog.,  p.  624,  the  oharter  of  1747  was  the  second. 

f  Amount  raised  £2,200,  much  lees  than  was  subscribed. 

^  Morse,  497,  of.  Ten  Brook  **  American  State  Univennties,*' pp.  4,  5.  The 
colonial  appropriation,  "looking  toward  a  college,"  (1747)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  history  of  Kings,  or  Columbia,  and  the  action  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  about  a 
grant  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  after  the  charter,  was  in  aid  of  what  Tan  Brook 
styles  "  an  Bpisoopal  Semmaiy/' 
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and  governed  by  a  close  corporation,  the  president  of  which 
must  always  be  an  Episcopalian.  Or  Brown,  projected  by  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Baptists,  who  sent  James  Manning 
to  Newport,  B.  L,  to  start  it,  its  charter  of  1761  requiring  that 
the  President  and  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  and  Trustees  shall 
be  Baptists,  of  which  it  was  true  down  to  1784  that  its  endow- 
ment came  ''  solely  from  the  benelicence  and  contributions  of 
individuals,  the  government*  not  being  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  literature  to  lend  it  any  further  assistance 
than  that  of  granting  it  a  charter.''  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
charter  made  the  college  something  more  than  Christian  in  its 
controling  element,  viz :  denominational,  the  first  example  of  a 
denominational  college  in  this  respect  in  New  England.  Herein 
this  and  other  institutions  founded  by  Baptists  are  '^  sectarian," 
and  all  those  founded  by  Congregationalists,  East  and  West, 
are  *'  non-sectarian," — to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner's  reports, — ^for  the  charter  or  articles  of 
incorporation  of  no  collie  founded  and  endowed  by  us  requires 
the  majority  of  its  Trustees  to  be  always  or  at  any  time  Con- 
gregationalists. It  will  occur  to  readers  familiar  with  such 
subjects  that  this  apparent  iUiberality  was  the  natural  child,  in 
the  case  of  earnest  religious  men,  of  the  greater  liberality  of 
the  Bhode  Island  constitution,  so  much  boasted  of, — in  other 
words,  that  "the  College  of  Bhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations," — beginning  not  as  Harvard  did  where  suflfrage 
was  religious,  or  even  as  Yale  did  in  this  respect,  but  as  a  close 
corporation  in  a  colony  where  no  religious  qualification  for 
suflfrage  save  Protestantism  was  regarded. — protected  itself  and 
the  Baptist  charities  on  which  it  was  built,  by  making  sure  that 
the  control  of  the  corporation  should  always  be  Christian  and 
something  more,  viz :  Baptist  It  would  be  particularly  in- 
structive, if  the  champions  of  State  universities  would  show 
how  Brown  University— as  free  from  even  so  free  a  State  as  it 
could  possibly  be — was  "  in  an  important  sense  a  State  institu- 
tion," as  to  control  or  as  to  "  methods  of  support,  or  in  any 

§  L  e.  Of  Bhode  Ida&d.  The  quotation  is  from  the  letter  of  the  Oorporation  to 
Dr.  Franklin  in  London,  given  in  the  Histoiy  of  Brown  University  hy  R.  A. 
Guild,  Librarian,  p.  S44  Providenoe  raised  £4,280,  and  other  towns  £4,000  in 
1770.  p.  13. 
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sense  whatever.  Or,  these  nine  pre-BevoIutionary  colleges  all 
failing  them,  an  attempt  at  demonstrating  that  Dartmouth  was 
such  in  any  sense  would  be  of  interest  No  New  England 
man  will  be  likely  to  attempt  it  as  long  as  Daniel  Webster's 
famous  demonstration  that  it  was  not,  endures  1  Mr.  Crosby,  in 
his  "  First  Half  Century  of  Dartmouth "  (read  before  the 
Alumni  in  1876)  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  toils,  travels, 
and  collections  of  that  extraordinary  man,  the  first  President, 
Wheelock,  founder  of  the  college  and  Moor's  Charity  School. 
On  him  and  his  family  both  rested  in  their  first  years,  as  private 
ventures  of  his ;  with  the  coUege^  when  he  went  into  the  wilder- 
ness at  "Dresden"  to  plant  it,  even  the  Trustees  had  almost 
nothing  to  do ;  he  was  named  President  in  the  charter  with 
power  to  appoint  his  successor.  Of  any  original  legislative  aid 
to  it  the  evidence  is  slight, — £100-110  at  one  time,*  £500  for 
a  building  at  another,  two  land  grants,  $82,000  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  which  is  under  a  separate  board  of  trustf 
The  Convefttion  of  Congregational  Ministers,  1758-1762,  con- 
curre<l  in  Dr.  Wheelock's  foundation  after  the  failure  of  their 
own.  John  Phillips  of  Exeter  gave  in  1770  the  sum  of  $3,383, 
and  later  the  theological  endowment.  Four  years  after  Phillips* 
first  gift,  Dr.  Wheelock  himself  testified  that  the  private  muni- 
ficence of  Mr.  John  Tborntxjn  of  England  had  been  "  the  princi- 
pal means  of  his  support  since  he  left  Connecticut'':]:    The 

*  Allen  says  one  sum,  Orosby  the  other  (Allen  in  Am,  Qu,  Reg.^  x,  26.  The 
land  grantB  are,  I  suppose,  what  Dr.  Allen  refers  to  as  '*  a  liberal  endowment 
from  the  goyemment  and  from  individuals,"  p.  21.  But  on  p.  20,  he  says  40,000 
acres  were  given  "  partly  by  Governor  Wentworth  and  partly  by  private  indi- 
viduals." No  other  lands  given  by  Governor  John  Wentworth  appear;  though 
Governor  Benning  Wentworth  gave  five  hundred  acres,  his  personal  share  of  a 
royal  grant,  and  until  it  is  dear  whether  it  was  Governor  John  Wentworfch's  per> 
sonal  share  of  a  like  character  which  entered  into  the  40,000  acre  grant,  it  ia 
impossible  for  readers  to  judge  which  of  its  two  friends  is  meant  when  Dr.  Allen 
says :  "  Governor  Wentworth  was  the  chief  benefactor  and  patron."  John  Went- 
worth was  "royal  Governor,  Dec.  13,  1769,"  the  date  of  the  charter  (Crosby,  pp. 
5,  23).  Mr.  Webster  said,  " a  number  of  the  proprietors  of  lands"  ''had  promised 
large  tracts."    Speeches,  i,  111. 

f  The  Corporation  has  twelve  members;  eight  others  are  " exoffici^,  in  relation 
to  funds  given  by  the  State"  only, — a  purely  nominal  respresentation.  The  State 
built  the  Medical  College,  and  repaired  it  a  year  or  two  since  at  an  expense  of 
$5,000,  but  the  title  is  not  in  the  college,  the  condition  having  been  that  the  land 
on  which  it  stands  should  be  deeded  to  the  State.  MS.  letter  of  Professor  A.  8. 
Hardy,  Apr.  2, 1876.    Dartmouth  is  clearly  the  creation  of  private  benevolenoe. 

X  Am,  Qu.  Beg.,  z,  27. 
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legislature  has  never  had  any  control  over  Dartmouth,  and  is 
never  represented  in  its  board.  Mr.  Webster  showed  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1818,  that  the  institution 
is  a  private  charity ;  its  charter  good  in  law  against  the  king, 
his  heirs  and  successors  forever, — the  king  not  being  in  any 
sense  the  founder  or  having  any  power  over  it  (e.  g.,  such  as 
that  of  visitation) — that  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  acquired 
no  more  than  the  king  possessed ;  that  there  had  been  no 
misuser  or  non-user  of  the  college  franchises ;  and  that  the  char- 
ter was  not  repealable  by  the  legislature.  The  grant  of  lands 
in  1789,*  he  showed,  was  made  ''  to  a  charity  already  existing," 
and  "the  donation  follows  the  nature  of  the  charity."  "All 
eleemosynary  corporations  are  private  bodies.  They  are 
founded  by  private  persons  and  on  private  property.  The 
public  cannot  be  charitable  in  these  institutions.  It  is  not  the 
money  of  the  public,  but  of  private  persons  which  is  dispensed. 
It  may  be  public,  that  is,  general,  in  its  uses  and  advantages  ; 
and  the  State  may  very  laudably  add  contributions  of  its  own  to 
the  funds  ;  but  it  is  still  private  in  the  tenure  of  the  property, 
and  in  the  right  of  administering  the  funds."  [Mr.  Webster 
incidentally  showed  that  in  the  case  of  Harvard,  notwithstand- 
ing the  claim  now  set  up  that  the  General  Court  of  1686  made 
the  first  donation  "  prior  to  the  charter,"  and  notwithstanding 
the  "small  variation"  from  usage  in  giving  the  Overseers 
"  some  power  of  inspection,"  the  power  of  visitation  was  still  in 
the  Fellows  and  corporation.Jf  Moreover,  the  very  issue  in 
this  celebrated  case  was  whether  the  legislature  could  treat 
Dartmouth  College  as  a  State  institution  I  It  had  attempted  to 
enlarge  the  corporation  and  amend  the  charter,  creating  a  new 
institution  under  the  name  of  "Dartmouth  University."  Mr. 
Webster  showed  that  the  twelve  Trustees  of  the  charter  could 
not  be  made  more  without  their  consent,  that  they  had  exclu- 
sive legal  rights  and  immunities,  that  the  attempted  addition  of 
nine  new  Trustees  and  twenty-five  Overseers  would  create  a 
new  corporation  and  transfer  all  property  and  franchises  to  it, 
which  the  State  could  not  do,  that  no  legislative  power  was 
competent  thereto,  that  "  whether  all  this  be  not  in  the  highest 

*  Principally,  it  would  seem,  in  Yennont 
\  Speeches,  I,  120,  in. 
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degree  an  indefensible  and  arbitrary  proceeding,  is  a  question 
of  which  there  would  seem  to  be  but  one  side  fit  for  a  lawyer 
or  a  scholar  to  espouse."  In  his  closing  remarks  Mr.  Webster 
said,  '^  This^  Sir^  is  my  case.  It  is  the  case,  not  merely  of  that 
humble  institution,  it  is  the  case  of  every  college  in  our  land."* 
Thirteen  years  later  it  became,  in  principle,  the  case  of  Bowdoin 
Collie,  chartered  after  the  Revolution,  1 794  The  first  property 
of  Bowdoin  was  of  mixed  origin, — ^from  the  town  of  Brunswick, 
from  Governor  James  Bowdoin  (the  Governor's  son),  and  from 
a  grant  of  five  townships  of  land, — from  which  last,  junior  to 
the  others,  nothing  was  derived  till  a  site  and  buildings  beside 
the  charter  had  been  secured^f  But  the  charter  conferred  upon 
the  Trustees  and  Overseers  complete  and  exclusive  power.  W  hen 
then,  the  Maine  Legislature  of  1881,  attempted  to  legislate  the 
Presidents  of  Bowdoin  and  Waterville  colleges  out  of  office, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the  college 
at  Brunswick  was  a  private  charity,  had  never  surrendered  any 
vested  right,  never  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  that  the  contract  between  the  Boards  (exercising  sole 
and  exclusive  rights  under  the  charter) — and  the  President 
could  in  no  way  be  dissolved  by  the  State.  This  re-affirmed 
the  principle  sustained  at  Washington  in  the  Dartmouth  case, 
affirmed  by  President  Clap  in  1768  in  defence  of  Yale,  and 
asserted  by  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  Bowdoin,  against  James  U.  when  he  attempted  to 
force  the  Puritan  Fellows  to  recede  from  their  election  of 
Hough  as  President  and  substitute  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford4 

♦  Profeasor  Goodrich's  report,  Orosby,  p.  62. 

f  The  petitioiiB  for  the  inoorporation  were  also  mixed  (1788),  one  from  tiie  dun- 
berland  Assodation  of  Oongregational  Ministers  and  one  from  the  Oounty  Court 
Am,  Quart,  Beg,,  viii,  106.  The  sketch  in  Soribrwr^a  MonOUy  lor  May,  187«,  givM 
the  Ministers*  petition  the  precedence,  p.  47. 

^  "  Of  all  the  attempts  of  James  IL  to  overturn  the  law  and  the  rights  of  his 
subjects,'*  says  Mr.  Webster  (p.  128),  "none  was  esteemed  more  arbitrary  or 
tyrannical  And  yet,  that  attempt  was  nothing  but  to  put  out  one  president  and 
put  in  another.**  "When  Ihe  charter  of  London  was  restored,  ...  the  ezpdled 
president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  were  permitted  to  resume  their  rights."  Mr. 
Webster  draws  from  Burnet  and  Hume ;  a  more  graphic  aooonnt  of  tiie  great 
college  struggle  is  in  Macaulay,  ii,  266-281.  "The  sentence  of  deprivation  ful- 
minated against  the  feUows  dissolved  those  ties,  once  so  dose  and  dear,  which  had 
bound  the  Church  of  Eng^d  to  the  house  of  Stuart'*  p.  281  [Bourper's  Ed.,  1849.) 
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Or,  if  Dartmouth  and  all  the  rest  are  unavailable  to  prove 
the  precedence  of  State  collies  in  our  history,  one  institution 
out  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  eleven  yet  remains,  now  known 
as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  received  its  present 
charter  in  1791.  '^  Since  that  period,"  says  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Stills,  the  Provost,  **it  has  received  nothing  from  the  State 
except  a  contribution  of  $200,000  towards  the  erection  of  the 
Hospital  of  its  Medical  Department  The  Legislature  has  no 
control  over  its  operations,  makes  no  appropriation,  and 
appoints  no  officers,  although  by  our  charter  the  Governor  of 
the  State  is  ex-officio  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Very  large  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  University,  especially 
recently,  but  they  all  come  from  private  persons,  with  the 
exception  already  stated."*  This  exception,  of  courae,  takes 
its  place  under  Mr.  Webster's  description,  *'  donations  made  by 
the  legislature  to  a  charity  already  existing ;  the  donation  fol- 
lows the  nature  of  the  charity."  But  we  have  to  do  with  this 
institution  at  an  earlier  day.  General  Eaton  gives  the  date  of 
its  foundation  as  1747,  oiganization,  1748,  charter,  1755.  From 
this  last  date  to  1779  it  had  been  known  as  the  College  of 
Penn8ylvania.f  It  had  its  Trustees  with  the  usual  powers, 
and  had  gathered  its  resources  by  subscription  in  England, 
South  Carolina,  Jamaica,  and  Philadelphia.  "Thomas  Penn, 
one  of  the  Proprietaries,  was  by  fer  the  largest  contributor  to 
the  funds. "J  Not  a  trace  of  State  agency,  even  auxiliary, 
attaches  to  its  origin  or  endowment.  In  1779  its  charter  was 
declared  void,  its  Faculty  dissolved,  and  its  charitable  prop- 

The  history  of  the  English  IJniyersities  affords  "  do  oountenance  to  the  yiew  that 
they  are  the  creatures  of  the  Stale."  "  Their  property  was  not  derived  from  the 
State,  but  has  been  the  gift  of  munificent  individuals."  **  They  have  been  inde- 
pendent and  self-governed."  **  English  ideas  revolt  at  the  notion  of  State-governed 
and  State-nursed  Universities."  Their  "  eoolesiastioal  character  has  attracted 
men  from  their  earliest  foundation."— 6bn«(»fu<tbfMiZ  Frogress^  by  Professor  Mon- 
tagu Burrows,  pp.  237,  240,  252,  cf.  later  on  p.  240. 

*  MS.  letter,  March  9,  1876. 

f  Memoir  of  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  D.D.,  (first  Provost),  by  Provost  Still^  pp.  6,  61. 

i  Memoir,  pp.  17,  24.  Thomas  Penn  gave  nearly  £4,500,  "and  great  reliance 
was  placed  upon  his  influence  with  his  friends  in  England."  The  last  generous 
gift  to  this  institution  is  that  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Welsh  thp  nresent  year,  for  a 
**  Welsh  Professorship." 
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erty  given  by  law  to  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  "composed  of 
certain  State  officials,  of  the  senior  clergyman  of  each  of  the 
principal  religious  denominations  in  the  city,  and  of  sundry 
other  persons  who  were  conspicuous  members  of  the  political 
party  which  at  that  time  controlled  the  State."*  A  new  name 
was  given  the  new  institution,  "  The  University  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania."  From  the  confiscated  estates  £1,500  a  year 
was  pledged.  The  act  was  in  contravention  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  1776,  which  contained  general  provisions  protect- 
ing "  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates"  of  the  college,t 
like  the  particular  one  respecting  Harvard  in  the  Massachusetts 
Constitution  of  1780.  These  were  drawn  up  by  Provost  Smith 
hincself  for  the  Convention,  and  moved  by  Dr.  Franklin.  One 
reason  given  for  the  outrage  was  that  the  college  had  never 
asked  any  aid  of  the  State  I:^  After  ten  years  of  State  usurpa- 
tion  in  1789  it  was  repealed,  the  Assembly  confessing  that  it 
was  "repugnant  to  justice,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  dangerous  in  its  precedent  to  all  incor- 
porated bodies  and  to  the  rights  and  franchises  thereof  "§  Two 
and  a  half  years  later  the  two  institutions  were,  on  petition  of 
both,  united  in  one.  Plainly,  any  advocate  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  State  who  should  rely  upon  this  case  to  prove — or 
aid  in  proving — its  precedence  in  this  country,  would  lean 
upon  a  broken  reed. 

But  clear  as  it  is  that  State  universities  cannot  be  found 
originating  where  this  vain  attempt  is  made  to  find  them,  no 
less  clear  is  it  where  their  origin  is  to  be  found.  Always  for- 
eign to  New  England,  they  still  are  so.  They  are  not,  and 
were  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  that  first  produced  common 
schools,  whose  natural  relation  to  voluntary  Christian  collies 
needs  no  remark.  An  incorporated  unsectarian  collie  is  a 
New  England  idea.  A  State  university  is  a  Southern  idea. 
As  a  mere  unrealized  project  it  was  older  than  the  Revolution, 
— appearing  first  in  the  South  Carolina  legislation  of  1769,  and 
then  in  the  North  Carolina  legislation  of  1776,  but  in  both  cases 

«  Memoir,  p.  CI.  f  Chap,  u,  Sees.  44,  46,  Memok,  p.  47. 

X  Ih,,  p.  64.  §  /6.,  p.  67. 
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without  result, — reappearing  in  the  more  imposing  form  of  Mr. 
Jefferaon*s  scheme  of  1779  in  Vii-ginia,*  and  in  Maryland  in 
two  short-lived  colleges — ^a  third  and  fourth  time  to  fail,  again 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  1785 — ^to  be  partially  real- 
ized in  the  latter  (in  three  colleges  which  quickly  sunk  to  gram- 
mar schools)  and  in  both  only  realized,  according  to  the  plan, 
in  1801.f  Mr.  Jefferson^s  Virginia  plan  re-appeared  under  a 
charter  in  1819,  under  an  actual  organization  in  1825,  but  is 
not  yet  fully  realized.  With  whom  the  State  idea  originated 
it  is  impossible  now  to  say,— probably  not  with  Mr.  JefiTerson, 
who  wrought  it  into  more  symmetry  than  any  other,  and  with 
whom,  perhaps,  the  un-religious  features  of  his  plan  found 
favor  not  only  from  his  personal  free-thinking,  but  also  from 
the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  vainly  striving  to  make  over 
'^80  sectarian  a  college''^:  as  William  and  Mary  into  a  State  uni- 
versity. Perhaps  in  Um  matter^  as  in  political  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice^ Afassachusetts  and  South  Carolina  are  the  original  representa- 
tives in  our  history  of  two  diverse  theories  of  the  higher  education. 
The  most  munificent  foundation  for  a  college  independent  of 
the  State  was  laid  in  Massachusetts;  the  most  imposing  outfit 
in  its  time  for  a  State  university  was  provided  in  South  Caro- 

*  "  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  threw  open  the  doors  of  a  Uni- 
versitjr,  in  the  true  aenae  of  the  name,  providing  for  thorough  instruction  in  inde- 
pendent tehooUf  in  all  the  chief  branches  of  learning,  allowing  students  to  select 
lor  themselveB  the  departments  to  which  they  were  led  by  their  special  tastes  and 
proposed  pursuits  in  life,'*  etc.  Catalogue^  187 6^*7,  p.  23.  How  different,  there- 
fore, the  pre-Revolutionary  College  and  the  State  university  in  more  respects 
than  those  named  heretofore,  origin,  endowment,  control,  religious  relations,  any 
one  can  see.  And  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan  only  reached  organization  a  hundred  years 
and  more  alter  Tale,  nearly  two  hundred  after  Harvard. 

f  All  but  Georgia  university  plan  two  years  later  than  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, may  be  set  opposite  the  eleven  coUeges  before  the  Revolution,  as  founded  on 
the  rival,  Southern  plan.  Mr.  Ten  Brook  mentions  a  grant  of  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tucky Company  of  confiscated  British  property,  8,000  acres  of  land,  but  is  not 
able  to  state  whether  Tranaylvania  University  at  Lexington,  now  merged  in  Ken- 
tucky University,  was  founded  on  the  grants  So  even  Professor  Adams  charac- 
terizes it. 

X  The  writer  by  no  means  denies  that  a  State  institution  can  be  at  the  same 
Ime  sectarian — if  Prelacy  is  the  State  religion  -  (nor  that  William  and  Mary  was 
sectarian,  though  never  a  State  university) ;  his  contention  simply  is,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  behalf  of  the  contemporary  "Congregational"  colleges,  that 
they  were  neither  State  institutions  nor  sectarian,  as  was  the  Episcopal  College  in 
Virginia. 
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lina — the  Legislature  giving  it,  at  that  early  day,  ia  twenty 
years  $286,000.  As  none  of  this  was  from  national  land-grants 
— the  offer  of  which  might  make  any  people  seem  more  &vora- 
ble  to  the  junior,  or  political,  theory  of  the  higher  education 
than  they  really  are — it  places  South  Carolina,  in  its  capacity 
as  a  government,  at  the  head  of  the  Southern  movement,  as  the 
lovers  of  learning  in  Massachusetts  are  still  at  the  head  of  the 
Northern  ona  Four  Southern  States  followed  South  Carolina, 
and  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  followed 
Massachusetts. 

The  idea  of  universities  originally  started  in  the  old  North- 
western Territory  was  somewhat  different  from  the  Southern 
idea :  it  was  that  of  a  foundation  by  grants  of  national  land, 
not  by  State  taxation,  though  the  latter  plan  soon  followed  it 
from  the  South,  and  has  been  combined  with  it  in  the  later 
universities  and  agricultural  colleges.  The  new  Northwestern 
university  idea  was  that  of  a  New  England  man,  Bev.  Ma- 
nasses  Cutler,  LL.D,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Tale 
in  1765,  and  honored  by  both  Yale  and  Harvard, — ^the  man 
who  inserted  in  the  Northwestern  Ordinance  of  1787  the  pro- 
visions of  the  (then  new)  Constitution  of  Massachusetts* 
against  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  religion,  morality,  knowledge, 
and  schools.  The  Ordinance  in  these  respects  contains  "  a  con- 
densed abstract  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution."  "The 
Ordinance  and  the  Ohio  Purchase  were  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  transaction."  Dr.  Cutler  was  shaping  them  at  New  York 
with  Congress  in  1787,  as  agent  of  the  "Ohio  Company,". two 
years  after  university  action  failed  in  the  five  Southern  States. 
These  failures  probably  influenced  him.  "Religion,  knowl- 
edge, and  morality,"  says  the  Ordinance,  "  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  This  is 
a  condensation  of  Amendment  XL  to  the  Massachusetts  Consti- 
tution of  1780,  and  of  Sect  11,  Chap,  v,  in  respect  to  "  the  inter- 
ests of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries  of  them." 
In  the  Ohio  Purchase  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  a  section 

♦  Art  ou  "JOr.  OuUer  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787"  in  Ifarth  Amer.  Review,  Apr. 
1870.  MS,  Letter  of  Hon.  W.  P.  OaUer,  Feb.  17,  1877.  Masaadiaaette  wa«  tiien 
the  only  State  that  had  abolished  slavery. 
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in  each  township  or  fractional  township  was  reserved  "for  relig- 
ion/' i.  e.,  for  the  support  of  an  educated  ministry,  and  two 
townships  for  a  university.*  From  this  came  the  earliest  college 
in  the  Northwest,  at  Athens,  0.,  and  all  the  university  grants 
made  since  to  Southern  and  Western  and  Pacific  States  have 
followed  Dr.  Cutler's  idea.  The  Ohio  University  Act,  the 
course  of  study  and  the  first  selection  of  instructors  were  all 
Dr.  Cutler's  work,  yet  the  project  has  never  flourished.  "The 
very  movers"  in  it,  "  long  ago  discouraged,  established  a  college 
at  their  beloved  Marietta,"t  on  the  opposite,  the  voluntary 
New  England  plan,  which  has  had  a  history  of  noble  and  grow- 
ing usefulness;  and  it  was  fitting — when  the  Western  Col- 
lege Society  closed  its  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  help  to  this 
and  others  farther  West — that  its  Jubilee  was  held  at  Marietta. 

Passing  now  to  the  popular  and  religious  source  of  our  early 
grammar  and  common  schools,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat 
them  together — indeed  difficult  to  do  otherwise— and  to  take 
the  points  disclosed  in  the  historical  facts  in  the  order  opposite 
to  that  thus  far  pursued. 

1.  Both  these  classes  of  schools  were  from  the  first  thor- 
oughly religious  in  character,  as  much  so  as  the  early  colleges. 
It  needs  no  proof  that  the  place  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  in 
them  in  our  own  day  is  a  survival — it  came  down  to  us  from 
more  religious  times.  What  then  has  it  survived  ?  What  has 
passed  away  ?  ITie  Catechism^ — with  such  explanations  of  it  as 
the  old  time  teachers  were  able  to  give.  The  Catechism  was 
for  formal  school  and  college  religious  instruction,  the  Bible 
for  devotion;  and  generations  preceding  ours  judged  that 
prayer  and  the  devotional  use  of  the  Bible  were  fittest  to  sur- 
vive It  was  a  rational  survival,  not  under  some  imagined 
natural  law,  but  from  judgment  and  choice. 

*In  a  letter  to  his  son,  Judge  Ephraim  Cutler  of  Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1818,  this 
historio  New  Bnglander  wrote,  '*  the  establishment  of  a  university  was  a  first  ob- 
ject, and  lay  with  great  weight  on  my  mind."  The  reservation  of  two  townships 
la  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Oommittee  of  Congress  (Carrington,  chairman, 
who  held  the  same  plaoe  on  Committee  on  the  Ordinance),  July  23, 1787,  in  the  Ohio 
Company's  letter  to  the  Treasury,  July  26,— in  the  contract  between  them,  Oct  27, 
— ^in  the  patent  for  760,000  acres  executed  by  George  Washington,  May  10,  1792, 
— and  in  the  University  Act,  Jan.  9, 1802.    MS,  LeUer  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Cutler. 

f  Ten  Brook,  State  Umv,^  p.  33. 
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2.  It  is  qaiteas  clear  that,  when  they  began  to  be  controlled 
by  town  votes, — or  municipal  ordinances  as  we  should  say,— 
and  by  colony  statutes,  the  religious  character  of  all  the  earlj 
schools  was  matter  of  requirement,  and  was  the  paramount  con- 
sideration. The  Massachusetts  legiiilation  (in  force  unchanged 
till  1824)  made  ''  the  principles  of  piety"  the  first  subject  of 
instruction,  and  provided  for  supervision  by  the  local  minis- 
ters; that  of  1768  named  '*the  Promotion  of  Religion  and 
Good  Morals ;"  in  1854  soundness  in  the  faith  was  required 
along  with  a  good  conversation,  as  in  all  the  school  laws. 
The  preamble  of  the  famous  law  of  1647,  (commonly  named 
from  part  of  its  provisions  ^^  the  grammar  school  law")  is  quoted 
by  Bancroft  thus : *  "To  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,"  and  by  Proi  Adams 
in  nearl}'  the  same  words.  This  fragmentary  quotation  con- 
ceals the  hand  of  the  churches  in  it     It  actually  ran  thus: 

"  It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  y*  ould  deluder,  Sathan,  to 
keepe  men  from  the  knowledge  ofy  iScriptures,  as  in  form""  times 
by  keeping  y™  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latt'  times 
by  perswading  from  y«  use  of  tongues,  y*  so  at  least  y«  true 
sence  and  meaning  of  y«  originall  might  be  clouded  by  false 
glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers,  y^  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  y«  grave  of  o'  fath"  in  y*  church  and  commonwealth^ 
the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors."     Ordered,  etc. 

The  oixler  of  1642  requiring  the  selectmen  of  evCTy  town  to 
"  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  neighbors  to  see.  First,  that 
none  of  them  shall  suflfer  so  much  Barbarism  in  any  of  their 
families  as  not  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others^  their  Children 
and  Apprentices  so  much  learning,"  etc.,  was  coupled  with  this; 
^' that  all  masters  of  families  do  once  a  week  (at  the  least)  cate- 
chise their  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
religion."  Mr.  Mannf  finds  in  the  first  part  only  the  colonial 
idea  of  "barbarism"  two  centuries  (and  more)  ago;  but  he 
overlooks  the  connected  idea  that  to  be  unevangelized  was 
barbarisHL  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  first  edition  and  last  (Centen- 
ary) calls  this  the  law  of  all  "  New  England,  1642,"  and  others 
have  followed  him  headlong  ;  but  it  was  not  Connecticut  law 

•JWst,  i,  369.    01  29tkRep.  Mass.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  p.  12.    Mom.  OoH  Bee.,  ii,  203. 
f  10th  Mass,  Rep.  (revised),  pp.  8,  9. 
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till  1650.  Bancroft  adds  that  grammar  schools  were  *Mn 
1647  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  colonies,"  which  also  was  not 
copied  in  Ludlow's  code,  re-enacting  the  Massachusetts  pream- 
ble, till  years  after.*  In  this,  catechising  or  learning  "  some 
short  orthodox  catechism"  was  also  required.  So  Governor 
Eaton's  New  Haven  Code  of  1655  gave  the  deputies  or  con- 
stable the  charge  of  seeing  that  children  and  apprentices  learn 
'^  the  main  grounds  and  principles  of  Christian  religion  neces- 
sary to  salvation."  Later  laws  in  1690,  1715,t  made  this  bind- 
ing till  after  the  Bevolution. 

But  earlier  than  any  of  this  continuous  and  uniform  legisla- 
tion—earlier than  the  date  of  any  school  law  whatever,  and  abso- 
lute proof  of  the  religious  source  of  the  schools — was  a  "request" 
of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  June  2,  l(S4:l,justay€ar 
earlier  t/ian  the  order  about  ^^  Barbarism,^'  etc.,  "that  the  elders 
would  make  a  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
grounds  of  religion."  This  was,:j:  says  Palfrey,  "  t/ie  first  step 
taken  by  the  central  government  in  respect  to  education."  With 
this  tBe  churches  must  have  had  something  to  do. 

8.  The  voluntary  principle  was  just  as  distinctly  recognized 
in  the  first  schools  as  the  religious  principle.  Both  had  been 
always  recognized  in  raising  collie  appropriations.  In  1652 
the  General  Court  requested  that  for  raising  up  suitable  Eulers 
and  Elders  subscriptions  be  solicited  in  all  the  towns  to  assist 
charity  scholars  at  Cambridge.§  This  was  not  taxation.  In 
1677  the  Court  asked  for  a  subscription  for  the  new  brick  col- 

*  Boger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  of  Fairfield,  "had  lived  sometime  before  coming  to  Conn. 
In  Mass.'*  and  the  Mass.  Code  "was  adopted  there  a  year  and  a  half  after  Mr. 
Ludlow  had  been  appointed  by  the  Conn,  colony  to  prepare  a  code."  MS,  I^Uer 
at  Rev.  Jno.  G.  Baird,  Mar.  22,  1876.  See  Bancroft,  BuL  i,  369  (Gent.  Ed.) 
where  the  old  dausos  about  the  Gen.  Court  and  Mr.  Harvard  are  now  omitted. 
(First  Ed.  458.) 

f  For  the  supply  of  families  with  Bibles  and  catechisms,  among  other  things. 

|ii,  46.  He  is  speaking  of  general  education.  So  the  Patroon  system  m  New 
Tork,  i^aoed  the  support  of  schoolmaster  and  clergyman  side  by  side,  and  Mary- 
Ittad  placed  her  schools,  later,  under  the  instniction  of  churchmen  only.  Eliot, 
Bistory,  zUii,  138.     Hon.  H.  Barnard,  in  Stebbins'  Cent  Nat.  Eonatence,  p.  846. 

§  Rev.  J.  B.  Felt,  Eisi  Ipswich,  etc.,  p.  92.  The  same,  Annala  of  Salem,  pp. 
1T4,  116,  187.  Rev.  E.  Pratt,  Hist.  Easfham,  eta,  p.  36.  At  a  Quarterly  Court, 
Boston,  1639,  "  a  voluntary  contribution  was  ordered  each  quarter  for  the  minis- 
try."   Felt,  Annals  of  Sdtem,  p.  126. 
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2.  It  ia  quite  as  clear  that,  when  they  began  '  /elike  taxation 

by  town  votes, — or  municipal  ordinances  ar  *n  1646,  that  any 

and  by  colony  statutes,  the  religious  charar  jploy  some  "  poor" 

schools  was  matter  of  requirement,  and  ^  «  for  its  own.*    The 

sideration.    The  Massachusetts  legisla' .    the  suggestion  of  the 

till  1824)  made  ^^  the  principles  of  >es  in  1644^  about  aid  for 

instruction,  and  provided  for  so   vrery  family  able  and  willing" 

ters ;   that  of  1768  named  ''  t'  ^  part  of  a  bushel  of  com,  or 

Good  Morals;"  in  1654  soi\  //ii/s  was  simply   "commended" 

along  with  a  good  conver     y^Ae  people,  "  that  as  no  man  could 

The  preamble  of  the  far   o^  so  it  would  be  a  blessed  means  of 

from  part  of  its  provisi     --Jj^iAe  diet  of  divers  such  students  as 

by  Bancroft  thus:*     .^y^ So  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1642  had 

buried  in  the  gra      ..*^ public  schools,  as  it  is  often  quoted  to 

in  nearly  the  ^     v^^/jfeen  family  instruction  "6^  (Aenwc/vcj  or 

ceals  the  hand     "/''^^/x  477.)    With  the  same  deference  to  free, 

"  It  being   y  ,y^  action,  room  was  always  made  for  private 

keepe  men     /^^^.j^'^/both  grades, — for  sites,  for  buildings,  and  for 

by  keepir    -^.'^..^^^^hers.     The  town  annals  abound  in  naAes  of 

by  pers'    ^*^/^^  citizens  who  gave  them.     The  hire  of  a  teacher 

sence       l^f^^\^  various  ways"  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in 

gloSvS'     p^fut^  school  fund  created  in  1684,  and  other  funds  in 

bur      j^'^l650,  1652,  1688,  1794,  at  Ipswich,  in  1729  at 

th'       ;;/^•^^  iS36  at  Boston,  in  1678  at  New  London,  in  1747  and 

y^^^roWdence,  and  in  other  towns  in  other  years,  such 

ids  0^^^'    ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^y  *  ^®w  notices  among  multitudes, 

^^  of  support  by  tuition  in  part  along  with  public  appro- 

.^lon3  are  too  numerous  even  to  be  sampled.     The  Massa- 

^a^etts  law  of  1647  and  the  Connecticut  copy  of  it  in  1650 

Lth  provided  that  the  master's  wages  "  shall  be  paid,  either  by 

^g  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants 

in  g«n®^'»  ^y  ^^y  ^^  supply?  ^^  the  major  part  of  those  who 

^^er  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint"     Without 

vindicating  this  old  mixed  method,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that 

it  vras  the  early  way,  and  that  neither  High  nor  common 

schools  resting  upon  taxation  alone  are  lineal  descendants  of 

those  of  the  colonists  of  New  England.    In  1644  the  Salem 

*  Felt*a  SaUm,  p.  176,  cf.  174,  Mr.  Endeoott's  recommendatioxL 

f  Barnard,  Jawr.  E(L,  iv,  661.  |  Worthington's  EHbL  IML,  p.  36. 
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"^v  notice  to  be  given  on  Lecture  day  that  all 


\ 


<^  of  their  children  who  were  fit  for 

'M  give  for  one  whole  year."    In  1705 

yere  one  mile  from  school,  and  their 

V;  %^/ ^       ^  ^  ^^^  school  fund,  were  to  pay  4ci  per 

y^-i^S^^    ^  **  ^^^^^'»  writing  and  ciphering ;  those  who 

/"N.  -^"^  naif  as  much. 

<'\   -^  ^es  of  schools  arose  when  the  churches  control- 

*V  .ing  secular, — when,  in  the   words  of  one  of  our 

^stories, — "the  elders  of  the  church,  clerical  and  lay, 
as  much  magistrates  as  the  magistrates  themselves."* 
^hen  the  General  Court,"  says  Palfrey,f  "  took  cognizance 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  was  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  legislating  for  its  parts;"  and  when  it  took  cognizance 
of  collie  or  school  it  was  biit  l^slating  for  a  part  of  the 
whole  method  by  which  religion  was  maintained  and  advanced. 
That  a  grand  jury,  then,  should  present  the  selectmen  of  four 
towns  in  Maine  in  1676  for  "  not  taking  care  that  their  chil- 
dren and  youth  be  taught  their  catechism  according  to  law"  (in 
Massachusetts),  was  perfectly  legitimate  4  as  much  so  as  that 
Salem  should  direct  that  "  Mr.  Cotton's  catechism  be  used  in 
families,"  or  Ipswich  Dr.  Watts's  in  schools,  or  the  Governor 
and  Council  advise  the  clei^  to  catechise  from  house  to  house. 
Our  fathers  have  long  been  under  reproach  for  the  character  of 
907ne  laws  passed  when  Church  and  State  were  one.  Let  us 
tarn  the  tables  a  moment.  If  the  churches  are  to  be  robbed  of 
the  credit  of  anything  done  for  education,  in  college  or  school, 
then  must  they  logically  be  relieved  of  the  discredit  of  any 
of  the  laws  I  Congregationalism  made  American  education  at 
the  first;  though  it  did  not  make  it  the  State  education  of 
to-day.  As  well  pretend  that  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  *'  nothing  to  do"  any  way  with  the  present  Education 
Act,  because  it  was  passed  by  Parliament,  of  which  part  only  of 
one  House  is  composed  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  many 
members,  at  least,  of  the  Commons,  not  churchmen, — as  pre- 

*  EHoty  ifiML,  p.  SI.    Id  lesS  Boston  asked  Plymouth  and  Salem  whether  one 
could  hold  both  otBcee  at  the  same  thne.    Felt,  Sakm^  p.  67. 
t  Bist,  ii,  40. 
X  Maine  Hist  OolL,  i,  285,  cL  Yiig.  Law,  1631. 
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tend  that  anything  but  Congr^^tionalism  made  our  first  edu- 
cation.* It  wrought  its  own  free,  voluntary  element  into  its 
beginnings,  even  when  Church  and  State  were  ona  No  other 
body  of  Christians  ever  did  that,  as  no  other  ever  voluntarily 
gave  up  the  entire  handling  of  the  education  of  a  people. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  put  all  into  the  hands  of 
their  Church-State  from  the  outset  They  created  such  l^is- 
latures  as  no  constituency  would  now  elect ;  and  these  aided  in 
establishing  such  schools  and  colleges  as  no  legislature 
would  now  establish.  Because  they  did  this  through  public 
bodies  entirely  under  church  control,  it  does  not  logically  fol- 
low that  the  State  now, — so  contradistinguished  from  the 
churches, — is  walking  in  their  footsteps  in  establishing  those 
of  so  different  a  character,  any  more  than  it  follows  because  a 
Bepublican  House  of  Congress  filled  its  offices  with  loyal 
Bepublicans,  that  a  Democratic  *^  House"  did  the  same  thing  in 
filling  them  with  ex-Confederates. 

5.  Both  classes  of  schools  existed  before  the  State  acted  at 
all.  After  setting  forth  the  voluntary,  unpolitical,  private 
character  of  our  colleges  as  "  eleemosynary"  institutions,  Mr. 
Webster  adds:  '*The  numerous  academies  in  New  England 
have  been  established  substantially  in  the  same  manner.  They 
hold  their  property  by  the  same  tenure  and  no  other.^^'f  In  the 
case  of  those  aided  by  the  State,  the  Massachusetts  Academy 
Act  of  Feb.  27,  1797,  provided  (:4dly)  that  every  part  of  the 
State  should  be  equally  entitled  to  grants  "tn  aid  of  private 
donations;  and  (Sdly)  that  no  State  lands  ought  to  be  granted 
to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  funds,  secured  by 
towns  and  individual  donors,"  &c.X  Thus,  Groton  Academy 
(1793)  received  a  land  grant  in  1797.  Seven  or  more  in  all, 
incorporated  before  that  year,  received  such  grants.  Leicester 
Academy,  founded  by  Ebenezer  Crafts  and  Jacob  Davis  in 
1784,  received  one  in  1798  which  produced  $9,200 ;  but  this 
was  in  aid  of  private  gifts,  and  three  gifts  amount  to  $25,100, 

*  "  It  was  the  old  sohool  orthodoxy  that  fled  from  England  in  timee  of  the  icf 
breath  of  persecution,  and  that  planted  the  common  school  system  in  the  rocky 
soil  of  New  England."  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Monday  Lecture,  Boston,  May  t,  1877. 
But  it  planted  the  **  school "  before  the  "  system." 

t  Speeches,  i,  121.  |  Barnard,  Jaw.  ScL,  xvi,  431,  ib.  ii,  50. 
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constituting  the  Waters,  Waldo,  and  Smith  Funds.  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover  (1778),  realized  about  $2,000,  "while 
nearly  every  thing  which  has  made  it  what  it  is,  so  far  as 
money  goes,  has  been  the  outright  gift  of  its  founder  and 
friends.'**  The  State  has  no  more  supported  such  institutions 
than  it  founded  or  governed  them.  Phillips  Exeter  (1781) 
bad  no  State  aid  but  exemption  from  taxation.  Dr.  John 
Phillips  gave  it  $86,000,t  and  other  gifts  have  about  equaled 
this  sum.  The  annual  New  York  grants  to  academies,  through 
the  (misnamed)  Regents  of  the  University  (1787),  are  also  on 
the  principle  of  aid  to  existing  corporations.  Academies 
farther  south  were  often  unincorporated,  and  purely  private. 
Let  us  ascend  nearer  the  sources.  At  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution only  three  States,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Hampshire,  had  town  schools,  while  Maryland  had  county 
schools.^  No  b^nnings  of  primary  and  secondary  education 
that  existed  elsewhere  had  anything  to  do  of  course  with  the 
State.  Maryland  had  Charlotte  Hall,  without  any  grammar 
school  law,  while  the  law  in  the  other  States  was  a  failure. 
"  It  is  not  certain  that  any  locality  save  Boston  has  constantly 
complied  with  the  ancient  statutes.''§  Secondary  education 
depended  on  the  academies.  Besides  those  which  preceded  or 
grew  into  colleges, — Moor's  Charity  School,  Liberty  Hall, 
Pennsylvania,  Prince  Edward,  University  Grammar  School 
(R  L),— there  were  Kingston  (1774),  Rutgers  Grammar  (1770, 
coeval  with  the  College),  Columbia  and  Dummer  (1768),  Ger- 

•MS.  Utter  of  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor,  April  4.  1876.  Washbnni's  Hist  Leic 
Acad,  other  academies  thus  aided  have  passed  away,  returning  large  funds  to 
the  publio  for  high  schools.  The  policy  of  the  State  has  multiplied  inferior 
insUtutions,  as  the  denominational  policy  has,  *'  doling  out  a  few  hundred  dollars 
now  and  then  or  a  few  acres  of  Umd  to  starve  them  upon." — Rq>.  Si,  Sup.  Mb. 
(Hon.  E.  P.  Weston),  1862,  p.  97.  Bradford,  the  oldest  seminary  for  girls  in 
the  land,  was  refused  aid,  though  Mt  Holyoke,  as  an  exception  to  female  semi- 
naries, received  $iO,000  out  of  its  $300,000.— i^Mt  Sketch,  p.  6.  Yassar,  Smith, 
Wellesley,  Ac.,  are  like  WHliston,  monuments  of  private  munificence  entirely.  It 
may  seem  hardly  credible  to  New  England  readers,  but  a  professor  in  a  Western 
State  University  has  actually  asserted  of  Congregationalists  that  their  "best 
academies  and  ooUeges  of  to-day  grew  out  ofpMie  treaawrieay 

t  Catalogue,  1869,  p.  ix,  MS.  letter  of  Prin.  A.  0.  Perkins,  April  11,  1876. 

X  Hildreth,  Eiat,,  iii,  386. 

g  Rev.  Charles  Hammond  in  Barnard's  Jowr.  Educ^  xvi,  419. 
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mantown  (1760),  Hopewell  (1756),  the  three  Hopkins  Schools, 
at  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Hadley  (1660,  1665,  1669),  and 
the  Boston  Latin  (1685), — all  before  the  Revolution.  But 
there  were  private  Latin  schools  earlier  than  these;  and  it  was 
common  for  clergymen  to  take  academic  pupils.  Mr.  Chauncey 
did  so  at  Scituate.  Before  Manning  and  Stelle  in  Warren  and 
Providence,  Roger  Williams  did  so  (1654).  No  public  school 
then  existed  in  Rhode  Island,  an  attempt  at  Newport  in  1640 
having  failed.*  Dorchester  had  a  Latin  school,  mixed  in  its 
support,  in  1689,  and  Hartford  in  1688.  The  year  before  this 
Ezekiel  Cheever  had  arrived  at  New  Haven,  and  his  school 
there  for  twelve  years, — preparing  students  for  Harvard, — was 
of  the  same  mixed  character.  That  of  Daniel  Maude  at  Boston 
two  years  earlier  still  (1686)  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
private,  supported  by  contributions  of  Winthrop,  Vane,  and 
Bellingham.t  This  brings  ns  to  the  origin  of  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School  (and  of  classical  preparatory  education  in  this 
country),  either  in  the  subscription  of  that  year,  or  in  the 
request  of  the  townsmen  the  year  before,  of  ''brother  Philemon 
Pormont"  that  he  "  be  entreated  to  become  schoolmaster, — but, 
in  either  case,  a  popular  and  not  a  State  or  public  origin. 
Even  Mr.  Mann  says4  "Doubtless  he  received  fees  from 
parents."  All  this  throws  light  upon  the  remark  of  the  careful 
historian  of  New  England§  upon  the  "grammar  school"  law  of 
1647,  "  the  measure  was  all  the  more  impressive  for  having 
originated  in  a  general  voluntary  movement  of  the  people." 
♦  Voluntary  schools  had  prepared  its  way. 

And  this  is  equally  true  of  common  schools.  Though  the 
distinction  was  made  from  the  first  between  the  two  grades  of 

*  Palfrey,  ii,  48,  cf.  237,  Dote  1.  Deane*s  ScOuale^  p.  92.  "I  suppooe  thai 
there  was  no  formal  authority  hy  which  the  towns  oould  tax  themselves  till  the 
State  Act  of  1647.  But  I  do  not  think  they  cared  much  for  such  authority.  As 
early  as  1646  there  is  a  vote  providmg  for  the  mending  of  the  school  fence."  MS. 
letter  of  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  March  23, 1877.  The  New  England  ministers  and 
magistrates  acted  *'  in  advance  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject"  Hon.  H.  Bar- 
nard in  Stebbins's  "  First  Cent  o/NoL  Eonsience,''  p.  347. 

t  Palfrey,  li,  47.  f  10th  Report,  p.  7. 

§ii,  262,  note  2.  Mr.  Barnard  thinks  that  Mr.  Pormout's  school  was  '^  ele- 
mentary" and  that  of  Mr.  Maude,  who  was  an  educated  clergyman,  "  an  endowed 
school  of  the  higher  grade"  for  the  children  of  the  "  richer  inhabitants."  If  ao, 
both  were  on  the  voluntary  basis.    Stebbins*  "  I\rsi  Cent^  p.  347. 
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iDstraction,  there  were  not  everywhere  two  separate  schools. 
The  very  first  schools,  being  voluntary,  were, — even  oftener 
than  the  later  ones  under  law, — of  a  double  character.  There 
were  private  schoolmasters  who  were  not  at  all  classical 
scholars.  The  Latinity  of  Boston  and  New  Haven  even  could 
not  always  be  provided  for.  Not  only  did  the  towns  act 
before  the  State,  but  the  people  moved  for  primary  instruction  • 
earlier  than  the  towns.  Family  schools  came  into  existence. 
The  laws  requiring  instruction  by  '*  parents  or  others"  recognize 
this.  Southward  Church  schools.  The  first  common  school 
in  Pennsylvania  (1683)  was  private, — tuition  eight  shillings 
per  annum.*  New  York  had  competition  among  private 
schools  in  1670,  when  Jan  Jaurians  Beecker  was  "allowed 
schoolmaster  at  Albany,"  and  they  sprang  up  on  every  side 
not  alone  where  there  was  no  system  by  law.f  The  children 
of  Plymouth  were  "  catechised  and  taught  to  read"  in  1623, 
though  they  had  "  no  common  school,  or  means  to  maintain 
one ;"  and  in  1635, — ^the  same  year  the  voluntary  foundation 
was  laid  for  classical  learning  at  Boston,  three  years  before  the 
first  Harvard  class, — they  had  one,  though  "  it  was  many  years 
before  public  schools  were  established  in  Plymouth  colony  by 
law."t  The  people  looked  after  both  elementary  and  advanced 
instruction  before  they  **  thought  upon  a  College,"  and  neither 
of  the  three  was  the  child  of  governmental  power. 

Thus  topples  to  the  ground  the  absurd  claim  of  precedence 
for  higher  State  institutions  in  this  country,  and  with  it  the 
long  unchallenged  assumption  that  all  lower  schools  had  their 
source  in  certain  early  laws,  which  have  been  quoted  and 
requoted,  aside  from  the  history  of  the  people,  till  the  impres- 
sion has  been  made  that  there  was  nothing  else,  or,  at  least, 
nothing  earlier.  Both  higher  and  lower,  doubtless,  wherever 
they  simply  rest  on  taxationj  have  their  source  in  law ;  but  this 
is  too  much  like  an  identical  proposition  for  comment  The 
credit,  however,  of  their  beginnings  belongs  not  to  the  State, 
but  to  that  which  is  attempted  to  be  robbed  of  it — the  volun- 
tary, philanthropic  spirit  of  our  fathers — "  the  love  of  freedom, 

^  Barnes's  Oent  EisL,  p.  88.  f  ^^^^  P-  ^^-  t  P&ltrey,  ii,  46. 
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knowledge,  and  virtue,  which  .formed  part  of  the  original 
stock  of  Puritan  character/'  Gradually  primary  schools  passed 
into  public  hands  entirely;  secondary  schools  never  but  in 
part ;  the  New  England  colleges  never  at  all.  Christian  benev- 
olence, the  mother  of  all  three,  to  this  day  claims  the  last,  and, 
more  munificently  than  State  power  can,  provides  for  them. 
The  student  of  history  sees  at  once  and  clearly  how  the 
tide  has  run.  The  State  university  movement  is  not  an 
ancient  but  a  later  one,  "  a  reaction,"*  against  which  the  tide 
is  now  turning,  and  in  favor  of  the  methods  of  our  fathers. 
The  reasons  why  they  adopted  a  different  policy  for  that 
education  which  should  and  can  be  for  the  whole  people,  and 
for  that  which  cannot  are  obvious  to  the  scholar,  the  patriot, 
and  the  Christian.  To  discuss  the  validity  of  those  reasons 
is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  historical  inquiry. 

♦  New  Englander^  July,  1873. 
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Abticlb  v.— advantages  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
A  SOCIETY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  A  CHURCH.* 

The  *•  church"  is  a  voluntary  spiritual  association,  having 
no  civil  rights  or  powers,  and  not  known,  at  all,  in  civil  law. 
The  '*  Society,"  or  "  Parish,"  is  a  civil  corporation  which  holds 
the  property  and  manages  the  temporalities  of  the  community 
or  congregation  of  people  who  associate  together  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  pastor,  and  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship. 
It  usually  includes  the  adult  males  of  the  congregation,  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  the  church. 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  Society,  and  its  utility 
to  the  church,  are  just  now  coming  into  prominent  discussion. 
Does  the  church  need  any  helping  Society?  Is  the  Society 
really  helpful  to  the  church  ?  Is  this  co-partnership  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  right?  Ought  the  church  to  man- 
age its  own  temporal  concerns?  The  inquiry  is  equally  per- 
tinent to  all  denominations  whose  financial  affairs  are  man- 
aged by  "vestrymen"  or  "trustees,"  however  named.  The 
Episcopalians  are  discussing  the  question,  and  in  some  dioceses, 
only  communicants  of  the  church  are  eligible  to  the  office  of 
vestryman.  The  Baptists  have  some  churches  without  Societies. 
Conflicts  or  friction  between  the  church  and  the  Society  are 
frequent  and  sometimes  deplorably  harmful.  Many  churches  in 
the  Western  States  have  no  allied  Society,  and  think  that  they 
manage  their  finances  more  successfully  without  it,  than  they 
could  with  it.  The  acknowledged  importance  of  the  subject 
led  the  National  Congregational  Council  of  1874,  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  seven  to  report  upon  it  at  the  Council  of  1877. 

An  inquiry  into  the  subject  includes  four  points,  viz:  as  to 
I.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  Society  ; — 
11.  Its  advantages ; — 

IIL  Its  disadvantages; — 

IV.  The  desirableness  of  the  churches  assuming  the  whole 
management  of  the  temporalities. 

*  Prepared  by  appointment  as  a  report  to  the  General  Association  of  Kew  York, 
and  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  18*76. 
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I.  When,  where,  and  why  did  the  Society  originate? 

Our  Lord  Jesus  found  the  church  associated  with  the  civil 
government,  and  sustained  by  it  But  in  His  reconstruction  of 
His  church,  He  practically  took  it  out  of  this  connection  with 
the  civil  government,  as  to  control  and  material  support,  and 
placed  it  on  a  spiritual  and  voluntary  basis.  In  the  admirable 
description  and  picture  of  the  Apostolic  church.  Acts  ii,  11  17 ; 
iv,  32-37,  no  form  of  a  co-operative  secular  Society  is  discern- 
ibla  "  Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked."  The 
church,  a  voluntary  spiritual  association,  was  complete  and 
sufficient  in  itself  for  all  the  purposes  of  its  existence.  Thus 
starting  out,  it  was  immediately  successful.  For  three  centuries, 
the  primitive  churches,  without  the  aid  of  secular  societies,  but 
in  the  face  of  hostility  and  persecution  from  the  civil  authority, 
grew  and  multiplied  and  managed  their  temporalities  with 
success  and  rapidity  of  increase,  which,  if  repeated  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  would  fill  God's  people  with  joy  unspeakable. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Christianity  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Soman  empire,  and  the  hitherto  inde- 
pendent spiritual  churches  became  incorporated  with  the  civil 
government  in  a  union  of  Church  and  State  for  thirteen  hundred 
years.  Of  course  this  period  of  history  furnishes  nothing  per- 
tinent to  our  inquiry  concerning  churches  as  voluntary  spiritual 
bodies.  We  come  down  to  the  settlement  of  America,  and  the 
planting  of  churches  here,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Historically  the  churches  of  all  denominations  in  our  country 
have  inherited  their  church  and  society  system  as  a  relic  from 
the  union  of  church  and  State  in  the  countries  in  Europe  from 
which  the  first  colonists  to  America  cama  Here,  as  in  their 
native  countries,  they  held  the  obligation  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, or  of  all  the  inhabitants,  in  some  manner  to  support  or 
help  to  support  the  church.  Every  nation  in  Europe  consid- 
ered the  church  essential  to  its  life,  and  a  part  of  itself.  The 
idea  of  a  complete,  formal  separation  of  church  and  State  bad 
not  then  dawned  upon  the  human  mind.  This  result  we  have 
reached  only  step  by  step,  through  the  slow  progress  of  more 
than  two  centuries  of  discussion  and  struggling  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  Puritans  had  it  as  the  first  step 
in  their  mission  to  develop  and  establish  the  congregational  or 
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democratic  polity  of  the  church.  The  entire  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  dictation,  control,  and  support  of  the  State 
was  an  after  growth.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
every  grant  of  a  new  township  organization,  stipulated  as  one 
condition  that  the  town  should  set  apart  a  lot  for  a  meeting- 
house, build  the  house,  and  support  a  minister.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  "every  man  voluntarily  set  down  what  he  is 
willing  to  allow  to  that  end  and  use."  This  voluntary  method 
was  successfully  acted  upon  by  many  churches,  though  not  by 
all,  prior  to  the  year  1654.  In  other  towns  church  support 
was  by  legal  taxation  and  appropriation.  The  chief  current 
financial  business  of  a  church  is  the  raising  of  the  pastor's 
salary.  On  each  Sabbath,  in  Puritan  Massachusetts,  the  people 
brought  their  voluntary  ofiferings,  in  money,  or  goods,  or 
pledges,  to  the  sanctuary,  and  delivered  them  to  the  deacons 
for  the  minister's  support.  Thus  the  towns,  as  civil  corpora- 
tions, voted  to  support  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  leftt  he 
method  of  its  doing  to  individual  free  action. 

The  parish  and  the  town  were  territorially  the  same.  Only 
church  members  were  voting  citizens,  until  1665.  But  when 
dissenters  from  "the  standing  order"  grew  up  among  them,  or 
immigrants  of  a  difierent  creed,  or  of  no  creed,  came  in,  and 
refiased  to  pay  toward  the  minister's  support,  the  civil  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  assessed  and  col- 
lected an  equitable  rate  from  the  dissenters'  property.  Still 
later,  after  the  desolating  French  and  Indian  wars,  the  State 
granted  special  pecuniary  aid  to  many  impoverished  churches, — 
still  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  church  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State.  As  we  follow  down  the  current  of  history, 
we  find  that  dissension  and  changing  legislation  continued, 
until,  in  the  year  1888,  it  was  thought  that  the  State  was  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  churches.  Unhappily  this  separation 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  complete. 

For  the  sentiment  yet  lingered,  the  inheritance  of  time- 
honored  education  and  habit,  that  the  churches  needed  and  had 
a  right  to  some  sort  of  civil  support,  though  not  direct  and 
formal,  or  support  from  citizens  not  communicants  in  the 
church.  The  church  was  as  fully  as  ever  before,  the  benefactor 
of  the  State     "  Societies,"  or  "  Parishes,"  were  therefore  volun- 
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tarily  organized,  to  own  and  control  the  meeting-house  and 
other  church  property,  to  employ  and  pay  the  pastor,  and  in  all 
financial  matters  to  have  a  separate  or  aco  ordinate  power  with 
the  church, — the  churches  not  then  suspecting  that  in  seeking 
a  servant,  or  helper,  they  were  getting  a  master.  Practically 
the  separation  of  church  and  State  thus  gained,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  church  from  contamination  by  secular  power,  was 
the  putting  of  the  church  outside  of  law  and  civil  recognition, 
making  it  incapable  of  managing  its  pecuniary  affairs,  like  an 
idiot,  a  minor,  or  a  convict, — and  so  making  it  need  a  civil 
guardian. 

In  Connecticut,  after  the  abolition  of  compulsory  support  of 
churches  of  '*  the  standing  order,"  in  1784,  and  of  all  churches, 
in  1821,  the  Society  was  still  maintained,  on  the  ground  that 
all  persons  who  contributed,  even  voluntarily,  to  the  support  of 
the  church,  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  their 
money.  In  that  state,  the  Society  has  legal  power  to  tax  the 
property  of  its  members,  though  this  method  is  not  usually 
practiced. 

These  traditions  from  the  early  colonists,  prevailing  in  all 
denominations,  and  the  general  tenor  of  civil  legislation  to  con- 
trol property,  have  carried  the  society  or  parish  system  into 
all  the  States. 

n.  What  advantages  accrue  to  the  church  from  the  "  Soci- 
ety," or  **  Parish," — or  from  a  board  of  **  Trustees,"  or  "Vestry- 
men," chosen  by  the  congregation  ? 

1.  Since  the  civil  government  ignores  churches,  as  spiritual 
associations,  having  a  creed  and  covenant  and  ordinances,  it  is 
supposed  that  a  civil  society  is  a  legal  necessity,  as  a  body  cor- 
porate, to  hold  property,  to  make  contracts,  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  to  authoritatively  transact  any  financial  business.  Thus,  a 
minister  can  collect  his  salary  of  the  Society,  or  Trustees,  but 
not  of  the  church,  by  process  of  law.  The  general  statute  of 
this  state.  New  York,  provides  that  any  male  citizen,  who  has 
statedly  attended  any  church  services,  and  paid  toward  their 
support,  and  whose  name  has  been  in  possession  of  the  clerk  of 
the  church,  during  one  year,  may  vote  in  the  election  of  truR- 
tees,  or  vestrymen.  This  statute  at  once  creates  a  **  Society," — 
makes   the  congregation    a   civil    society  for  every  church, 
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whether  or  not  the  church  wish  it,  to  the  extent  of  the  power 
stated,  viz :  to  hold  the  real  estate  and  to  manage  the  finances 
of  the  church  and  congregation.  It  is  a  question  worthy  of 
con^deration  whether  the  State  does  not  thus  transcend  its 
rights  and  oppress  the  church.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly 
is  equally  within  the  prerogative  of  the  State  to  recognize  each 
church  as  a  Society,  or  to  create  the  church  a  Society,  for  tem- 
poral purposes, — as  is  done  in  Iowa.  (See  III,  2,  below).  In  the 
opinion  of  an  able  attorney,  consulted  by  the  committee,  new 
legislation  would  be  required,  in  this  state,  to  enable  churches 
simply  and  safely  to  assume  the  management  of  their  financial 
affairs  ;  though  even  now  the  church  might  organize  as  a  joint 
stock  company,  and  manage  its  own  temporalities.  Or,  an 
individual  might  legally  hold  the  church  property  in  trust  for 
the  church. 

But  it  is  the  policy  of  the  civil  government  to  recognize  the 
custom  of  every  order  of  churches,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
freedom.  And  therefore  if  it  be  the  custom  of  any  order  of 
churches  to  manage  their  own  financial  affairs,  without  the 
agency  of  a  Society,  the  State  will  supply  all  needed  legislation 
to  give  full  validity  to  their  action,  in  this  respect^ — but  not,  of 
course,  in  any  matter  of  creed,  or  discipline,  or  taxation  of 
individual  property.  The  requirement  that  a  man  must  be  a 
member  of  the  church  before  he  can  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Society,  or  to  the  oflSce  of  Committee-man  of  the  Society, 
(or  Trustee  or  Vestryman  of  the  congregation),  might  be 
adopted  as  an  adroit  device,  but  it  would  be  disingenuous  on 
the  part  of  the  church,  and  really  a  delusion  and  fraud  upon 
the  Society.  Not  many  high-minded  men  would  wish  to  belong 
to  a  Society  that  was  thus  hampered  and  restricted.  Special 
acts  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State*  (New  York),  concerning 

*  Tlie  LegislAture  of  N.  Y.  State,  Maj  18,  1876,  enacted  a  law,  at  the  request  of 
the  Southern  N.  Y.  Baptist  Association,  to  enable  "  any  Baptist  Church  ...  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  incorporation."  §2.  "  The  members  of  anj  such  church, 
of  full  age,  and  every  person  of  full  age  who  shall,  for  one  year  preceding,  have 
been  a  paying  pew-holder,  or  seat-holder,  in  the  place  of  worship  of  said  church, 
or  shaU  have  been  during  said  year  a  yearly  paying  subscriber  for  the  support  of 
said  church,  may" — vote  in  the  election  of  Trustees, — ^and  the  Trustees  so  elected 
'*  shall  be  a  body  corporate,"  to  (§6)  "  transact  all  business  relating  to  the  renting 
of  pews,  the  payment  of  the  pastor's  salary,  and  all  the  other  temporalities  of  said 
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the  Reformed  Datch  churches,  constitute  the  minister^  elders^  and 
deacons  the  trustees  of  the  church,  to  admiuister  its  temporal- 
ities; and  concerning  Presbyterian  churches,  constitute  a  Pres- 
bytery, or  its  officers,  a  body  corporate,  to  hold  the  property  of 
individual  churches  and  to  convey  it.  Special  legislation  may 
as  readily  be  had  by  Congregational  churches  if  they  wish  it 
and  ask  for  it 

2.  It  is  thought  that  the  Society  interests  non-church-mem- 
bers in  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  church,  and  then,  by  their 
pecuniary  investment,  makes  them  attendants  upon  the  meet- 
ings of  the  church,  for  public  worship,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  and  to  some  degree  upon  all  the  social  and  prayer 
meetings  also.  Thus  money  is  gained  to  the  Lord's  treasury, 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  gained,  and  men  are  brought  to 
hear  the  gospel  and  under  active  Christian  influences,  who 
would  otherwise  be  absent 

There  is  great  force  in  the  argument.  Its  full  validity  should 
be  acknowledged.  Yet  it  may  be  strongly  met,  or  fully  offset, 
by  opposing  facts.  Well-meaning  and  intelligent  men,  not 
members  of  the  church,  will  pay  as  cheerfully  and  largely,  or 
nearly  so,  when  the  custom  and  habit  are  established,  and  will 
attend  as  constantly  and  profitably  upon  the  preaching,  without 
a  Society,  as  with  one.  This  is  the  honorable  character  of  the 
great  majority  of  men  in  our  Societies.  Many  of  them  are 
strong  pillars  in  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  interest  which  they  manifest  in  the  prosperity  of  every 
enterprise  of  the  church.  Like  Miles  Standish  they  would 
defend  the  church  with  their  swords,  if  there  were  occasion. 
But,  with  few  exceptions,  we  think,  they  will  concur  with  the 
churches  in  the  methods  of  financial  administration  which  the 

church ;  but  such  trustees  shall  have  no  right  to  divert  the  property  of  said  churcii 
from  uses  appointed  by  the  church,  or  to  settle  or  remove  any  pastor  or  minigter 
of  said  church,  or  to  change  or  determine  his  salary  or  oompensation ;  or  to  fix  or 
change  the  times,  nature  or  order  of  the  public  or  social  worship  of  said  chnrdi ; 
or  to  alienate,  seU  or  encumber  the  property  of  said  church,  or  to  incur  debts 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care,  repairs  and  preservation  of 
the  property  of  said  church,  unless  such  authority  is  specially  conferred  by  said 
church  upon  such  trustees,"  and  also  *'  approved  by  a  majority  present  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  trustees."  §7.  If  any  "  elected  trustee" 
"  cease  to  attend  and  to  support  the  worship  of  said  church"  for  '*  six  consecutiTe 
months,  he  forfeits  his  office." 
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churches,  after  mature  consideration,  may  adopt  They  would 
like  the  preacher  and  the  preaching  just  as  well,  and  would 
derive  the  same  benefit  from  it,  as  they  do  now.  They  would 
as  honorably  and  justly  pay  for  what  they  received.  Ordi- 
narily, as  matter  of  fact,  now,  very  few  pew -holders  or  nominal 
members  of  the  Society,  who  are  not  church  members,  attend  the 
Society's  meeting,  or  care  to  give  any  vote  in  its  affairs,  except 
in  cases  of  special  excitement.  When  they  see  the  anomalous 
character  of  the  Society's  existence,  they  wUl,  for  the  most  part, 
readily  assent  to  its  abolition.  While  those  who  avowedly  pay 
more  by  virtue  of  their  being  members  of  the  Society,  commit- 
teemen, trustees,  or  vestrymen,  are  likely  to  be  near  kinsmen  of 
Diotrephes,  or  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  whose  apparent  help 
is  a  real  harm. 

S.  It  is  said  to  be  just  that  all  who  pay  money  to  the  church 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  use  made  of  the  money  which  they 
pay.  There  should  be  no  taxation,  avowed  or  implied,  with- 
out representation. 

This  is  a  plausible  plea.  Justice  ought  to  rule  in  all  dealing 
of  the  church  with  the  world.  If  any  moneys  paid  into  the 
church  treasury  were  of  the  nature  of  an  investment,  or  a  sub- 
scription paid  for  stock  in  a  company,  the  plea  would  hold, — the 
argument  would  be  valid.  Our  answer  to  the  plea  is  that  ail 
support  of  the  church  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  ought  to  be  an 
act  of  conscience  and  honor,  by  church  member  and  non-church 
member  alike.  Hence  the  maxim,  "  No  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation" does  not  apply.  The  contributor  votes  upon  the  use 
to  be  made  of  his  money  in  his  act  of  giving  it  to  the  church. 
The  church  does  not  tax  the  polls,  or  the  property,  of  its  own 
members,  and  does  not  receive  any  money  from  them  in  the 
character  of  equitable  tribute-money.  We  have  no  church 
rates,  or  church  dues.  The  church  ought  not  to  admit  the 
principle  of  any  rights  purchased  in  it  or  over  it,  by  church 
members  or  by  non-church  members,  with  money.  Every 
dollar  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  church,  by  whomsoever 
contributed, — the  widow's  two  mites  and  the  rich  man's  abun- 
dance,— is  to  be  received  and  used  as  a  free  and  outright  gift,  a 
free  will  offering,  through  the  church,  to  the  Lord.  Whoever 
gives  his  money  to  the  pastor,  or  to  the  church  treasury,  parts 
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wilh  all  claim  upon  it,  as  fully  as  does  the  donor  of  a  dollar  to 
a  street  beggar,  or  the  donor  of  a  million  of  dollars  to  trustees 
to  found  a  university.  The  full  recognition  and  acceptance  of 
this  idea  will  probably  be  the  abolition  of  annual  pew  rentings 
and  all  forms  of  assessments,  and  of  all  individual  ownership 
of  pews,  or  shares  of  stock,  in  the  church  edifica  The  Sunday 
offering  method,  now  rapidly  extending  among  the  churches, 
will  facilitate  this  reform.  We  have  it,  in  the  churches,  without 
any  hint  or  thought  of  a  helping  society  other  than  the  church, 
as  our  immediate  and  imperative  commission  from  our  Lord,  the 
Head  of  the  church,  to  give  His  gospel  to  the  world,  as  freely  as 
He  has  given  it  to  us,  and  not  to  ask  the  world  to  pay  for  it 
This  principle  we  acknowledge  and  act  upon,  now,  in  our  mis- 
sionary work.  We  give  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  nations,  with- 
out charge.  The  same  principle  holds,  and  we  ought  to  act 
upon  it  in  the  same  way,  with  reference  to  all  who  are  out  of 
Christ's  kingdom  at  our  own  doors.  In  its  attitude  toward  the 
world,  every  church  is  a  missionary  society,  in  New  York  city 
equally  as  in  Bombay,  in  New  York  State  as  in  China  and 
Japan.  Intelligent  and  noble-minded  men  not  members  of  the 
church,  will  freely  give  to  its  support,  for  the  benefit  that  they 
receive  from  it. 

4.  It  is  said  that  the  Society  secures  to  the  church  the  services 
of  capable  business  men  in  the  management  of  its  temporalities, 
without  whose  aid  many  weak  or  small  churches  could  not  be 
maintained. 

We  offset  this  plea  by  two  considerationa  The  affairs  of 
churches  ought  not  to  be  administered  on  the  principles  on 
which  secular  business  is  managed.  Those  principles  are  selfish. 
**  There  is  no  friendship  in  trad&"  But  the  whole  work  of  the 
church  is  a  work  of  benevolence,  in  Christ's  name,  and  for 
Christ's  saka  A  worldly  business  mind  cannot  rightly  appre- 
hend it.  This  world- wise  policy  has  been  to  the  great  injury 
of  many  churches.  The  treasurer  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
Society  is  a  shrewd  business  man,  chosen  treasurer  for  that 
reason.  Yet  his  own  subscription  is  almost  nothing,  and  he 
almost  never  enters  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath.  Now,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  co'nmunity  itself,  that  church  is  not  doing 
its  work  decently  and  in  order.     And  as  to  feeble  churches, 
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who  have  not  sufficient  talent  to  manage  their  temporalities, 
and  therefore  cannot  stand  alone,  nor  with  the  counsel  and  help 
of  sister  churches, — it  would  probably  be  better,  in  most  cases, 
that  they  should  cease  to  exist.  Christian  men  and  women  who 
can  manage  their  own  business,  can  passably  manage  church 
business.  If  they  cannot,  their  light  is  not  likely  to  be  that  of 
a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  nor  their  church  existence  to  be  well 
reported  of  by  them  that  are  without. 

in.  Our  third  inquiry  is,  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  a 
Society  in  connection  with  a  church  ? 

1.  The  union  of  church  and  Society  is  an  inapposite  yoking 
of  incongruous  bodies.  It  is  an  anomaly.  Of  the  multitude 
of  associations,  companies,  communities,  fraternities,  lodges, 
and  partnerships  among  men,  what  one  has,  or  needs  to  have, 
a  cooperative  company  over  it,  or  attached  to  it,  to  enable  it  to 
do  the  work,  to  carry  out  the  legitimate  purpose  for  which  it 
was  itself  organized  ?  We  think  of  none  but  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  and  its  unsavory  Credit  Mobilier.  The  Society  compli- 
cates the  church's  activity.  It  is  therefore  an  impediment  to 
the  church.  Did  Christ  institute  a  church  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail,  with  of^cers,  and  with  Him- 
self its  Shepherd  and  Bishop,  which  was  incomplete  in  itself, 
incapable  of  maintaining  its  own  existence,  and  inadequate  to 
do  the  work  which  He  commanded  it  to  do  7  And  he  gave 
no  hint  of  the  church's  necessity  to  ally  to  itself  a  secular  soci- 
ety ?     Plainly  not 

2.  A  Society  is  not  legally  or  civilly  necessary.  Or,  if  it  be 
necessary  under  existing  laws,  any  legislation  that  is  now  lack- 
ing can  be  obtained  for  the  asking,  to  constitute  the  church,  or 
its  officers,  a  body  corporate  for  the  management  of  its  tempo- 
ralities, with  a  just  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  its  invested 
capital.  By  the  laws  of  Iowa,  churches,  seminaries  of  learning, 
agricultural  societies,  and  all  associations  of  a  benevolent  or 
charitable  character,  may  incorporate  themselves  by  simple 
forms  of  public  notice  and  record.  The  committee  are  in- 
formed that  more  than  half,  perhaps  five  sixths,  of  the  churches 
in  that  State,  have  no  separate  Society.  The  plan  works  well, 
as  to  harmony  and  success. 

8.  In  the  light  of  common  sense,  it  is  absurd  to  subject  the 
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church  or  the  pastor  to  any  real  or  implied  servility  to  the 
world,  and,  as  a  matter  of  Christian  conscience,  it  is  wholly  wrong. 
On  this  question  of  conscience,  in  the  year  1843,  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pastors  and  a  greater  number  of  churches  went 
out  from  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  voluntarily,  renounc- 
ing Caesar's  money,  because  he  claimed  that  its  reception  by 
them  implied  his  right  to  some  degree  of  control  over  them. 
The  church  is  a  society  of  Jesus,  a  brotherhood,  a  fiimily  of 
those  who  have  come  out  from  the  world  and  are  separate. 
The  pastor  and  teacher  is  an  officer  in  the  church,  not  in 
the  world,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  set  to  oversee  and  to  feed 
the  flock  of  Christ,  not  a  flock  outside  the  church.  By  no 
right  of  reaiaon  or  of  Scripture,  therefore,  can  a  pastor  submit 
himself,  as  to  the  tenure  of  his  office  in  the  churchy  to  a  society 
of  men,  even  honorable  and  good  men,  outside  the  church.  It 
is  an  indignity  and  injustice  to  a  pastor  of  a  church  of  God,  that 
a  notice  to  quit  may  be  served  upon  him  at  any  time  by  men 
outside  of  the  church  and  of  sympathy  with  him,  even  by  the 
most  ungodly  and  odious  one  of  their  number.  There  is  no 
logical  standing  place  for  a  secular  Society  beside  the  religious 
society,  for  the  transaction  of  religious  business,  or  the  doing 
of  religious  work.  All  the  legitimate  work  of  the  church  and 
pastor  is  religious  work.  It  includes  the  religious  receiving 
and  expending  of  money  to  carry  out  plans  determined  upon 
by  Christian  deliberation  and  prayer.  The  Church  of  England 
is  avowedly  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  State,  inferior  to  the  State, 
and  subject  always  to  the  authority  of  the  king  and  parliament 
The  local  congregation,  and  even  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  has 
almost  no  power  against  the  patron,  who  may  choose  to  appoint 
over  them  an  incompetent,  heretical,  or  immoral  man  as  their 
parish  minister.  Our  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fathers  came  away 
from  England  to  escape  this  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the 
world  over  the  church,— and  yet  did  not  escape  it  long.  For 
our  society -church  method  is  legally  very  similar,  and  practi- 
cally often  gives  the  Society  an  English  power  over  the  pulpit 
and  the  pastorate.  The  Society  subordinates  the  church  to 
itself.  Tacitly,  at  all  times,  and  avowedly  in  times  of  emerg- 
ency and  excitement,  the  Society  commands  and  rules  the 
church,  by  its  power  to  stop  pecuniary  supplies,  and  to  veto 
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every  action  of  the  church  that  concerns  money.  The  Society 
has  the  power  to  employ  or  to  dismiss  a  minister,  directly,  or 
indirectly,  by  coercing  the  church.  It  is  usual,  of  course,  for 
church  and  Society  to  cooperate  with  mutual  good  will.  By 
common  courtesy  the  Society  votes  upon  the  question  of  calling 
or  dismissing  a  pastor  after  the  church  has  voted,  thus  seeming 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  church.  But  in  Massachusetts  it  was 
judicially  decided,  in  1820,  that  a  church  had  no  legal  exist- 
ence, apart  from  a  parish,  or  Society,  and  that  the  Society  may 
hire  or  discharge  a  minister,  or  may  install  or  dismiss  a  pastor, 
without  consulting  the  church,  and  even  against  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  church. 

4.  The  Society  prevents  the  installation  of  the  pastor  by  a 
council. 

Men  of  the  world  do  not  apprehend  the  need  or  worth  of 
this  form  of  inter-church  fellowship  and  guard  over  each 
other's  welfara  The  Society  makes  the  minister  their  hired 
man, — not  even  the  hired  man  of  the  church, — to  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Society,  as  any  other  employe  is  discharged,  at 
the  employer's  will.  Most  churches  would  like  to  have  their 
pastors  recognized  by  a  council  of  churches.  Societies  do  not 
wish  it. 

5.  This  prevention,  or  frequent  breaking  up,  of  council-pas- 
torates, by  the  Society,  while  the  church  and  the  pastor  are 
still  united  in  heart,  disheartens  pastors,  and  repels  them  from 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  or  drives  them  to  other  denomina- 
tions, in  the  hope  not  always  realized,  of  finding  a  more  cer- 
tain tenure  of  their  ofl&ce.  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 
Why  should  a  pastor  who  has  been  burned  and  branded  by 
one,  two,  or  three  Societies,  and  leaves  each  one  with  a  sense  of 
outrage  received,  go  near  the  fire  again  elsewhere?  This 
power  of  the  Society  over  and  under  and  behind  the  church 
and  the  pastor,  exercised  or  held  in  reliant  and  sometimes  de- 
fiant reserve,  is  the  visible  explanation  of  the  disastrous  fre- 
quency of  pastoral  changes,  the  non-employment  of  capable 
and  experienced  ministers,  and  the  large  annual  waste  from 
the  active  working  force  of  the  ministry.  This  is  one  and 
probably  the  chief  reason  why  there  are  so  many  ex-ministers 
unemployed,  or  in  secular  business,  many  of  whom  have  been 
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hdped  to  their  education  by  the  beneficence  of  the  churches, 
through  the  education  societies,  or  in  other  ways. 

6.  It  is  the  indisputable  fact,  that  nearly  all  diflSculties  be- 
tween the  pastor  and  the  congregation,  which  aflFect  his  useful- 
ness or  his  continuance  in  his  pastorate,  originate  in,  and  are 
fostered  and  carried  on  to  a  crisis  by  the  Society,  and  not  by 
the  church,  or  the  pastor.  We  call  particular  attention  to  this 
fact,  which  every  one  can  verify,  and  which  has  given  rise  in 
many  churches  to  a  desire  for  the  abolition  of  the  Societies. 

Very  few  cases  occur  of  irreconcilable  diflferences  between 
the  pastor  and  the  church,  causing  turmoil  in  the  community, 
making  the  dissolution  of  the  pastorate  necessary,  or  calling 
for  appeal  either  to  a  civil  court,  or  to  a  council  of  churches. 
Pastors  and  churches  usually  agree  with  each  other,  and  are 
disposed  to  dwell  together  in  unity,  or  to  separate  in  peace,  that 
the  cause  of  Christ  be  not  blighted. 

The  following  well  known  facts  are  illustrative  examples. 

A  pastor  departs  from  the  faith,  to  the  grief  of  the- church, 
who  wish  therefore  to  dismiss  him.  The  Society  retains  and 
supports  him,  until  the  strong  church  has  become  weakened,  or 
nearly  extinct,  by  the  conscientious  withdrawal  of  its  members 
to  other  churches,  and  the  pastor  at  last  retires,  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. 

A  church  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  members  voted  not  to 
call  a  certain  man  as  pastor.  The  Society  twice  voted  him  a 
call,  and  freely  said,  as  individuals,  that  they  would  employ 
him  either  in  the  church  edifice,  or  in  a  public  halL  Under 
this  intimidation,  the  church  voted  a  call,  by  absence  and  silence 
of  members,  and  the  council  installed  the  pastor  for  the  sake 
of  peace, — to  the  immediate  and  rapid  decline  of  the  church, 
so  long  as  that  pastor  remained  with  them. 

In  a  multitude  of  communities  the  Society  and  the  church 
co-work  without  dissension  or  collision,  as  this  entire  Associa- 
tional  body  can  probably  testify  from  their  own  experience  and 
observation.  The  great  majority  of  individuals  and  families 
connected  with  us  seek  for  peace  and  harmony,  not  discord  and 
strife.  Yet  so  many  are  the  cases  of  trouble  by  or  with  the 
Society,  that  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Societies  would  prefer  a  condition  of  church 
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financial  management,  in  their  communities,  in  which  churches 
and  people  would  not  be  liable  to  such  troubles. 

7.  The  Society  secularizes  the  church.  It  brings  the  spirit  of 
worldliness  into  the  churches.  And  worldliness, — conformity 
to  the  world,  contrary  to  the  command  of  Christ, — is  the 
present  peril  of  our  churches,  in  this  age  of  unparalleled  mate- 
rial development  of  our  country.  Worldly  conformity  pre- 
vents the  churches  from  outgrowing  this  growth  of  the  world, 
in  the  increase  of  their  spiritual  power  and  the  expenditure  of 
their  money  to  preach  the  gospel  in  every  new  settlement. 
We  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  church  members'  following 
the  fashion  of  this  world  in  their  dress  and  style  of  living,  but 
particularly  to  the  great  costliness  of  church  edifica«»,  often 
crushing  or  burdening  the  people  with  a  debt,  and  resulting  in 
the  shutting  out  of  the  poor,  to  whom  it  is  Christ's  special 
commission  that  His  church  shall  preach  His  gospel.  Some 
worldly-minded  man  oflfers  what  he  calls  liberal  aid  to  build  a 
costly  meeting-house.  The  church  accept  the  Devil's  bait,  and 
are  caught,  to  their  spiritual  death  or  loss,  by  the  pride  and 
vain-glorying  of  the  worldly  Society.  If  a  debt  is  incurred,  it 
is  an  incubus  on  the  church's  prosperity.  Building  beyond  the 
people's  ability  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  time,  as  piteous 
appeals  to  this  Association  testify.  The  church  members  lose 
courage  and  piety.  Non-church  members  quietly  abandon 
their  pews.  New  comers  avoid  it  Or,  if  the  costly  temple  be 
paid  for,  it  fosters  the  worldly  spirit,  at  the  expense  of  revival 
piety  and  living  brotherhood  with  the  poor.  So  it  comes  to 
pass,  as  a  tendency  always,  and  many  times,  as  a  real  fact,  that 
the  whole  church  enterprise  is  run  as  a  social  enjoyment,  or  a 
commercial  speculation,  to  attract  a  select  class  of  attendants, 
or  to  show  in  the  treasurer's  accounts  that  the  enterprise  pays 
well.  The  proposed  reform  would  probably  deliver  the  church 
from  every  species  of  gambling,  grab- bags,  theatricals,  et  cetera, 
which  are  clearly  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  ideal  of 
a  pure  and  working  church.  And  as  to  church  debts,  it  is 
worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance  to  the  honor  of  our  Puritan 
fathers,  that  they  never  incurred  debts  for  other  people  to  pay. 
They  put  up  the  frame  for  a  meeting  house,  enclosed  it,  and 
worshipped  in  it,  without  pulpit  or  pews,  if  unable  to  do  more 
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at  first,  and  afterwards  made  additions  to  their  work,  when  they 
became  able,  until  finally  they  finished  it  and  *'  paid  the  last 
bills." 

8.  The  Society  is  often  a  manifest  injury  to  the  souls  of  its 
members  who  are  not  personally  Christians.  It  tends  to  delude 
them  with  the  notion  that  they  are  doing  much  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  They  reason  that  their  merit  cannot  be  overlooked. 
In  their  activity  in  the  Society,  as  trustees,  choristers,  and  large 
contributors,  they  seem  to  be  as  useful  as  church  members.  In 
their  position  they  cannot  see  the  great  importance  of  church 
membei*3hip,  nor  any  sharp  distinction  between  the  church  and 
the  world.  One  of  them,  a  large  contributor  and  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  preaching,  said  to  his  pastor, — *'  You  give  us 
no  credit  here,  and  no  hope  hereafter,  though  we  pay  the 
largest  subscription  to  the  support  of  the  church."  He  spoke 
with  a  sense  of  injustice  received.  A  trusteeship,  or  commit- 
teeship in  the  Society,  is  a  half-way  house  between  the  world 
and  the  church,  at  which  too  many  contentedly  stop  by  the 
way, — a  fatal  compromise  of  conscience  as  to  the  high  duty  of 
openly  confessing  Christ. 

9.  The  Society  tends  to  stunt  and  dwarf  the  growth  of  church 
members  in  a  character  of  self-sacrifice  and  consciously  strong 
independence  of  the  world^s  frowns  or  favors.  In  the  leading- 
strings  of  the  Society,  the  strength  of  the  church  is  not  tested, 
the  ability  of  the  church  membei*s  is  not  developed,  in  self- 
reliant  and  Christ-reliant  endeavor  to  do  all  that  each  one  can 
do  for  Christ  and  for  souls,  by  personal  effort  and  sacrifice  and 
pecuniary  contributions.  The  church  leans  upon  the  Society. 
Church  members  are  weighted  by  the  world,  so  that  they  can- 
not run  the  race  that  is  set  before  them  in  the  gospel.  Men  of 
the  world  look  upon  the  church,  especially  upon  the  ministers, 
as  mendicant  or  mercenary.  The  church  is  shorn  of  its  strength 
by  its  own  dalliance  with  its  Delilah.  The  fact  stands,  that  in 
the  first  three  centuries  the  churches  grew  and  multiplied 
mightily,  without  a  helping  or  hindering  secular  Society,  by 
their  own  innate  and  heaven -inspired  powers  of  life  and  action. 
Why  may  they  not  grow  as  mightily  now,  in  the  same  way, 
without  a  Society,  and  go  up  and  possess  our  country  and  the 
whole  earth  for  God  ? 
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IV.  Is  it  desirable  that  each  church  assume  the  entire  man- 
agement of  its  own  temporalities, — the  duties  now  done  by  the 
Society  ? 

If  the  points  above  named  are  well  taken,  the  conclusive 
answer  is,  Yes ;  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  in  an  orderly  and 
edifying  way.  We  recommend  the  thoughtful,  frank,  and 
prayerful  investigation  of  the  subject,  by  the  churches  and  by 
the  Societies,  avoiding  hasty  and  revolutionary  action,  to  the 
end  of  securing  the  purity,  peace,  and  greatest  power  of  the 
churches,  as  Christ's  visible  organized  kingdom,  both  for  the 
edification  of  His  saints  and  the  ingathering  of  souls  to  His 
glory.  As  a  question  of  conscience,  its  urgency  does  not  re- 
quire an  uprising  against  the  Societies,  to-morrow.  But  we  are 
in  an  age  of  new  study  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the 
churches.  Improvements  have  been  recently  made,  each  after 
investigation  and  sometimes  a  struggle, — as,  the  surrender  of 
individual  ownership  of  pews,  and  the  weekly  offering  method 
instead  of  pew  rentings.  Progress  will  yet  be  gained.  With- 
out investigation  there  will  be  no  change  of  opinion:  without 
change  of  opinion,  no  correction  of  errors  in  practice;  with- 
out the  correction  of  errors,  no  matured  improvement  and 
right  stability.  Let  the  motive  and  the  end  be  Christ, — all  for 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven  I 
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Abticlb  VL— ROBERTSON  OF  BRIGHTON. 

A  BOOK  was  published  a  year  ago  which  should  have  received 
more  attention  than  it  did  receive.  Not  remarkable  for  its 
ability,  in  detail,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  main  purpose,  the  gen- 
eralization to  which  the  essays  which  compose  it  are  subservi- 
ent, for  the  thought  of  which  it  is  full, — remarkable  as  a  sign 
of  the  times.  The  book  is  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Our  Lit- 
erature," and  the  author  is  George  McCrie.  Who  George  Mc- 
Crie  is  I  do  not  know,  and  for  our  purpose  it  does  not  matter. 
His  previous  literary  work,  according  to  the  British  Museum 
catalogue,  has  been  limited  to  a  translation  of  a  volume  of  Cal- 
vin's Commentary  on  the  Psalms  and  a  long  poem  on  "  The 
Old  World,"  and  his  religious  standpoint,  according  to  the  book 
before  us,  is  that  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism. 

Mr.  McCrie  believes  that  our  general  literature  is  full  of  infi- 
delity, under  the  plausible  disguise  of  a  new  Christianity,  and 
this  it  is  the  object  of  his  volume  to  canvass  and  expose.  He 
observes  very  sagaciously  that  literature,  in  the  centuries  before 
the  Reformation,  did  an  immense  service  in  preparing  the  way 
for  it.  The  poet  and  the  literateur  being  universally  allowed 
great  license,  even  the  priesthood  had  not  prevented  them  from 
speaking  the  truth,  underrating  their  influence,  and  doomed  to 
find  at  last  that  it  was  the  mightiest  influence  of  all  and  bad 
honey-combed  the  system  which  Luther  crushed.  The  same 
considerations  that  made  literature  an  admirable  herald  of  the 
true  make  it  a  dangerous  pioneer  of  the  false.  "  The  false  in 
religion,  as  well  as  the  true,  will  make  appearance  first  in  our 
literature.  When  advocated  there  it  makes  rapid  progress, 
because  it  excites  no  alarm,  and  because  sound  theologians  are 
smiling  at  the  flimsiness  of  the  argument,  while  they  forget  the 
fascination  by  which  it  i^  recommended."  Such  a  false  religion, 
he  believes,  has  not  only  made  its  appearance  in  our  literature 
but  has  completely  permeated  it  Our  great  literary  men  "  pro- 
fess to  reach  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  a  new 
way  of  their  own  ;  though,  as  might  be  expected,  it  turned  out 
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to  be  a  Christianity  entirely  different  from  ours."  There  is 
great  religious  earnestness  among  them.  *'  They  at  once  recog- 
nized Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  not  because  He  is  proved 
to  be  so  by  miracle  or  record,  but  from  his  corresponding  in 
character  and  message  with  this  idea."  They  consider  miracles 
of  no  value  ;  they  do  not  think  it  possible  to  establish  the  histor- 
ical accuracy  of  the  Bible ;  they  slight  such  of  its  doctrines  as 
have  not  the  supposed  seal  of  the  moral  sense ;  they  put  an 
entirely  new  construction  upon  the  atonement,  and  they  pass  over 
nearly  all  that  has  been  counted  vital  in  the  Christian  system. 

With  this  introduction,  Mr.  McCrie  proceeds  in  the  first 
place  to  review  the  works  of  Carlyle,  the  fountain  head,  as  he 
believes,  of  many  of  these  dangerous  streams ;  and  essays  fol- 
low upon  Browning  and  Tennyson,  George  Eliot  and  George 
Macdonald,  each  alike  being  found  full  of  the  new  theology. 
Finally,  leaving  the  realm  of  poetry  and  general  literature,  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  doctrines  have  invaded  the  pulpit, 
and  he  finds  them  centered  in  their  most  captivating  and  dan- 
gerous form  in  the  sermons  of  Robertson  of  Brighton.  If  the 
man  who  reads  " Sartor Resartus,"  "In  Memoriam,"  and  "Felix 
Holt,"  has  sermons  upon  his  shelf,  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
Robertson's  sermons; — and  in  these,  as  dealing  definitely  with 
theological  and  religious  questions,  it  is  the  easier  to  detect 
and  condemn  what  is  opposed  to  standard  formulas. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  review  the  works  of  this 
man,  who  is  thus  made  to  typify  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
age, — to  separate  from  varied  discussions  of  almost  all  the  vital 
moral,  social  and  religious  interests  of  our  time,  those  views  to 
which  we  viciously  restrict  the  term  doctrinal,  and  reduce  them 
to  something  like  a  system, — that  the  constantly  growing  circle 
of  readers  of  these  sermons — "the  'bloom  and  wonder'  of 
modem  pulpit  eloquence,"  as  some  one  has  called  them — may 
be  able  to  see  more  clearly  perhaps  what  are  the  views  of 
Christian  truth  upon  which  they  are  based,  and  that  we  all  may 
be  helped  intelligently  to  decide  how  much  of  truth,  half  truth, 
or  error  there  is  in  the  teaching  to  which  attention  has  thus 
conspicuously  been  called.  To  this  presentation  I  think  it 
important  to  prefix  a  brief  history  of  Robertson's  doctrinal 
development 
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Robertson's  earliest  doctrinal  views  were  those  of  the  Evan- 
gelical school,  with  a  tendency  to  underrate  Calvinism.  These 
views  he  retained  throughout  his  Oxford  course  and  during  the 
first  five  years  of  his  ministerial  life.  It  was  not  till  1846, 
when  he  was  thirty  years  old,  that,  compelled  to  a  most  search- 
ing reexamination  of  the  bases  of  faith,  he  adopted  the  positions 
on  which  his  Brighton  teaching  was  grounded,  and  which  he 
has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  to  popularize.  But 
even  at  Oxford  we  find  him  keenly  alive  to  the  excellencies  of 
other  religious  parties  than  his  own  and  an  attentive  hearer  of 
Newman  and  men  of  the  most  diverse  views.  His  dislike  of 
partisanship  was  strong  from  the  first,  and  his  only  anxiety  was 
to  find  the  truth.  The  manliness  and  devotion  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Tractarian  movement  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
mind,  and  we  often  find  him  protesting  against  the  abuse  which 
was  heaped  upon  them.  He  read  Newman's  sermons  with 
profit  and  delight  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  no  book  was  dearer 
to  him  than  the  "Christian  Year."  He  said,  too,  that,  as  a 
body,  these  men  had  reasserted  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  res- 
urrection which  had  been  almost  put  out  of  sight  by  the 
"  Evangelical "  party.  But  he  convinced  himself  of  the  error 
of  their  general  opinions  and  always  maintained  a  sharp  though 
broad  and  philosophic  opposition.  The  Tractarian  excitement 
was  at  its  height  during  the  years  of  his  Oxford  residence,  and 
no  subject  seems  to  have  interested  him  then  so  deeply.  His 
copy  of  Tract  90,  and  of  Dr.  Pusey's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  are  largely  annotated  by  his  answers  to  their  argu- 
ments, and  he  carefully  read  Calvin  and  Ranke,  and  studied 
the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Apostolic  age  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  falsehood  of  the  Tractarian  theory  of  sacraments  and 
of  the  Church.  He  not  only  satisfied  himself  of  the  falsehood 
of  these  views  but  he  keenly  felt  the  danger  that  was  in  them 
and  worked  zealously  to  counteract  their  influence  on  the  circle 
of  young  thinkers  in  which  he  moved.  He  writes  to  his  father, 
with  characteristic  intensity,  of  the  "paralyzing  efifects  of  this 
Oxford  delusion-heresy."  "  To  know  it  a  man  must  live  here, 
and  he  will  see  the  promising  and  ardent  men  sinking,  one 
after  another,  in  a  deadly  torpor,  wrapped  up  in  self-contem- 
plation, dead  to  their  Redeemer,  and  useless  to  his  Ohurcb, 
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under  the  baneful  breath  of  this  accursed  upas  tree."  "The 
Tract  views,"  he  writes  to  his  friend,  Moncrieff,  "amount  to 
nothing  less  than  a  direct,  or,  as  Hooker  would  call  it,  an  *  indi- 
rect denial  of  the  foundation.'  Our  motto  must  be,  morning 
and  evening,  and  converted  into  a  prayer,  *  Stand  fast,  there- 
fore, in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free,  and 
be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.'  " 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  which  we  learn  of  Rob- 
ertson while  at  Oxford  is  the  strong  admiration  and  love  which 
he  felt  for  Arnold  of  Bugby.  It  was  during  his  university  life 
that  Arnold,  who  had  been  for  years  the  object  of  abuse  and 
suspicion,  charged  with  heresies  innumerable,  was  lifted  by  a 
reaction  of  public  feeling,  to  the  professorship  of  modem  his- 
tory at  Oxford  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Eobertson  refers,  many 
years  after,  to  the  scene  in  the  "  Sheldonian,"  where  his  first 
lectures  were  delivered,  testifies  to  the  deep  feeling  which  the 
event  inspired  in  himself.  "  Such  a  scene  had  not  been  seen  in 
Oxford  before.  The  lecture-room  was  too  small ;  all  adjourned 
to  the  Oxford  theater ;  and  all  that  was  most  brilliant,  all  that 
was  most  wise,  and  most  distinguished,  gathered  together  there, 
lie  walked  up  to  the  rostrum  with  a  quiet  step  and  manly  dig- 
nity. Those  who  had  loved  him  when  all  the  world  despised 
him  felt  that,  at  last,  the  hour  of  their  triumph  had  come.  But 
there  was  something  deeper  than  any  personal  triumph  they 
could  enjoy ;  and  those  who  saw  him  then  will  not  soon  forget 
the  lesson  read  to  them  by  his  calm,  dignified,  simple  step, — a 
lesson  teaching  them  the  utter  worthlessness  of  unpopularity 
or  of  popularity  as  a  test  of  manhood's  worth." 

At  Winchester,  where  Eobertson  s  clerical  life  began,  we 
find  him  preaching  all  the  doctrines  which  at  Brighton  he 
preached  against.  Here  too,  and  here  only,  we  find  him  more 
or  less  one  sided  and  intolerant,  inclined  almost  to  deny  that 
there  could  be  any  truth  in  views  opposed  to  his  own.  We 
cannot  help  comparing  his  sweeping  denunciations  of  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  calm  and  philosophic  manner  in  which,  at 
Brighton,  he  showed  the  real  truth  which  underlies  their  per- 
versions; and  there  could  be  no  more  striking  contrast  with 
his  later  methods  than  the  anxious  interest  in  little  theological 
points  which  some  of  his  letters  now  reveal.     "  The  desire  to 
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die/*  writes  his  biographer,  "partly  suggested  by  ill  health, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  spiritual  desire.  The  sensitiveness  of 
his  conscience  unduly  exaggerated  every  failure  into  a  sin. 
He  fell  into  a  habit  of  unwise  self-dissection.  It  is  painful  to 
read  his  diary,  in  which  all  his  inward  life  is  mapped  out  into 
divisions,  his  sins  and  errors  labeled,  selfishness  discovered  in 
all  his  efforts  and  resolves,  and  lists  made  out  of  the  graces  and 
gifts  which  he  needed  especially.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel, 
when  he  got  rid  of  all  this,  and  felt  its  fruitlessness  and  its 
antagonism  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  life  of  Christ,  how  he  sprang 
from  a  dwarf  into  a  giant"  But  his  Winchester  sermons  were 
full  of  earnestness,  and,  to  those  who  heard  them,  did  prophecy 
of  his  future  excellence. 

At  Cheltenham,  his  sermons,  written  with  much  greater  care, 
became  at  once  broader,  bolder,  and  more  practical.  His  real 
individuality  began  to  assert  itself  and  his  expressions  attracted 
attention.  "  I  have  been  set  down  sometimes  as  a  Tractarian," 
he  writes,  after  having  preached  a  few  times,  **  sometimes  as  an 
ultra-Calvinist  I  trust  the  accusations  neutralize  each  other." 
**  The  fact  is,"  he  writes,  at  the  end  of  his  year  at  Cheltenham, 
"we  have  one  thing,  and  only  one,  to  do  hereon  earth, — ^to win 
the  character  of  heaven  before  we  die.  This  is  practical  and 
simple  to  understand.  We  cannot  do  it  alone ;  but  the  Spirit's 
agency  is  given  us  under  our  present  dispensation  to  mould  us 
by  his  influences  into  the  image  of  God.  And  with  this  great 
truth,  what  madness  it  is  to  spend  our  time  in  speculating  about 
our  election  ?" 

Bobertson's  faith  in  Evangelicalism  was  first  shaken  by  the 
cant,  the  unreality,  which  he  found  among  the  religious  people 
of  Cheltenham.  He  found  the  Christian  life  held  to  consist  in 
certain  opinions,  and  expressions  and  feelings,  and  his  earnest 
nature  was  shocked.  "  He  was  so  pained  by  these  expressions 
of  religious  emotion  which  fell  from  those  who  were  living  a 
merely  fashionable  life,  that  he  states  himself  in  one  of  his  le^ 
ters,  that  he  gave  up  reading  all  books  of  a  devotional  charac- 
ter, lest  he  should  be  lured  into  the  same  habit  of  feeling  with- 
out acting."  "A  strong  shock  threw  me  off  the  habit" — 
these  are  his  words, — **  partly  the  extreme  circumstances  of  my 
life,  partly  the  perception  of  a  most  important  fact,  that  devo- 
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tional  feeliDgs  are  very  distinct  from  uprightness  and  purity  of 
life, — that  they  are  often  singularly  allied  to  the  animal  nature, 
the  result  of  a  warm  temperament, — guides  to  hell  under  the 
form  of  angels  of  light,  conducting  the  unconscious  victim  of 
feeling  that  appear  divine  and  seraphic,  into  a  state  of  heart 
and  life,  at  which  the  very  world  stands  aghast  Cases  of  this 
kind  came  under  my  immediate  cognizance,  disgusted  me, 
made  me  suspect  feelings  which  I  had  hitherto  cherished  as  the 
holiest,  and  produced  a  reaction/' 

But  Bobertson  was  not  the  man  to  be  misled  and  clouded  by 
this  extreme  feeling.  Perceiving  its  truth,  he  as  plainly 
perceived  its  one-sided ness.  "The  only  true  use  of  such  a  dis- 
covery," he  adds,  '*  is  this, — that  our  basest  feelings  lie  very 
near  to  our  highest,  and  that  they  pass  into  one  another  by 
insensible  transitions.  .  .  .  The  true  lesson  is  to  watch,  sus- 
pect, and  guard  aspirations  after  good,  not  to  drown  them  as 
spurious.  Wordsworth  says, — *  True  dignity  abides  with  him 
alone  who,  in  the  patient  hour  of  silent  thought  can  still  sus- 
pe<3t,  and  still  revere  himself.' "  And  at  Brighton  he  returned 
to  the  practice  of  reading  the  devotional  books  which  for  many 
years  he  had  refused  to  open.  "  I  perceive  more  than  ever  the 
necessity  of  devotional  reading.  I  mean  the  works  of  emi- 
nently holy  persons,  whose  tone  was  not  merely  uprightness  of 
character  and  high-mindedness,  but  communion — a  strong  sense 
of  personal  and  ever  living  communion — with  God  besides." 
He  sickened  of  the  evangelical  phrases.  Years  afterwards, 
when  he  wrote,  **  My  whole  heart's  expression  is  *  None  but 
Christ,"'  he  immediately  added, — "  not  in  the  (so-called)  evan- 
gelical sense,  which  I  take  to  be  the  sickliest  cant  that  has 
appeared  since  the  Pharisees  bare  record  to  the  gracious  words 
which  He  spake  and  then  tried  to  cast  him  headlong  from  the 
hill  of  Nazareth ;  but  in  a  deeper  real  sense, — the  mind  of 
Christ."  He  became  disgusted  with  the  state  of  the  evangel- 
ical clergy.  **I  see  sentiment  instead  of  principle,"  he  writes, 
'^and  a  miserable  mawkish  religion  superseding  a  state  which 
once  was  healthy."  Equally  abhorrent  to  him  was  the  violent 
and  uncharitable  tone  of  the  "  religious  "  papers  of  the  extreme 
Evangelicals  in  the  controversies  of  the  time.  "  They  tell  lies," 
he  said,  '^  in  the  name  of  God ;  others  tell  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Devil ;  that  is  the  onlj'  diflference." 
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I  say  these  things  first  roughly  shook  him  oat  of  the  simple 
belief  of  his  earlier  years — **  that  all  who  spoke  of  Christ  were 
Christ-like."  But  we  must  go  much  deeper  than  this  for  the 
causes  of  his  recoil  from  evangelicalism  as  a  system,  and  his 
abandonment  of  it  altogether.  We  find  them  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  times,  in  the  tone  of  the  men  he  met,  and  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  so  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  narrow  inter- 
pretations to  which  he  had  been  schooled.  Everything  forced 
doubts  upon  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  turn  a  new  light 
upon  the  very  foundations  of  his  temple.  "  A  young  man  of 
twenty-three,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  with  such  light 
as  he  has,  forms  his  views :  is  he  never  to  have  more  light  ?  Is 
he  never  to  open  again  the  questions  which  his  immature  mind 
has  decided  on  once?  Is  he  never  in  manhood,  with  manhood's 
data  and  manhood's  experience,  to  modify  or  even  reverse 
what  once  seemed  the  very  truth  itself?  Nay,  my  brethren, 
the  weak  pride  of  consistency,  the  cowai'dice  which  dare  not 
say  I  have  been  wrong  all  my  life,  the  false  anxiety  which  is 
fostered  to  be  true  to  our  principles  rather  than  to  make  sure 
that  our  principles  are  true,  all  this  would  leave  in  Romanism 
the  man  who  is  bom  a  Bomanist  It  is  not  so.  The  best  and 
bravest  have  struggled  from  error  into  truth :  they  listened  to 
their  honest  doubts,  and  tore  up  their  old  beliefa  by  the  very 
roota"  It  is  the  story  of  his  own  experienca  His  convictions 
changed  ;  he  plainly  saw  at  last  that  his  position  was  a  false 
one,  and  he  left  Cheltenham  and  wandered  through  the  Tyrol. 
There,  alone  with  nature  and  God,  he  fought  his  way  to  light 
He  returned  to  England  fixed  in  those  views  of  Christian  truth 
from  which  he  never  after  swerved. 

We  are  able,  however,  to  discover  some  of  the  particular 
influences  which  affected  Robertson  at  this  most  critical  period 
of  his  life.  He  was  at  Cheltenham  a  continuous  reader  of 
Carlyle.  "I  have  gained  good  and  energy  from  that  book," 
he  says,  speaking  of  "  Past  and  Present,"  and  he  writes  after- 
wards. "  Sure  I  am  that  Carlyle's  mind  has  had  more  influence 
on  the  thoughtful  young  men  of  the  day  than  any  other  I  could 
nama"  But  he  was  by  no  means  a  blind  worshipper  of  Carl- 
yle, as  sharp  criticisms  in  many  of  his  letters  show.  Thus  lie 
says  in  one  place :  **  If  a  man  sets  his  face  like  a  flint,  and  des- 
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perately  runs  a-muck  with  his  eyes  shut,  caring  not  who  is 
offended,  then  he  injures  his  own  spirit,  becomes,  like  noble 
Carlyle,  ferocious,  and  loses  the  stream  of  living  waters  in  dry 
desert  sand."  And  again,  "  Carlyle  does  cry  out  too  much,  in 
a  way  that  has  now  become  cant,  against  cant  and  shams, 
never  hinting  a  remedy ;  but,"  he  adds,  "  this  reviewer  has 
never  got  into  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathes,  nor  attempted 
to  master  his  meaning  and  objects,  without  which  thorough 
comprehension  no  one  has  a  right  to  criticise."  Tennyson  and 
Dante  were  the  poets  whom  he  now  chiefly  read,  though,  since 
he  delivered  at  Cheltenham  the  lectures  on  poetry  which  he 
afterwards  delivered  more  fully  at  Brighton,  his  reading  of 
poetry  must  have  been  very  extensive.  Of  Tennyson's  deep 
influence  upon  him  we  find  many  traces.  To  German  philoso- 
phy he  also  gave  much  attention,  having  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  a  gentleman  who  was  deeply  read  in  metaphysics, 
whose  problems  were  the  same  as  his  own,  and  whose  desire  to 
get  at  the  truth  was  as  single  and  as  keen  as  his.  ^^  Their  con- 
versations were  frequent  and  interesting,"  writes  his  biogra- 
pher, "  and  it  was  partially,  at  least,  due  to  this  friendship  that 
Mr.  Bobertson  escaped  from  the  trammels  which  had  confined 
his  intellect  and  his  spirit."  It  is  to  this  friend  that  he  writes 
from  Heidelberg,  *'  Set  your  mind  at  rest  on  one  point  What- 
ever mental  trials  I  may  experience,  you  are  not  responsible 
for  any.  I  have  heard  you  state  difficulties  but  never  argue 
for  them ;  and  the  difficulties  could  not  come  upon  my  mind 
for  the  firet  time, — of  a  man  who  had  read  theological  and  phi- 
losophical controversy, — long  before,  with  painful  interest, — 
a  man  who,  at  different  times,  has  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of 
thought,  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards,  Plato,  Lucretius,  Thomas 
Brown,  Carlyle,  Emerson'  and  Fichte  lived, — who  has  steeped 
his  soul  and  memory  in  Byron's  strong  feelings, — who  has 
walked  with  Newman  years  ago  to  the  brink  of  an  awful  preci- 
pice, and  chosen  rather  to  look  upon  it  calmly,  and  know  the 
worst  of  the  secret*  of  the  darkness,  than  recoil  with  Newman, 
in  fear  and  tenderness,  back  to  the  infallibility  of  Romanism. 
Such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  few 
casual  statements  of  difficulties  which  be  had  read  of  a  thousand 
times  before."    In  the  same  letter  he  says,    **  I  have  found 
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minds  here  that  understand  me,  if  they  cannot  help  me,  and  in 
the  conviction  that  a  treasure  lies  near  me  in  German  litera- 
ture, I  am  digging  away,  night  and  day,  at  the  superincumbent 
earth,  in  order  hereafter  to  get  at  Indeed,  I  have  already 
plunged  into  it" 

In  one  of  his  lectures  to  the  working  men  of  Brighton,  a 
passage  occurs  which  is  so  manifestly  a  description  of  his  own 
experience  at  this  time,  and  so  surcharged  with  deep  meaning, 
that  I  may  well  digress,  if  indeed  it  be  a  digression,  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  it : — 

"  It  is  an  awful  moment  when  the  soul  begins  to  find  that 
the  props  on  which  it  has  blindly  rested  so  long  are,  many  of 
them,  rotten,  and  begins  to  suspect  them  all ;  when  it  begins  to 
feel  the  nothingness  of  many  of  the  traditionary  opinions  which 
have  been  received  with  implicit  confidence,  and  in  that  horri- 
ble insecurity  begins  also  to  doubt  whether  there  be  anything 
to  believe  at  all.  It  is  an  awful  hour, — let  him  who  has  passed 
through  it  say  how  awful, — when  this  life  has  lost  its  meaning, 
and  seems  shrivelled  into  a  space ;  when  the  grave  appears  to 
be  the  end  of  all,  human  goodness  nothing  but  a  name,  and  the 
sky  above  this  univei-se  a  dead  expanse,  black  with  the  void 
from  which  God  himself  has  disappeared.  In  that  fearful  lone- 
liness of  spirit,  when  those  who  should  have  been  his  friends 
and  counsellors  only  frown  upon  his  misgivings,  and  profanely 
bid  him  to  stifle  doubts,  which  for  aught  he  knows  may  arise 
from  the  fountain  of  truth  itself;  to  extinguish,  as  a  glare 
from  hell,  that  which  for  aught  he  knows  may  be  light  from 
heaven,  and  everything  seemed  wrapped  in  hideous  uncertainty, 
I  know  but  one  way  in  which  a  man  may  come  forth  from  his 
agony  scathless;  it  is  by  holding  fast  to  those  things  which  are 
certain  still, — the  grand  simple  landm'arks  of  morality.  In  the 
darkest  hour  through  which  a  human  soul  can  pass,  whatever 
else  is  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  certain.  If  there  be  no  God, 
and  no  future  state,  yet  even  then  it  i»  better  to  be  generous 
than  selfish,  better  to  be  chaste  than  licentious,  better  to  be 
true  than  false,  better  to  be  brave  than  to  be  a  coward.  Blessed 
beyond  all  earthly  blessedness  is  tlie  man  who,  in  the  tempestu- 
ous darkness  of  the  soul,  has  dared  to  hold  fast  to  these  venera- 
ble landmarks.     Thrice  blessed  is  he  who, — when  all  is  drear 
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and  cheerless  within  and  without,  when  his  teachers  terrify  him 
and  his  friends  shrink  from  him, — has  obstinately  clung  to 
moral  good.  Thrice  blessed,  because  his  night  shall  pass  into 
clear,  bright  day.  I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  any  man 
^ho  has  passed  through  that  hoar  of  agony,  and  stood 
upon  the  rock  at  last,  the  surges  stilled  below  him,  and  the 
last  cloud  drifted  from  the  sky  above,  with  a  faith,  and  hope, 
and  trust  no  longer  traditional,  but  of  his  own, — a  trust 
which  neither  earth  nor  hell  shall  shake  thenceforth  forever." 

With  such  a  trust — a  conviction,  not  a  tradition — Robertson 
returned  to  England.  He  surrendered  his  curacy  at  Chelten- 
ham— "  I  can  no  longer  brook  to  walk  in  leading-strings" — 
preached  for  two  months  in  Oxford,  and  then  accepted  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  which  he  occupied  for  the  rest  of  his  short 
life,  and  where  he  delivered  all  the  sermons  by  which  he  is 
known  to  the  world.  "  Prom  henceforward,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, **  his  religious  convictions  never  wavered,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  his  teachings  never  changed," — and  his  opinions  on  all 
points  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  appear  repeatedly 
in  his  letters  and  addresses  through  these  years,  in  but  slightly 
varying  forms,  and  are  to  be  accepted  as  his  maturest  and 
rounded  conclusions.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  province  here 
to  touch  upon  the  events  of  his  life  at  Brighton,  the  constant 
misconception  of  his  teaching,  the  prejudice  that  never  would 
be  overcome,  the  unflinching  fidelity  to  truth,  the  exquisite  suf- 
fering, the  slander  and  abuse,  the  persecution  that  killed  at 
last  To  review  all  these  things  might  indeed  be  a  work  as 
profitable  as  my  own,  but  I  can  only  commend  it  to  each 
reader  who  has  not  done  it,  and  pass  at  once  to  matters  of 
belief. 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time,  says  his  biograper,  he  had 
"put  himself  into  opposition  with  the  whole  accredited  theo- 
logical world  of  Brighton  on  the  questions  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
Atonement,  Inspiration  and  Baptism."  Of  all  strictly  doctri- 
nal subjects  these  four  are  perhaps  those  which  he  treated  most 
fully  and  we  are  able  to  state  his  positions  with  precision.  His 
views  on  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath  are  embodied  in  two  ser- 
mons, on  "  The  Shadow  and  the  Substance  of  the  Sabbath," 
and  "  The  Religious  Non-observance  of  the  Sabbath."      Of 
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these  the  former  is  the  more  important,  and  I  will  epitomize  it 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

There  is  no  trace  in  the  Old  Tesatment  of  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  before  the  time  of  Moses,  It  was  given  by  him  to 
the  Israelites,  partly  as  a  sign  between  God  and  them,  marking 
them  oflF  from  all  other  nations  by  its  observance ;  partly  as 
commemorative  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  The  spirit  of 
its  observance,  too,  is  Jewish.  The  spirit  of  Judaism  is  sepa- 
ration. To  separate  the  evil  from  the  good  was  the  aim  and 
work  of  Judaism — one  nation  froni  all  othere,  certain  meats, 
certain  days.  Sanctify  means  to  set  apart,  and  the  very  essence 
of  the  idea  of  Hebrew  holiness  lay  in  sauctification  of  this 
essence.  The  spirit  of  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  is  perme- 
ation : — it  permeates  all  evil  with  good;  it  desires  to  transfuse 
the  spirit  of  the  day  of  rest  into  all  other  days,  and  to  spread 
the  holiness  of  one  nation  over  all  the  world.  To  saturate  life 
with  God  and  the  world  with  heaven — that  is  its  genius. 

The  rigorous  Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbath  has  passed 
away.  It  was  typical,  shadowy.  We  have  changed  the  day  of 
the  week,  the  computation  of  hours,  the  mode  of  observance. 
Nothing  of  the  literal  portion  remains  except  one  day  in  seven  ; 
and  that  is  abrogated  if  the  rest  be.  We  have  no  right  to  say 
that  one  part  is  indifferent  and  another  moral  and  unalterable. 
There  are  those  who  demand  a  strict  observance  of  the  letter  of 
scripture,  yet  except  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  by  Christ's 
example.  Tell  us,  then,  ye  who  are  servants  of  the  letter,  on 
what  self-evident  ground  is  it  shown  that  the  Jew  might  not 
light  a  fire,  but  the  Christian  may ;  yet  that  if  the  postal 
arrangements  of  a  country  permit  the  delivery  of  a  letter,  it  is 
an  infraction  of  the  Sabbath  ?  Is  a  hot  repast  a  work  of  mercy 
or  your  carriage  a  spiritual  necessity  ?  0 1  it  rouses  in  every 
true  soul  a  deep  and  earnest  indignation  to  hear  men  who  drive 
their  cattle  to  church  on  Sundays,  because  they  are  too  emas- 
culated lo  trudge  through  cold  and  rain  on  foot,  invoke  the 
severity  of  an  insulted  law  of  the  Decalogue  on  those  who  pro- 
vide facilities  of  movement  for  such  as  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  carriage.  It  is  right  that  a  thousand  should  toil  for  the 
few  !  That  a  few  should  toil  to  help  the  thousands  to  health 
and  enjoyment  is  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  ! 
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There  is,  however,  in  the  Sabbath  a  substance,  a  permanent 
something.  **  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  In  that  principle  rightly  understood,  lies  the  key 
to  the  whole  matter.  The  Jews  said  that  the  Sabbath  was 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Law  and  on  that  based  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  it,  maintaining  that  man's  necessities  must  give 
way.  Christ  said  that  it  was  written  on  man*s  nature,  that  the 
law  was  merely  meant  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  nature  and 
must  yield  to  man's  necessities. 

A  wise  physician  prescribes  a  regimen  of  diet  ta  a  diseased 
palate.  Does  the  obligation  to  obey  rest  on  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  the  physician,  or  on  the  nature  with  which  his  pre- 
scription accords?  When  health  is  restored,  the  prescription 
falls  into  disuse ;  but  the  nature  remains  unalterable,  which  has 
made  some  things  nutritious,  others  unwholesome,  and  excess 
forever  pernicious. 

So  Moses  prescribed  the  Sabbath  to  men  who  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  spiritual  rest.  On  what  does  the  obligation  rest  to 
obey  the  rule  ?  And  when  spiritual  health  has  been  restored, 
the  law  regulating  the  details  of  rest  may  become  obsolete,  but 
the  nature  which  demands  rest  can  never  be  reversed.  You 
may  abrogate  the  formal  rule,  but  you  cannot  abrogate  the 
needs  of  your  own  souL  Eternal  as  the  constitution  of  the 
soul  of  man  is  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  day  of  rest. 
Men's  arguments  are  wrong.  The  Sabbath  is  not  a  perpetual 
obligation ;  it  was  Jewish  and  passed  away  with  Christianity, 
which  made  all  days  and  places  holy.  Nevertheless,  the  reason 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  lies  deep  in  the  everlasting 
necessities  of  human  natura  The  soul  withers  without  it.  I 
even  believe  the  stern  rigor  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath  had  a 
grand  effect  upon  the  soul.  And  as  long  as  man  is  man  the 
blessedness  of  keeping  it  will  never  be  annulled.  It  is  neces- 
sary not  because  it  was  commanded ;  but  it  was  commanded 
because  it  is  necessary. 

That  which  is  rest  for  one  man  is  not  for  another.  To  require 
the  illiterate  man  to  read  his  Bible  for  some  hours,  would  im- 
pose a  toil  to  him,  though  it  might  be  relaxation  to  you.  To 
the  laboring  man  a  larger  proportion  of  the  day  must  be  given 
to  the  recreation  of  his  physical  nature  than  is  necessary  for 
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the  man  of  leisure.  Bat  he  who  confines  his  conception  of  the 
need  of  rest  to  that  of  bodily  rest  has  left  man  on  a  level  with 
the  brute ;  and  experience  tells  us,  after  a  trial,  that  those  Sun- 
days are  the  happiest,  the  purest,  the  most  rich  in  blessing,  in 
which  the  spiritual  part  has  been  most  attended  to.  Thi^  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  di«tinction  between  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Lord's  day.  The  one  is 
chiefly  for  the  body — *'  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work." 
The  other  is  chiefly  for  the  soul — *'I  was  in  the  spirit 
on  the  Lord's  day."  This  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
application  of  Robertsons  favorite  principle,  that  truth  is 
always  the  union  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  not  the 
viA  media  between  them.  The  discussion  is  so  complete  that 
we  could  afford  to  leave  the  subject  at  this  point ;  but  there  are 
in  the  sermon  on  "  The  Religious  Non-observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath" some  thoughts  so  valuable  that  I  hate  to  pass  them  by. 
Thus,  referring  to  St  Paul's  rebuke  of  the  Galatians, — "Ye 
observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  3'eax^  I  am  afraid  of 
you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain" — he  notes 
that  the  apostle's  objection  was  *'  not  to  Jewish  days,  but  to 
the  very  principle  of  attaching  intrinsic  sacredness  to  any  days. 
All  forms  and  modes  of  particularizing  the  Christian  life  he 
reckoned  as  bondage  under  the  elements  or  alphabet  of  the 
law,"  defensible  only  on  grounds  of  expediency.  **  His  heart 
would  have  sunk  within  him  could  he  have  been  told  that  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  centuries  the  Christian  Church  would  be 
still  observing  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years, — and, 
still  more,  needing  them. 

'*  Needing  them,  I  say  ....  For  who  is  he  who  needs 
not  the  day  7  He  is  the  man  so  rich  in  love,  so  conformed  to 
the  mind  of  Christ,  that  he  needs  no  carnal  ordinances  at  all 
nor  the  assistance  of  one  day  in  seven  to  kindle  spiritual  feel- 
ings, seeing  he  is  as  it  were,  all  his  life  in  heaven  already*" 

The  following  touches  a  very  important  point  in  this  question 
of  the  Sabbath  : — "  It  is  wisely  taught  by  St  Paul  that  he  who 
does  anything  with  offence — that  is,  with  a  feeling  that  it  is 
wrong — does  wrong.  To  him  it  is  wrong  even  though  it  be  not 
wrong  abstractly.  Therefore  it  is  always  dangerous  to  multiply 
restrictions  and  requirements  beyond  what  is  essential ;  because 
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men,  feeling  themselves  hemmed  in,  break  the  artificial  barrier, 
but,  breaking  it  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  do  thereby  become  hard- 
ened in  conscience  and  prepared  for  transgression  against  com- 
mandments which  are  Divine  and  of  eternal  obligation.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  criminal  has  so  often  in  his  confessions  traced  bis 
deterioration  in  crime  to  the  first  step  of  breaking  the  Sabbath 
day ;  and  no  doubt  with  accurate  truth.  But  what  shall  we 
infer  from  this  ?  Shall  we  infer,  as  is  so  often  done  upon  the 
platform  and  in  religious  books,  that  it  proves  the  everlasting 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath  ?  Or  shall  we,  with  a  far  truer  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  soul,  infer,  in  the  language  of  St  Peter, 
that  we  have  been  laying  on  him  "  a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor 
our  fathers  were  able  to  bear  ?" — in  the  language  of  St  Paul, 
that  ^'  the  motions  of  sin  were  by  the  law  ;"  that  the  rigorous 
rule  was  itself  the  stimulating,  moving  cause  of  the  sin;  and 
that  when  the  young  man,  worn  out  with  his  week  s  toil,  first 
stole  out  into  the  fields  to  taste  the  fresh  breath  of  a  spring 
day,  he  did  it  with  a  vague  secret  sense  of  transgression ;  and 
that  having,  as  it  were,  drawn  bis  sword  in  defiance  against  the 
established  code  of  the  religous  world,  he  felt  that  from  thence- 
forward there  was  for  him  no  return,  and  so  he  became  an  out- 
cast, his  sword  against  every  man,  and  every  man*s  sword 
against  him  ?  I  believe  this  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  believing  it,  I  cannovbut  believe  that  the  false,  Jewish 
notions  of  the  Sabbath-day  which  are  prevalent  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly pernicious  to  the  morals  of  the  country." 

The  subject  of  Inspiration  was  of  course  one  which  deeply 
stirred  Robertson's  mind.  In  the  third  year  of  his  residence  at 
Brighton,  he  writes:  " I  projected  once  a  work  on  Inspiration, 
and  had  well  nigh  resolved  to  do  it, — a  year  ago,  when  the  im- 
pulse to  do  great  things  and  to  be  a  standard  bearer  was  renewed 
with  mighty  force.  Had  I  kept  to  this  resolve,  Lessing's  re- 
marks, and  some  other  fragments,  should  have  been  translated 
as  pioneers ;  for  the  English  mind  is  not  prepared  yet,  and 
Lessing's  advice  is  worth  attending  to."  He  did  at  this  time 
translate  Lessing's  Education  of  the  Human  BacCj  and  he  de* 
livered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Genesis — which  are  about  to  be 
published — in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  put  forward  the 
results  of  German  criticism  and  state  the  claims  of  scientific 
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and  historical  truth,  even  when  they  conflicted  with  the  literal 
narrative.  "In  no  case,  however,"  says  his  biographer,  "was 
his  preaching  destructive,  but  constructive.  Men  went  away 
from  his  chapel  opposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  popular  theory  of 
inspiration,  but  deeply  convinced  of  an  inspiration."  He  fol- 
lowed hero  substantially  in  the  steps  of  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
whose  essays  on  Scriptural  Interpretation  had  before  this  time 
deeply  affected  English  thought  "  I  look  upon  Bibliolatry," 
he  writes,  **  with  quite  as  much  dislike  as  Arnold  did, — ^as  per- 
nicious, dangerous  to  true  views  of  God  and  His  revelation  to 
the  human  race,  and  the  cause  of  much  bitter  Protestant  Popery, 
or  claims  to  infallibility  of  interpretation,  which  nearly  every 
party  puts  forth.  I  believe  Bibliolatry  to  be  as  superstitious, 
as  false,  and  almost  as  dangerous  as  Romanism."  ''  The  In- 
spiration of  the  Bible/'  he  says  further,  "  is  a  large  subject  I 
hold  it  to  be  inspired,  not  dictated.  It  is  the  Word  of  God, — 
the  words  of  man."  And  again,  "Martineau's  views  about  In- 
spiration I  think,  on  the  whole,  correct  He  would  not,  I  pre- 
sume, deny  that  artistic  power,  etc.,  can  be  called  in  a  sense 
inspiration ;  but  he  rightly  draws  a  distinction  between  that 
kind  of  power  and  the  power  to  which  we,  by  common  con- 
sent, chiefly  consign  the  word.  .  .  .  The  prophetic  power,  in 
which  I  suppose  is  chiefly  exhibited  that  which  we  mean  by 
inspiration,  depends  almost  entirely  on  moral  greatness.  The 
prophet  discerned  large  principles,  true  for  all  time — principles 
j^ocial,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  principles  of  life, — chiefly 
by. largeness  of  heart  and  sympathy  of  spirit  with  God's  spirit 
That  is  my  conception  of  inspiration."  He  follows  out  this 
thought  more  fully  in  another  place.  "  The  difference  between 
Moses  and  Anaxagoras,  the  Epistles  and  the  '  Excursion,'  I  be- 
lieve is  in  degree.  The  Light  of  the  Word  which  dwells  in  all 
men,  dwells  in  loftier  degree  in  some  than  in  others,  and  also  is 
of  a  nobler  kind  of  inspiration.  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  arti- 
ficers, were  men  inspired,  we  are  told.  Why  they  more  than 
other  seers  of  the  Beautiful  ?  But  who  would  compare  their 
enlightenment  with  that  which  ennobles  the  life  instead  of 
purifying  the  taste  ?  And,  again,  who  would  compare  a  phi- 
losopher, physical  or  metaphysical,  revealing  in  the  one  case 
the  laws  of  matter,  and  in  the  other  the  laws  of  mind,  with  the 
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revealer  of  spiritual  truth  7  Is  the  dictum  of  Anaxagoras,  that 
all  our  sense  of  knowledge  is  delusive,  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  Moses  reveals, — Jehovah  is  one  Lord  and  Holy  ? 
The  Excursion  reveals  some  beautiful  truths  of  our  moral  be- 
ing, but  by  how  much  our  spiritual  life  is  higher  than  our  sen- 
sitive and  moral,  so  much  are  the  Epistles  above  the  Excursion^ 
higher  in  kind  and  higher  also  in  degree  of  inspiration,  for  the 
apostle's  claim,  in  matters  spiritual,  unerring  power  of  truth. 
Newton's  revelation  of  the  order  of  the  heavens,  grand  as  it 
was,  is  inferior  to  that  which  we  technically  call  inspiration,  by 
how  much  one  single  human  soul  transcends  the  whole  mate- 
rial universe  in  value. 

^'  I  think  it  comes  to  this :  God  is  the  Father  of  Lights,  and 
— the  King  in  his  beauty,  and — the  Lord  of  Love.  All  our 
several  d^rees  of  knowledge  attained  in  these  departments  are 
from  Dim.  One  department  is  higher  than  another ;  in  each 
department,  too,  the  degree  of  knowledge  may  vary  from  a 
glimmering  glimpse  to  infallibility :  so  that  all  is  properly  in- 
spiration,  but  immensely  differing  in  value  and  in  degree.  If 
it  be  replied  that  this  degrades  inspiration  by  classing  it  with 
things  so  common,  the  answer  is  plain  :  a  sponge  and  a  man 
are  both  animals,  but  the  degrees  between  them  are  almost 
incalculable. 

*'  I  think  this  view  of  the  matter  is  important,  because  in  the 
other  way  some  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  the  worid's  history 
have  had  a  special  communication,  miraculous,  and  from  Qod. 
In  this,  all  have  it,  and  by  devout  and  earnest  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  heart  may  have  it  increased  inimitably.  This  is 
really  practical." 

Discussing  methods  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  in  a  sermon 
on  Inspiration,  published  in  the  Fifth  Series,  he  says:  "There 
is  nothing  more  miserable,  as  specimens  of  perverted  ingenuity, 
than  the  attempts  of  certain  commentators  and  preachers  to 
find  remote  and  recondite  and  intended  allusions  to  Christ 
everywhere.  For  example,  they  chance  to  find  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  temple  the  fusion  of  two  metals,  and  this  they  con- 
ceive is  meant  to  show  the  union  of  Divinity  with  humanity  in 
Christ  If  they  read  of  coverings  to  the  tabernacle,  they  find 
implied  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousnessL    If  it  chance 
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that  one  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  be  red,  they  see  in 
that  a  prophecy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  If  they  are  told  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  they  will  see 
in  it  the  allusion,  that  as  a  pearl  is  the  production  of  animal 
suffering,  so  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  produced  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Eedeemer.  I  mention  this  perverted  mode  of 
comment,  because  it  is  not  merely  harmless,  idle,  and  useless ; 
it  is  positively  dangerous.  This  is  to  make  the  Holy  Spirit 
speak  riddles  and  conundrums,  and  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture but  clever  riddle-guessing."  The  Bible  is  indeed  full  of 
Christ,  he  argues,  but  in  no  such  way  as  this.  Prophecy,  and 
promise,  and  aspiration  point  to  him  only  as  they  are  universal 
in  their  stature  and  as  we  regard  him  as  the  type  of  perfect 
Humanity. . 

This  is  a  proper  place  to  introduce  Bobertson's  view  of 
Miracles.  A  miracle  seemed  to  him  no  more  to  contravene  the 
laws  of  the  universe  than  the  direct  interposition  of  a  nation, 
at  critical  juticttiTes,  to  maintain  what  is  right  against  what  is 
established,  to  contravene  the  laws  of  the  State.  For  law,  he 
says,  "is  t%e  expression  only  of  a  people's  will."  Ordinarily 
we  see  that  expression  mediately  made  through  judges,  office- 
bearers, 'kings  :  and  flo  long  as  we  see  it  in  this  mediate  form, 
we  are,  by  habit,  satisfied  that  all  is  legal.  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  not  an  indirect,  but  a  direct  expression  of  a 
nation's  will  Is  demanded.  Extraordinary  cases,  and  because 
extraordinary,  they  who  can  only  see  what  is  legal  in  what  is 
customary,  conventional,  and  in  the  routine  of  written  pre- 
cedents, get  bewildered,  and  reckon  the  anomalous  act  illegal 
or  rebellious.  In  reality,  it  is  only  the  source  of  earthly  law, 
the  nation  pronouncing  the  law  without  the  intervention  of  the 
subordinate  agents. 

"This  will  help  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  miracle. 
What  we  call  laws  are  simply  the  subordinate  expression  of  a 
Will.  There  must  be  a  Will  before  there  can  be  a  law.  Cer- 
tain antecedents  are  fallowed  by  certain  consequents.  When 
we  see  this  succession,  we  are  satisfied,  and  call  it  natural. 
But  there  are  emergencies  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Will  to  assert  itsdf,  wnA  become  not  the  mediate,  but  the  im- 
mediate antecedent  to  the  consequent     No  subordinate  agent 
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interposes, — simply  the  first  cause  comes  in  c 

salt.     The  audible  expression  of  will  is  follov 

by  something  which  is  generally  preceded  by  a 

cedent,  which  we  call  a  cause.     In  this  case,  y« 

there  has  been  no  contravention  of  the  laws  of  ^'•«»«ttre, — mere 

has  only  been  an  immediate  connection  between  the  First  cause 

and  the  last  result.     A  miracle  is  the  manifestation  to  man  of 

the  voluntariness  of  power." 

But  no  one  has  more  sharply  rebuked  the  evil  and  adulterous 
generation  that  seeketh  after  a  sign,  the  spirit  that  would  base 
religious  truth  on  wonderful  works.  Most  men,  he  says,  "  be- 
lieve that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  Divine,  because  He  wrought 
miraclea  But,  if  their  faith  in  miracles  were  shaken,  their 
faith  in  Christ  would  go.  If  the  evidence  for  the  ci'edibility  of 
those  miracles  were  weakened,  then  to  them  the  mystic  glory 
would  have  faded  off  his  history.  They  could  not  be  sure 
that  His  Existence  was  Divine.  That  love,  even  unto  death, 
would  bear  no  certain  stamp  of  God  upon  it.  That  life  of 
long  self-sacrifice  would  have  had  in  it  no  certain  unquestion- 
able traces  of  the  Son  of  God.  See  what  that  implies.  If  that 
be  true,  and  miracles  are  the  best  proof  of  Ohrist*s  mission, 
God  can  be  recognized  in  what  is  marvelous — God  cannot  be 
recognized  in  what  is  good.  It  is  by  Divine  power  that  a 
human  being  turns  water  into  wine.  It  is  by  power  less  cer- 
tainly Divine  that  the  same  being  witnesses  to  truth,  forgives 
His  enemies,  makes  it  His  meat  and  drink  to  do  His  Father^s 
will,  and  finishes  His  work.  We  are  more  sure  that  God  was 
in  Christ  when  he  said.  ^Bise  up,  and  walk,'  than  when  He  said, 
with  absolving  love,  *  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee' ;  more 
certain  when  he  furnished  wine  for  wedding  guestn,  than  when 
he  said,  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'  O,  a  strange  and  low,  and  vulgar  appreciation  this  of  the 
true  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  false  conception  that 
nms  through  all  our  life,  appearing  in  every  form, — God  in  the 
storm,  and  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire, — no  God  in  the  still 
small  voiccL  Glory  in  the  lightning-flash, — no  glory  and  no 
God  in  the  lowliness  of  the  dew-drop.  Glory  to  intellect  and 
genius, — ^no  glory  to  gentleness  and  patience.  Glory  to  every 
kind  of  power, — ^none  to  the  inward,  invisible  strength  of  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man." 
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Robertson's  position  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  is  set  forth 
with  great  fulness  in  two  sermons  preached  in  1860,  at  the  time 
the  English  Church  was  so  greatly  exercised  over  the  Gorham 
case.  His  argument  is  substantially  this :  Baptism  prodaims  the 
child  of  God.  The  Romanist  says  it  creates  him.  He  assumes 
baptism  to  be  not  the  testimony  to  a  fact  but  the  fact  itsell 
Then  and  there  a  mysterious  change  takes  place,  inward,  spir- 
itual, effected  by  an  external  rite.  In  the  spirit  of  this  super- 
stition the  mother  baptizes  her  child  in  all  haste,  because  she 
believes  it  has  a  mystic  influence  on  its  health,  or  because  she 
thinks  it  best  to  be  on  the  safer  side,'  lest  her  child  should  die 
and  its  eternity  should  be  decided  by  the  omission.  This  is 
materialism  of  the  grossest  kind.  The  order  of  Christian  life 
is  from  within  to  that  which  is  without, — ^from  the  spiritual 
truth  to  the  material  expression  of  it  The  Roman  order  is 
from  the  outward  to  the  creation  of  the  inward.  This  is  magic. 
This  makes  baptism  not  a  sacrament,  but  an  event,  and  it  is 
degrading  God.  Yet  the  doctrine  has  this  merit,  that  it  permits 
no  arbitrary  drawing  of  the  lines  of  that  which  calls  itself  the 
church.  A  large,  broad,  mighty  field,  the  Christian  world  ;  all 
baptized ;  nay,  expressly,  even  those  who  are  baptized  by  her- 
etica     It  shares  the  spirit,  instead  of  monopolizing  it 

Calvinism,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  you  are  not 
God  s  child  until  you  become  such  consciously.  It  distin- 
guishes between  the  visible  and  invisible  church.  The  real 
benefit  of  baptism  belongs  only  to  the  elect  This  vie.w  is 
identical  with  the  Roman  one  in  this,  that  it  creates  the  fact 
instead  of  proclaiming  it.  Only,  instead  of  baptism,  it  substi- 
tutes  certain  views,  feelings,  and  impressions,  and  asserts  that 
these  make  the  man  into  a  child  of  God.  The  Romanist  says 
Baptism,  the  Calvinist  says  Faith,  makes  that  true  which  was 
not  true  before.  Observe  the  pernicious  results  of  this  teach- 
ing in  the  matter  of  Education.  Happily  men  are  better  than 
their  views,  and  the  heart  of  the  mother  is  more  than  a  match 
for  the  creed  of  the  Calvinist.  Some,  however,  do  not  shrink 
from  consistency, — and  children  told  of  a  depression  for  sin 
and  of  certain  mystic  joys  and  sorrows  which  they  are  pain- 
fully conscious  they  know  nothing  of,  at  last  take  for  granted 
what  has  been  told  them,  that  they  are  not  God's  children, — 
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and  so  they  live.  Yet  we  are  gratefal  to  the  Oalviniatfor  his 
strong  protest  against  formalism ;  for  his  assertion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  inward  change ;  for  the  distinction  which  he  has  drawn 
between  being  in  the  state  of  sons  and  having  the  nature  of  sons 
of  God.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Romanist  also  for  the  protest 
which  his  doctrine  makes  against  all  party  monopoly  of  God  ; 
and  I  woald  far  rather  hold  the  Romanist  than  the  Evangelical 
vulgarisms  upon  the  subject  But  if  baptism  makes  God  our 
Father,  baptism  is  incantation ;  if  faith  makes  him  so,  faith 
rests  upon  a  falsehood. 

Christ  came  to  reveal  a  new  name  of  God, — the  Father ;  and 
a  new  name  of  man,  or  Humanity, — the  Son.  Human  nature 
became  viewed  in  Christ,  a  holy  thing  and  divine.  His  revela- 
tion is  the  sanctiiication  of  the  human  race.  The  development 
of  this  startled  man.  Sons  of  God  I  Yes ;  ye  Jews  have  mo- 
nopolized it  too  long.  Is  that  Samaritan,  heretic,  and  alien,  a 
child  of  Grod, — these  outcasts  of  society,  that  publican,  this 
woman,  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  the  Gentiles  too.  This  is  the  Rev- 
elation. Man  is  God  s  child,  and  the  sin  of  the  man  consists 
in  perpetually  living  as  if  it  were  false.  It  is  the  sin  of  the 
heathen.  It  is  the  sin  of  the  baptized  Christian, — waiting  for 
feeling  for  a  claim  on  God. 

A  permanent  and  authoritative  pledge  was  wanted ;  for,  to 
mankind  in  a  mass,  spiritual  facts  need  to  have  a  formal  exist- 
tenca  This  pledge  is  baptism,  declaring  to  the  individual 
what  is  true  of  the  raca  You  are  a  child  of  God.  Remember 
it  henceforth.  You  will  have  foes  to  fight,  but  remember  they 
only  keep  you  out  of  an  inheritance  which  is  your  own  ;  not  an 
inheritance  which  you  have  to  win  by  some  new  feeling. 

Baptism  only  appropriates  that  which  is  a  fact  already.  We 
say  coronation  makes  a  sovereign ;  but  it  can  only  make  a  sov- 
ereign of  one  who  is  a  sovereign  already.  Coronation  is  the 
authoritative  act  of  the  nation  declaring  a  fact  which  was  fact 
before.  Again,  had  the  Dauphin  of  France  been  apprenticed 
to  the  cobbler  Simeon  till  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was,  by 
rights  heir  to  the  kingdom,  but,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  his  right, 
with  no  royal  character,  but  with  base  habits.  Now  a  revela- 
tion of  the  fact  would  have  altered  all,  put  him  in  possession 
of  new  motives,  and,  if  accession  had  been  possible,  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  kingdom.  You  would  then  have  said  rightly  that 
the  letter  conveying  that  intimation,  authoritatively,  had  made 
him  a  royal  child  and  heir  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  made  only 
in  a  figurative  sense — made  only  as  resting  on  a  previous  fact 
And  so  of  baptism. 

This  view  proclaims  a  kingdom,  not  for  a  few  favorites,  but 
for  mankind.  It  forbids  exclusiveness  and  spiritual  pride.  It 
asserts  sonship  as  a  broad,  grand,  universal,  blessed  fact  It 
bids  you  pray  with  a  meaning  of  added  majesty  in  the  words, 
Our  Father.  Do  not  say  of  others  that  they  are  of  the  world. 
Do  not  make  a  distinction  within  the  church  of  Christians  and 
not  Christians.  That  wretched  beggar  is  God's  child  as  well  as 
you.  You  know  it, — he  does  not ;  that  is  the  difierence ;  but 
the  immortal  is  in  him  too  and  the  Eternal  Word  speaks  in  him. 

This  leads  me  to  notice  Bobertson's  general  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  sacrament  The  Bomanist,  he  says,  was  feeling  his 
way  to  a  great  truth — when  he  said  that  there  are  other  sacra- 
ments besides  baptism  and  the  supper.  But  by  the  extension 
of  these  symbols  from  two  to  seven  he  really  limits  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacraments  and  gets  into  superstition — he  says  that 
seven  alone  are  holy.  We,  by  retaining  the  commonest  of  all 
elements  and  the  simplest  of  all  acts,  see  in  these  symbols  the 
statement  of  two  universal  truths, — that  all  the  material  uni- 
verse and  all  acts  ought  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord.  To  some 
minds  it  appears  an  honoring  of  the  sacraments  to  represent 
them  as  solitary  things  in  their  own  kind.  My  conviction  is 
that  no  greater  dishonor  can  be  done  them.  ^*Go  out  at  the 
spring  season  of  the  year,  see  the  mighty  preparations  for  life 
that  Nature  is  making,  feel  the  swelling  sense  of  gratefulness, 
and  the  pervasive  expanding  consciousness  of  love  for  all 
Being,  and  then  say  whether  this  whole  Form,  which  we  call 
Nature,  is  not  the  great  sacrament  of  God,  the  revelation  of 
His  existence,  and  the  channel  of  His  communications  to  the 
spirit"  And  ^'  if  there  be  anything  in  this  life  sacred^  any 
remembrance  filled  with  sanctifying  power,  any  voice  which 
symbolizes  to  us  the  voice  of  God,  it  is  the  recollection  of  the 
pure  and  holy  ones  that  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  of  their 
examples  and  sacred  words — 

*  dear  as  Bacramental  wine 
To  dying  lips.' " 
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The  controversies  oa  tbe^e  subjects,  as  common  and  as  bitter 
in  the  English  Church  thirty  years  ago  as  to-day,  excited  his 
contempt  and  anger.  ''  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  deep  pondering," 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  Brighton  addresses,  *^  to  me  a  singularly 
startling  one,  that  at  the  moment  when  we,  the  priests  of  Eng- 
land, were  debating,  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  the  precise 
amount  of  miracle  said  to  be  performed  in  a  Christian  sacra- 
ment, and  excommunicating  one  another  with  reciprocated 
charges  of  heresy, — the  working  men  of  this  country,  who  are 
not  to  be  put  off  with  transcendental  hypotheses  and  mysterious 
phraseology,  on  whom  the  burdens  of  this  existence  press  as 
fearful  realities,  were  actually  debating  in  their  societies,  here 
beneath  this  very  roof  a  far  more  awful  question,  whether  there 
be  indeed  a  Ood  or  not.  It  might  suggest  to  one  who  thinks, 
a  question  not  altogether  calming  in  these  days,  what  connec- 
tion there  is  between  these  two  things." 

His  attitude  towards  every  subject  in  this  whole  field  of 
thought  was  the  same.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  he  says :  ^^  There  is  an  Apostolic  Succession. 
It  is  not  the  power  of  God  conveyed  by  physical  contact, — it  is 
not  a  line  of  priests ;  it  is  a  succession  of  prophets, — a  broken, 
scattered  one,  but  a  real  one.  John  was  the  successor  of  Elias's 
spirit  In  the  spiritual  birth  Luther  was  the  offspring  of  the 
mind  of  St  Paul.  Mind  acts  on  mind,  whether  by  ideas  or 
character :  herein  is  the  spiritual  succession."  And  elsewhere, 
**  as  the  true  children  of  Abraham  were  not  his  lineal  descen- 
dants, but  the  inheritors  of  hLs  faith,  so  the  true  apostolic  suc- 
cession consists  not  in  what  these  men  pride  themselves  upon — 
their  office,  their  theological  attainments,  their  ordination  .  .  .; 
but  it  consists  rather  in  a  life  of  truth." 

"  What  is  the  Church?"  he  asks.  "It  is  that  body  of  men 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  dwells  as  the  source  of  their  excel- 
lence, and  who  exist  on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
Divine  Life  and  the  hidden  order  of  Humanity  ;  to  destroy  evil 
and  to  assimilate  Humanity  to  God,  to  penetrate  and  purify  the 
world  and,  as  salt,  preserve  it  from  corruption.  It  has  an  ex- 
istence continuous  throughout  the  ages ;  continuous,  however, 
not  on  the  principles  of  hereditary  succession  or  of  human 
election,  as  in  an  ordinary  corporation,  but  on  the  principle  of 
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spiritual  similarity  of  character."  "The  Church  of  Christ  de- 
pends upon  these  three  things  :  first,  the  recognition  of  a  com- 
mon Father ;  secondly,  of  a  common  Humanity ;  and  thirdly, 
of  a  common  Sacrifice."  The  meaning  which  he  attaches  to 
this  last  term  we  shall  see  presently  in  his  treatment  of  the 
question  of  the  Atonement  "  Would  we  force  on  other 
churches  our  Anglicanism?"  he  asks.  "Would  we  have  our 
thirty-nine  articles,  our  creeds,  our  prayers,  our  rules  and  r^u- 
lations,  accepted  by  every  church  throughout  the  world  ?  If 
that  were  unity,  then  in  consistency,  you  are  bound  to  demand 
that  in  God*s  world  there  shall  be  but  one  color  instead  of  the 
manifold  harmony  and  accordance  of  which  this  universe  is 
full ;  that  there  should  be  but  one  chanted  note  which  we  con- 
ceive most  beautiful.  This  is  not  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
God.  The  various  churches  advance  different  doctrines  and 
truths.  The  Church  of  Germany  something  different  from 
those  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome,  even 
in  its  idolatry,  proclaims  truths  which  we  would  be  glad  to 
seize."  "Institutions  pass,"  he  says.  "Churches  alter,  old 
forms  change,  and  high-minded  and  good  men  cling  to  these  as 
if  thei/  were  the  only  things  by  which  God  could  regenerate  the 
world."  But,  "to  mourn  over  old  superstitions  and  effete 
creeds,  is  just  as  unwise  as  is  the  grief  of  the  mother  mourning 
over  the  form  which  was  once  her  chi  Id.  ...  All  things 
outward  change  and  alter;  but  the  God  of  the  church  lives  on." 
"There  is  a  church  on  earth  larger  than  the  limits  of  the 
church  visible ;  larger  than  Jew  or  Christian  or  the  Apostle 
Peter  dreamed ;  larger  than  our  narrow  hearts  dare  to  hope 
even  now.  They  whose  soarings  to  the  First  Good,  First  Per- 
fect, and  First  Fair,  entranced  us  in  our  boyhood,  and  whose 
healthier  aspirations  are  acknowledged  yet  as  our  instructors  in 
the  reverential  qualities  of  our  riper  manhood.  .  .  .  The 
North  American  Indian  who  worshipped  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
was  thereby  sustained  in  a  life  more  dignified  than  the  more 
animalized  men  amongst  his  countrymen  ;  the  Hindoo  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Rest  of  God,  and  in  his  imperfect  way  tried  to 
"enter  into  rest,"  not  forgetting  benevolence  and  justice, — 
these  shall  come,  while  *  the  children  of  the  kingdom,* — ^men 
who,  with  greater  light,  only  did  as  much  as  they — *  shall  he 
cast  out' " 
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"Christianity,"  be  said,  "  is  a  few  living  pregnant  principles^ 
and  on  these  you  may  construct  various  buildings.  Thus  in 
doctrine  you  may  erect  on  this  Calvinism  or  Arminianism ;  or 
in  ecclesiastical  polity,  you  may  build  on  this  a  severe  simple 
worship,  or  a  highly  ritual  one,  or  an  imaginative  one  with  a 
splendid  cultus.  Or,  in  life,  you  may  live  on  this  devotionally 
or  actively  ;  you  may  pursue  the  life  of  the  hermit  of  the  third 
century,  or  of  the  Christian  merchant  of  the  nineteenth.  For 
Christianity  is  capable  of  endless  application  to  different  cir- 
cumstances, ages,  and  intellects." 

And  yet  among  the  thousand  charges  brought  against  Rob- 
ertson during  his  lifetime,  that  of  High  Churchism  was  one. 
The  principles  we  have  been  considering  plainly  enough  show 
that  he  was  as  far  from  this  as  pole  from  pole.  But  his  strong 
expressions  against  Evangelicalism  were  quite  sufficient  for 
those  who  sought  material  for  charges ;  and  indeed  he  believed 
a  deep  truth  was  connected  with  every  Tractarian  error  and 
carefully  labored  to  recognize  and  declare  it  There  is  no  bet- 
ter instance  of  this  than  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  abso- 
lution, which  is  so  delicate  and  thorough  that  no  brief  abstract 
of  it,  such  only  as  I  am  able  to  give,  can  show  its  grounds 
with  any  degree  of  justica  I  love  the  Church  of  England,  he 
said,  because  she  has  retained  the  declaration  of  absolution,  be- 
cause she  has  dared  to  assert  herself  as  what  she  ought  to  be — 
God's  representative  on  earth.  She  says  to  her  minister,  stand 
there  before  a  darkened  spirit,  on  whom  the  shadows  have  be- 
gun to  fall ;  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  representing  the  Invisi- 
ble, with  words  of  human  love,  making  credible  the  Love  Eter- 
naL  Say  boldly,  I  am  here  to  declare,  not  a  perhaps,  but  a 
fact  I  forgive  thee  in  the  name  of  Humanity.  For  human 
nature  represents  God.  The  Church  represents  what  human 
nature  is,  and  ought  to  be.  The  minister  represents  the  church. 
He  speaks  therefore  in  the  name  our  God -like  human  nature. 
It  was  so  that  Christ  said,  *  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.'  Men 
will  say  this  absolution  was  true  because  of  Christ's  Divinity. 
It  is  not  so.  Christ  forgiving  on  earth  is  a  new  truth  added  to 
that  of  God's  forgiving  in  heaven.  It  is  the  declaration  of  for- 
giveness by  Humanity.  He  bade  the  palsied  man  walk,  that 
they  might  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
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forgive  sins.  Whenever  Christ  calls  himself  Son  of  man,  He 
is  asserting  His  Humanity.  It  was  said  by  the  High  Priest  of 
Humanity  in  the  name  of  the  race.  It  was  said  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  human  nature  is  the  reflection  of  God's  nature ;  that 
human  love  is  the  image  of  God's  love ;  and  that  human  for- 
giveness is  the  type  and  assurance  of  Divine  forgiveness.  The 
power  which  He  had  exercised  Himself  He  del^ated  to  His 
Church.  It  was  a  power  belonging  to  all  Christians ;  to  the 
apostles,  because  they  were  Christians,  not  because  they  were 
apostles.  Beware  of  making  this  a  dead  formula.  If  absolu- 
tion be  not  a  living  truth,  it  becomes  a  monstrous  falsehood  ; 
if  you  take  absolution  as  a  mystical  gift  conveyed  to  an  indi- 
vidual man,  called  a  priest,  and  mysteriously  efficacious  in  his 
lips,  and  his  ahne,  you  petrify  a  truth  into  death  and  unreality. 
It  is  a  power  delegated  to  you  and  to  me  ;  and  just  so  far  as 
we  exercise  it  lovingly  and  wisely,  in  our  lives,  and  with  our 
lips,  we  help  men  away  from  sin  ;  just  so  far  as  we  do  not  ex- 
ercise it,  or  exercise  it  falsely,  we  drive  men  to  Borne.  For  if 
the  heart  cannot  have  a  truth,  it  will  take  a  counterfeit  of  truth. 
By  every  magnanimous  act,  by  every  free  forgiveness  with 
which  a  pure  man  forgives,  or  pleads  for  mercy,  or  assures  the 
penitent,  he  proclaims  this  truth,  that  '^  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins," — he  exhibits  the  priestly  power 
humanity, — he  does  absolve;  let  theology  say  what  it  will  of 
absolution,  he  gives  peace  to  the  conscience — he  is  a  type  and 
assurance  of  what  God  is — he  breaks  the  chains  and  lets  the 
captive  go  free. 

Against  the  principles  of  priestcraft  and  church  authority, 
Robertson  waged  the  fiercest  fight  The  dilference  between 
the  priest  and  the  minister,  he  says,  is  that  the  one  would  save 
men  by  his  own  official  powers  and  prerogatives,  the  other 
would  help  them  to  save  themselves.  This  is  the  great  quarrel 
between  the  proud  pretensions  of  mere  churchmanship  and 
spiritual  Christianity.  It  is  not  a  question  of  words,  but  of 
thinga  Whenever  you  find  a  man  trying  to  believe  and  to 
make  others  believe,  himself  to  be  necessary  to  their  salvation 
and  progress,  saying,  "  Except  ye  be  circumcised,  except  ye  be- 
lieve what  I  teach,  or  except  I  baptize  you,  ye  cannot  be 
saved,"  there  you  have  a  priest,  whether  he  be  called  minister, 
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clergyman,  or  layman.  Those  who  accept  their  teaching,  and 
admit  their  authority,  they  call  humble,  meek,  Christ-like. 
The  priestly  estimate  of  saintliness  is  always  a  peculiar  one, 
since  the  main  element  of  it  is  obedience  and  submission  and  a 
blind  subservience  to  individual  teaching.  But  those  who  dare 
to  doubt,  who  seek  truth  for  themselves,  not  blindly  their  truth, 
they  call  proud,  heretics,  self-willed.  They  are  always  persecu- 
tors: the  assumption  of  authority  over  men's  faith  necessarily 
makes  them  so.  In  some  ages  tiiey  burn,  in  others  curse,  in 
others  they  call  names. 

'*  These  are  the  two  results  which  come  from  all  claims  to 
infallibility,  and  all  prohibition  of  inquiry :  they  make  bigots 
of  the  feeble  minded  who  cannot  think  .  .  .  . ;  and  they 
make  sceptics  of  the  acute  intellects  which,  like  Pilate,  see 
through  their  fallacies,  and,  like  Pilate,  too,  dare  not  publish 
their  misgivings.  And  it  matters  not  in  what  form  that  claim 
to  infallibility  is  made  :  whether  in  the  clear,  consistent  way  in 
which  Borne  asserts  it,  or  whether  in  the  inconsistent  way  in 
which  churchmen  make  it  for  their  church,  or  religious  bodies 
for  their  favorite  opinions :  wherever  penalties  attach  to  a  consci- 
entious conviction,  be  they  the  penalties  of  the  rack  and  flame, 
or  the  penalties  of  being  suspected,  and  avoided,  and  slandered, 
and  the  slur  of  heresy  affixed  to  the  name,  till  all  men  count  him 
dangerous, — and  let  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  persecuting 
an  opinion  ponder  it :  these  two  things  must  follow — you  make 
fanatics,  and  you  make  sceptics, — believers  you  cannot  make. 
Therefore  do  we  stand  by  the  central  protest  and  truth  of  Pro- 
testantism. There  is  infallibility  nowhere  on  this  earth  ; — not 
in  Bome :  not  in  councils  or  convocations;  not  in  the  Church 
of  England;  not  in  priests;  not  in  ourselves.  The  soul  is 
thrown  in  the  grandeur  of  a  sublime  solitariness  on  God.  Woe 
to  the  spirit  that  stifles  its  convictions,  when  priests  threaten, 
and  the  mob  which  they  have  maddened  cries  heresy  and 
insinuates  disloyalty  :  '  Thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend.'  " 

"Do  not  coerce  belief,"  he  writes  to  a  young  friend  who  had 
asked  advice  on  the  beginning  of  Christian  life.  "Do  not  be- 
gin with  distasteful  religious  duties,  long  prayers,  &c.  Begin 
with  the  distinct  moral  duties.  ^^If  any  one  will  do  His  will 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."    Be  simply  a  seeker  of  God 
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and  truth  :  and  be  sure  you  never  can  seek  him  in  vain."  "  I 
cannot  by  an  act  of  volition,"  he  writes  to  a  friend  about  to 
join  the  Church  of  Rome,  *'  receive  a  system  for  the  sake  of 
the  comfort  which  I  know  to  be  to  tti^  a  lie.  It  is  at  my  peril 
that  I  thus  falsify  my  inmost  nature,  and  consent  to  be  deluded 
by  a  figment. . . .  Dare  you  so  stifle  God's  voice  in  your  soul, 
which  comes  in  the  simple  rushings  of  earnest  thought,  and 

then  call  it  conscience  ? You  do  not  feel  the  solitary  yet 

humbling  grandeur  of  being  in  this  vast  universe  alone  as 

Christ  was,  without  your  Father.  You  must  have  a  crowd  of 

and  a  number  of  other  good  men  by  some  hundred  thousands 
to  assure  you  that  you  are  not  alone. . . .  Alas  I  alas !  for  the 
substitution  of  an  artificial,  created  conscience  for  the  sound  and 
healthy  one  of  humanity,  whose  tides  are  distinct  and  un- 
mistakeable  in  their  noble  music,  like  those  of  nature's 
ocean  in  its  irresistible  swell  I  "  **  To  live  by  trust  in  Grod,'' — 
he  says  in  another  place,  **  to  do  and  say  the  right  because  it  is 
lovely, — to  dare  to  gaze  on  the  splendor  of  the  naked  truth, 
without  putting  a  false  veil  before  it  to  terrify  children  and  old 
women  by  mystery  and  vagueness, — to  live  by  love,  and  not  by 
fear,  that  is  the  life  of  a  true,  brave  man,  who  will  take  Christ 
and  His  mind  for  the  Truth  instead  of  the  clamor  of  the 
worldly  world  or  the  religious  world." 

Against  the  mere  worship  of  the  mysterious  he  never  ceases 
to  utter  warnings.  As  you  teach  laws,  he  said,  you  undermine 
that  religion.  Men  cease  to  tremble.  They  are  no  longer  awed 
by  an  eclipse  when  they  can  calculate  it  with  unerring  accuracy, 
and  their  dread  of  lightning,  as  the  bolt  of  God,  is  over  when 
they  see  the  philosopher  draw  it  from  the  clouds  and  experi- 
ment on  it  in  his  laboratory.  And  the  Romanist,  or  the 
semi-Romanist,  whose  flesh  creeps  when  he  sees  a  miracle  in 
the  consecration  of  the  sacraments,  ends,  as  is  well  known,  in 
infidelity,  when  reason  has  struck  the  ground  of  false  rever- 
ence from  beneath  his  feet.  The  worehip  of  the  supernatural 
must  legitimately  end  in  Atheism  as  science  advances.  If  the 
only  basis  of  religion  is  awe,  then  there  remains  nothing  for 
the  human  i-ace  to  end  in  but  blankness.  "Dim  religious 
light"  and  mystery— these  are  not  the  atmosphere  of  Christ's 
gospel  of  liberty.     Base  the  heart  on  facts.     The  truth  alone 
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can  make  you  free.  Superstition  is  the  ref  age  of  a  sceptical 
spirit  which  has  a  heart  too  devout  to  dare  to  be  sceptical.  Men 
tremble  at  new  theories,  new  views,  the  spread  of  infidelity ; 
and  they  think  to  fortify  themselves  against  these  by  multiply- 
ing the  sanctities  which  they  reverence.  But  all  this  will  not 
do.     "I  show  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way." 

'^  I  think  a  great  deal  of  law,"  he  says,  in  a  tone  almost  like 
that  of  Emerson.  ^^Law  rules  Deity  ;  and  its  awful  majesty  is 
above  individual  happinesa  That  is  what  Kant  calls  the  '^  cat- 
egorical imperative,"  that  is,  a  sense  of  duty,  which  commands 
categorically  or  absolutely, — ^not  saying  "it  is  better,"  but 
"  thou  Shalt."  Why  ?  Because  "  thou  shalt,"  that  is  all.  It 
is  not  best  to  do  right, — ^thou  must  do  right ;  and  the  conscience 
that  feels  that,  and  in  that  way,  is  the  nearest  to  divine  human- 
ity. Not  that  law  was  made,  like  the  Sabbath,  for  man ;  but  man 
was  made  for  it  Be  is  beneath  it,  a  grain  of  dust  before  it :  it 
moves  on,  and  if  he  will  not  move  before  it,  it  crushes  him : 
that  is  all,  and  that  is  punishment  I  fancy  that  grand  notion 
of  law  is  what  we  have  lost"  There  are  no  favorites  of  heaven 
who  may  transgress  the  laws  of  the  universe  with  impunity ; 
none  who  can  take  fire  in  the  hand  and  not  be  burnt;  no  ene- 
mies of  heaven  who  if  they  sow  corn  will  reap  nothing.  The 
sea  will  wreck  an  apostle,  and  bear  a  murderer  triumphantly. 
Only  in  poetry  can  Purity  lay  her  hand  on  the  fawning  lion's 
mane.  In  God's  spiritual  universe  too  there  are  no  favorites 
who  can  attain  knowledge  and  spiritual  wisdom  apart  from  obe- 
dience. There  are  none  reprobate  by  an  eternal  decree,  who 
can  surrender  self,  and  in  all  things  submit  to  God,  and  yet  fail 
of  spiritual  convictions  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  condescension 
of  God,  which  gives  knowledge  of  the  Truth  to  some,  and 
shuts  it  out  from  others ;  but  a  universal,  glorious  law.  The 
light  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  "  If  any 
man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know."  Everything  in  this  world 
has  its  price ;  and  the  price  buys  that,  not  something  else.  A 
literary  education  is  not  the  road  to  military  glory.  You  can- 
not enjoy  the  statesman's  influence  together  with  freedom  from 
public  notoriety.  Tare-seed  comes  up  tares  and  wheat-seed 
wheat  And  "  he  which  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  spar- 
ingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  boun- 
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tifully" — sparingly  or  bountifully  of  what  he  sowed,  not  of 
something  else.  The  mistake  men  make  is  that  they  sow  for 
earth  and  expect  to  win  spiritual  blessings ;  or,  they  sow  to 
the  spirit,  and  then  wonder  that  they  have  not  a  harvest  of  the 
good  things  of  earth.  They  expect  both  harvests  paying  only 
one  price.  The}'^  would  have  that  on  which  they  bestowed  no 
labor.  They  take  sinful  pleasure,  and  think  it  very  hard  that 
they  must  pay  for  it  in  agony  and  souls  deteriorated.  Or  they 
complain  that  the  riches  and  rewards  of  life  fall  to  bad  men,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  must  be  a  future  life  to  make  this 
fair — that  is,  that  because  a  man  who  has  sown  to  the  spirit 
does  not  reap  to  the  flesh  here  he  will  hereafker.  Do  you  think 
that  God  is  going  to  reward  honor,  integrity,  high-mindedness, 
with  this  world's  coin  ?  Be  not  deceived.  If  you  sow  the 
wind  do  not  complain  if  your  harvest  is  the  whirlwind.  If  you 
sow  to  the  spirit,  be  content  with  a  spiritual  reward — ^invisible 
— within — more  life  and  higher  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  after  this  to  say  that  for  the  spirit  of  rou- 
tine in  religion  and  the  church,  the  merely  formal  and  conven- 
tional, he  had  the  utmost  impatience.  *'I  wish  to  God,"  he 
cried,  indignant  at  the  treatment  which  Kingsley  had  received, 
**  we  had  a  little  soldier's  spirit  in  our  Church  !  No  1  the  Church 
of  England  will  endure  no  chivalry,  no  dash,  no  efTervescing 

enthusiasm We  bear  nothing  but  sober  prosaic  routine: 

and  the  moment  any  one  with  heart  and  nerve  fit  to  be  a 
leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  appears,  we  call  him  a  dangerous  man, 
and  exasperate  him  with  cold  unsympathizing  reproofs,  till  he 

becomes  a  dissenter  and  a  demagogue Day  by  day  my 

hopes  are  sinking.  We  dare  not  say  the  things  we  feel.  Who 
can  ?  Who  possibly  may,  when  *  Records,'  *  Guardians,'  brother 
ministers,  and  lay  hearers,  are  ready  at  every  turn  to  call  out 
heterodoxy  ?"  And  he  prophesies  that  if  the  church  8  attitude 
is  not  changed,  all  noble  spirits  will  be  banished,  leaving  her 
to  flounder  in  the  mud  of  common  place  unable  to  rise  or  sink 
above  the  dead  level."  "  As  to  our  *  incomparable  church,' " 
he  writes  in  another  fit  of  hot  feeling,  "  why  it  does  not  require 
a  prophetic  spirit  to  see  that  in  ten  years  more  she  must  be  in 
fragments,  out  of  which  fragments  God  will  reconstruct  some- 
thing for  which  I  am  content  to  wait,  in  accordance  with  His 
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usual  plan,  which  is  to  be  forever  evolving  fresh  forms  of  life 
out  of  dissolution  and  decay.  If  not  in  my  time,  why  then 
still  I  wait"  "It  is  so  rare,"  he  writes,  again  referring  to 
Kingsley,  "  to  find  a  clergyman  who  can  forget  the  drill  and 
pipeclay  of  the  profession,  and  speak  with  a  living  heart  for 
the  suffering  classes,  not  as  a  policeman  established  to  lecture 
them  into  proprieties,  but  as  one  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
vindicating  a  common  humanity."  "I  have  almost  done  with 
divinity,"  he  says  elsewhere — "  dogmatic  divinity,  that  is, — ex- 
cept to  lovingly  endeavor  to  make  out  the  truth  which  lies  be- 
neath this  or  that  poor  dogma,  miserably  overlaid  as  marble 
fonts  are  with  whitewash.  I  read  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  Coleridge,  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  for  views  of  man 
to  meditate  upon,  instead  of  theological  caricatures  of  human- 
ity." He  remarked  upon  the  great  difference  between  theologi- 
cal and  scientific  controversy.  "  Theologians  are  proverbially 
vituperative :  because  it  is  a  question  of  veracity — the  truth  of 
their  views,  their  moral  perceptions,  their  intellectual  acumen. 
There  exists  no  test  but  argument  on  which  they  can  fall  back. 
If  argument  fails,  all  fails.  But  the  man  of  science  stands 
calmly  on  the  facts  of  the  universe.  He  is  based  upon  reality. 
All  the  opposition  and  controversy  in  the  world  cannot  alter 
facts,  nor  prevent  the  facts  being  manifest  at  last  He  can  be 
calm,  because  he  is  a  witness  for  the  Truth." 

He  protested  against  the  spirit  of  compromise,  the  adoption  of 
current  views  with  no  vital  sense  whatever  of  their  meaning,  and 
on  social  grounds  alone, — a  religion  of  expediency.  "  It  is  a 
startling  thing,"  he  said,  "  to  see  men  protecting  popular  super- 
stitions which  they  despwe :  taking  part,  with  solemn  gravity, 
in  mummeries  which  in  their  heart  they  laugh  at"  Be  real^ — 
that  was  the  burden  of  his  preaching.  There  is  a  tendency,  he 
said,  always  to  think  in  the  masses ;  men  ask  not  what  is  true, 
but  what  is  respectable,  correct,  orthodox,  authorized.  It  comes 
partly  from  cowardice,  partly  from  indolence,  from  habit,  from 
imitation ;  from  the  uncertainty  and  darkness  of  all  moral 
truths,  and  the  dread  of  timid  minds  to  plunge  into  the  inves- 
tigation of  them.  We  are  not  righteous,  but  we  expect  Q-od 
to  make  believe  that  we  are  righteous,  in  virtue  of  some  pecu- 
liar doctrines  which  we  hold.   And  so  religion  becomes  a  thing 
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of  forms,  men  settle  into  a  roatine  of  externals,  and  decencies 
and  proprieties  form  the  substance  of  life.  "  The  Pharisees 
were  men  who  rested  satisfied  with  the  outward.  The  form  of 
religion,  which  varies  in  all  ages,  that  they  wanted  to  stereotype 
the  inner  heart  of  religion — the  unchangeable — -justice,  mercy, 
truth — that  they  could  not  feel.  They  had  got  their  two 
schools  of  orthodoxy,  the  school  of  Shammai  and  the  school  of 
Hillel;  and  under  the  orthodoxy  of  these  popular  idols  of  the 
day,  they  were  content  to  lose  their  own  power  of  independent 
thought.  Souls  that  had  shrunk  away  from  all  goodness  and 
nobleness  and  withered  into  the  mummy  of  a  soul.  They 
could  jangle  about  the  breadth  of  a  phylactery.  They  could 
discuss,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  ecclesiastical 
questions  about  titha  They  could  decide,  to  a  furlong,  the 
length  of  journey  allowable  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  they 
could  not  look  with  mercy  on  a  broken  heart,  pouring  itself 
out  to  God  in  His  temple ;  nor  suffer  a  hungry  man  to  rub  an 
ear  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath ;  nor  cover  the  shame  of  a  tempted 
sister  or  an  erring  brother.  Men  without  souls,  from  whose 
narrow  hearts  the  grandeur  of  everlasting  truth  was  shut  out'* 
Jesus  identified  Beligion  with  Goodness.  Spiritual  excellence, 
not  orthodoxy  or  ritual  regularity,  is  the  righteousness  which 
God  accepts. 

But  if  Bobertson  protested  thus  strongly  against  formality, 
the  resting  in  a  dead  and  hollow  orthodoxy,  he  protested  just 
as  strongly  against  confounding  religious  sentiments  with  a 
holy  life.  This  we  have  seen  in  considering  the  causes  of  his 
reaction  from  Evangelicalism ;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  assumes 
so  large  proportion  in  his  teaching,  that  further  reference  seems 
to  be  demanded. 

"Excitement  and  impression,"  he  said,  *'are  not  religion. 
Neither  can  you  trust  to  the  alarm  produced  by  the  thought  of 
eternal  retribution.  Ye  that  have  been  impressed,  beware  how 
you  let  those  impressions  die  away  I  Die  they  will,  and  must; 
we  cannot  live  in  excitement  forever ;  but  beware  of  their  leav- 
ing behind  them  nothing  except  a  languid,  jaded  heart" 
'*  There  is  great  danger  in  ungovemed  feeling.  There  are  per- 
sons more  highly  gifted  with  fine  delicate  sensibilities  than 
others :  they  are  not  moved  to  action  like  others,  by  con  vie- 
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tions  of  the  intellect  or  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty :  they  can 
do  nothing  except  through  then-  affections.  All  this  is  very 
precious,  no  doubt,  if  well  used :  but  just  in  proportion  as  feel- 
ings are  strong  do  they  require  discipline.  The  temptation  is 
great  to  indulge  from  mere  pleasure  of  indulgence,  and  from 
the  admiration  given  to  feeling.  It  is  easier  to  gain  credit  for 
goodness  by  a  glistening  eye,  while  listening  to  some  story  of 
self-sacrifice,  than  by  patient  usefulness.  It  is  easier  to  get 
credit  for  spirituality  by  thrilling  at  some  impassioned  speech  on 
the  platform,  or  sermon  from  the  pulpit,  than  by  living  a  life  of 
justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  And  hence,  religious  life  d^ene- 
rates  into  mere  indulgence  of  feeling,  the  excitement  of  relig- 
ious meetings,  or  the  tUierance  of  strong  feeling.  In  this  sickly 
strife,  life  wastes  away,  and  the  man  or  woman  becomes  weak 
instead  of  strong ;  for  invariably  utterance  weakens  feeling." 
"  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling  from  acting ;  to  have 
learnt  to  feel  rightly  without  acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to 
which,  in  a  refined  and  polished  age,  we  are  peculiarly  exposed. 
The  romance,  the  poem,  and  the  sermon  teach  us  how  to  feel. 
Our  feelings  are  delicately  correct  But  the  danger  is  this : 
feeling  is  given  to  lead  to  action;  if  feeling  be  suffered  to 
awake  without  passing  into  duty,  the  character  becomes  untrue. 
''We  pity  wretchedness  and  shun  the  wretched."  We  utter 
sentiments  just,  honorable,  refined,  lofty, — ^but  somehow,  when 
a  truth  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  we  are  unable  to 
perform  it"  "  Know  we  not  that  by  merely  talking  of  duty, 
our  profession  of  admiration  for  duty  will  become  a  cant  ? . . . . 
An  indolent  habit  of  admiring  goodness  is  got  easily,  and  is 
utterly  without  profit"  Discussing  the  subject  of  moral  vir- 
tues and  religious  graces,  he  said,  ''Beware  of  talking  con- 
temptuously of  '  mere  morality.'  If  we  must  choose  between 
two  things  which  ought  never  to  be  divided,  moral  principle  and 
religious  sentiment,  there  is  no  question  which  most  constitutes 
the  character  '  which  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* " 

Yet  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  any  one  familiar  with  Bobert- 
son's  life  and  writings  that  never  was  one  whose  feelings  were 
intenser  and  sympathies  quicker  than  his  own,  or  who  more 
persistently  demanded  for  the  sphere  of  feeling  the  high  regard 
which  belongs  to  it.    "  Believe,"  he  says,  "  that  deep  feeling 
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has  a  meaning,  though  you  may  not  have  experienced  it  Sym- 
pathy is  needful  in  order  to  rightly  understand  the  higher  feel- 
ings. There  are  cold  intellectual  men,  afraid  of  enthusiasm, 
who  frown  on  and  forbid  every  manifestation  of  feeling  ;  they 
will  talk  of  the  elocution  of  Isaiah,  or  the  logic  of  St  Paul,  and 
they  think  to  fathom  the  meaning  of  Scripture  by  grammatical 
criticism;  whereas  only  the  Spirit  can  interpret  the  Spirit 
You  must  get  into  the  same  r^ion  of  feeling  in  which  prophets 
breathe,  and  then  only  can  you  understand  them." 

I  have  reserved  till  the  last  the  pi-esentation  of  Robertson's 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  On  no  subject  per- 
haps were  his  views  so  widely  at  variance  with  the  views  most 
current  in  the  Church.  His  position  here  has  exposed  him 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  hostility  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
McCrie,  and  it  was  upon  this  position  more  than  upon  any 
other  that  his  general  system  of  Christian  truth  was  based.  I 
therefore  give  the  subject  this  prominence  and  shall  abridge 
his  statements  with  special  care. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  note  the  not  uncommon  par- 
allelism here  drawn  between  Robertson  and  our  own  BushneU. 
That  their  diflterence  was  a  very  real  and  important  one  will 
be  seen  at  once,  but  we  fortunately  have  a  very  distinct  dec* 
laration  from  Robertson  on  this  point  **I  have  read  Bushnell," 
he  writes:  '* there  are  some  good  things  in  him,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  him  most  shadowy  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
does  not  sufficiently  show  that  dogmas  express  eternal  verities 
and  facts;  that  they  are  what  a  mathematician  might  call 
approximative  formulas  to  truth.  In  this  spirit  I  always  ask, 
what  does  that  dogma  mean  7  Not  what  did  it  mean  in  the 
lips  of  those  who  spoke  it?  How,  in  my  language,  can  I  put 
into  form  the  underlying  truth,  in  correcter  form  if  possible, 
but  in  only  approximative  form  after  all?  In  this  way  pur- 
gatory, absolution,  Mariolatry,  become  to  me  fossils  not  lies." 

Vicarious  sacrifice  may  be  contemplated  in  two  ways.  It 
may  be  viewed  as  the  sublimest  of  all  truths ;  or  it  may  be 
viewed  in  the  spirit  which  says :  "  It  is  expedient  for  us  that 
one  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish 
not"  It  was  with  Caiaphas  simply  a  question  of  numbers — 
better  that  one  should  die  than  many.    The  reply  to  that  was 
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plain.  Expediency  cannot  obliterate  Bight  and  Wrong.  Ex- 
pediency may  choose  the  best  possible  when  the  conceivable 
best  is  not  attainable;  bat  in  right  and  wrong  there  is  no 
better  and  best  It  is  not  expedient  to  do  injustice.  When  a 
whole  regiment  has  mutinied,  the  commander,  instead  of  gen- 
eral butchery,  may  select  a  few  to  perish  as  examples  to  the 
rest  But  no  principle  could  justify  a  commander  in  selecting 
an  innocent  man,  condemning  him  unjustly,  and  affecting  to 
believe  him  guilty,  while  the  transgressors  escaped,  and  learned 
the  enormity  jof  their  transgressions  by  seeing  execution  done 
upon  the  guiltless.  No  man  would  justify  the  parent,  pur- 
sued by  wolves  over  Siberian  snows,  who  throws  one  of 
his  children  to  the  pack,  that  the  rest  may  escape  while  their 
faDgs  are  buried  in  the  victim.  In  horrible  bewilderment  we 
can  conceive  him  resolving  to  sacrifice  one  rather  than  lose  all; 
but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  doubt  in  his  mind  should  be 
this, — Shall  I  and  the  rest  perish,  or  this  one.  This  aspect  has 
been  given  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  It  has  been  represented 
as  if  the  majesty  of  Law  demanded  a  victim — ^the  purer  and 
the  more  innocent  the  better.  It  borrows  the  principles  of 
Heathenism.  And  there  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the 
Atonement  which  is  entirely  selfish.  The  more  wrath  instead 
of  Love  is  believed  to  be  the  Divine  name,  the  more  may  a 
man  find  satisfaction  in  feeling  himself  sheltered  from  it  It  is 
the  Siberian  feeling:  Christ  has  suffered  and  I  am  safe.  It  is 
easy  to  call  that  acquiescence  humility;  but  whoever  can 
acquiesce  in  that  thought,  without  desiring  to  share  the  Cross, 
has  but  something  of  the  spirit  of  Caiaphas.  No,  it  was  not 
death  that  made  Christ's  sacrifice  the  world's  Atonement 
There  is  no  special  virtue  in  mere  death,  even  though  it  be 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  mournfully  do  we  deface 
Christianity  I  The  Bomanists  have  a  further  perversion. 
There  are  pictures  which  represent  the  Virgin  as  interposing 
between  the  world  and  her  angry  Son ;  laying  bare  her 
maternal  bosom  by  way  of  appeal,  and  the  Son  yielding  that 
to  His  mother's  entreaty,  which  He  would  not  do  for  Love. 
The  principle  in  both  views  is  the  same.  Again  it  is  assumed 
that  Christ  was  conscious,  by  His  Omniscience,  of  the  sins  of 
all  mankind ;  that  the  duplicity  of  the  child,  and  the  crime  of 
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the  assassin,  and  every  anholy  thought  that  has  ever  passed 
through  a  human  bosom,  were  present  to  His  mind  in  that 
awful  hour  as  if  they  were  his  own — and  that  thus  he  bore  our 
sin&  This  is  utterly  unscriptural  and  fanciful ;  and  again,  it 
is  dangerous,  for  it  represents  the  whole  atonement  as  a  fictitious 
and  shadowy  transaction.  Mysterious  enough  His  sufferings 
were,  as  the  sufferings  of  the  deepest  hearts  ever  must  be  but 
mysterious  only  in  this  sensa 

The  atonement  will  become  a  living  truth  only  when  we 
humbly  recognize  in  it  the  eternal  fact  that  sacrifice  is  the  Law 
of  life.  It  is  a  mysterious  and  a  fearful  thing  to  observe  how 
all  Ood's  universe  is  built  upon  this  law ;  how  it  penetrates 
and  pervades  all  Nature,  so  that  if  it  were  to  cease  Nature 
would  cease  to  exist  ^'  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  sdone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit" — that  Christ  himself  represents  as  the  parallel 
of  His  sacrifice.  The  destruction  of  the  mineral  is  the  life  of 
the  vegetable.  Upon  the  life  of  the  vegetable  world  the 
myriad  forms  of  higher  life  sustain  themselves— still  the  same 
law.  We  see  the  dove  struck  down  by  the  hawk,  the  deer 
trembling  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  lion.  And  as  often  as 
man  sees  his  table  covered  with  the  flesh  of  animals  slain, 
does  he  behold  the  mysterious  law  of  being.  It  is  as  impossi- 
ble for  man  to  live  as  it  is  for  man  to  be  redeemed,  except 
through  vicarious  suffering.  The  anguish  of  the  mother  is  the 
condition  of  the  child's  life ;  our  very  bread  is  only  obtained 
after  the  toil  and  anguish  of  suffering  myriads;  we  possess  no 
atom  of  knowledge  which  has  not,  in  some  centuty  of  the 
world  or  other,  been  wrung  out  of  nature's  secrets  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  or  the  sweat  of  the  heart  Our  cultivated 
lands,  the  peace  which  we  enjoy,  how  have  they  been  pur- 
chased? Creation  itself  is  sacrifice— the  self-impartation  of 
the  divine  Being. 

In  the  redemption  of  our  humanity,  a  moment  comes  when 
that  law  is  recognized  as  the  will  of  Gk>d  adopted  consciously^ 
and  voluntarily  obeyed  as  the  law  of  man's  existence  Then 
it  is  that  man's  true  nobleness,  his  redemption  from  mere 
instincts  and  selfishness  b^n.  You  can  only  bless  when  you 
have  done  with  the  pursuit  of  personal  happiness.    You  can 
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only  save  others  when  you  have  ceased  to  think  of  saving 
your  own  soul.  The  Highest  man  recognized  and  gladly 
embraced  that  law.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  His  sur- 
render to  that  as  God's  will,  and  the  voluntariness  of  the  act, 
which  made  it  a  sacrifice.  It  was  a  sacrifice  offered  up  to 
conscience.    He  suffered  as  a  Martyr  to  the  Truth. 

It  was  not  merely  a  sacrifice,^ — ^it  was  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  the 
world's  sin.  To  understand  this,  two  ideas  must  be  distinctly 
apprehended — ^the  idea  of  punishment  and  the  idea  of  the 
world's  sin.  Punishment  is  of  two  kind&  If  you  approach 
too  near  the  whirling  machinery,  the  mutilation  which  follows 
is  the  punishment  of  temerity.  If  the  traveler  ignorantly  lays 
his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den,  the  stroke  of  the  envemoned 
fang  is  the  punishment  of  his  ignorance.  Further — according 
to  the  constitution  of  this  world,  the  faults  of  others,  as  well  as 
our  own  trangressions,  bring  pain  and  sorrow  upon  us.  Penury 
or  an  irritable  temperament  are  the  harvest  of  some  ancestor's 
extravagance  or  intemperance.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  the  children.  Strictly  these  are  punishments; 
and,  in  the  language  of  theology,  they  are  called  imputed 
guilt  But  there  is  an  all-important  distinction  between  them 
and  the  chastisements  of  personal  iniquity,  the  result  of  per- 
sonal misconduct.  Apply  all  this  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
Let  no  man  say  He  bore  the  wrath  of  God.  He  came  into 
collision  with  the  world's  evil,  and  He  bore  the  penalty  of  that 
daring.  He  approached  the  whirling  wheel  and  was  torn  in 
pieces.  He  laid  His  hand  upon  the  cockatrice's  den,  and  its 
fangs  pierced  Him.  It  is  the  law  which  governs  the  conflict 
with  evil  It  can  only  be  crushed  by  suffering  from  it  The 
Son  of  Man  who  puts  His  naked  foot  on  the  serpent's  head 
crushes  it ;  but  the  fang  goes  into  His  heel. 

The  second  idea  to  mention  is  that  of  the  world's  sin.  Let 
us  see  it  as  a  great  connected  principle;  One;  a  single  world- 
spirit  Separate  acts  of  sin  are  but  manifestations  of  one  great 
principla  So  Christ  viewed  them.  The  Jews  of  that  age  had 
bad  no  hand  in  the  murder  of  Abel  or  Zacharias;  but  they 
were  men  of  kindred  spirit  with  the  men  who  slew  them. 
Condemning  their  murderers,  they  imitated  their  act.  In  that 
imitation,  they  *^  allowed"  the  deeds  of  their  &thers  and  shared 
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in  the  guilt  So,  too,  Stephen  looked  on  the  act  of  his  assas- 
sins. It  was  an  outbreak  of  the  Great  Principle  of  evil,  a 
resurrection  of  the  spirit  of  those  who  had  "  resisted  the  Holy 
Ghost"  in  their  day,  slain  the  prophets,  opposed  Moses,  cruci- 
fied "the  Just  One;"  their  genuine  descendants  were  now 
opposing  themselves  to  the  form  in  which  Truth  and  Goodness 
were  appearing  in  their  day.  Similarly  Christ  died  by  our 
sins.  K  you  have  been  a  false  friend,  a  sceptic,  a  cowardly 
disciple,  a  formalist,  selfish,  an  opposer  of  goodness,  an  oppres- 
sor, whatever  evil  you  have  done,  in  that  degree  and  so  far 
you  participate  in  the  evil  to  which  the  Just  One  fell  a  victim 
— ^you  are  one  of  that  mighty  rabble  which  cried,  "Crucify 
Him,  Crucify  Him."  For  your  sin  He  died ;  His  blood  lies  at 
your  threshold. 

The  act  of  Christ  is  the  act  of  humanity — that  which  all 
humanity  is  bound  to  do.  His  righteousness  does  not  super- 
sede our  righteousness,  nor  does  His  sacrifice  supersede  our 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  representative  of  human  life  and  human 
sacrifice — vicarious  for  all,  yet  binding  upon  all.  He  realized 
the  ideal  that  is  shrined  in  every  true  heart ;  and,  gazing  on 
that  perfect  Life,  we  say,  "That  is  my  religion,  that  is  my 
righteousness,  my  life  as  I  would  wish  to  give  it, — ^freely  and 
not  checked,  entire  and  perfect" 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  Robertson  of  Brighton.  Of  his 
general  spirit  of  comprehension,  his  broad  sympathies,  his  faith 
in  universal  rather  than  exclusive  truth,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  speak  in  detail.  They  follow  from  what  has  been  shown. 
"  As  to  the  desire  after  breadth  and  comprehension,  that  I  con- 
fess. I  am  sick  of  hatred,  suspicion,  slander,  and  condemnation 
of  one  another,  and  long  to  believe  in  men's  good  rather  than 
in  their  evil,  in  God  rather  than  in  the  Devil." 

There  is  only  one  thing  we  have  to  wage  a  perpetual  war 
with, — sin  and  wrong,  in  whomsoever  found, — Churchman, 
Eoman  Catholic,  or  Protestant  Dissenter."  "I  hold  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  be  liberal  and  generous  even  to  the  illiberal  and  narrow- 
minded."  "  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  half -educated  mind 
than  the  incapacity  of  admiring  various  forms  of  excellence. 
.  .  .  Feel  all  that  is  beautiful — love  all  that  is  good.  The  first 
maxim  in  religion  and  in  art  is — sever  yourself  from  all  secta- 
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rianism;  pledge  yourself  to  no  school;  cut  your  life  adrift 
from  all  party ;  be  a  slave  to  no  maxims';  stand  forth  unfettered 
and  free,  servant  only  to  the  truth."  ''  Do  not  tremble  at  diffi- 
culties and  shoreless  expanses  of  truth,  if  you  feel  drifting  into 
them.    God's  truth  must  be  boundless." 

That  such  teachings  should  draw  u{X)n  him  suspicion  and 
abuse  from  the  narrow  minds  as  numerous  about  him  as  about 
all  like  him,  was  inevitable ;  but  for  this  he  cared  not  ^*  Once 
these  things  moved  me :  it  is  strange  how  little  I  care  for  them 
now."  "Do  you  know  what  don't  care  came  to,  sir?"  asked 
one  of  the  many  women  who  called  to  correct  him.  "  He  came 
to  Calvary,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "It  seems  to  me  a  pitiful 
thing,"  he  said,  "  for  any  man  to  aspire  to  be  true  and  to  speak 
truth,  and  then  to  complain  in  astonishment  that  truth  has  not 
crowns  to  give,  but  thorns." 

It  is  unnecessary  too  for  us  here  to  consider  his  strong  pro* 
tests  against  confounding  clear  ideas  with  righteousness,  intel* 
lectual  culture  with  moral  good,  the  prominence  which  he  gave 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  discernment  of  spiritual  things, 
his  condemnation  of  merely  curious  inquiry  in  matters  of 
religion,  his  conviction  of  the  limitations  of  the  common  scien- 
tific method,  of  the  enormous  falsehood  of  the  necessarian 
scheme,  of  the  vanity  of  a  mere  economic  progress.  However 
freshly  and  brilliantly  his  ideas  here  are  clothed,  they  are  only 
what  are  universally  accepted  by  religious  men.  I  have  sought 
only  to  present  those  views  of  Christian  doctrine  which  may  be 
considered  original  or  peculiar,  and  which  have  exposed  him 
to  the  criticism  of  such  men  as  Mr.  McCrie. 

Many  of  Eobertson's  friends  and  brothers  in  the  Church, 
over  anxious  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy,  have  said  that  in  all 
his  teachings  there  was  really  nothing  new,  that  he  only  removed 
the  dust  and  rust  from  the  currency  of  the  church,  only  trans- 
lated into  common  human  words  the  familiar  terms  of  Christian 
doctrine,  that  he  did  not  so  much  enlarge  the  horizon  of  our 
vision,  as  illuminate  what  already  lay  within  the  field  of  it" 
This  is  untrue, — and  for  himself  Robertson  would  have  scorned 
to  make  any  defence.  Mr.  McCrie  is  right  The  doctrines  are 
new,  if  by  new  he  means  irreconcilable  with  the  views  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Westminster 
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Catechism.  Common  enough  indeed  in  the  pulpit  of  to-day, 
at  the  roots,  as  he  has  shown,  of  all  that  is  highest  and  most 
powerful  in  our  literature,  they  are  new,  if  by  new  he  means 
as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  from  the  religious  standpoint 
from  which  he  writea  If  those  things  be  vital  to  religion 
which  he  declares,  then  verily  has  Bobertson  drifted  far  from 
true  religion — and  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  and  Martineau  and 
Emerson,  and  all  who  have  made  the  characteristic  thought  of 
this  great  age  of  ours  what  it  is.  Never  was  an  age  before 
when  the  great  underlying  current  of  earnest  thought  was 
Untrue,  never  an  age  when  the  results  of  a  broad  survey  of  the 
world's  literature  were  misleading.  If  this  be  so,  are  not  all 
men  called  loudly  to  think  twice  and  to  think  deeply  before 
accepting,  with  Mr.  McCrie's  facts,  his  conclusions?  Not  what 
is  new,  nor  what  is  old,  but  what  is  true — that  is  the  question. 
God's  truth  indeed  is  boundless ;  and  if  Bobertson  or  any  of 
the  world's  great  philosophers,  poets,  priests,  or  prophets,  have 
enlarged  the  horizon  of  our  vision,  let  us  be  reverently  thankful 
for  what  they  have  shown  and  for  what  they  have  shadowed. 
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AmcLB  VIL--SHALL  WOMANHOOD  BE  ABOLISHED? 

A  WRITER  of  progressive  sympathies  remarks  that  "this 
qaestion  has  often  been  settled  by  learned  exegesis,  and  argu- 
ment that  appears  impregnable.  But  it  does  not  stay  settled. 
We  cannot  see  how  to  confute  the  argument,  but  the  conclu* 
sion  does  not  harmonize  with  sanctified  common  senses" 
Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  sanctified  character  of 
the  common  sense,  which,  though  itself  not  clearly  in  a 
majority  in  weight  of  character  if  in  numbers,  persists  in  prac- 
tices which  both  Scripture  and  reason  condemn,  the  fact  thus 
admitted  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  present  state  of  the 
question  before  us.  Masses  of  compact  argument,  certainly 
deserving  of  serious  attention,  have  been  placed  before  the 
public,  to  be  quietly  ignored,  or  met  with  vague  sentiment,  or 
exegesis  which  excites  a  smile  on  the  face  of  every  expert 
It  is  not  inspiring,  to  be  obliged  to  repeat  again  and  again 
considerations,  which  ought  to  have  been  either  answered  or 
respected  long  ago,  yet  such  work  sometimes  has  to  be  done. 
In  the  present  case  the  field  is  so  wide  that  the  more  salient 
points  only  can  be  touched  in  a  single  article. 

And  in  the  first  place,  let  the  true  question  be  understood. 
It  is  not  whether  the  sphere  of  activity  usually  occupied  by 
women  may  not  occasionally  be  considerably  enlarged.  This 
has  always  been  conceded.  Society  was  not  agitated  by  the 
career  of  Caroline  Fry,  or  that  of  Mary  Lyon,  or  Catherine 
Beecher,  or  Delia  Bacon.  Nor  is  the  question  whether  new 
forms  of  activity  may  not  oflFer  themselves  to  women  as  to 
men,  yet  without  trenching  upon  the  essential  idea  of  woman- 
hood. 

Much  more  than  this  is  now  demanded.  Women  are  crowd- 
ing into  the  public  gaze,  and  men  invite  them  there,  without 
necessity  or  special  occasion.  Publicity  for  its  own  sake 
seems  often  sought;  praise  and  flattery  are  lavished;  vanity 
and  the  love  of  admiration  awakened;  the  religious  conscience 
is  enlisted,  and  told  that  this  is  the  natural,  if  not  necessary 
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expression  of  love  to  Christ ;  the  reason  why  the  cross  has  not 
conquered  the  world  more  rapidly  is  said  to  be,  that  woman 
has  not  assumed  the  harness  of  public  fight;  the  laudable 
ambition  of  maidenhood  is  directed  into  this  channel ;  a  dis- 
tinctive idea  of  propriety  for  woman  is  denied,  and  the  rule 
substituted  that  she  should  do  whatever  she  is  able  to  do,  or 
whatever  can  be  done  for  Christ,  or  whatever  she  herself  thinks 
fit;  in  short,  not  modification  but  revolution  is  aimed  at,  and 
is  accomplished,  to  an  extent  that  leaves  surprise  struggling 
with  grief,  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the  clearest  and  most  far- 
seeing  minds.  Those  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  what  is  going 
on  know,  that  the  conception  entertained  by  our  mothers  as  to 
what  is  true  womanhood  is  rapidly  dying  out  Not  merely 
certain  acts,  or  customs,  but  the  very  atmosphere  of  time  is 
changing,  and  the  instinctive  sense  of  delicacy  that  forms  its 
oxygen,  so  far  as  female  character  is  concerned,  is  charged 
with  poison. 

The  terms  of  our  title,  therefore,  present  the  true  issue. 
Shall  Womanhood,  as  the  civilized  world  has  hitherto  under- 
stood it,  be  abolished  ? 

The  central  utterances  of  the  New  Testament  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  well  known.  **  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak,  but  to  be 
under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law.  And  if  they  will 
learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home;  for  it  is 
a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church.'^  *^Let  the  woman 
learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman 
to  teach  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man;  but  to  be  in 
silence,"  1st  Cor.  xiv,  and  1st  Tim.  ii.  This  language  is 
perfectly  plain,  and  has  been  considered  so  by  the  church 
generally  in  all  ages.  Of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  commentators 
whom  I  have  consulted  —  including  Bengel,  Bosen-Mulier, 
Olshausen,  Lange,  Bloomfield,  Alford,  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Barnes,  Robinson,  and  others  more  recent,  not  one  seems  to 
regard  any  other  exegesis  as  possihla 

But  in  an  age  which  has  produced,  and  with  Christian  pre- 
tence, grave  arguments  in  favor  of  polygamy,  and  the  unre- 
strained intercourse  of  the  sexes;  and  against  the  received 
principles  of  geometry,  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  and 
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the  right  of  individual  property,  persons  are  found  to  make 
"no"  mean  "yes*'  in  the  passages  before  us  Various  inter- 
pretations of  this  sort  have  been  proposed,  no  two  of  them 
agreeing ;  each  more  absurd,  if  possible,  than  the  others,  yet 
some  of  them  elaborate  and  exhibiting  a  show  of  scholarship, 
but  collapsing  as  utterly,  on  examination,  as  ever  did  bubbles 
blown  from  the  lips  of  childhood.  The  once  notorious  "  XaAfo?" 
argument,  for  example,  giving  to  that  word  a  meaning  which 
would  make  Christ,  the  Apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  God  the 
Father  himself  "babble"  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
seems  to  be  given  up,  yet  persons  who  passed  for  Greek 
scholars  have  urged  it  in  its  day ;  and  many  an  honest  Chris- 
tian still  feels  the  influence  of  that  stmnge  vagary,  with  the 
ridiculous  history  of  which  he  is  unacquainted. 

There  is  a  kind  of  work  in  the  field  of  exegesis,  which  de- 
pends upon  a  critical  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
such  as  few  besides  professional  scholars  can  be  expected  to 
possess.  But  the  next  best  thing  to  the  possession  of  it,  is  to 
be  aware  of  the  want  of  it,  and  thus  to  avoid  making  one's  self 
ridiculoua 

Not  being  an  expert  in  this  department,  I  have  taken  pains 
to  obtain  the  opinions  of  men  who,  by  position  or  reputation, 
are  responsible  to  the  world  for  the  judgments  they  give.  The 
commentators  have  already  been  cited.  Others  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  especially,  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  as  to  the 
exegesis  of  1st  Cor.  xiv:  84,  85,  proposed  by  a  writer  in 
the  New  Englander^  for  Jan.,  1877.  The  answers  in  writing,  of 
seven  men,  all  of  them  occupying,  or  having  done  so  for  years, 
some  of  the  highest  chairs  of  instruction  in  New  Testament 
Greek  in  the  land,  are  before  me. 

Several  others,  known  to  be  among  the  first  non-teaching 
Greek  scholars,  are  to  be  added  to  the  list  One  of  the  writers, 
— ^a  member  of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament, — says :  "  The  exegesis  (in  the  New  £nglander), 
first  amused  me,  and  then  provoked  me.  The  whole  article  is 
an  attempt  to  fit  scripture  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times." 
Another,  also  a  member  of  the  same  committee,  says :  "  It  is 
melancholy  to  me,  that  a  man  should  spend  so  much  time  and 
thought  as  the  writer  in  the  New  Englander  has  done,  and 
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think  he  has  rendered  so  much  service  to  the  church,  when  his 
positions  are  perfectly  untenable."  These  extracts  exhibit  the 
judgment  and  feeling  of  all  the  persons  consulted.  All  of 
tbem  condemn  absolutely,  and  in  detail,  the  ex^esis  in  ques- 
tion. And  if  any  reader  knows  of  a  man,  in  any  country  or 
age,  responsible,  either  by  position  or  reputation,  as  an  emi- 
nent scholar  in  New  Testament  Oreek,  who  dissents,  I  think 
the  case  requires  that  his  name  should  be  given  to  the  public 
Until  some  such  names  can  be  found,  it  seems  to  me  that  most 
of  us  would  better  make  few  words  in  the  field  of  critical 
Oreek  exegesi& 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  scrutiny,  which  persons  of  gen- 
eral culture  and  sound  judgment,  with,  or  even  without  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  may  exercise  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament  Thus  we  observe  how  short-sighted  ap- 
pears the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  import  of  the  word  *'  A.aX€c»," 
when  the  phrases  "keep  silence,"  "under  obedience,*'  "ask 
husbands  at  home,"  as  well  as  the  similar  language  in  the  epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  would  still  remain.  Can  this  language  be  neu- 
tralized by  questioning  the  meaning  of  '^lako;''  or  that  of 
"  aAAof;"  or  the  use  of  the  dative  as  subject  of  the  infinitive? 
Indeed  it  is  remarkable  throughout,  how  the  passages  which 
fall  with  most  crushing  force  upon  the  new  philosophy,  1st 
Cor.  11th,  and  Eph.  6th,  are  ignored  by  its  defenders,  while, 
ostrich-like,  they  hide  their  heads  in  the  dust  raised  about  some 
other  texts,  which,  even  if  demolished,  would  leave  the  case 
against  them  scarcely  weaker  than  before. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  logical  relation  of  other  pas- 
sages in  more  than  one  of  the  apostles,  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  subject,  by  unfolding  the  New  Testament  theory  of 
the  nature  of  the  sexes,  and  of  the  family,  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife ;  and  since  the  family  is  the  true  unit  of  human 
society, — the  husband  the  normal  man,  and  the  wife  the  nor- 
mal woman,  and  their  relation  the  normal  relation  of  man  and 
woman, — as  involved  in  this,  the  true  constitution  of  all  hu- 
man society.  "  Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  hus- 
bands, as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord;"  "ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to 
your  own  husbands,  as  in  the  old  time  the  holy  women ;  even 
as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord."  "And  the  wife, 
see  that  she  reverence  her  husband." 
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The  apostles  were  not  looking  at  one  side  of  the  subject 
taierelj,  when  they  wrote  these  worda  They  saw  all  around 
it,  and  knew  well  the  significance  of  what  they  were  saying : 
^*  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church." 
"  Let  every  one  of  you  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himsell"  But 
not  a  word  to  the  husband  of  obedience,  or  of  reverence, 
though  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  latter  word  it  is  due  in  the 
highest  d^ree  to  the  true  woman  and  wife. 

Into  the  depths  of  sooial  philosophy  underlying  these  direo- 
tions,  the  mind  of  the  aposUe  also  penetratea  '^  For  the  hus- 
band is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
church."  ^'Therefore  as  the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so 
let  the  wives  be  subject  unto  their  own  husbands,  in  every- 
thing." ^'The  head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  and  the  head  of 
the  woman  is  the  man.  Man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  Ood ; 
bnt  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.  For  the  man  is  not  of 
the  woman,  bi^t  the  woman  of  the  man.  Neither  was  the  nuin 
created  for  the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man."  Please 
observe  this  is  not  my  language,  but  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Few  men  would  care  to  quote  such  texts,  had  not  the 
proud,  self-worshiping  spirit  of  modern  democracy,  in  what 
may  be  called  its  social  '^  auaftir,"  turning  its  envious  eyes  on 
the  family,  chafed  at  tbe  sight  of  the  happy  organization,  and 
therefore  subordination  constituted  by  God  and  Nature  there. 

To  that  spirit  organized  subordination, — '^  many  members  in 
one  body," — seems  slaveiy.  "But  if  all  were  one  member, 
where  were  the  body?"  '*  Are  all  apostles?  are  all  prophets? 
are  all  teachers?"  " Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers in  particular."  "If  the  foot  shall  say  ^because  I  am  not 
of  the  body,'  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?"  Evidently  both 
Paul  and  Peter  regarded  the  family  as  an  organization,  made 
up,  not  of  identities,  but  of  different  members,  each  having 
its  distin^nive  nature,  and  occupying  its  own  naturally  as* 
signed  place,  and  that  of  this  organization  the  husband  is  the 
hold.  Admit  this,  and  the  rest  follows.  The  husband  is  the 
leader  and  representative  of  the  family  before  the  world ;  the 
wife  shines,  and  charms,  and  reigns,  queen  of  the  consecrated 
homa  In  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  marriage  is  fraught  with 
mysterious,  almost  sacramental  import    "As  we  are  mem- 
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here  of  Christ's  body,  so  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh."  "  He 
that  lovetb  his  wife,  loveth  himself.  For  no  man  ever  yet 
hated  his  own  flesh,  but  noarisheth  it,  and  cherisheth  it,  even 
as  the  Lord  the  church.  For  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of 
his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined  to  his  wife,  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery,  bat  I  speak 
concerning  Christ  and  the  church."  These  profound  ideas  are 
yet,  perhaps,  a  mystery ;  but  they  are  not  thereby  emptied  of 
their  truth,  or  their  power.  Marriage  is  yet  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  of  human  society.  Of  all  the  sacred  arcana  of  hu- 
man happiness,  outside  of  the  personal  character  itself,  there  is 
none  so  deep,  so  rich,  so  important.  It  makes  the  mac  and 
woman  both,  far  more  than  any  other  worldly  condition ;  and 
whatever  interest  or  destiny  is  rooted  in  the  healthy  nature  of 
the  marriage  relation  grows  in  the  richest  soil  that  earth  or  life 
afford.  And  to  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  union  of  Christ 
with  the  church,  and  its  soul-pervading,  life-creating  power, 
comparing  marriage,  the  apostle  may  well  affirm  that  the  high- 
est welfare  of  the  wife  is  wrapped  up  in  the  love  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  on  the  whole  is  safer  there  than  in  any  possible  self- 
asserting  power,  or  position,  or  office  of  her  own. 

It  may  seem  to  a  hasty  thinker,  too  hazardous  thus  to  com- 
iLiit  one's  all  to  the  free  care  of  another.  But  a  deeper  thought 
shows  the  whole  progress  of  the  race,  from  barbarism  to  the 
highest  Christian  civilization,  a  steady  development  of  more 
and  more  vital  and  complicated  relations  of  interdependence 
between  man  and  man.  The  savage  hunter  roaming  the  for- 
est, of  all  men,  trusts  least  to  the  faith  and  goodness  of  his  fel- 
lows. Civilization,  and  Christianity  are  mutual  trust  Nor 
less  really  does  the  husband  commit  his  life  to  the  keeping  of 
his  wife,  than  she  her's  to  him.  It  is  a  mutual  bond, — ^a  casket 
rich  in  the  treasure  of  two  immortal  lives.  ^'  They  twain  shall 
be  one  flesh." 

True,  marriage  often  falls  short  of  its  high  ideal;  but  not 
more  so  than  the  parental,  and  all  other  human  relations. 
And  no  more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  does  the  remedy 
for  any  short-coming  lie  in  the  alteration  of  the  terms  of  the 
relation,-  or  escape  from  its  natural  sweep,  but  in  the  improve- 
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ment  of  character  under  it.  The  condemnation  of  this  whole 
movement  for  the  masculinization  of  woman  is  written  in  its 
nnmistAkable  tendency  to  develop  husband  and  wife  into  dis- 
tinct, on  pretence  of  equal  powers,  and  to  profane  the  domes- 
tic altar  into  an  arena  of  business  relations, — *'you  stand  for 
your  rights  and  I  stand  for  mine." 

Yet  in  all  this  the  apostle  still  shows  that  he  remembered 
both  sides  of  the  case,  and  weighed  well  the  significancy  of 
what  he  was  saying.  ^^  Nevertheless  neither  is  the  man  with* 
out  the  woman ;  neither  the  woman  without  the  man  in  the 
Lord.  For  as  the  woman  is  of  the  man,  even  so  is  the  man  by 
the  woman,  but  all  things  of  God,"  that  is,  all  things  in  due 
order, — each  in  its  own  place,  without  envy  or  strife.  "If  the 
Mr  hole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?"  This  is 
DO  slavery,  but  order,  organization ;  and  there  is  no  true  lib- 
erty, but  liberty  in  order.  The  opposite  of  organization  is 
chaos  and  death.  How  little  sympathy  had  .the  writer  of  1st 
Cor.  12th,  with  the  defiant  individualism  of  modern  character! 

The  apostle  fortifies  himself  by  citing  the  law  of  Moses.  "  As 
also  saith  the  law,"  referring,  perhaps,  to  Num.  80th,  where,  if 
a  wife  make  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  even  that  solemn  obligation 
is  declared  not  binding  if  her  husband  disallow  it  How 
strange  such  a  statute  appears  in  the  light  of  modern  theories ! 

The  history  of  the  creation  is  also  appealed  to,  for  illustra- 
tion if  not  for  argument  **  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then 
Eva  And  Adam  was  not  deceived ;  but  the  woman,  being 
deceived,  was  in  the  transgression."  That  is  to  say,  Adam,  as 
the  head,  was  formed  first,  and  with  a  nature  fitting  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  naturally,  from  both  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
two,  Eve,  not  Adam,  was  deceived  and  led  in  the  transgression. 

That  the  apostle  thought  the  nature  of  woman  adapted  to 
her  position  appears  also  elsewhere.  "  Husbands,  dwell  with 
them  (wives)  according  to  knowledge,  giving  honor  unto  the 
wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel."  Man,  then,  is  the  stronger 
nature,  fitted  to  lead,  and  fight,  and  govern,  and  protect  the 
finer,  choicer,  sweeter,  and  not  less  precious  and  truly  honora- 
ble nature  of  the  weaker  wife.  And  neither  he  nor  she  must 
confuse  the  system,  and  destroy  its  harmony,  by  confounding 
the  two  offices,  or  encroaching  either  upon  the  office  of  the 
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other.  It  did  Dot  aeem  to  the  apostle,  as  it  does  to  many  now, 
that  woman  is  not  honored  because  she  is  not  made  a  man  ol 
The  whole  modern  theory  is  cut  up  by  the  roots,  by  the  single 
phrase,  ^'giving  honor  ....  as  unto  the  weaker  vesseL*' 

And  finally  the  apostle  appeals  to  the  instinctive  sensibili- 
ties of  woman's  own  nature,  as  testifying  to  the  propriety  of  a 
more  shadowed  career  on  her  part  than  that  of  man.  "  If  a 
mau  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him  (as  indicating  effemin- 
acy), but  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her,  for  her 
hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering."  Why  covered,  if  she  is  to 
look  surging  multitudes  in  the  face,  and  ride  the  storm  of  pub- 
lic debate  like  a  man?  ''It  is  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  speak 
in  the  church."  Would  some  one  kindly  tell  us  where  was 
Paul's  inspiration  when  he  wrote  these  sentences,  if  the  mod- 
em theories  of  womanhood  be  correct?  But  inspired  or  not» 
his  philosophy  is  the  same  throughout  Here  is  his  picture  of 
the  true  Christian  woman.  ''  If  she  have  brought  up  children ; 
if  she  have  lodged  strangers ;  if  she  have  washed  the  saints' 
feet ;  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted ;  if  she  have  diligently 
followed  every  good  work."  Not  a  word  about  preaching;  or 
the  public  platform :  or  any  form  of  activity  which  all  ages 
have  assigned  generally  to  men.  And  is  it  fair  to  suppose  that 
under  the  vague  phrase,  ''every  good  work,"  there  Ue  hidden 
lines  of  conduct  so  widely  different  from  the  preceding,  as  to 
require,  to  effectually  suggest  them,  a  quite  definite  expres- 
sion ?  And  so  again,  "  Teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober ; 
to  love  their  husbands ;  to  love  their  children ;  to  be  discreet ; 
chaste;  keepers  at  home;  good;  obedient  to  their  own  hus- 
bands." Why  did  he  not  say,  "Earnest  speakers  for  Christ?" 
In  describing  a  different  class  of  women,  the  picture  does  as- 
sume more  "  advanced"  hues.  "  Withal,  they  learn  to  be  idle, 
wandering  about  from  house  to  house,  tattlers  also,  busy  bodiesi 
speaking  things  which  they  ought  not"  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
sort  of  character  the  apostle  had  in  mind ; — a  character  tired  of 
the  modest  duties  of  home,  and  ambitious  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  action. 

Such  are  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  distinct- 
ive nature  of  man  and  woman,  and  their  mutual  relations  as 
involved  in  the  family,  and  in  society.    Is  there  any  difficulty 
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now  in  accounting  for  the  strong  expressions  of  Paul  in  1st 
Cor.  14th,  and  1  TinL  2d?  Is  it  possible  any  longer  to 
doubt  that  he  means  what  he  there  says?  Women  are  for- 
bidden to  speak  in  the  church  because  God  and  nature  never 
meant  them  for  public  characters. 

The  texts  in  question  were  written,  some  to  the  Corinthians, 
some  to  the  Ephesians,  some  to  the  Colossians,  some  to  Titus 
and  Timothy,  to  be  by  them  expressed  in  all  their  charges, 
and  some  by  Peter  in  his  general  epistle  to  the  churches. 
And  then  the  grounds  upon  which  the  prohibition  is  evidently 
placed, — the  order  of  creation,  the  relation  of  man  and  woman 
to  the  fall,  the  law  of  Moses,  the  theory  of  marriage,  the  still 
deeper  nature  of  the  sexes,  the  instinctive  modesty  of  woman 
and  the  proprieties  thereby  implied,  and  the  ideal  conception 
of  Christian  womanhood.  And  yet  men  are  heard  to  talk 
about  the  prohibitions  of  Paul  being  designed  for  a  peculiar 
state  of  society  in  ancient  Greece  ! 

And  when  all  these  considerations  have  been  placed  before 
the  public,  and  remain  unanswered,  dreams  are  still  enter- 
tained of  meeting  the  tide  by  remarking  on  the  inadequacy 
of  a  verbal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  if  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  whole  argument  were  not,  that  it  rests 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  sexes  and  of  society  running  as  a 
system  through  the  New  Testament  I  We  are  still  treated  to 
ostrich-like  eflforts  to  reverse  the  plain  meaning  of  certain 
texts,  as  if  these  were  not  sustained  by  the  system,  instead  of 
the  system  by  any  two  or  three  of  these  1 

The  absurdity  of  some  things  of  this  sort  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  New  Englander,  may  be  seen  without  the  aid 
of  the  eminent  Greek  scholarship  which  has  been  appealed  to 
above.  Thus  when  it  is  proposed  to  completely  reverse  the 
meaning  of  a  text  by  assigning  rare  and  forced,  if  not  impos- 
sible senses  to  some  words  {aXXa,  1  Cor.  xiv,  34),  and  interpo- 
lating others,  without  the  slightest  justification,  in  a  way  that 
if  carried  out,  would  send  a  man  through  the  New  Testament 
emending  and  adding  to  the  text  at  pleasure  (pronoun  after 
XaXetr,  v.  85) ;  objecting  to  a  construction  in  one  verse  (dative 
before  the  infinitive,  v.  85),  while  accepting  it  in  another 
(v.  84),  any  trained  and  balanced  mind  can  see  the  unsound- 
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ness  of  the  exegesis.  And  when  it  is  arbitrarily  assumed  that 
''not  to  speak"  means  only  *'not  to  dispute  in  a  disorderly 
way/'  although  the  apostle  had  just  treated  that  topic,  and 
given  it  a  nevident  close  (v.  82,  88),  opening  upon  the  silence 
of  women  with  the  air  of  a  new  topic,  and  when,  had  the 
former  been  still  in  his  mind,  there  was  no  reason  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  sexes,  as  if  disorder  were  no  evil  in  a  Christian 
assembly  unless  produced  by  women ;  and  when  the  force  of 
the  words,  ^*  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,''  is  sought  to  be 
broken  by  assuming  something  disorderly  in  their  manner, 
which  alone  the  apostle  wishes  to  censure,  ignoring  the  con- 
nected  language,  '^  in  silence,  with  all  subjection,"  as  if  there 
were  no  alternative  to  woman's  wrangling  but  absolute  silence, 
nor  any  remedy  but  subjection  to  men,  and  this  concluded  on 
no  other  ground  than  a  clause  in  the  context  enjoining  sim- 
plicity in  dress!  and  when,  in  the  face  of  the  apostle's 
solemn  objurgation,  after  the  prohibition,  "If  any  man 
think  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  ac- 
knowledge that  the  things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,"  we  are  taken  back  to  the  11th 
chapter  to  find  a  phrase,  which,  when  carried  on  to  the  14th 
chapter,  and  applied  to  another  topic  than  its  own,  might 
seem,  though  hardly  justly,  to  indicate  a  somewhat  yielding 
tone  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  apostle ;  and  when  the  mere 
omission  of  the  prohibition  in  one  passage  (11th  chapter)  where 
another  topic  forms  the  subject,  and  woman's  speaking  is  only 
incidentally  alluded  to  but  not  discussed,  is  held  to  neutralize 
the  most  positive  and  direct  language  in  another  passive  where 
the  practice  in  question  is  the  main  subject  of  discussion,  be- 
sides that  chapter  xi,  7,  8,  9,  inevitably  implies  the  whole  con- 
servative idea  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  which  renders  any 
discussion  of  the  propriety  of  public  action  on  the  part  of 
women  a  waste  of  words ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  prom- 
ise, '*  Ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters"  proves  that  both 
were  to  run  the  same  public  career;  and  that  the  words, 
"  They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  tongues,"  necessitate  that  women  spoke  in  a  public  way, 
although  the  writer  himself  admits  that  the  language  of  the 
narrative  covers  "conversation  with  one  another  in  different 
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parts  of  tbe  assembly,  as  well  as  public  speech/'  besides  that 
in  the  surprise  and  excitement  of  that  occasion  there  was  some 
disorder,  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  drunkenness,  which 
sensible  Christians  would  hardly  select  as  a  feature  of  the  day 
worthy  of  imitation ;  and  when  Anna  giving  thai)ks  for  the 
sight  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  temple  is  claimed  as  an  exam- 
ple of  public  speech  ;  and  when  we  are  asked  to  consider  the 
expounding  of  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  ApoUos  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  home  as  constituting  them  both  public  teachers ; 
and  that  Christ  sending  by  Mary,  the  first  disciple  whom  he 
met,  the  news  of  his  resurrection,  inducted  her  into  public 
office ;  and  every  woman  who  "  labored  in  the  Lord,"  or  even 
helped  or  sympathized  with  an  apostle  is  of  course  a  public 
laborer,  although  the  same  language  might  have  been  used, 
without  the  slightest  strain,  of  the  Christian  faithfulness  of  the 
most  retiring  of  our  modest  mothers ;  nay,  when  even  the  title 
the  *'  Lamb's  wife,"  applied  to  the  church  is  thought  to  count 
something  against  such  a  mass  of  testimony  as  has  been  ad- 
duced,— ^when  feats  of  exegesis  like  these  are  proposed,  it 
woflld  be  bold  indeed  to  deny  to  any  sensible  man  the  privi- 
lege of  dissent 

In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  is  but  a  single  text, — 
1  Cor.  xi,  6  :  "Every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  with 
her  head  uncovered,  etc.,"  that  looks  in  the  other  direction. 
This  has  already  been  slightly  noticed.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  apostle  does  not  here  say  "  in  the  church,"  and  may  refer 
to  more  private  occasions  He  is  speaking  of  another  subject ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  propriety  of  a  woman  speak- 
ing in  public  was  in  his  mind  at  all,  any  more  than  was  the 
custom  of  wine-drinking,  when,  a  little  further  on,  he  con- 
demns gluttony  and  drunkenness  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  or 
the  propriety  of  private  brawls  in  the  mind  of  Moses  when  he 
forbade  a  certain  mode  of  interference  on  the  part  of  a  wife, 
Deut  XXV,  11.  And  this  appears  the  more  natural  since  the 
writer  may  have  had  already  in  mind,  awaiting  its  proper  place, 
the  prohibition  three  chapters  further  on.  The  changes  are 
rung  with  childish  delight,  on  the  various  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  faith  and  labor  of  women  in  the  Lord,  as  if 
all  labor  were  necessarily  public  I    The  daughters  of  Philip 
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prophesied.  But  prophesying  was  not  always  public  discourse ; 
and  if  it  were,  women  generally,  in  these  days,  are  perhaps 
not  prophet**.  Who  shall  assure  us  that  an  instance  of  this 
kind  establishes  a  rule  any  more  than  the  "  having  all  things 
common,"  and  the  summary  punishment  of  Annanias  and  his 
wife?  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  state  of  mind  which  can 
cite  mere  historic  allusions  of  this  sort  against  the  positive 
commands  upon  the  other  side,  supported  as  they  are  by 
equally  clear  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sexes,  running 
through  the  New  Testament  ?  And  yet  there  is  no  proof  that 
in  a  single  instance  in  the  apostolic  age,  a  woman  stood  forth 
as  a  public  much  less  as  an  official  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

We  are  often  reminded  of  the  evidently  high  appreciation 
by  both  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  of  the  faith,  and  love,  and 
self-denial  of  women.  I  accept  all  that  can  be  said  on  that 
topic.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  understood  the  value  of  woman.  And  that  renders 
the  fact  more  noticeable  that  they  never  placed  her  in  any 
public  position ;  a  fact  utterly  unexplainable  except  upon  the 
theory  that  they  did  not  regard  her  as  a  candidate  for  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

The  remark  just  made  respecting  the  force  of  historical 
allusions  to  practices  clearly  condemned  by  positive  commands 
applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  Old  Testament  than 
to  the  New.  The  ancient  civilization  was  crude,  coarse,  and 
semi-barbarous.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  a  history  of  the 
religious  growth  of  a  nation^s  mind.  Polygamy,  slavery,  and 
a  multitude  of  single  acts  which  would  destroy  all  title  to 
Christian  character,  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator  now,  are 
mentioned  without  censure,  in  favor  of  which  an  argument 
from  that  circumstance  might  just  as  well  be  offered  as  from 
similar  grounds  in  favor  of  public  life  for  women.  No- 
where in  the  Old  Testament  is  there  any  approval,  in  terms 
of  any  such  practice  as  a  rule.  There  is  only  practice  un- 
condemned;  or,  to  give  it  the  strongest  statement,  practice 
approved  for  the  time.  But  if  this  establishes  the  Gospel 
rule  of  morals,  how  about  the  conduct  of  Bebekah  and 
Jacob  toward  Isaac  and  Esau?  and  that  of  David  toward 
the  innocent  sons  of  Saul  and  Bispah?  and  the  policy  of 
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Mordecai  in  the  matter  of  Esther  and  the  vacant  place  in 
the  king's  harem?  and  many  similar  transactions.  Shall 
the  practice  of  a  state  of  society  like  that  be  set  up  against 
the  most  clear  and  positive  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment? Moreover  the  strongest  passages  in  favor  of  the  public 
action  of  women,  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
utterly  break  down  when  looked  at  closely.  No  one  of  them 
is  more  frequently  quoted,  for  example,  than  the  words  of  Joel 
— "  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions."  But  the 
whole  import  of  this  passage  is  included  in  the  single  phrase, — 
the  general  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  other  particu- 
lars are  merely  the  drapery,  or  machinery.  As  in  the  phrase, 
"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow  shares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks."  What  would  be  thought  of  an 
exegesis  of  this  passage  which  should  lay  stress  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  swords  and  spears,  and  base  an  important  rule 
of  human  conduct,  one  even  to  be  set  up  against  Gospel  pre- 
cepts, upon  it ! 

One  could  better  have  patience  with  interpretations  like  these 
did  those  who  propose  them  adhere  to  them  themselves,  any 
longer  than  to  serve  the  present  purpose.  But  we  do  not  find  those 
who  wish  to  make  woman  a  public  character  attaching  impor- 
tance to  the  distinction  between  old  and  young  men,  or  to  that 
between  dreams  and  visions,  or  to  the  place  of  these  latter  in 
the  prophecy  at  all.  Why  not,  if  the  mention  of  both  **sons" 
and  "  daughters'"  is  so  significant  ?  Besides,  was  this  prophesy- 
ing surely  to  be  public  ? 

But  it  is  said  "God  recognized  Deborah  as  a  prophetesa" 
True,  and  he  calls  Cyrus  his  "Shepherd," — his  "Anointed," 
and  he  "  recognized"  Balaam ;  and  directed  Samuel  to  anoint 
Saul  to  be  king  over  Israel,  yet  either  of  those  persons  would 
be  a  poor  example  in  some  respects,  for  the  Christian  now. 
Deborah  "  recognized"  Jael  calling  her  "  blessed  above  women," 
for  an  act  which  would  now  consign  her  name  to  infamy.  We 
shall  find  the  acceptance  of  all  the  Old  Testament  practice  that 
appears  to  have  been  "  recognized "  at  the  time  somewhat 
embarrassing.    Some  one  has  discovered  that  the  "  publishers" 
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in  Ps.  Ixviii,  11,  were  women,  and  therefore  women  should 
preach.  Bat  that  passage  is  a  '^  Te  Deum*'  on  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  at  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  the  women  spoken  of  are  those 
who  sang  with  Miriam  the  song  of  triumph.  Thus  far,  no 
farther ;  it  is  another  example  of  Hebrew  practice.     • 

The  course  of  the  Biblical  argument  on  this  subject  has  not 
been  of  a  character  to  feed  the  professional  pride  of  an  American 
clergyman.  What  shall  be  said,  for  one  more  example,  of  the 
frequent  citation, — even  by  men  supposed  to  be  of  sound 
mind,  of  the  words,  ''In  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female,"  as  if  they  bore  upon  this  question  I  Can  it  be  neces- 
sary to  spend  words  upon  such  applications  of  Scripture  as 
this?  A  woman  has  said,  ''what  I  have  seen  and  heard  on 
the  pro  side  of  the  subject,  has  (with  one  exception)  appeared 
so  weak,  such  special  pleading,  has  shown  such  ignorance  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  such  light  regard  for  their  authority,  that  it 
scarcely  needed  the  arguments  against  woman's  speaking  to 
convince  me  that  (Jod  did  forbid  it."  These  words  are  not 
too  strong,  though  charity  may  allow  us  to  find  the  cause  in  a 
too  ready  yielding  to  a  popular  impulse  rather  than  a  light 
regard  for  the  authority  of  revelation.  My  own  views  of  the 
nature  of  inspiration  are  not  such  as  to  render  me  a  ^'strict 
constructionist"  in  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  Bible. 
But  the  nonchalance  with  which  it  has  been  treated  in  the 
matter  before  us,  is  something  appalling  to  minds  even  more 
"liberal"  than  mine.  Brethren,  do  you  not  hnow^  after  all, 
that  the  New  Testament  theory  respecting  woman  is  not  the 
same  with  that  of  fnodem  reform?  How  long  will  scholars 
and  intelligent  men  of  the  world  believe  us  honest  in  our 
claims  in  behalf  of  the  Bible,  when  they  see  us  treat  it  in  this 
way? 

Were  there  any  general  consent  of  human  reason  against 
the  New  Testament  theory  upon  this  subject,  that  fact  would 
furnish  an  excuse  for  our  conduct,  though  it  would  not  save 
the  honor  of  revelation.  But  on  the  contrary,  a  majority,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  best  minds,  hold  the  modern  movement  to  be 
as  supremely  foolish  in  philosophy  as  it  is  rebellious  in 
religion.  The  intellectual  fatuity  which  marks  the  movement 
on  this  field  is  scarcely  less  astonishing  than  that  shown  in  the 
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field  of  exegesis,  though  assuming,  generally,  the  form  of 
persistent  ignoring  of  vital  considerations  rather  than  of  absurd 
argumentation. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  organization  is  the  constructive 
law  of  the  universe ;  that  the  material  and  the  spiritual  world 
are  organizations ;  that  all  human  society,  and  the  family — ^the 
undoubted  natural  and  Divine  unit,  and  germ  of  society,  are 
organizations ;  that  male  and  female,  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister,  are  parts  of  a  system,  each  having  its  own  nature, 
place,  and  office,  which  it  must  therefore  keep,  or  be  out  of 
place,  and  violate  nature.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  nature,  and 
God,  by  making  woman  the  mother,  have  shown  which  half  of 
the  great  sphere  belongs  to  her.  Science  teaches  that  her 
physical  nature  is  adapted  to  her  own  work  rather  than  to  that 
of  man.  The  general  consent  of  the  race  testifies  that  her 
spiritual  constitution  exhibits  a  similar  adaptation,  and  differs 
as  much  from  that  of  her  stronger,  coarser  brother,  as  the 
physical.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  Would  nature 
be  likely  to  impose  the  duties  of  motherhood,  through  all 
time,  without  the  corresponding  faculties?  And  so  of  man- 
hood on  the  other  hand.  And  can  anyone  pretend  that  the 
work  of  exterior  life  which  generally  falls  to  man,  is  so  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  mother  as  to  call  for  no  difference 
of  spiritual  nature?  Why  then  should  father  and  mother 
seek  to  exchange  or  mingle,  and  so  to  confuse  their  duties, 
and  thereby  thwart  their  action  in  both  departments?  The 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  whole  system,  and  of  each  indi- 
vidual part  depend  upon  each  keeping  his  own  place,  and 
doing  his  own  duty,  and  that  means  letting  the  duty  of  others 
alona 

The  obvious  specific  character  of  both  the  male  and  the 
female  organization  confirms  this  view.  The  exquisite  delicacy 
and  sensibility  of  woman  point  unmistakably  to  a  delicate  and 
sheltered  career  in  life.  The  end,  and  the  adaptation  illus- 
trate and  prove  each  other;  and  both  reveal  the  design  of 
nature  that  woman  should  be  woman,  and  not  man.  The 
constitution  and  temperament  of  man  are  different  Can  any 
one  suppose  that  be  would  succeed  in  the  realm  that  belongs 
to  woman,  even  could  he  assume  the  mother's  place  ?    Now 
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these  facts  of  organization  are  undenied,  and  undeniable,  and 
they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subject     But  who  in 
the  interest  of  change,  has  considered  and  weighed  them  fairly  ? 
It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  while  the  organizing  purpose 
of  nature  now  described  is  a  reality,  the  execution  of  it  may 
also  be  left  to  her ;  with  an  open  door,  and  encouragement 
from  society  to  as  many  exceptions  as  may  choose  to  present 
themselves.     And  this  might  perhaps  be  so,  were  woman's  in* 
stincts  left  to  their  own  unbiased  choice.    Natural  womanhood 
does  not  seek  to  endue  itself  with  the  attributes  or  the  func- 
tions of  manhood.     But  in  these  days  nature  is  not  left  to  her- 
self in    this    matter.      An    agitation    is  raised;    a  crusade 
preached ;  the  trumpet  of  "  reform"  is  blown ;  religious  con- 
science is  appealed  to,  and  abused;  every  unfortunate  mas- 
culine weakness  in  a  woman's  character  is  scented  out,  and 
quickened  into  activity ;  and  women  are  flattered,  and   be- 
guiled, and  almost  forced  upon  the  public  stage.    It  is  any- 
thing but  spontaneous  womanly  nature  that  has  taken  the 
direction  of  woman's  career  of  late.     The  eflfect  of  an  occa- 
sional  exception  to   natures  organizing  rule  might  not  be 
seriously  bad.     Nature  herself  seems  to  contemplate  something 
of  the  sort,  indulging,  now  and  then,  in  a  lusus  naturw, — ^a 
Joan  of  Arc,  or  a  Penthesilea  cutting  off  her  breast  to  become 
the  better  archer.      But  the  general  confusion  of   functions 
which  is  now  sought  is  a  different  thing.     Confusion  of  func- 
tion is  confusion  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  character.     Is 
it  possible  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  for  woman  or  for  soci- 
ety, by  running  athwart  nature's  plans,  and  confounding  things 
which  she  intended  to  be  distinct  ?     Plato  dreamed  of  improv- 
ing upon  nature's  plan  of  entrusting  the  raising  of  children  to 
parental  care  and  love.     Of  course  he  expected  other  care  and 
love  to  replace  that  of  the  parent,  and  with  superior  wisdom 
and  advantage  to  the  child  and  to  the  State.     And  doubtless 
advantage  would  thus  have  accrued  in  some  cases,  and  some 
threads  or  elements  6f  it  in  other  cases,  and  in  as  many,  proba- 
bly, as  would  be  afforded  by  a  similar  traversing  of  nature's 
assignment  of   position  and  duty,  respectively,  to  man  and 
woman.     But  exceptional  advantages  do  not  justify  a  rule. 
Nature  understood  her  work ;  and  men  work  most  successfully 
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in  harmony  with,  and  not  in  violation  of  her  plans.  The 
amount  of  talent  and  energy  and  vitality,  which  make  a  good 
husband  and  a  good  wife,  when  properly  distributed,  will 
make  failures  of  both  if  the  distinction  be  disregarded.  Age 
after  age,  as  civilization  advances,  and  the  power  of  the  race 
rises  in  grander  and  grander  proportions,  division  of  labor  be- 
comes more  and  more  the  law  of  all  human  activity.  It  is  a 
strange  time  now  to  reverse  the  rule,  travel  backward  and 
confound  functions  which  nature,  and  all  time  thus  far,  have 
made  distinct  What  if,  as  might  have  been  in  Plato*s  state, 
in  individual  instances,  the  artificial  way  seem  to  have  an 
advantage  over  the  natural  plan.  Nature  sees  further  than 
we,  and  if  blacksmiths,  painters,  and  musicians  join  confusedly 
in  each  other's  work,  the  result  on  a  broad  scale  will  be 
excellence  in  nothing.  And  loss  to  society  will  carry  with 
it,  in  the  end,  loss  even  to  the  individual  who  thinks  he 
gains.  Schiller,  in  his  version  of  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
brings  out  the  principle  in  the  hesitation,  dismay,  and  paralysis 
which  oppress  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  when,  at  the  climax  of 
her  career,  she  finds  the  crown  that  she  had  won  too  heavy 
for  her  strength  to  bear,  sees  her  mistake  in  attempting  with  a 
woman's  soul  to  run  a  hero's  i*ace,  and  passionately  exclaims, 

"  High  Qaeen  of  Heaven  I  0  would  that  thou 
Had'st  ne'er  revealed  thy  self  to  me ! 
Take  back, — I  dare  not  claim  it  now, — 
Take  back  thy  crown,  'tis  not  for  me. 
Why,  Holy  One,  on  me  impose 

This  dread  vocation?  Gould  I  steel, 
And  to  each  soft  emotion  close 

This  heart,  by  nature  formed  to  feel? 
Choose  not  a  tender  woman's  aid, — 
Not  the  frail  soul  of  shepherd  maid." 
True,  this  is  the  poet's  interpretation  of  the  story.     But  great 
poets  are  great  seers  of  natures,  and  read  the  secrets  of  the 
human  soul  by  the  inspiration  of  genius.    Schiller,  in  this  case, 
read  aright.     And  George  Eliot  bears  testimony,  all  the  more 
mighty  because  unconscious,  to  the  truth,  in  making  Gwendolen, 
while  unloving,  strong,  self-reliant,  and  masculine,  an  object  of 
disgust :  but  when,  with  broken  spirit,  and  heart  touched  by 
the  magic  wand  of  love,  the  woman  awakes  within  her,  and  she 
clings  confidingly  to  a  stronger  arm  for  support,  she  wins  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  every  reader. 
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It  wonld  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  friends  of  so- 
called  "  reform"  have  formed  any  consistent  theory  of  the  re- 
formed distribution  of  labor  which  their  notions  involve.  They 
propose  that  woman  shall  take  upon  her  shoulders  perhaps  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  the  work  of  man ;  and  that  the  very  por- 
tion of  his  work  most  taxing  and  wearing  on  brain  and  nerve, 
and  self-relying  resolution  and  force.  In  fact  the  argument 
might  go  further.  For  if  woman  is  to  share  the  most  showy, 
proud,  and  popular  portion  of  man'a  work,  why  not  also 
that  which  is  most  disagreeable,  slavish  and  degrading?  If 
she  is  to  go  with  him  upon  the  platform,  into  the  pulpit, 
and  to  Congress,  she  should,  and  eventually  she  will  go 
with  him  also  into  the  ditch,  the  forge,  and  the  wood-yard, 
the  fore-castle,  and  the  battle-field.  And  this  is  another 
point  on  which  we  should  like  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
expectations  of  our  friends — ^the  reformers.  What  is  their 
programme?  Do  they  expect  woman  to  share  the  coarsest, 
hardest,  most  repulsive  and  slavish  of  man's  labors,  or  only  bis 
privileges,  and  his  honors  without  his  burdens?  This  is  a 
very  important  question,  which  ought  to  be  answered  before 
we  go  much  farther.  It  most  assuredly  will  have  to  be 
answered,  in  the  end,  and  in  a  way  consistent  with  justice.  It 
need  not  be  imagined  that  man,  with  his  superior  strength  and 
nerve,  and  power  to  fight,  when  the  old  chivalrous  regard  for 
woman  as  a  creature  of  beauty,  and  weakness,  and  dependence, 
and  love,  shall  have  been  choked  by  her  assumption  of  the 
helmet,  and  the  baton,  the  horny  fist,  the  iron  nerve,  and  the 
war-club  will  yield  to  her  the  prizes  without  the  blanks  of  the 
new  apportionment  If  woman  aspires  to  manhood,  she  must 
eventually  accept  its  burdens  with  its  joys.  And  then  the 
question  '*  Is  she  equal  to  all  this  ?"  will  compel  an  answer. 
But  taking  the  claim  of  the  reformers  as  it  now  stands,  they 
demand  for  woman  a  share  in  certain  of  the  privileges,  the 
honors,  and  the  duties  of  men.  How  then  is  the  new  distri- 
bution to  be  arranged  ?  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  bur- 
dens of  American  women  are  about  as  heavy  as  they  can  bear, 
as  it  is.  Is  it  desirable  that  a  portion  of  the  burden  which 
nature  and  all  ages  have  laid  upon  men,  should  be  taken  from 
them,  and  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  women  ?    Are  men  thus 
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to  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of  women  ?  Or  is  an  exchange 
expected  ?  Shall  men  assume,  in  turn,  a  portion  of  the  burdens 
of  women?  If  so,  which?  and  where  shall  they  begin?  How 
early  in  the  care  of  children  for  example,  shall  the  hand  of  man 
replace  that  of  woman  ?  Or  in  the  "keeping  of  the  house,"  at 
what  point  shall  that  be  separated  from  the  care  of  children,  or 
what  portion  of  it  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  husband,  while  the 
wife  goes  to  the  court-room,  the  pulpit,  or  the  stump?  These, 
too,  are  questions,  which,  however  ignored  now,  lie  embedded  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  subject,  and  must  be  met,  and 
answered  by  and  by. 

Nay,  can  the  ideal  character  of  man  and  woman  thus  be 
'mixed  up  and  confused  without  detriment  to  each^and  there- 
fore to  the  society  which  together  they  compose?  Why  were 
they  made  so  diflFerent,  if,  after  all,  there  was  no  reason  or 
necessity  for  the  distinction?  Nature  seems  to  have  thought 
there  was  reason  for  it  Are  the  two  characters  so  similar  that 
the  same  person  may  possess  them  both  ?  Can  a  single  per- 
son be  perfect  man  and  perfect  woman  too  ?  In  the  answer  to 
this  question  lies  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem.  There 
are  few,  I  am  sure,  who  will  answer  it  in  the  affirmative ;  yet 
there  is  a  source  of  error,  at  this  point,  that  should  be 
pointed  out  The  graceful,  lithe,  and  charming  form  of 
woman  may  ornament  the  equestrian  ring,  or  even  the 
poetic  hay  field.  But  how  long  will  the  fairy  form  retain 
its  grace,  the  cheek  its  bloom,  the  hand  its  soft  and  magic 
touch  and  the  movement  its  aerial  charm,  if  woman  take 
her  place  beside  man  in  every  field  of  coarse  rough  toil  ? 
So  in  the  realm  of  character.  When  woman,  clothed  with  the 
sanctity  of  ages  of  modesty,  appears  on  a  sudden  in  the  court 
room,  on  the  platform,  or  the  stump,  or  on  crusade  at  the 
filthy  bar,  she  strikes  the  beholder  with  pleasure,  and  tender- 
ness, and  something  of  awe,  and  exerts  an  influence  for  the 
time,  exceeding  perhaps  all  that  man  could  do.  Thoughtless 
philanthropists  cry  out :  "  Behold !  a  new  power  appears  to 
battle  for  the  right  The  world  will  now  be  converted  to 
God."  Alas,  the  white  robes  of  the  succouring  angel  will 
soon  grow  dim,  if  put  to  such  use.  A  woman  might  buflFet 
her  way  through  a  riotous  crowd  of  half  drunken  men,  and 
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triumph,  apparently,  over  them  on  their  own  ground.  But 
how  many  times  could  she  do  it  ?  How  long  would  the  magic 
power  of  her  womanhood  prove  eflfective  ?  The  Lady  Grodiva 
might  ride  through  Coventry  in  safety  once  "clothed  on  with 
chastity."  But  let  the  experiment  become  a  practice!  The 
success  of  woman  in  doing  man^s  work,  without  injury  to 
womanhood,  and  thus  finally  to  her  own  security  and  infiuence 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  first  few  experiments.  Deterio- 
rations of  spiritual  character,  like  those  of  bodily  health  in 
some  miasmatic  clime,  are  usually  slowly  wrought  He  who 
takes  only  a  hasty  view  overlooks  the  inward  process  that  is 
going  on.  Let  any  one  compare  the  ineffable  odor  of  character 
belonging  \p  some  of  our  most  public  women  today,  with 
that  which  distinguished  them  ten  years  ago,  and  he  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  remark  of  another :  "  You  can  see  in 
the  case  of  a  truly  modest  woman,  who  begins  to  appear  in 
public  a  gradual  stiffening  of  nerve,  and  emboldening  of  eye, 
and  thickening  of  skin  which  mark  the  eclipse  of  whatever  is 
distinctively  characteristic  in  woman." 

No,  one  cannot  play  the  role  of  man  and  woman  both  with 
success.  **  For  either  he  will  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other, 
or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other."  The 
family,  again  and  again,  is  an  organization,  and  it  is,  in  this 
respect,  the  germ,  and  embodies  the  love  of  all  human  society. 
Man  and  woman  are  not  identities,  but  supplements  of  each 
other.  And  this  relation  they  fill,  by  virtue  of  their  dif- 
ferences, not  by  the  extinguishing  of  them.  A  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  true  philosophy  is  furnished  by  harmony  in 
music.  The  higher  and  lower  notes  are  not  the  same ;  they 
are  different.  Nay,  the  qualities  of  the  base  and  treble 
voices,  in  other  respects  than  pitch,  are  different.  And  these 
differences  there  must  be  no  thought  in  the  use  of  them,  of 
disregarding,  much  less  attempting  to  abate.  The  perfection 
of  the  harmony  requires  them  all,  each  in  its  proper  place, 
one,  in  some  sense,  less  prominent,  or  sometimes  leading  than 
another;  but  all  in  reality  equally  necessary,  equally  honored. 
*'For  if  all  were  one  member  where  were  the  body."  K  all 
were  the  treble,  or  the  base,  where  were  the  music?  It  is 
amazing  that   the   richness,   and   beauty,  and   power  of  the 
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harmony  produced  by  the  different  characters  of  man  and 
woman  in  human  society  should  not  be  perceived,  or  else  that 
men  should  dream  that  the  harmony  can  be  preserved  while 
we  destroy  the  differences  of  character  from  which  it  springs ; 
or  that  the  distinctive  character  itself  may  be  kept  while 
feeding  it  with  other  than  its  proper  food,  and  employing  it 
on  other  than  its  proper  work  I  If  you  value  the  harmony,  you 
must  guard  the  integrity  of  the  qualities  from  which  it  springs." 

The  poet,  and  the  great  creator  of  imaginative  fiction,  are 
supposed  to  see  as  clearly  as  any  one,  where  lies  the  real 
charm,  and  therefore  power  of  womanhood.  With  one  accord, 
from  age  to  age,  they  place  it  in  the  distinctively  feminine,  not 
masculine  characteristics.  Desdemona,  Miranda,  Juliet,  and 
all  the  female  characters  in  whom  Shakspere  evidently  took 
most  delight  were  women,  true  women,  who  would  have  felt 
as  much  out  of  place  and  as  uncomfortable  in  meddling  with 
any  part  of  man's  distinctive  work  as  they  would  in  a  suit  of 
knightly  armor.  It  is  true,  women  are  often  introduced  with 
more  or  less  of  the  masculine  in  their  composition,  and  yet  on 
the  whole  are  lovely  and  admirable.  But  a  close  observation 
will  always  show  either  that  they  were  regarded  as  exceptional, 
and  unnatural  cases,  studies  and  curiosities  in  human  character, 
like  hands  with  six  fingers  in  the  museum  of  the  surgeon  ;  or 
that  the  masculine  elements  were  designed  as  faults,  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  fifth  act  as  such,  or  as  foils  to  bring  out  by  con- 
trast with  greater  brilliancy  the  finer  hues  which  they  partially 
shadow.  Creators  of  fiction  present  startling  forms  and  colors, 
for  the  sake  of  effect ;  no  one  of  them,  perhaps,  has  ever  drawn 
an  unwomanly  woman  as  thereby  winning  woman's  true 
crown.  The  instinct  of  the  creative  imagination  feels  that 
woman's  true  heaven  on  earth  is  love ;  and  that  to  be  loved, 
she  must  be  woman,  with  woman's  delicacy,  tenderness,  cling- 
ing trust,  and  even  weakness,  and  not  least,  with  woman's 
modesty  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze. 

**  And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly  in  mine.*' 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  ceaseless  song  of  love,  in  the  poetry 
and  fiction  of  all  ages,  the  sweet  refrain  suggested  by  the 
words  '* little"  and  "lightly"  in  this  line  sounds  like  the  note 
of  some  enchanted  and  enchanting  harp  ?     Why  "  little"  and 
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"lightly?"  Why  not  strong,  and  firm  and  manly?  Why, 
but  that  it  is  natures  voice,  echoing  the  truth  as  it  lies 
in  the  core  of  every  human  soul.  Love,  between  man  and 
woman,  is  normally  the  sweet  harmony  that  unites  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  the  bold  and  the  timid,  the  rough 
and  the  beautiful,  the  inflexible  and  the  gentle ;  loving  protec- 
tion and  loving  trust  This  is  love,  and  nothing  else  is  love, 
in  its  true  ideal,  between  man  and  woman.  And  whatever 
tends  to  emasculate  man,  or  to  masculinize  woman,  acts  upon 
love  like  choke-damp  upon  the  human  lungs.  And  the 
moment  the  wife  steps  forward  into  the  field  of  manly  work 
she  both  emasculates  her  husband  and  masculinizes  hersell 
And  thus  in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  English  race,  nay  of 
civilized  men,  the  husband  of  the  wife  who  rules  the  family, 
stands  only  second  in  disgrace  to  him  who  owns  a  dishonored 
bed.  And  this  again  is  the  voice  of  nature,  echoing  the  ever- 
lasting  truth,  concerning  the  relations  of  sex  and  the  family. 
Love,  like  other  relations,  depends  for  its  validity  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  objects  which  are  to  stand  related.  Genuine 
love  cannot  exist  without  the  genuine  man  and  the  genuine 
woman.  Two  persons,  merely,  are  not  sufficient ;  one  must  be 
man,  and  the  other  woman,  and  that  through  and  through,  and 
not  merely  persons  clad  in  the  respective  robes  of  these.  But 
no  woman  can  play  a  man*s  part  in  life,  and  remain  a  true 
woman.  No  person  can  practice  public  speech,  for  example, 
without  acquiring,  if  not  possessing  at  first,  self-confidence, 
boldness,  firmness  of  nerve,  an  eye  that  will  not  quail,  a  cheek 
that  knows  not  how  to  blush,  everything  in  fact  that  is  manly, 
with  the  corresponding  loss  of  everything  that  is  distinctively 
womanly.  Let  this  be  the  type  of  character  cultivated  by 
women,  and  what  becomes  of  that  only  true  nectar  of  the  gods 
on  earth,  love  between  man  and  woman  ? 

The  question  must  be  answered,  though  with  reluctance. 

The  spiritual  element  in  love, — that  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  mutual  attraction  of  brutes,  depends  on  the  spiritual 
diflferences  of  the  sexes.  Reduce  the  two  to  a  character  of  the 
same  type,  and  there  might  be  friendship  as  between  man  and 
man,  but  not  the  love  of  man  for  woman.  Everything  that 
goes  to  assimilate  the  character  of  woman  to  that  of  man, 
tends  in  this  direction.    Were  such  processes  to  go  on  to  com- 
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pletion,  there  would  remain  in  love  only  the  animal  element. 
Men  and  women  would  still  come  together  because  they  are 
animals  as  well  as  spiritual  beings ;  but  they  would  unite  as 
animals  only.  That  is  to  say,  love,  and  the  family  that  springs 
from  it  would  sink  below  their  level  in  barbarism,  for  there  is 
no  barbarism  but  where  the  spiritual  distinction  of  the  sexes  is 
wholly  blotted  out  Such  a  result  would  be  much  more  impi- 
ous and  fatal  to  all  high  and  pure  society  than  the  free-love 
doctrine  which  excites  so  just  a  horror  in  every  pure  mind. 
Free-love  might  retain  some  slight  element  of  spiritual  eleva- 
tion and  sweetness;  animal  attraction  none.  It  may  seem 
harsh  to  say  that  to  this  result  the  whole  course  of  this  *^  re- 
form" is  tending ;  yet  this  is  the  simple  truth,  as  not  a  few  of 
our  best  minds  clearly  see.  The  old  lofty,  ineffable  type  of 
love  is  fading,  just  in  proportion  as  the  new  ideas  come  in. 
I  know  keen,  observing  ladies  who  believe  that  no  married 
man  or  woman  goes  into  this  movement,  who  knows  by  experi- 
ence at  home  what  true  connubial  love  is.  The  lips  that  have 
missed  the  sweetest  draught  from  life's  cup  are  most  likely  to 
thirst  for  some  unknown  good  elsewhere. 

It  is  surprising  that  certain  sources  of  popular  error,  which 
all  thinking  men  know  to  exist  in  our  society  and  institutions, 
have  not  been  recognized  more  generally  as  the  sources  from 
which  this  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  old  womanhood 
springs,  l^othing  is  plainer  than  that  the  history  and  experi- 
ence of  our  race  in  this  country,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  has  lived,  and  thought,  and  felt,  and  grown  in  character,  and 
reared  its  children  for  two  hundred  years  have  been  such  as  in- 
evitably to  form  a  certain  type  of  character,  with  many  virtues, 
and  some  unmistakable  faults.  The  direction  in  which  the 
virtues  and  the  vices  will  respectively  lie  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible to  mistake.  Among  the  former  will  be  energy,  enterprise, 
hopefulness  for  the  future,  courage,  self-confidence,  justice 
between  man  and  man,  readiness  to  awake  from  error  and  to 
cast  off  prejudice,  to  acknowledge  equal  rights,  to  live  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-men,  etc.  Our  vices  are  for  the  most  part 
the  correlatives,  or  extremes  of  our  virtues.  Too  little  respect 
for  the  past,  too  little  regard  for  any  authority,  too  much  self- 
confidence,  pride,   ambition,  utter  disbelief  that  there  is  any 
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human  good  to  which  we  personally  may  not  aspire,  envy  at 
the  sight  of  good  that  we  do  not  ourselves  possess,  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  depth  of  the  vast  system  of  human  society,  utter 
disregard  therefore  of  the  danger  of  laying  hasty  hands  upon 
the  most  sacred  parts  of  it,  outward  thrust  and  drive  regarded 
as  constituting  nearly  the  whole  of  character  and  of  value,  little 
sense  of  organization,  everything  swallowed  up  in  individualism, 
these  are  among  the  faults  to  which,  by  universal  admission, 
the  American  character  of  to-day  inclines.  Why  cannot  men 
see  that  these  are  precisely  the  springs  which  give  to  the 
modem  woman  movement  its  motion  ? 

**  Fair-play,"  for  example,  cries  one,  "  woman  shall  have  fair- 
play."  Fair-play  I  Where,  then,  is  organization?  Is  society 
only  a  congeries  of  identities?  Shall  the  infantry  soldier  insist 
on  mounting  a  horse ;  and  the  artillery-man  upon  carrying  a 
musket ;  and  the  organist  upon  preaching  half  the  sermons ; 
and  the  preacher  upon  playing  the  organ;  and  the  woman 
upon  going  to  Congress ;  and  the  man  upon  nursing  the  baby ; 
and  the  maiden  upon  singing  base;  and  the  young  man  upon 
learning  to  crochet?  Is  this  fair-play  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
fair-play  for  woman  is  the  liberty  to  do  those  things  which  she 
finds  she  can  do.  But  this  is  granted.  No  one  asks  a  law  to 
prohibit  these  things ;  the  question  is  what  shall  be  advised, 
encouraged,  and  thought  to  be  the  true  mission  of  woman  in 
human  society.  Woman  has  liberty  to  loaf  among  rowdies  in 
bar-rooms  and  saloons,  but  sensible  people  do  not  advise,  or 
invite  it. 

But  cries  another,  "  Christianity  is  shorn  of  half  its  strength 
by  the  silence  of  woman  in  public."  That  is,  noise,  talk,  out- 
ward thrust  and  drive  constitute  the  real  force  that  is  to  move 
the  world,  and  bow  the  hearts  of  men  to  God.  This  is  a  char- 
acteristic American  idea;  but  more  and  more,  in  politics,  in 
business,  in  education,  and  in  religion  we  are  beginning  to  see 
that  we  have  carried  it  considerably  further  than  the  sound- 
est and  healthiest  state  of  mind  requires.  What  the  world 
needs  most  to  bring  it  to  Christ,  is  not  so  much  more  talk,  as 
better  character  and  better  life.  More  and  more  pure  and 
exalted  Christian  homes,  rather  than  more  wives  and 'mothers 
to  leave  their  homes,  and  go  out  to  preach.    Little  was  gained 
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toward  the  real  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth  by  the  sweeping  of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the 
Boman  Empire  into  the  Church,  they  formed  the  soil  in  which 
sprang  up  Popery,  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
What  we  want  now  is  a  kind  of  Christianity,  to  which,  when  a 
man  is  converted,  he  will  be  better,  more  to  be  trusted  in 
political,  social,  and  business  life.  But  female  character, 
through  mother  and  sister,  and  wife,  lies  at  the  heart  and  lungs 
of  all  character ;  and  we  shall  make  a  very  poor  exchange  if 
we  coarsen,  and  brutalize,  and  degrade  the  character  of  woman, 
as  we  surely  shall  if  we  masculinize  it  for  the  sake  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  preachers. 

Women,  and  men  for  them,  sometimes  rebel  against  the 
seeming  of  constraint  as  put  upon  them  by  men.  A  lady  once 
said,  ''  I  don't  wish  to  do  thus  and  so ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  be 
forbidden."  This,  too,  is  the  extreme  democratic  spirit  of  the 
age.  No  one  assumes  to  forbid  anything  in  this  matter,  save 
on  the  authority  of  trust  What  would  be  said  of  a  student 
who  should  rebel  against  the  authority  of  his  teacher,  because 
the  latter  insisted  that  the  rules  of  algebra  and  geometry  must 
be  obeyed?  Truth  is  true,  and  right  is  right,  and  the  business 
of  every  rational  being  is,  first  to  offer  his  own  loyal  submis- 
sion to  truth  and  right,  and  then,  as  far  as  propriety  admits, 
seek  to  persuade  his  neighbor  to  do  the  same.  Now  a  large 
number  of  us, — men, — ^are  officially  set  apart  to  the  business 
of  public  instruction ;  the  solemn  commission  of  Christ  is  in 
our  hands,  and  the  awful  vow  to  exercise  it  we  have  taken 
upon  our  soul&  And  shall  we  be  silent  when  we  see  women 
misled,  and  seduced  into  practices  which  will  stain  their  own 
bright  robes,  and  mar  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  human 
society?  This  is  no  question  of  dictation,  or  authority,  or 
liberty,  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  what  constitutes  true  female 
character;  and  who  is  the  true  friend  of  woman,  the  man  who 
flatters  her  to  her  ruin,  or  he  who  warns  to  save  ?  Be  assured. 
Christian  sisters,  the  woman  has  already  one  foot  on  the  slip- 
pery path  who  begins  to  talk  about  asserting  her  liberty  to  do, 
if  she  pkaacj  the  thing  that  is  foolish  and  wrong.  Eve  asserted 
her  liberty,  and  under  precisely  the  same  temptation  that 
assails  her  daughters  now, — the  ambition  to  exalt  herself,  that 
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is,  ^'ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  and  earth  and  Eve's  own  children  | 
have  groaned  in  consequence  for  six  thousand  years.  Have 
our  reformers  realized  how  exactly  they  are  playing  over  again 
tfcepartof  the  Serpent  and  his  victim  in  Eden?  "Ye shall 
be  as  gods,  to  know  good  and  evil."  That  is  the  temptation 
now,  "ye  shall  be  emancipated,"  and  obtain  your  "rights," 
and  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  act  for  yourselves  as  men  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  "know  good  and  evil"  Woman 
certainly  will  know  a  good  deal  of  evil  that  she  does  not  now, 
when  she  becomes  at  home  on  platform,  and  stump,  and  in 
court  room,  and  jury  box,  with  what  effect  on  her  womanhood, 
imagination  may  conceiva 

The  whole  movement  for  the  masculinization  of  woman 
bears  the  marks,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  of  a  hasty,  ill-con- 
sidered, popular  tide  of  feeling  and  practice  rather  than 
thought,  prompted  by  immediate  apparent  advantage,  and  the 
gush  of  pleasing  sentiment  In  seasons  of  religious  revival,  or 
when  distinctive  revival  hopes  rule  the  hour,  Christiana  come 
under  the  sway  of  feeling  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  that  so 
associated  with  the  thought,  and  perhaps  the  fact  of  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  scarcely  dare  to  hold  the  reins. 
To  yield  to  feeling  is  sweet  Error,  and  even  sin,  often  comes 
in,  introduced  by  that  which  is  innocent  and  fair.  But  in  the 
shadow  of  Flatterwell,  to  assail  poor  Parley,  lurked  an  hundred 
robbers. 

The  eagerness  of  some  men  to  call  out  the  "fairy  forms," 
and  "  sweet  voices"  of  the  "  sisters"  upon  the  religious  stage, 
has  been  called,  it  is  said,  on  the  highest  progressive  authority, 
an  "  aberration  of  amativenesa"  I  do  not  discuss  the  propriety 
of  the  term.  But  it  is  possible  that  if  the  psychology  of  the 
whole  movement  could  be  explored,  there  would  appear  more 
,to  move  to  pity  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 

A  late  writer  occupies  twelve  solid  pages  in  drawing  out  the 
single  idea  that  woman,  having  been  held  in  early  and  bar- 
barous times  substantially  as  a  slave,  had  gained  a  slowly 
expanding  liberty,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  and 
advancing  civilization,  until  the  present  hour.  Ergo,  she  must 
throw  off  restraint  more  and  more.  Were  the  ground  that  has 
been  entrenched  on  the  conservative  side,  to  be  traversed  by 
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our  opponents  with  the  same  freedom  and  license  of  motion 
displayed  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  a  small  library  would 
be  composed  of  the  books  that  should  be  written.  But  the 
answer  may  be  more  brief.  The  progress  of  Christian 
society  in  the  past  in  a  given  direction  does  not  prove*  that 
farther  progress  in  the  same  direction  is  required,  since  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  already  reached,  possibly  passed,  on  that 
line,  the  golden  mean  of  true  wisdom.  Thus  in  the  relation  of 
children  to  parents,  in  that  of  crime  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  that  of  subjects  to  government,  and  in  that  of  free 
thinking  to  intellectual  authority,  there  has  been  a  similar 
progress,  throughout  Christendom,  and  in  the  same  direction. 
Yet  most  men  would  agree  that  with  large  numbers  of  the 
human  race  at  least,  the  progress  in  these  cases  has  gone  quite 
far  enough,  sometimes  too  far.  So  I  think  it  is  with  the 
freedom  of  woman.  And  inasmuch  as  the  writer  in  question 
left  that  point  unguarded,  his  twelve  pages  were  not  of  material 
value. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  two  or  three  questions  of  my 
brethren  of  progressive  sympathies,  which  I  would  fain  hope 
might  be  considered  somewhat  thoughtfully. 

(1)  Do  you  believe  that  mere  virtue,  without  the  fine, 
choice  delicacy  and  modesty  that  makes  woman,  to  the  appre- 
hension of  every  true  man,  sacred,  is  sufficient  for  the  highest 
charm,  and  influence,  of  the  female  character? 

(2)  If  not,  do  you  believe  that  a  woman  can  play  the  part  of 
a  man  in  public,  through  her  lifetime,  and  retain  those  finer 
characteristics  above  named  ? 

(3)  And  do  you  believe  that  a  woman  can  be  taught  and 
induced  to  sacrifice  those  attributes  habitually,  on  the  religious 
stage,  for  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  them  in  other  than 
religious  fields  of  thought  and  action  7 

(4)  Do  you  think  that  religion  ought  on  any  pretense  of 
apparent  present  usefulness,  to  coarsen,  and  degrade,  and 
de^ce  the  finest,  and  most  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  capti- 
vating attributes  of  female  character? 

(5)  Do  you  believe  that  souls  will  be  saved,  in  the  end,  by 
such  a  course  ? 
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Abticle  Vm.— THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 

Thb  term  ^'  Eastern'*  as  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is,  primarily,  neither  geographical  nor  characteristic, 
but  historical.  Its  use  dates  back  to  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  it  was  applied  to  those  churches  that  existed 
within  the  borders  of  the  eastern  portion  of  that  empire,  and 
which  continued  to  exist  even  after  its  downfall  The  Eastern 
Church  then  includes  those  churches  that  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  churches  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  together 
with  those  that  have  become  connected  with  them. 

If  this  distinction  be  kept  in  mind,  much  of  the  vagueness 
that  has  gathered  around  the  term  will  be  dispelled.  That  it 
is  not  geographical  will  be  readily  seen,  for  two  of  its  largest 
divisions,  Russia  and  Abyssinia,  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  "East*'  Neither  is  it  characteristic  of  certain  peculiar 
qualities,  as  synonymous  with  Oriental,  for  in  modem  use 
Oriental  has  come  to  mean  Asiatic,  and  calls  to  mind  Persian, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  anything  but  Russian  or  Slavic  So,  too,  to 
call  it  the  Greek  Church,  as  is  often  done,  is  incorrect,  for  the 
Greeks  anathematize  the  Armenians,  Nestorians,  Jacobites, 
&C.,  and  no  statement  of  the  Eastern  Church  would  be  com- 
plete that  should  not  include  them. 

To  give  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  this  great  section  of 
the  Christian  Church,  in  its  extent,  and  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics, is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

I.  Its  extent : 

1.  Ancient;  2.  Modem. 

1.  Ancient ;  a.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  b. 
Outside  of  those  limits. 

0.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire. — The  only  defi- 
nite boundary  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  that  which  separated 
it  from  the  Western,  and  extended  from  the  junction  of  the 
Save  with  the  Danube,  directly  south  to  Barca  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa.  On  the  north,  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea 
formed  a  natural  boundary  which,  however,  was  overstepped 
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at  times,  if  not  by  actual  rale,  yet  by  iafluence,  so  that  the 
barbaric  tribes  along  their  shores  acknowledged  the  general 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  emperors.  On  the  east  the  boundary 
varied  very  greatly  at  different  times.  At  the  division  of  the 
empire,  it  extended  in  a  devious  line,  from  the  southeast 
extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  skirting  Lake  Van,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  provinces  of  Armenia 
!MAJor«  including  Greorgia,  Assyria  beyond  Arbela,  and  Meso- 
potamia to  the  Persian  Gulf,  acknowledged  at  different  times 
the  Soman  rule,  and  may  for  the  present  purpose  be  fairly 
included  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire.  On  the  south  the 
great  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  formed  another  natural 
boundary,  interrupted  only  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where 
Boman  power  was  recognized  as  far  as  Berenice  and  the  lesser 
Cataracts.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Eastern  Boman 
Empire  covered  almost  exactly  the  territory  at  present  under 
the  sway  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  including  Greece  and  excluding 
Arabia.  This  territory  was  divided  politically  into  six  dioceses, 
Bacia  (Eastern  Ulyricum),  Thrace,  Pontus,  Asia,  the  Orient, 
and  Egypt.  Dacia  and  Thrace  divided  the  European  portion. 
Dacia,  including  Greece  and  the  part  immediately  north,  as  far 
as  the  Danube,  and  Thrace  the  remainder,  to  the  Bosphorus. 
Pontus  embraced  the  upper  part  of  the  Asiatic  portion  north 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Gyzicus  on  the  Marmora  to  the  Euphrates, 
north  of  Edessa  (Oorfa).  Asia  took  in  southwest  Asia  Minor, 
west  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria.  The  Orient  covered  Syria, — 
including  Palestine, — and  Mesopotamia. 

To  Egypt  were  left  the  African  provinces.  These  political 
divisions  were  strictly  followed  in  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  each  diocese  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of 
an  exarch  or  archbishop,  who  had  under  him  the  metropolitans 
of  the  various  subdivisions.  Five  of  these  exarchs  became 
Patriarchs,  and  divided  among  themselves  the  various  dioceses. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  claimed  Dacia,  Thrace,  and 
Pontus.  To  the  Patriarch  of  Ephesus  was  given  Asia.  The 
Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  divided  the  Diocese  of 
the  Orient,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  Egypt  for  his 
portion.  Subsequently  the  Diocese  of  Asia  was  transferred  to 
or  amalgamated  by  Constantinople,  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Ephesus  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  metropolitan. 
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Of  these  four  Patriarchates,  that  of  Constantinople  with  its 
four  Dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Dacia,  was  the 
most  important,  not  simply  from  its  extent,  but  from  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  its  ecclesiastics. 

The  exarch  of  Pontus  resided  at  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
had  under  him  thirteen  metropolitans  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  bishops.  Among  the  metropolitans  were  those  of  Sebaste 
(Sivas),  Ancyra  (Angora),  Amasia,  Nicomidia,  and  Nicea: 
among  the  bishops,  those  of  Nyssa,  Nazianzum,  Trapezus 
(Trebizond),  Chalcedon,  and  Brusa.  Under  the  exarch  of 
Asia,  resident  at  Ephesus,  were  twelve  metropolitans  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  bishop&  Among  the  metropolitans 
were  those  of  Laodicea,  Sardis,  Rhodes,  Perga  in  Pamphylia, 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  Iconium ;  among  the  bishops,  those  of 
Pergamus,  Smyrna,  Ilium,  Troas,  Colossae,  Dorrylaeum,  Phila- 
delphia, Thyatira,  Halicanassus,  and  the  various  islands  of  the 
Cycladea 

Under  the  Exarch  of  Thrace,  resident  at  Heraclea,  were  five 
metropolitans  and  eighty-two  bishops.  Of  these,  few  were  of 
any  especial  note  except  the  Exarch  himself,  who  maintained 
the  high  though  merely  honorary  title  of  First,  of  the  Most 
Dlustrious,  and  Exarch  of  all  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  who 
held  the  privilege  of  consecrating  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  privilege  he  still  keeps,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Cesarea  being  next  in  position  to  him. 

Connected  with  this  diocese,  were  the  sees  of  Scythia  and 
the  barbaric  tribes,  which  acknowledged  Boman  supremacy. 
There  was  a  metropolitan  residing  at  Tomi  in  Little  Scythia, 
the  province  included  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube, 
where  it  flows  to  the  north,  and  five  bishops  in  the  Crimea, 
though  it  seems  impossible  to  locate  them  exactly. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Dacia  (Eastern  lUyricum),  under  the 
Exarch  of  Thessalonica,  there  were  eight  metropolitans  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bishops.  Among  the  metropolitans 
were  those  of  Larissa,  Corinth,  Dyrrhachium,  and  Sardica; 
among  the  bishops,  those  of  Cenchrea,  Athens,  Argos,  Lace- 
daemon,  Marathon,  Thebes,  and  Ithswja.  Total  number  of 
metropolitans  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  thirty- 
eight,  of  bishops,  seven  hundred  and  ten. 
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The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  covering  the  Diocese  of  the 
Orient,  with  the  exception  of  Jerasalem  and  a  few  sees  imme- 
diately in  its  vicinity. 

The  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  both  Exarch  and  Patriarch, 
had  under  him  twelve  metropolitans  and  one  hundred  and 
seven ty-six  bishops.  Among  the  metropolitans  were  those  of 
Tyre,  Damascus,  Tarsus,  Edessa,  Amida  (Diarbekir),  Seleucia, 
and  Salamis;  among  the  bishops,  those  of  Sidon,  Palmyra, 
Cbarran,  Mopsuestia,  and  Samosata 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
Monophysite  controversies,  there  was  formed  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  a  Monophysite  Church,  since  called  Jacobite^ 
which  had  its  Patriarchal  seat  at  Antioch,  though  the  Primate 
did  not  permanently  reside  there.  They  included  twenty 
metropolitans  and  one  hundred  and  three  bishops,  whose  sees 
covered  about  the  same  ground  as  those  of  the  orthodox 
Patriarchate. 

In  the  seventh  century,  in  consequence  of  the  Monothelite  con- 
troversy, a  Marontte  Church  was  formed  among  the  Christians 
of  Mt  Lebanon.  It  was  not  a  large  body,  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  drawn  into  communion  with  the  Church  of  Home. 
There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  bishoprickf. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  This  included  the  three 
metropolitans  of  Cesarea,  Scythopolis  (Bethshan),  and  Petra, 
with  thirty-six  bishops,  among  whom  were  those  of  Ascalon, 
Ghusa,  Hebron,  Nazareth,  and  Gadara. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  In  this  Patriarchate  the 
political  divisions  were  not  followed  in  the  establishment  of 
episcopal  sees,  and  there  were  no  metropolitans.  One  hundred 
and  four  bishops  are  enumerated,  among  them  those  of  Arsinoe, 
Damietta,  Memphis,  Pelusium,  Ptolemais,  and  Syene. 

b.  The  Eastern  Church  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  The  churches  outside  of  the  empire  were  all  con- 
nected, at  least  in  their  origin  with  some  one  of  the  Patriarchates 
within  the  Empire,  and  are  more  readily  understood  in  that 
connection. 

Churches  in  connection  with  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  Eussian,  Georgian,  and  Armenian :  the  first  two 
orthodox,  i.  e.,  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
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nople ;  the  third  schismatic.  Of  these,  the  last,  the  Armenian 
Church,  was  the  first  to  be  founded,  dating  back  to  the  year 
802,  when  the  first  bishop  was  consecrated  (there  were  converts 
as  early  as  250)»  and  was  the  first  to  embrace  the  whole  nation 
among  which  it  was  started.  The  successors  of  St  Gregory 
reigned  at  Etchmiadzine,  receiving  ordinations  from  the  Exarch 
of  Pontus,  until  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  Sassanidae,  when 
all  intercourse  with  Cesarea  was  forbidden.  In  consequence  of 
this  persecution  no  Armenian  prelates  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  as  the  Church  received  all  its  infor- 
mation of  that  Council  through  the  Jacobites  of  Mesopotamia, 
it  withdrew  from  the  orthodox  church.  Some  considerable 
disturbance  at  that  time  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  four 
rival  patriarchates,  but  these  were  afterward  all  subordinated 
to  the  Patriarch  Catholicos  of  Etchmiadzine.  The  Church  was 
a  large  and  important  one,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  definite 
statement  of  its  ancient  extent  or  numbera  That  extent  must 
have  been  great,  as  one  of  the  four  rival  patriarchs  established 
himself  at  Sis  in  Cilicia;  and  a  hint  of  the  number  of  their 
clei^y  would  be  gained  from  the  number  of  these  rivals. 

Next  in  age  to  the  Armenian  Church  is  the  Georgian,  which 
has  since  been  absorbed  into  the  Russian.  It  was  established 
on  a  firm  basis  in  the  fifth  century,  and  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constantinople  Patriarch,  though  it  was 
founded— as  was  also  the  Armenian  Church — ^by  missionaries 
from  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  In  the  ninth  century,  its  eccle- 
siastical body  included  the  Patriarch  Catholicos  of  Mtsk^tha 
and  all  Georgia,  with  eighteen  bishops ;  and  the  Catholicos  of 
Abkhasia  with  sixteen  bishop& 

The  Russian  Church  can  only  claim  a  mention  in  theaecount 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  Church.  As  early  as  891  there  was  a 
nominal  metropolitan  subordinate  to  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  conversion  of  Prince  Vladimir  in  992 
that  the  nation  became  Christian.  A  metropolitan  was  estab- 
lished at  Kiefi^,  and  presumably  bishops  were  appointed  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  as  fast  as  might  be,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  record  of  their  number  until  much  later.  Connected  witii 
the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and  acknowledging  its  Primate 
as  their  superior,  were  the  Churches  of  Abyssinia  and  Nubia. 
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The  ^'Catholic,  Metran,  or  Metropolitan  of  Abyssinia,  Axum 
or  Ethiopia"  (for  by  all  these  names  he  was  known),  had  seven 
bishops  nnder  him ;  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Nabia  had  three 
or  four. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  sections  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Boman  Empire,  is  the 
Catholicate  of  Chaldea,  which  may  be  considered  an  offshoot 
from  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  Its  Primate  resided  at  dif- 
ferent times  at  Magna  Seleucia,  Babylon,  Bagdad,  and  Mosul, 
and  the  extent  of  his  ecclesiastical  sway  can  hardly  be  better 
denoted  than  by  quoting  .from  Neale  the  entire  list  of  his 
provinces,  each  province  being  under  a  Metropolitan. 

Jundishapoor  (Khuzistan  in  Persia)  Nisibis;  Maisan  or 
Bassora;  Mosul  or  Adiabene;  Beth-Garma  in  Assyria; 
Elalachah  or  Zohab  (the  border  land  of  Persia  and  Media) ; 
Persia  (from  Van  to  Hormuz);  Meru  (in  Khorassan);  Herab; 
Arabia;  China  (probably  the  more  southern  portions); 
India  (including  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas?);  Armenia; 
Syria;  Bardaa  (the  province  of  Azerbigan  in  Persia);  Baia 
(the  Bhages  of  Tobit,  now  Bai,  near  Tehran)  and  Tabrestan 
(Ghilan  and  Mazanderan ;  Dailam  (on  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Caspian);  Samarcand;  Cashgar  and  Turkestan  (Independent 
Tartary);  Balkh;  Seistan;  Hamadan  (Media);  Chanbalek 
(Pekin) ;  Tanguth,  Chasemgara,  and  Nuacheta  (in  Tartary). 

There  were  thus  twenty -five  metropolitans,  and  how  many 
bishops  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
statement  that  has  been  made  that  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites 
surpassed  in  numbers  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  may  be  correct, 
and  certainly  of  these  two  the  Nestorians  or  Chaldeans  were 
the  most  numerous. 

2.  Modem  Extent  of  the  Eastern  Church. — In  the  amount  of  ter- 
ritory covered  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  extent 
of  the  modem  and  of  the  ancient  Eastern  Church.  What  was 
lo6t  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia  has  been  compensated  by  the 
spread  of  the  Bussian  Empire  through  Siberia  even  into 
America,  so  that  we  find  a  Bishop  of  the  Western  Continent  in 
direct  connection  with  the  successors  of  the  Byzantine  Patri- 
archa  The  geographical  boundaries  thus  include  the  empires 
of  Bussia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  Greece,  Abyssinia,  and  a  small 
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sectioD  of  the  western  coast  of  India,  together  with  a  few 
bishopricks  within  the  limits  of  Austria. 

With  regard  to  the  contents,  however,  of  this  vast  territory  a 
great  change  has  in  many  parts  taken  place.  A  large  number 
of  once  flourishing  metropolitan  sees  have  become  extinct, 
and  others  are  merely  nominal  While  on  the  other  band  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  new  ones  established.  So,  too,  a 
change  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  dififerent 
churches  to  each  other.  There  has  been  disintegration  rather 
than  centralization,  and  the  different  parts  have  drawn  asunder 
rather  than  together.  These  considerations  will  make  a  differ- 
ent division  better  adapted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  present  ex- 
tent of  this  great  section  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  we  will 
notice  first  those  churches  that  are  the  historical  descendants  of 
the  orthodox  ancient  church,  and  secondly  the  schismatical  or 
heretical  sects. 

1.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church. — After  the  fall  of  the  empire 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  remained  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  Eastern  orthodox  Christianity,  who  still  possessed  any 
real  power,  and  was  so  recognized  by  the  Turks.  As  such  he 
was  treated  with  great  consideration,  yet  be  was  after  all  subor- 
dinate to  the  Sultan,  and  any  appointments  he  might  make 
must  first  receive  the  Sultanas  approval.  This  was  especially 
galling  to  the  Russian  Church,  whose  Primate  received  ordina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Constantinople  Patriarch.  Accord- 
ingly about  a  century  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  its 
Patriarch  raised  the  Metropolitan  of  Eussia  to  the  Patriarchal 
dignity  and  thus  made  the  Bussian  Church  independent  The 
example  of  Bussia  was  followed  by  Greece  as  soon  as  she 
achieved  her  independence  of  Moslem  rule,  and  a  distinctive 
Greek  Church  of  Greece  was  formed.  Aside  from  these, 
various  sees  are  really  independent,  as  Cyprus,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
&c.,  but  for  the  present  purpose  they  may  be  classed  with 
Constantinople.  The  modern  orthodox  Greek  Church  there- 
fore is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts.  The  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  in  Greece,  and  in  Bussia. 

a.  The  Greek  Church  in  Turkey, — This  is  under  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  includes  as 
independent  sees,  the  Patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
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Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  the  Archbishopricks  of  Cypras, 
Servia,  Mt.  Sinai,  and  Montenegro,  and  the  Exarchate  of  Bul- 
garia. Though  so  wide  in  geographical  extent,  covering  nearly 
the  same  ground  as  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  number  of  sees  in 
actual  existence  has  diminished  very  greatly. 

In  the  diocese  of  Pontus,  instead  of  thirteen  Metropolitans 
and  one  hundred  and  eight  Bishops,  there  are  eleven  Metropoli- 
tans and  no  suffragans,  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Cesarea,  still  the 
Primate,  has  his  residence  at  Constantinople 

In  the  diocese  of  Ephesus,  instead  of  twelve  Metropolitans 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  Bishops,  there  are  twenty-one 
Metropolitans,  the  only  suffragans  being  three,  immediately 
under  the  Primate  of  Ephesus,  who  resides  at  Constantinople, 
as  does  also  the  Metropolitan  of  Koniah  (Iconium.)  In  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  covering  the  dioceses  of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  with 
the  exception  of  Greece,  instead  of  thirteen  Metropolitans  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  Bishops,  there  are  thirty -eight  Metro- 
politans and  fifty-four  suffragans.  This  includes  the  churches 
of  Austria  and  those  under  the  Exarch  of  Bulgaria,  of  which 
special  mention  should  be  made. 

The  Eastern  Church  has  three  strongholds  in  Austria ;  in 
Hungary,  where  the  Wallacks,  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Carlowitz,  are  to  a  man  orthodox  Greeks ;  in 
the  province  of  Levoff,  wrested  by  Austria  from  Bussia  in 
1772 ;  in  Dalmatia,  which  as  a  province  never  belonged  prop- 
erly to  the  Eastern  Church,  though  a  large  number  of  Greeks, 
about  80,000,  are  resident  in  it.  In  all  there  are  estimated  to 
be  about  2,800,000  orthodox  Greeks  in  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions: these  are  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  of  Bel- 
grade. 

After  Greece  had  freed  herself  from  subjection  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  had  established  her  own  national 
church,  the  Bulgarians,  who  were  gradually  rising  as  a  nation, 
desired  to  effect  the  same  freedom.  They  were  assisted  in  this 
by  the  influence  of  the  Russian  government,  which  hoped  thus 
to  bind  them  to  herself  and  to  secure  their  assistance  in  any  de- 
signs she  might  have  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire.  There  was  a 
long  struggle,  but  at  last  the  separation  was  effected,  and  a  dis- 
tinct Bulgarian  Church  was  recognized  by  the  Sublime  Porte, 
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whose  representative  was  the  Exiirch  of  Bulgaria,  resident  at 
Constantinople. 

The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  three  titular  Bishops  (un- 
known in  their  own  dioceses)  are  the  sole  modern  represents* 
tives  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  in  Egypt,  where,  formerly, 
besides  the  Primate,  there  were  one  hundred  and  four  suffragans. 
The  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  resident  at  Damascus  instead  of 
Antioch,  has  under  him  twelve  Metropolitans,  who  have  no 
suffragans,  as  successors  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
Bishops  of  the  ancient  church. 

In  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  there  are  now  six  metropol- 
itans and  seven  suffragans  against  thirteen  metropolitans  and 
thirty-nine  bishops  formerly.  The  Patriarch  resides  at  Con- 
stantinople The  independent  sees  of  Mt  Sinai  and  Montene- 
gro have  no  suffragans. 

The  Servian  Church  in  the  18th  century  included  under  the 
Metropolitan  primate  at  Ipeik  thirteen  suffragan  sees  in  Turkey 
and  seven  in  Germany.  According  to  a  later  arrangement  the 
metropolitan  resides  at  Belgrade  and  has  but  three  suffragans. 
Most  of  the  other  sees  however  continue  to  exist,  though  not 
in  connection  with  the  Servian  ChurcL  The  metropolitan  of 
the  independent  church  of  Cyprus  has  four  suffragan  bishops, 
instead  of  fifteen  as  formerly.     He  resides  at  Famagousta. 

In  this  enumemtion  no  individual  sees  have  been  named,  as 
they  are  almost  all  identical  with  the  prominent  ones  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Ancient  Church. 

ft.  The  Cheek  Church  in  Ch-eece, — The  following  propositions 
adopted  at  the  Synod  of  Nauplia  in  1888,  represent  the  consti- 
tion  of  this  Church. 

1.  The  Eastern,  orthodox  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Greece, 
which  spiritually  owns  no  Head,  but  the  Head  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  is  dependent  on  no  external 
authority ;  while  she  preserves  unshaken  dogmatic  unity  with 
all  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church,  which  pertains  to  the  Crown,  she 
acknowledges  the  king  of  Greece  as  her  Supreme  Head,  as  in 
nothing  contrary  to  the  Holy  Canons. 

2.  A  permanent  synod  shall  be  established,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  archbishops  and  bishops,  appointed  by  the  king;  to 
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be  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  after  the  model  of  the 
Bassian  Church. 

In  the  divisions  of  the  dioceses  ten  definitive  sees  were  ap- 
pointed, and  forty  provisional  sees,  which  it  was  intended  grad- 
ually to.  absorb  into  the  larger  sees.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  fully  carried  out  The  Synod  consists  of  a  President  and 
four  members,  who  must  be  bishops,  a  secretary,  a  royal  com- 
missioner, and  supernumerary  members. 

c  The  Oreek  Church  in  Russia. — ^During  the  invasion  of  the 
Tartars,  Keiff  was  destroyed,  and  the  metropolitans  removed 
their  seat  to  Vladimir,  and  again,  in  1820,  to  Moscow.  About 
150  years  after  the  independence  of  the  Church  was  allowed, 
Peter  the  Great,  disapproving  of  the  immense  power  of  the 
Patriarch,  effected  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
by  the  appointment,  in  1721,  of  a  Holy  Governing  Synod  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Patriarch.  This  Synod  is  the  supreme 
Church  authority,  and  consists  of  "  five  or  six  bishops,  one  or 
two  other  ecclesiastics  of  dignity,  and  several  laymen  as  officials, 
all  appointed  by  the  Emperor." 

There  are  four  sees  of  the  first  class,  under  the  metropolitans 
of  Keiff,  Novgorod,  St  Petersburgh,  and  Moscow,  the  first 
being  honorary  primate  of  all  the  Bussias.  There  are  seventeen 
sees  of  the  second  class,  including,  among  others,  those  of  As- 
trakhan, Tobolsk,  Irkoutsk,  Kherson,  and  the  Tauride,  and 
Lithuania. 

In  the  third  class  are  thirty-one  sees,  prominent  among  which 
may  be  noticed  Smolensk,  Archangel,  and  that  of  Sitka,  Kams- 
katka,  the  Aleoutines  and  Bussian  America.  There  are  also 
ten  vicariates  of  the  fourth  class. 

In  1788,  the  Catholicos  of  Mtskdtha,  of  Georgia,  became  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Gtoveming  Synod,  and  in  1801  Georgia 
was  added  to  Bussia,  sint^e  which  time  its  Church  has  been  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  Bussia,  though  it  has  maintained  its  own 
national  synod.  Its  Metropolitan,  Exarch  of  all  Georgia  (ex- 
officio  member  of  the  Holy  (Governing  Synod),  resides  at  Tiflis, 
and  has  under  him  four  suffragan  bishops. 

2.  Churches  not  in  communion  with  the  Oreek  Church. — ^These 
are  four  in  number  and  are  directly  descended  from  the  hereti- 
cal sects  that  separated  from  the  orthodox  Church  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  Nestoriau  and  MoDopbysite  controversies  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

(1.)  The  Armenians  form  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
these  Churches  in  their  modern' extent  They  have  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  Turkish  Empire,  through  Persia,  Bussia, 
and  India.  They  have  not  been,  however,  influenced  in  this 
by  religious  zeal  as  were  the  Chaldean  Nestoriaus,  but  by  desire 
for  trade ;  hence,  though  they  carry  their  own  Church  rites 
with  them  wherever  they  go,  they  do  not  gain  large  additions 
to  their  Church. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  monastery  of  Etchmiadzine, 
the  seat  of  the  Armenian  Catholicos,  was  annexed  to  Russia, 
and  soon  after  a  new  arrangement  of  sees  was  effected,  or  if  not 
an  entirely  new  arrangement,  still  a  more  perfect  ona  This, 
however,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  it  brings  very  unequal 
portions  to  the  different  primates,  as  for  example  the  bishop  of 
Eats  is  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  his  superior  at  Con- 
stantinople, while  he  is  only  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  Etch- 
miadzine. 

There  are  five  nominal  Patriarchs. 

I.  The  Patriarch  Catholicos  of  Etchmiadzine,  who  is  supreme 
head  of  the  Armenian  Church.  His  Episcopal  Court  includes 
twelve  archbishops  and  bishops  and  forty  archimandrites  or  ab- 
botts  of  monasteries.  He  has  also  in  immediate  dependence 
upon  him  five  archbishops  and  eight  bishops  in  Bussia,  and  two 
archbishops  and  three  bishops  in  Persia. 

IL  The  Patriarch  of  Akhtemar,  an  island  in  Lake  Van  ;  he 
however,  is  merely  nominal  Patriarch  and  has  only  the  author- 
ity of  a  suffragan  bishop. 

III.  The  Patriarch  of  Sis  in  Cilicia,  of  the  same  position  as 
the  one  just  mentioned. 

IV.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  in  his  own  diocese, 
Palestine  and  Cyprus,  is  dependent  on  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

V.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Turkish  government  as  head  of  all  the  Armenians  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  a  general  dependence  upon  the  Patriarch 
Catholicos  being  however  recognized.  He  has  under  him  eigh- 
teen archbishops  and  twenty-six  bishops,  covering  in  general 
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the  same  territory  as  the  Greek  Church,  and  many  of  the  sees 
being  the  same,  the  preponderance  being,  however,  in  the  east- 
em  rather  than  in  the  western  sections  of  the  empire. 

(2.)  The  CJopts,  including  the  Abyssinians.  The  Patriarch 
resides  at  Cairo,  and  claims  authority  over  thirteen  Episcopal 
sees,  two  more  than  existed  in  the  17th  century.  The  last  ad- 
dition was  the  Bishoprick  of  Khartown,  so  that  the  old  Nubian 
Church,  extinct  during  the  middle  ages,  has  been  revived. 
There  is  no  list  of  the  sees  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 

(8.)  The  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  have  dimin- 
ished greatly  in  numbers  since  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
and  now  five  metropolitans  take  the  place  of  the  twenty  metro- 
politans and  one  hundred  and  three  bishops  of  the  Ancient 
Church.  The  Primate  still  calls  himself  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
but  resides  at  Diarbekir. 

With  the  Jacobite  and  Coptic  Churches  are  now  connected 
the  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  who 
were  formerly  connected  with  the  Nestorians.  Unable  at  one 
time  to  procure  a  bishop  from  Babylon,  they  turned,  and  now 
receive  their  prelates,  sometimes  from  Alexandria,  sometimes 
from  Diarbekir. 

(4.)  The  Nestorians  have  also  diminished  in  numbers  very 
much.  After  the  conquest  of  Hulaka  Khan,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, their  widely  extended  Catholicate  was  greatly  abridged, 
and  they  are  confined  principally  to  Persia.  Their  ecclesias- 
tical body  consists  of  the  Patriarch,  with  two  metropolitans,  and 
thirteen  bishops. 

These  include  all  that  properly  belong  within  the  Eastern 
Church,  yet,  as  the  term  is  frequently  used  to  denote  simple  geo- 
graphical extent,  it  practically  includes  a  number  of  other 
churches  in  connection  with  the  Roman  See  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  the  Maronite  Church,  which  still  holds  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  comm  union.  There  are  also  United- Arn:  enian, 
Jacobite,  Coptic,  and  Nestorian  Churches,  so-called,  as  united  to 
the  Roman  Church.  The  United  Armenian  Church  has 
recently  experienced  a  schism  on  the  question  of  papal  author- 
ity and  infallibility.  The  United  Nestorians  are  properly 
called  Chaldee  Christians  and  outnumber  the  members  of  the 
old  church. 
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The  United  Greeks,  or  Uniats,  principally  resident  in  Poland, 
drawn   off  to  tbe  Romish  Church  in  the  16th  century,  have 
gradually  lost  their  original  power  and  returned  to  the  Russian* 
Church.     They  spread  through  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  &c.,  and 
number  several  millions. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  Eastern  Church, 

1.   Obthodox  Gbbsk  Ohuboh. 

In  Turkey,  induding  iluBtriA,  2,800,000,         -         -        15,020,000 
Greece,  ....  750,000(?) 

RoBBia,        .....        60,000,000 

Total  65,770,000 

3.     OTHXB  CHUBOHn. 

Anneniaiifl,  -  -         3,760,000 

Jacobites,        -  -  -  30,000(?) 

Copts  aad  Abyssinians,  -  -         4,500,000 

Christians  of  St  Thomas,  -  300,000 

Kestoriaos,  -  -  -  70,000 

7,660,000 

Total,  73,320,000 

In  communion  with  the  Romish  Church :  The  United  Nes- 
torians  number  about  90,000 ;  the  Copts  13,000 ;  the  Maro- 
nites  200,000 ;  96,000  are  claimed  in  India.  Of  the  Arme- 
nians and  Uniats  no  statistics  are  at  hand 

With  regard  to  this  comparison  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  Eastern  Church,  a  few  things  are  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of  bishopricks.  This« 
however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  all  that  might  be  inferred 
from  it.  In  the  ancient  Church  these  were  far  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than  in  the  mod- 
ern. There  was  scarcely  a  prominent  town  in  the  diocese  of 
Asia  that  was  not  an  Episcopal  See,  and  so  to  a  more  limited 
degree  in  the  other  dioceses.  These  smaller  bishops,  char  epis- 
copoit  gradually  yielded  to  the  metropolitans,  and  in  the  mod- 
em Church  there  is  the  opposite  extreme,  as  in  the  te^toiy 
covered  by  the  old  diocese  of  Pontus,  where  there  are  eleven 
JUetropolitanSj  and  not  a  single  sufiragan  bishop,  nence,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  because  in  a  certain  section  there  are 
few  prelates  there  are  therefore  few  churches.  The  metropoli- 
tan of  Bukharest  has  no  immediate  suffragans,  yet  in  that  city 
alone  there  are  860  churches  or  oratories. 
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2.  The  covering  of  the  same  territory  by  several  diflferent 
churches.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
Greek,  Armenian,  Jacobite,  and  Catholic  ecclesiastics  will  often 
be  foand  in  the  same  city.  Hence,  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
Christian  population  of  any  section,  all  the  different  commun- 
ions must  be  taken  into  the  account  The  case  was  far  differ- 
ent in  the  ancient  Church.  Then  orthodox  and  schismatics 
could  not  live  side  by  side,  nor  could  schismatics  mingle  with 
each  other,  and  the  number  of  any  one  faith  was  the  number 
of  the  Christian  population. 

5.  The  devastation  of  many  parts  of  the  country,  consequent 
on  the  tyrannous  rule  of  the  Moslem  government  This  has  had 
an  effect  upon  the  extent  of  the  Church  in  two  ways.  By  actu- 
ally diminishing  the  population.  Large  sections  of  country  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  were  without  doubt  thickly  settled  are  now 
deserted,  partly  because  the  natural  increase  is  stunted,  and 
partly  because  of  the  emigration  which  invariably  follows  mis- 
rule. It  has  also  affected  the  extent  of  the  Church  by  prevent- 
ing its  growth  from  outside  additions.  A  community  that^  lives 
merely  upon  itself  invariably  deteriorates.  This  is  seen  by 
comparing  the  churches  of  Asiatic  Turkey  with  those  of  Rus- 
sia, and  certain  parts  of  European  Turkey,  where  the  Moslem 
pressure  has  not  been  as  great  in  that  regard.  That  the  Church 
has  been  diminished  to  any  great  extent  by  defections  to  Islam- 
ism  is  not  true,  except  in  some  sections  of  European  Turkey. 

4  The  actual  crushing  out  of  certain  churches,  notably  those 
of  the  Catholicate  of  Chaldea,  by  the  conquests  of  Hulaka 
Khan,  which  reduced  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  all 
the  churches  to  the  smallest  and  weakeat 

6.  The  great  impulse  given  to  Eastern  Christianity  by  the 
conversion  of  Prince  Vladimir,  resulting  in  the  addition  of  a 
great  and  widely  extending  empire,  in  the  infusion  of  new  life 
and  vigor  into  what  had  largely  lost  its  vitality,  and  the  encour- 
agement to  that  missionary  effort  which  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  any  church.  Other  points  might  be  noted,  but  they 
belong  rather  to  the  characterstics  than  to  the  extent  of  the 
Church. 

n.  Distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Eastern  Church. — 
To  give  these  in  a  general  way  is  necessarily  a  task  of  great 
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difficulty,  for  what  can  there  be  in  common  between  Abyssinia 
and  Bussia,  Servia  and  Malabar.  Tet  no  one  can  follow  the 
course  of  this  great  portion  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  study  it 
as  it  now  is,  without  feeling  that  somewhere,  hidden  deep  per- 
haps under  the  rubbish  of  successire  contests,  religious,  social, 
and  political,  there  may  still  be  found  the  bonds  that  united 
the  various  portions  to  the  original  center,  and  which,  if  brought 
to  light,  shall  still  draw  the  same  portions  into  one  whole. 

Of  the  many  characteristics  that  might  be  suggested  as  dis- 
tinguishing various  sections  of  the  Eastern  Church,  there  are 
three  that  stand  out  so  prominently,  and  apply  so  universally, 
that  they  deserve  especial  notica  These  are,  first,  a  spirit  of 
subtle,  speculative  thought;  second,  a  spirit  of  persistency  or 
conservatism  operating  favorably  to  prevent  defection,  and  un- 
favorably to  prevent  growth ;  and  third,  a  spirit  of  nationalism, 
effecting  a  most  perfect  blending  of  Church  and  State,  but 
resulting  in  a  disintegration  of  the  Church.  These  are  all 
deeply  inwrought  into  the  very  nature  of  the  different  races 
connected  with  the  Eastern  Church,  and  are  indicated  more  by 
the  general  history  of  that  Church  than  by  any  particular  con- 
dition whether  in  modern  or  ancient  times. 

That  history  is  topical  rather  than  chronological,  and  accord- 
ing as  one  characteristic  or  another  is  taken  will  the  point  of 
view  be  changed.  There  are,  however,  two  facts  that  must  ever 
be  kept  in  mind,  as  two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
development  of  Eastern  Christianity.  The  paganizing  element 
introduced  by  Constantine  and  the  rise  of  IslamisnL  These 
were  both  of  them  somewhat  vague  in  their  influence,  yet  very 
potent  Operating  in  diffiarent  lines  they  wrought  some  good 
and  some  evil.  The  culture  of  pagan  learning  was  overbal- 
anced by  the  laxity  of  pagan  morals.  The  Puritan  rebuke  of 
Moslem  Monotheism  was  forgotten  in  the  ferocity  of  Moslem 
tyranny.  While  the  one  lowered  the  tone  of  Christian  life,  the 
other  served  as  a  weight  to  prevent  its  rising  again. 

1.  The  spirit  of  subtle,  speculative  thought  This  has  been 
characteristic  of  Greeks  and  Orientals  through  all  time.  It  is 
an  earnest  searching  after  the  deep  things,  an  effort  of  the  mind 
to  get  away  from  the  ordinary  bounds  of  nature.  It  is  not  the 
hair-splitting  acumen  of  the  schoolmen,  though  there  was  much 
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that  was  as  childish  as  the  worst  of  that  It  was  more  geniali 
more  suited  to  the  open  public  life  of  the  East.  Its  discus- 
sions were  not  confined  to  the  cloister,  but  were  held  in  the 
market  places,  in  baths,  wherever  men  met  in  friendly  con- 
course. It  was  on  the  Areopagus,  in  full  view  of  all  Athens, 
that  Paul  addressed  those  who  came  out  of  mere  curiosity  to 
hear  or  see  some  new  thing,  and  stayed,  because  the  apostle 
struck  the  key  note  of  their  own  philosophical  inquiries.  It  was 
the  genius  of  Plato  rather  than  that  of  Aristotle  that  pervaded 
the  Christianity  of  the  East  This  is  seen  in  the  questions  that 
arose  for  discussion.  Even  within  the  time  of  John,  we  find 
the  Church  of  Ephesus  speculating  about  the  Word,  that  mys- 
terious Logos  of  God.  So  later  on,  G-nosticism  and  Manichae- 
ism  sprang  up  with  their  weird  accounts  of  the  Demiui*ge,  and 
the  eternal  conflict  between  good  and  evil  As  the  good  became 
triumphant,  and .  there  were  no  more  persecutions  to  bring  the 
evil  so  prominently  before  men^s  minds,  thought  turned  for 
some  new  difficulty  and  met  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Im- 
mediately the  whole  expanse  was  aflama  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  even  the  newly  initiated  Constantinople,  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  an  *'  iota,"  and  that  an  iota  which  stood 
not  alone  but  in  a  diphthong.  So  it  seems  to  many,  yet  it  was 
far  more  than  that,  as  is  conceded  by  the  great  importance  still 
attached  to  that  controversey.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the 
truth  itself  was  peculiar  as  that  its  apprehension  by  a  whole 
people  was  peculiar.  Of  what  other  region  in  the  world  could 
Gregory  of  Nyssa's  famous  description  be  true  even  in  carica- 
ture. So  again,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  settled, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  became  the  all-absorbing 
theme.  Here  too  the  discussion  hung  on  a  single  letter.  All 
would  admit  the  /k,  but  all  would  not  admit  the  er,  and  con- 
tests unsurpassed  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  bitterness  and 
baneful  result  waged  around  those  two  prepositions.  These 
two  instances  so  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  Church  indi- 
cate very  clearly  the  union  of  closest  subtlety  with  loftiest, 
speculation,  and  that  too  among  the  masses,  not  merely  among 
their  teachers.  An  interesting  proof  of  the  wide-spread  passion 
for  the  profoundest  theological  discussions  is  seen  in  the  part 
that  the  Emperors  took  in  the  different  controversies.     Con- 
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stantine,  Basilicas,  Zeno,  Justinian,  are  known  as  much  or 
more  in  connection  with  Councils  and  Church  decrees  as  in 
matters  of  political  interest.  This  would  have  been  impossible 
where  the  laity  felt  that  they  had  no  right  to  their  opinion  on 
doctrine,  or  ability  to  discuss.  So  too  with  regard  to  the  Coun- 
cils. The  seven  Ecumenical  Councils  were  all  really  Eastern, 
called  by  Eastern  Emperors,  composed  principally  of  Eastern 
ecclesiastics,  with  relation  to  Eastern  questions,  and  represent- 
ing Eastern  peoplea  This  representative  character  is  one  of 
their  most  distinguishing  features.  The  monks  of  Nitria,  the 
populace  of  Alexandria,  the  mob  of  Constantinople,  were  as 
really  present  in  them  as  are  the  American  citizens  in  their  leg- 
islative halls  to-day.  Hence  the  separation  of  the  Nestorians, 
Monophysites,  and  Monothelites.  These  schisms  were  not  the 
result  merely  of  a  blind  following  a  favorite  teacher,  though  the 
personal  regard  for  Nestorius,  and  the  personal  influence  of  Cyril 
had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  controversies.  The  common 
people,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  artisans,  discussed  and  decided 
questions  that  had  puzzled  the  deepest  theologian.  After  the 
close  of  the  Monophysite  and  Monothelite  controversies,  this 
speculative  discussion  ceased  to  be  particularly  noticeable,  but 
it  was  due  more  to  outward  pressure  forbidding  its  develop- 
ment than  to  any  lack  of  tendency  of  thought  itself  in  that 
direction.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  late  Byzantine  Emperors, 
which  forbade  any  departure  from  customary  belief,  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  free  independent  thinking,  and  under  the 
iron  rule  of  the  Moslem,  the  principal  object  of  life  was  the 
obtaining  of  a  daily  sustenance.  Enforced  hunger  and  naked- 
ness are  incompatible  with  much  intellectual  activity.  Yet 
even  now  the  same  tendency  is  seen.  The  Abyssinians  are 
said  to  be  still  discussing  seventy  different  forms  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  no  political  harangue  or 
social  gossip  is  so  attractive  to  the  crowds  in  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople to-day  as  a  discussion  between  Greek,  Armenian, 
Protestant,  and  Jew.  The  shopkeepers  of  the  interior  cities, 
the  muleteers  of  the  desert,  will  roll  off  the  phrases  of  the 
Nicene  creed  and  discuss  them  with  eager  avidity. 

2.  A  second  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Church 
in  all  its  parts,  is  the  conservatism  it  manifests.    It  is  said  that 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church  never  changes,  yet  there  are  many 
doctrines  now  received  by  it  that  were  either  unknown  to  the 
early  Latin  Fathers  or  else  strenuously  opposed  by  them.  The 
prcx>f  of  this  is  seen  in  the  practical  displacement  of  older  by 
later  creeds:  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  creed  while  theo- 
retically acknowledged  has  really  had  to  give  way  to  the 
Tridentine  confession.  Not  so  in  the  east  Every  theological 
dogma  must  prove  itself  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  early 
declarations  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  modern  belief 
includes  many  articles  unknown  to  the  ancient,  yet  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  that  ancient  belief  they 
will  be  discarded,  except  where  political  or  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion steps  in  with  its  objections.  This  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  character  of  all  Eastern  races,  whether  Christian  or 
not.  That  their  fathers  have  done  a  thing  is  of  itself  sufficient 
reason  for  their  doing  the  same,  and  he  who  travels  through 
the  Levant  to-day  will  see  the  same  style  of  life,  that  obtained 
in  the  days  of  Roman  and  Greek  rule.  This  has  doubtless 
been  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  same  causes  that 
checked  the  outflow  of  religious  and  philosophical  speculation, 
namely,  the  tyranny  and  misrule  both  of  Byzantines  and 
Moslems,  yet  there  is  underlying  that  a  spirit  of  persistent 
conservatism  that  thinks  the  old  better  than  the  new,  and 
dreads  any  changa  The  consequences  of  this  spirit  have  been 
both  advantageous  and  deleterious,  as  conservatism  is  always, 
at  the  same  time,  a  preventive  of  defection,  and  wild  wander- 
ing, and  a  hindrance  to  growth  and  development  This  con- 
serving element  in  the  Eastern  Church  is  seen  most  markedly 
in  the  history  of  its  doctrine. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  this  tendency  was 
entirely  opposite  to  and  inconsistent  with  the  tendency  to  high 
abstract  speculation,  yet  we  find  them  side  by  side.  There  is 
no  section  of  the  world  where  so  many  startling  theories  upon 
every  subject  connected  with  the  supernatural  have  been 
broached,  none  where  there  have  been  such  violent  contro- 
versies, extending  even  to  riot  and  bloodshed,  yet  none  where 
through  it  all  there  has  been  such  an  undercurrent  of  conser- 
vative thought  that  has  in  every  case  gained  the  mastery, 
carrying  along  with  it  whatever  was  kindred  to  it,  wrecking 
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whatever  was  opposed.  As  we  read  of  the  turbulent  proceed- 
ings of  those  early  councils,  when  argument  was  drowned  by 
shouts  of  applause  or  imprecation,  it  seems  strange  that  any 
good  could  have  come  from  them,  still  less  any  influence  to 
preserve  that  which  was  time-honored.  No  mob  of  the  Paris 
commune  was  more  bitter  than  the  crowd  that  followed  Peter 
the  Eeader  to  the  murder  of  Hypatia,  yet  the  same  elements 
were  employed  in  the  cause  of  religious  purity  of  doctrine. 
There  is  ever  a  curious  mingling  and  union  of  the  extremes  of 
radicalism  and  conservatism.  It  is  not  the  eflfervescent  who 
have  effected  the  greatest  changes  in  the  world^s  history, 
whether  in  thought  or  action.  It  is  the  cool,  quiet,  reflective, 
independent  class,  midway  between  these  extremes.  Fickle- 
ness is  ever  allied  with  obstinacy,  and  he  who  changes  his 
mind  twenty  times  a  day,  if  perchance  he  gets  it  fixed  on  some 
one  thing  definitely,  will  hold  to  it  for  a  year,  against  all  attempts 
to  dislodge  it  Thus  the  Orientals,  unstable  in  everything  else, 
so  variable  that  no  one  will  place  implicit  reliance  upon  them, 
became  in  religion  the  conservators  of  true  doctrine  and  belief. 
Wave  after  wave  of  heresy  rolled  over  them,  carrying  ofl^  here 
and  there  a  comparatively  small  portion,  but  leaving  the  mass 
unchanged,  and  the  constant  fight  with  difierent  influences,  while 
it  checked  life,  only  molded  the  doctrine  more  firmly.  So  of  the 
efiect  of  the  paganizing  element  and  of  the  contact  with  Islamism. 
They  served  indeed  to  almost  destroy  religious  life,  cut  at  the 
very  roots  of  growth,  by  hindering  and  discouraging  missionary 
work,  yet  made  them  cling  all  the  closer  to  the  forms  of  their 
belief,  and  the  bare  statement  of  doctrine  was  thus  preserved 
almost  intact  The  result  is,  that  as  far  as  creeds  and  confes- 
sions are  concerned,  the  Churches  of  the  East  are  to-day  almost 
exactly  where  they  were  fourteen  centuries  ago.  The  query 
then  comes  naturally,  if  this  is  so,  why  are  they  not  on  a  par 
with  the  Protestant  Churches,  who  claim  to  have  gone  back, 
overleaping  the  erroneous  accretions  of  the  Romish  Church,  to 
those  very  creeds  and  confessions.  The  answer  lies  partly  in 
the  fact  that  these  doctrines  are  mere  dogmas  with  little  or  no 
spiritual  life,  but  still  more  in  the  fact,  that  however  much  it 
may  be  claimed,  Protestant  Churches  have  not  gone  back,  to 
those  old  creeds  and  confessions.     They  have  taken  them  up 
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and  with  all  the  light  of  these  centuries  turned  upon  them 
have  read  in  them  true  statements  of  Christian  belief.  But 
those  statements  as  read  by  them  are  very  different  from  those 
which  are  read  in  the  same  creeds  by  the  priests  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  It  is  like  the  difference  between  looking  at  a  planet 
through  an  opera  glass  and  through  a  great  telescope.  Thus 
we  see  that  while  this  spirit  of  conservatism  or  persistency, 
operated  to  preserve  the  faith  in  its  purity  against  the  storms 
that  threatened  it,  it  also  operated  to  prevent  its  normal  devel- 
opment Christianity  as  a  system  of  belief  is  a  very  different 
thing  now  from  what  it  was  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 
Not  that  its  essential  character  has  changed,  but  man's  appre- 
hension of  it  has,  and  statements  and  forms  that  were  accurate 
and  complete  then,  are  now  accurate  perhaps,  but  very  incom- 
plete. This  is  the  theory  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  Eastern  Church, 
however,  has  always  held  that  what  has  been  once  correctly 
stated,  is  so  stated  for  all  time,  that  no  further  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  it,  that  as  it  stood  so  it  must  ever  stand.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  all  truth  was  known  then,  that  would  preclude 
many  dogmas  of  the  present  time,  but  merely  that  in  regard  to 
any  subject,  that  was  once  fully  delivered  upon,  there  can  be 
no  change,  that  statement  must  ever  remain  the  same. 

3.  The  spirit  of  nationalism, — ^To  understand  this,  the  whole 
rise  and  development  of  the  church  polity  of  the  east  must  be 
kept  in  mind ; — the  gradual  elevation  of  a  presbyter  into  a 
bishop ;  the  connection  of  churches,  and  the  according  to  the 
bishop  of  one  church  a  sort  of  primacy  among  those  of  the 
other  churches ;  the  revenue  paid  to  the  apostolic  sees,  and  the 
gradual  assumption  of  superior  rights  by  those ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  system,  and  the  patriarchates;  the 
concentration  of  extraordinary  powers  in  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  under  the  influence  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
opposition  from  Alexandria  and  Antioch ;  the  long  struggle 
with  Some ;  the  subordination  of  the  Patriarch  to  the  Sultan, 
and  the  subsequent  separation  of  various  sees,  impatient  of  the 
powerful  influence  exercised  by  the  Moslems  in  the  nomination 
and  appointment  of  prelates.  This  in  the  orthodox  church. 
With  regard  to  the  separated  churches  it  was  much  the  same. 
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though  in  general  in  a  more  limited  degree :  the  Prinaate  of 
the  Catholicate  of  Chaldea  exerted  an  almost  imperial  power 
over  the  remotest  sees  of  his  vast  jurisdiction,  requiring  from 
all  his  prelates  that  they  should  either  present  themselves  before 
him  at  certain  definite  seasons  to  make  confession  of  their  faith, 
or  if  too  far  removed  to  come  in  person,  that  they  should  send 
a  written  statement 

Thus  everywhere  we  see  the  churches  of  a  certain  section  of 
country  gathering  around  their  chief  bishop,  and  forming  with 
him  as  their  ruler  a  sort  of  spiritual  kingdom.  To  him  they 
looked  for  protection  and  assistance,  and  him  they  in  turn 
were  bound  to  support  and  maintain  in  all  his  rights.  He  in 
turn  transferred  his  allegiance  to  his  metropolitan,  and  the 
metropolitans  with  their  retinue  of  bishops  gathered  in  the 
court  of  the  patriarch.  As  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  were 
made  coincident  with  the  political,  this  ecclesiastical  became 
still  more  markedly  a  territorial  unity,  and  to  churchly  interest 
became  added  more  definitely  an  interest  of  country,  a  germ  of 
patriotism.  Egypt  and  Syria,  proud  of  their  respective  schools 
at  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  would  yield  neither  to  the  other, 
and  both  resented  any  claim  to  superiority  by  the  fledgeling  at 
Constantinople.  So,  too,  the  Primate  of  Ephesus,  with  his 
ecclesiastical  court  far  outnumbering  those  of  his  brethren, 
demanded  an  honorable  place,  and  the  Patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem gloried  in  his  own  position  as  the  birthplace  of  Christi- 
anity. Thus  there  were  five  separate  sections  of  the  empire, 
each  preserving  its  own  integrity,  and  jealous  of  any  encroach- 
ments upon  its  rights  or  fame.  One  of  these,  the  Patriarchate 
of  Ephesus,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  increasing  power  of 
Constantinople,  but  the  others  held  their  own,  until  Constanti- 
nople itself  was  too  much  weakened  to  attempt  further  encroach- 
ments, indeed  had  to  submit  to  divisions  in  her  own  domain.  It 
followed  that  in  the  East  a  Papacy  was  an  impossibility,  each 
section  being  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  such  supremacy  on 
the  part  of  any  other,  but  it  also  followed  that  the  personal 
attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  sees  was  still  greater. 
Obedience  and  loyalty  became  not  so  much  a  matter  of  sub- 
mission as  of  preferenca  Hence  whenever  an  ecclesiastic  was 
charged  with  heresy  and  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
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his  flock  proudly  and  gladly  gathered  around  him  and  formed 
a  church  of  their  own,  replying  to  anathema  with  counter- 
anathema,  and  stoutly  claiming  that  they  had  not  separated 
from  the  others,  bat  the  others  from  them. 

Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  imperial  power  in  Constan- 
tinople, the  Eastern  escaped  to  a  great  degree  the  secularization 
that  affected  the  Western  Church.  The  patriarchs,  though 
often  exerting  a  very  great  influence,  never  really  attained  to 
temporal  power:  they  continued  to  be  strictly  prelates^  not 
princes.  As  the  government  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
emperors  into  those  of  the  sultans,  this  relation  continued  in 
the  main.  The  civil  rule  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems, 
but  the  church  ofiGicials  were  recognized  as  the  leaders  and 
protectors  of  their  flocks,  and  to  them  their  people  must  look 
in  any  case  of  difficulty  with  the  civil  officers.  The  Turks 
recognized  no  distinction  of  races,  but  only  of  religions.  As  it 
made  no  difference  whether  a  man  was  Turk,  Tartar,  Persian, 
Arab,  or  Egyptian,  so  long  as  he  was  an  orthodox  Moslem,  so 
they  made  no  inquiries  as  to  whether  a  man  was  Slav  or  Greek, 
Syrian  or  Russian;  if  he  professed  the  Greek  religion,  and 
worshipped  at  the  Greek  church,  he  was,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  a  Ghreek,  and  through  the  Greek  Patriarch  he  must 
make  his  appeal  to,  or  gain  his  decision  from,  the  government 
So  of  the  Armenians,  Jacobites,  &c.  No  matter  what  blood 
flowed  in  their  veins,  or  what  the  physical  features,  or  language, 
those  who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one  finger  were 
lumped  together  as  were  those  who  made  it  with  two,  or  with 
three.  A  great  impulse  was  thus  given  to  this  tendency  that 
had  been  growing  up  during  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church. 
Each  church  became  a  nation,  and  the  bishop  became  its  vir- 
tual ruler.  To  leave  the  Church  was  to  leave  the  nation,  and 
every  heretic  was  also  a  traitor. 

The  patriarchs  resident  at  Constantinople  were  from  the 
very  fact  of  that  residence  recognized  by  the  Sublime  Porte  as 
the  representatives  of  all  the  churches  of  their  communion 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  whether  under  their  imme- 
diate ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  not.  Thus  the  Armenian 
Patriai-ch  of  Constantinople  became  the  head  of  the  Armenian 
nation,  and  the  Greek  patriarch  the  head  of  the  Greek  nation, 
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which  was  considered  to  include  all  in  communion  with  him, 
whether  Greeks,  Slavp,  Bussians,  or  anything  else.  Hence 
very  possibly  the  immediate  origin  of  the  term  "  Greek  Church" 
as  including  these  various  races.  The  power  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  rapidly  declined,  until 
at  last  their  positions  became  merely  nominal,  and  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  remained  the  only  really  important 
primate  of  the  orthodox  Church.  Gradually,  as  corruption 
became  prevalent,  the  respect  for  his  office  declined,  and  with 
it  his  power.  This  national  feeling  came  again  more  promi- 
nently to  view.  Russia,  as  has  been  said,  withdrew  and  formed 
her  own  church.  Servia  had  never  been  in  strict  subordina- 
tion, and  early  boldly  declared  her  independence.  So  with  the 
Bishops  of  Cyprus,  Mt  Sinai,  Montenegro.  All  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  Mt  Sinai,  and  possibly  Cyprus,  forming  vir- 
tually distinct  nation&  When  Greece  secured  her  independence 
of  the  Sultan,  she  too  must  be  free  from  the  Sultan's  Patriarch 
and  have  her  own  strictly  national  church.  So  again  morc 
recently  with  the  Bulgarians.  The  result  is,  that  the  Greek 
Church,  as  it  is  called,  consists  in  reality  of  ten  distinct,  inde- 
pendent churches,  and  most  of  these  are  national. 

The  same  influence  is  seen  to  be  at  work  among  the  Arme- 
nians. When  a  body  of  them  broke  away  and  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  were  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment and  treated  as  a  separate  nationality.  They  afterwards 
broke  into  two  parts  on  the  question  of  papal  supremacy  and 
infallibility,  and  thus  became  two  nations.  The  Protestant 
converts  formed  another,  and  now  in  the  Armenian  race  there 
are  four  Armenian  nations.  So  again  among  the  Jacobites, 
Nestorians,  and  Copts.  Thus  this  perfect  blending  of  church 
and  State,  connected  with  the  general  spirit  of  nationalism, 
has  had  a  most  important  effect  upon  the  whole  Eastern 
Church.  More  than  any  other  one  influence  it  has  helped  to 
disintegrate  it,  and  by  the  disintegration  the  old  bonds  have 
been  weakened,  and  there  is  more  hope  of  a  higher  life  in  the 
futura 

These  three  characteristics,  it  is  true,  have  always  existed, 
yet  each  has  had  its  period  of  full  development,  and  by  them 
we  may  mark  three  ages  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
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The  first,  extending  to  787,  second  Council  of  Nice,  is  the 
age  of  speculative  thought:  it  covers  the  seven  ecumenical 
councils,  and  the  Arian,  Monophjsite,  and  Monothelite  con- 
troversies. 

The  second,  from  787-1458,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  is 
the  age  of  conservatism :  it  covers  the  discussion  with  the 
Romish  Church :  and  in  internal  life  is  marked  <5hiefly  by- 
rescripts  from  the  early  Fathers. 

The  third,  from  1453  to  the  present  time,  is  the  age  of  nation- 
alism: the  formal  disintegration  of  the  Church,  connected  with 
new  impulses  toward  life. 

The  briefest  account  of  the  Eastern  Church  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  statement  in  regard  to  its  separation  from 
the  Western  Church. 

The  nominal  grounds  for  the  separation  lay  in  certain  dif- 
ferences of  doctrine  and  worship.  A  still  deeper  reason  is 
found  in  the  essentially  different  polity  of  the  two  churches, 
which  polity  in  turn  was  the  almost  if  not  quite  inevitable 
result  of  the  peculiarities  characteristic  of  their  nature.  The 
addition  of  the  filio-que,  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  azymes — 
— leavened  bread  in  the  eucharist — the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
&c.,  were  points  that  might  have  been  set  aside  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty.  More  nearly  insuperable  were  the 
objections  to  the  Papacy  on  the  part  of  the  ecumenical  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  yet  even  these  might  have  been  over- 
come ;  witness  the  agreement  at  the  Council  of  Florence.  The 
reception  accorded  to  the  delegates  to  that  council  on  their 
return  to  the  East  shows  that  the  antagonism  between  East 
and  West  was  deep  seated  in  the  very  nature  of  the  different 
races. 

As  the  Eastern  Ch\irch  was  speculative,  the  Western  was 
practical.  Athanasius  in  Theology,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
in  Christology,  were  set  over  against  Augustine  in  Anthro- 
pology. StiU  more  noticeable  was  this  difficulty  as  manifested 
in  the  different  types  of  Monachism.  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  in  Europe,  and  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  an  equal  impossibility  in  Asia.  The  hospice  that 
opens  its  doors  freely  and  widely  to  all  comers,  and  the  mon- 
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asteries  of  Mt  Athos  stand  as  types  of  the  prevailing  style  of 
religious  life  in  the  two  Churches. 

The  distinction  in  regard  to  conservatism  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  Western  Church,  even  the  Roman  Catholic 
portion  of  it,  accepts  the  idea  of  development.  The  Eastern 
Church  acknowledges  accretion,  but  not  development. 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism.  In  the 
East  there  is  a  failure  to  recognize  the  broad  principles  that 
may  unite  factions  held  apart  by  minor  difficulties.  It  is  the 
diversity  in  unity  rather  than  the  unity  in  diversity  that  is 
considered.  The  Western  Church  is  all  things  to  all  men, 
bending  to  circumstances,  adapting  itself  with  wonderful 
facility  to  varying  conditions  of  peoples,  and  thus,  drawing 
them  under  one  common  rule.  The  Eastern  Church  rigid, 
unyielding,  commanding  absolute  conformity  in  the  minutest 
particulars  of  the  most  trivial  rites,  split  up  into  sects,  and  each 
sect  became  a  distinct  people,  with  its  own  government  and  wor- 
ship. Thus  while  in  the  West  the  individual  was  sacrificed  to  the 
whole,  in  the  East  the  whole  was  sacrificed  to  the  individual. 
Thus  when  this  same  spirit  of  nationalism,  taking  its  rise  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  yet  exhibiting  in  the  main  like  peculiarities,  began 
to  exert  so  great  an  influence  in  Europe,  and  proved  a  great 
factor  in  the  disruption  of  the  Western  Church,  we  find  the 
Protestants  seeking  a  reunion  with  the  Greeks.  But  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  had  not  then  received  the  infusion  of  new  life 
that  should  overcome  the  conservatism,  and  the  advances  were 
repulsed.  So  of  the  later  efforts  at  reunion.  They  have  too 
often  been  begun  and  carried  on,  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  out- 
ward, formal  disagreement  between  the  two  great  sections, 
ignoring  the  fundamental  difference  in  their  natures.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  disagreements  are  important,  yet  their  impor- 
tance lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  they  are  indications  of  deeper 
characteristics  than  in  any  intrinsic  value  of  their  own.  The 
doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  alone, 
is  involved  in  the  subordinationism  that  has  ever  characterized 
Eastern  theories  of  the  Trinity.  The  question  of  the  Azymes 
is  a  question  of  conservative  tradition.  The  Eastern  Church 
having  always  used  leavened  bread,  must  always  continue  to 
use  it.     The  ordination  of  married  men  to  the  lower  orders  of 
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the  clergy  marks  the  closer  connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
people  in  their  social,  and  thus  their  national  life.* 

Thus,  the  separation  of  these  two  great  sections  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  due  to  no  mere  adventitious  circumstances, 
but  to  deep  seated  dififerences  by  which  it  was  rendered  inevi- 
table. The  separation  is  not  merely  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  Churches,  but  between  the  whole  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  including  all  their  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions; Greek,  Armenian,  Nestorian,  &c,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Catholic  and  Protestant  on  the  other.  It  is  a  separation 
that  has  been  well  nigh  absolute.  The  Eastern  Church  has 
made  no  converts  from  the  Western  Church,  and  the  Western 
converts  from  her  have  been  such  rather  in  name  than  in  real 
character.  Those  portions  of  the  Armenian  Church  which 
acknowledge  the  Papacy  are  not  essentially  different  from  their 
fellow  Gregorians.  So  with  the  Coptic  and  Jacobite  Churches 
in  communion  with  Eome.  Of  the  Protestant  Churches  it  is 
perhaps  too  soon  yet  to  speak. 

The  course  of  the  separation,  commencing  with  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  and  closing  with  the  formal  excom- 
munication of  the  Greek  Patriarch  by  the  Latin  Legates  in 

*  Perhapfl  no  better  proof  of  the  triyiality^  of  the  noininal  charges  made  against 
the  G^reek  Church  by  the  Latin  can  be  given  than  to  quote  a  section  from  the 
final  buU  of  excommunication  laid  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  by 
the  Papal  legates.  After  rehearsing  at  some  length  the  events  of  the  controversy 
the  bull  proceeds. 

"  Quia  sicut  Simoniaci  donum  Dei  vendunt ;  sicut  balesii  hospites  suos  castrant, 
et  non  solum  ad  dericatum  sed  insuper  ad  episcopatum  promovent:  sicut  Arriani 
rebaptizant  in  nomine  S.  Trinitatis  baptizatos,  et  maxime  Latinos;  sicut  Donatistse 
affirmant,  ezcepta  Greeoorum  ecclesla.  Ecdesiam  Christi  et  verum  sacrifidum 
atque  baptismum  ex  toto  mundo  periisse:  sicut  Nicolaitse  camales  nuptias  conce- 
dunt  et  defendunt  sacri  altari  mioistris;  sicut  Severiani  maledictum  dicunt  legei^ 
Kosis:  sicut  Fneumatomachl  vel  Theomachi  absdderunt  a  symbolo  Spiritus  Sancti 
processionem  a  Filio:  sicut  Manichsi  inter  alia  quodlibet  fermentatum  fatentur 
animatnm  esse :  sicut  Nazareni  camalem  Judsorum  munditiam  adeo  servant,  ut 
parvulos,  morientes  ante  octavum  a  nativitate  diem  baptizari  contradicant,  et 
mulieres  in  menstnio,  vel  in  partu  periditantes  communicari,  vel  si  pagans 
fuerint  baptizari  prohibeant,  et  capillos  capitis  ac  barbae  nutrientes,  eos  qui  comam 
tondenty  et  secundum  institutionem  Rom.  Eodesin  barbas  radunt,  in  communions 
non  redpiant:  Michael  et  .  .  .  et  omnes  sequaoes  eorum  in  pnefatis  erroribus  et 
pnesumptionibus,  sint  Anathema  Maranatha,  cum  Simoniads,  Yalesiis,  etc— et 
cum  onmibus  lusreticis,  uno  cum  Diabolo  et  Angelis  ejus  nisi  forte  resipuerint 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 
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1054,  is  coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  Papal  claims.  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  called  to  settle  the  Christological  con- 
troversy, and  settling  it  on  the  basis  of  the  letter  sent  by  Pope 
Leo  the  Qreat,  to  whom  both  parties  looked  for  assistance, 
nevertheless  declared  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  equal 
of  the  Pope.  This  Leo  could  not  brook,  and  though  the  creed 
of  Chalcedon  was  recognized  as  valid,  its  canons  were  rejected. 
The  contest  increased,  different  points  being  brought  up  at 
different  times,  upon  which  the  discussion  hung.  In  589  the 
Council  of  Toledo  added  the  "  filioque"  to  the  creed,  and  thus 
an  additional  reason  for  complaint  was  afforded  the  Eastern 
Church.  In  the  ninth  century  we  find  as  rival  Primates 
Nicholas  I.  at  Borne,  and  Photius  at  Constantinople.  The 
upholder  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  could  hardly  endure 
the  rivalry  of  a  man  who  had  been  raised  so  rapidly  from  the 
post  of  prime  secretary  to  the  Emperor,  and  captain  of  his  body 
guard,  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  The  Pope  remained  firm,  the 
emperors  wavered,  and  Photius  was  compelled  to  see  the  power 
of  the  Latin  Church  constantly  increasing.  Then  again  there 
was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  contest  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Michael  Cerularius  renewed  the  conflict  with 
Leo  IX,  who  was  supported  by  Hilderband.  The  Emperor 
sought  to  mediate,  but  mediation  was  impossible,  and  the 
Papal  legates  laid  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  the  fierce  letter 
referred  to  above.  This  anathema  was  replied  to  by  counter- 
anathema,  and  the  rupture  was  completa  From  this  time  on, 
all  efforts  to  unite  the  two  Churches,  though  frequently  made, 
were  unavailing,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why.  They 
were  commenced  either  by  the  Greek  Emperors  in  order  to 
secure  the  aid  of  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Turks,  or  by  the  Popes.  In  either  case  the  result  was  the  sama 
There  was  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  at  least  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  this  the  Eastern  Church  would 
not  allow.  The  last  notable  instance  of  this  effort  was  at  the 
Council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  1489.  Pope  Eugenius,  anxious 
to  defend  himself  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  the  Emperor  Palseologus,  fearful  of  the  advance  of 
the  Turks,  were  alike  eager  to  secure  a  mutual  support^  and  a 
compromise  was  effected.    But  before  its  final  consummation 
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Eugenius  had  been  deposed  at  Basle,  and  the  Greek  ambassa- 
dors foand  empty  churches  and  popular  imprecations  awaiting 
their  return.  At  the  same  time  a  like  effort  to  bring  the 
Armenians  into  communion  with  the  Latin  Church  was  made, 
but  with  no  better  success.  Fourteen  years  later  Constantinople 
fell  before  the  army  of  Mohammed,  and  the  West  lifted  not  a 
finger  to  save  the  East  Since  then  no  efforts  have  been  made 
at  a  reunion,  until  the  Old  Catholic  movement  and  the  Con- 
gress at  Bonn  a  few  years  since,  but  from  this  no  definite 
results  have  as  yet  been  reached. 

In  considering  the  future  of  the  Eastern  Church,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  no  homogeneous  body,  united  under  one 
hierarchy,  with  common  rites  and  doctrines.  Its  78,000,000 
of  communicants,  scattered  from  the  Danube  to  Behring's 
Straits,  from  Archangel  to  Bombay,  are  divided  among  as 
many  sects  as  is  the  Western  Church.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
that  the  lines  of  their  history  converge  to  one  center,  and 
that  underneath  the  great  dissimilarities  we  find  equally  great 
similarities,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  ought  to  speak,  not  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  but  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  There  is  too  a 
bitterness  in  the  rivalry  between  these  different  sections,  almost 
unknown  at  the  West  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  will  scarcely 
work  together  at  the  same  trade,  much  less  accord  to  each  other 
kindly  fellowship.  Even  within  what  we  are  wont  to  consider  as 
one  Church,  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Bussian,  hate  each  other  with  a 
bitter  hatred.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  anathematizes 
the  Exarch  of  Bulgaria,  and  both  fear  the  Synod  of  Bussia. 

Thus  the  present  condition  is  one  of  commotion,  almost  of 
tshaoa  There  is  no  unity  of  thought  or  purpose.  What  is 
accorded  by  one  Synod  is  denied  by  the  next  Bishops,  ambi- 
tious of  rivaling  the  fame  of  their  predecessors,  come  forward 
and  seek  alliances  with  Western  Churches,  but  they  have  little 
or  no  following  in  their  own  dioceses,  and  are  very  likely  to 
meet  the  reception  that  awaited  the  delegates  to  the  Council  of 
Florence.  Yet  in  these  very  facts  lie  the  grounds  for  a  hope 
that  this  great  Church  will  come  forth  to  take  up  anew  the 
work  done  so  nobly  in  the  past 

As  centuries  ago,  from  the  cloisters  and  palaces  of  the 
Levant,  there  poured  into  the  West  those  influences  that  gave 
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a  re-birtli  to  Western  thought.  So  now,  from  the  universities 
and  Churches  of  the  West,  there  are  pouring  into  the  East 
influences  that  shall  ere  long  give  us  an  Eastern  Benaissance. 
Old  prejudices  are  being  uprooted,  old  shackles  thrown  off, 
and  as  a  more  liberal  education  is  making  its  way  among  the 
masses,  the  spirit  of  thought  is  achieving  independence  from 
the  long  bondage  of  conservatism. 

At  first  there  is  inevitably  the  rebound  from  ecclesiastical 
domination  to  the  denial  of  all  obligation  in  religion,  and  forms 
of  Pantheism  and  Atheism  are  spreading  on  every  hand.  Yet 
with  the  education  there  is  gradually  making  its  way  a  purer 
gospel,  and  as  the  people  for  the  first  time  in  many  centuries 
read  in  their  own  daily  language  the  docrines  of  their  Church 
fathers,  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible  itself,  they  are  discovering 
their  mistake,  and  turning  gladly  to  accept  a  simpler  faith  and 
worship.  It  is  in  the  communities  that,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  whole  domain  of  the  Eastern  Church,  weak  as  yet,  but 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  which  teach  this  simpler  faith 
that  we  are  to  find  the  influences  which  shall  yet  bind  the 
East  to  the  West  Councils  may  meet,  and  creeds,  confessions, 
liturgies,  may  be  harmonized,  but  all  will  be  of  no  avail  until 
the  people  themselves  recognize  the  harmony.  The  time  has 
gone  by  in  the  East  as  well  as  with  us  when  whole  Churches 
will  follow  the  beck  of  a  bishop  in  regard  to  the  faith  that  they 
shall  profess,  and  it  is  only  as  any  given  creed  commends  itself 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people  that  it  will  gain  general 
acceptance. 

In  view  of  the  inner  characteristics  and  historical  tendencies 
of  the  races  ihat  make  up  the  Eastern  Church,  it  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  an  organic  unity  will  ever  be  attained 
with  the  Western  Church.  The  same  causes  that  inevitably 
resulted  in  their  separation  will  doubtless  keep  them  more  or 
less  apart  Yet  a  deeper  and  truer  unity  in  the  great  work  of 
the  Christian  Church  will  exist,  is  even  now  manifesting  itself. 
Bites  and  ceremonies,  even  formulas  of  doctrine  may  vary, 
but  the  spirit  shall  be  one,  and  each  section  doing  its  own 
work  in  its  own  way  shall  contribute  its  share  in  the  building 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  a  common  Lord.* 

*  The  statistics  above  are  principally  compiled  from  Neale*8  "fRMory  o/tt« 
Eoty  Eastern  Chwrch." 
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Abticlb  IX.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Philosophical  Discussions.* — Mr.  Chauncey  Wright's  Philo- 
sophical Discassions  cannot  flail  to  attract  the  attention  of  many 
readers.  The  reputation  which  he  gained  for  himself  in  Cam- 
bridge and  in  its  vicinity  as  a  thinker  and  teacher,  the  unstinted 
commendation  which  he  receives  from  a  biographer  of  so  high 
authority  as  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton — the  exquisite  paper  and 
presswork  of  the  volume,  will  give  to  the  author's  contributions 
a  favorable  introduction  to  those  readers  to  whom  he  had  been 
entirely  unknown,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  his  opinions  and  the 
ability  with  which  he  stated  and  defended  them.  The  papers 
which  are  contained  in  this  volume  are  chiefly  a  few  elaborate  arti- 
cles originally  published  in  the  North  American  Review^  and  sev- 
eral briefer  critical  notices  from  the  New  York  Nation,  Most  of 
these  papers  relate  to  philosophical  topics,  such  as  relate  to  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  and  the  Associational  Metaphysics.  As  the 
author  does  not  hesitate  to  characterize  those  from  whom  he  dis- 
sents as  mystics  and  theologians,  we  deem  it  no  injustice  to  de- 
scribe him  as  a  materialistic  atheist.  He  was  evidently  a  thinker 
of  extraordinary  reach  and  acuteness,  who  had  special  power  in 
impressing  his  views  upon  others  in  debate  and  conversation,  but 
more  than  usual  infelicity  in  the  exposition  of  his  opinions  by 
writing.  We  infer  that  the  first  was  true  from  the  warm  and  pos- 
itive assertions  of  his  biographer.  We  are  equally  confident  that 
the  last  was  true  from  the  perusal  of  the  most  elaborate  essays  in 
this  volume.  We  specify  the  most  elaborate  of  these  essays,  be- 
cause these  are  also  careful  expositions  of  the  author's  own  philo- 
sophical opinions,  and  yet  in  respect  of  their  style,  are  somewhat 
disadvantageously  contrasted  with  those  which  are  shorter  and 
less  dogmatical 

Of  the  more  elaborate  essays  the  critical  examination  of  ^^  the 
Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer"  and  ^^  the  Evolution  of  Self-con- 
sciousness" are  the  most  significant,  as  manifesting  the  peculiar 
ability,  and,  we  may  add,  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  the  writer,  and 

*  iniiao9ophic(d  DiacvMicna;  by  Chauhoit  Wbioht,  with  a  biographical  aketch 
of  the  author,  lay  Charles  Bliot  KortoiL  New  York :  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
1877. 
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as  exhibiting  more  fully  his  own  opinions.  His  estimate  of  Spen- 
cer's merits  and  defects  is  independent  and  able,  and  so  striking, 
that  we  are  surprised  to  find  in  '*  the  Evolution  of  Self-conscious- 
ness'' an  exemplification  of  the  same  oversights  and  mistakes  which 
he  finds  so  abundant  and  so  glaring  in  Spencer.  This  entire 
essay  reads,  to  us,  like  a  philosophical  romance,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
one  who  cannot  accept  the  associationalistic  psychology  to  follow, 
with  even  a  slender  modicum  of  confidence,  a  rationale  of  men- 
tal development  which  is  founded  upon  Mill's  nominalism,  Dar- 
win's heredity  and  Spencer's  physiological  theory  of  ultimate 
relations.  That  the  genesis  of  self-consciousness  from  brute 
intellectualism  and  of  brute  thinking  from  inorganic  tendencies, 
should  be  soberly  defended  by  strong-headed  thinkers  like  Mr. 
Chauncey  Wright,  and  endorsed  by  so  cultivated  a  critic  as  Mr. 
C.  £.  Norton,  is  one  of  the  philosophic  miracles  of  the  times, 
which  we  should  have  said  could  not  possibly  have  occurred  were 
the  evidence  of  experience  not  decisive,  and  that  of  testimony  so 
unshaken.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  from  this  and  other  exam- 
ples, that  the  Materialistic  Atheism  of  our  times  is  not  exempt 
from  the  confidences  and  credulities  of  its  sister  theologies. 

The  Christian  Commonwealth.* — This  work  does  not  dis- 
cuss the  idea  and  constitution  of  the  State,  but  only  the  relations 
of  the  State  and  of  civil  government  to  Christianity.  In  discuss- 
ing this  general  subject,  it  treats,  with  ability  and  candor,  many 
of  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  the  questions  of  our  time. 
Among  these  are  :  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  existing  author- 
ity and  to  the  various  forms  of  government;  Its  relation  to  abso- 
lute monarchy  and  to  modern  liberal  tendencies ;  The  relation  of 
the  Christian  state  to  education  and  marriage ;  The  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  the  national  church,  Christian  and  non-Christian 
toleration,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State ;  The  position  of  the  Christian  State  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy ;  Its  duty  to  the  working 
classes;  War  and  International  Law;  Criminal  Law,  etc.,  etc 
The  work  abounds  in  suggestions  and  discussions  pertinent  to 

*  On  Christian  ComrMmtoeaiUh.  Tmnslated  and  adapted  under  the  direction  of 
the  author  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Henbt  W.  J.  Thdcbsoh,  author  of  "the 
Church  in  the  Apostle's  time/*  *'  Christian  family  life,'*  etc.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T. 
Clark,  38  George  street  1877.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford  k  Armstrong, 
743  and  745  Broadway.    Syo,  pp.  zii  and  272.    Price  $3.75. 
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questions  of  immediate  and  vital  importance  in  onr  country.  For 
example,  he  distinguishes  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  from  the  unchristiaa  The  former  "is  a 
clear  definition  of,  and  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power,  followed  by  a  friendly  agreement  between  the  two, 
by  which  each,  unhampered  by  the  other,  and  yet  mutually  co- 
operative, may  strive  to  attain  their  common  aim,  the  spiritual 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  nation."  The  latter  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  "  The  State  is  Atheist."  The  latter,  we 
fear,  is  gradually  but  steadily  displacing  the  Christian  and  Ameri- 
can doctrine  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  If  the  State 
knows  no  God,  that  is  of  itself  a  sort  of  establishment  by  the 
nation  of  the  atheist's  creed,  and  is  necessarily  fatal  in  its  ten- 
dencies to  the  well-ordered  and  prosperous  State,  and  antagonistic, 
unjust,  and  oppressive  to  all  religion. 

While  the  work  abounds  in  valuable  thought,  it  rests  on  erro- 
neous principles.  Monarchy  under  constitutional  limitations  is 
recognized  as  the  best  form  of  civil  government,  episcopacy  as 
the  original  and  best  form  of  eccUsiastical  polity.  A  national 
church  with  large  toleration  is  advocated.  No  basis  of  popular 
government  is  recognized  except  the  "  Social  Contract,"  and  no 
form  of  it  except  the  Red  Republicanism  of  £urope.  The  right 
of  revolution  is  denied.  The  original  work  is  "  translated  and 
adapted" ;  the  notes  have  been  omitted,  except  a  few  which  the 
translator  has  incorporated  without  designating  them  into  the 
text.  We  protest  against  these  "  adaptations,"  which  make  it 
impossible  to  know  in  reading  the  translation,  what  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author  and  what  the  language  of  the  translator — 
"  adapting"  the  author's  thought  to  his  own. 

The  Cbadle  of  the  Christ.* — This  work  consists  of  nine 
essays  expressing  the  extreme  of  unbelief  respecting  the  historic 
cal  Christ  and  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament. 

^'  The  actual  Jesus  is  ...  .  inaccessible  to  scientific  research. 
His  image  cannot  be  recovered."  "  The  purpose  of  [this]  essay 
is  to  give  the  history  of  an  idea,  not  the  history  of  a  person,  to 
trace  the  development  of  a  thought,  not  the  influence  of  a  life." 
"  The  ideal  image  which  Christians  have,  for  nearly  2000  years 

•  The  Cradle  of  tht  Christ,  A  study  in  Primitive  OhriBtianily.  By  Octavius 
B.  Frothinghav.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  182  Fifth  avenue.  1877. 
8vo,  pp.  xii,  and  233. 
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worBhiped  under  the  name  of  Jesus,  has  no  authentic  visible 
counterpart  in  history.  This  conclusion  .  .  .  will  be  welcome 
only  to  the  few  calm  minds  who  feel  the  force  of  ideas,  the  regen- 
erating power  of  principles.  These  will  rejoice  to  be  relieved  of 
the  last  thin  shadow  of  a  supernatural  authority  in  the  past.** 
"  National  philanthropy  in  London  and  New  York  finds  no  more 
serious  obstacle  to  its  advance  than  the  benevolence  that  is  incul- 
cated in  the  name  of  Christ  and  by  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   It  is  the  battle  of  science  against  sentiment.^' 

Thb  TBAiNiifQ  OF  THE  TwBLVB.* — This  work  presents  the  his- 
tory of  the  twelve  apostles  and  the  instructions  given  them  by 
Christ,  with  the  design  of  setting  forth  the  education  and  training 
which  they  received  during  Christ's  life  for  the  work  which  they 
were  appointed  to  do  after  his  death.  In  this  second  edition  the 
author  has  made  important  modifications,  retrenching  the  homi- 
letic  element ;  bringing  out  more  fully  the  history,  and  the  con- 
nection of  events  and  of  thought ;  giving  more  attention  to  the 
theory  of  the  Tubingen  school  and  other  recemt  discussions.  We 
think  the  ^'homiletic  element"  might  have  been  still  further  re- 
trenched with  advantage.  But  the  work  is  rich  in  thought  and 
worthy  of  extensive  circulation. 

Tbe  Natural  Soitrcbs  of  TnBOLOOT.f — ^This  work  consists  of 
six  essays  full  of  fresh,  original,  vigorous  thought.  They  are  a 
valuable  contribution  to  natural  theology. 

Is  **btbbnal"  punishment  endless?! — '^^s  \\XX\^  book  main- 
tains that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  that  the  punishment  of  the 

*  The  Training  of  the  Tu)4ve;  -or  passages  out  of  the  gospels  exhibiting  the 
twelve  disciples  of  Jesus  under  discipline  for  the  apostleship.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  improve  By  ALBZAin>EB  B.  Bbitob,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology, 
Free  Church  Ooll^;e,  Glasgow ;  author  of  "  The  Humiliation  of  Christ  in  its 
Physical,  Ethical,  and  Official  Aspects."  Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark,  38  Oeorge 
street.  1877.  New  Tork :  Soribner,  Welford  &  Armstrong,  743  and  745  Broad- 
way.   8vo,  pp.  xiv  and  539.    Price  $6.00 

\  A  Statement  of  the  Natural  Sources  of  Theology^  with  a  discussion  of  their 
validity,  and  of  modem  sceptical  objections;  to  which  is  added  an  article  on  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  By  Thohas  Hni.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Reprinted  from  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.    Andover:  W.  P.  Draper.     1877.    8vo,  pp.  iv  and  139. 

XJb^^  etemoT^  puniehment  encUeas  f  Answered  by  a  restatement  of  the  original 
Scriptural  doctrine,  by  an  orthodox  minister  of  the  gospel.  Boston :  Lockwood, 
Brooks  &  Co.,  381  Washington  st     1876.    pp.  x,  106. 
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wicked  is  endless ;  that  it  does  not  teach  that  this  punishment 
does  end ;  ^^bat  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  impenitent  wicked 
is  left  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery,  so  far  as  the  total  decla- 
ration of  the  sacred  writers  is  concerned."  The  argument  is 
principally  from  the  use  of  the  Hebrew,  '01am  (dS^)  and  the 
Greek,  aioav,  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament,  to 
denote  periods  of  time,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  adjec- 
tive aicovio^  must  follow  the  usage  of  the  noun,  and  therefore 
cannot  denote  ^'  endless."  The  same  is  inferred  from  the  usage  of 
this  adjective.  It  is  also  maintained  that  in  this  adjective, 
aeonian^  ^Hhe  qucUitative^  not  the  <2^a;]^»/a/ive  idea  predominates," 
e.  g.,  '^  This  is  the  aeonian  life,  that  they  may  know  thee,  the 
only  trne  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  ^'  The 
aeonian  life,  primarily ,  as  defined  by  its  divine  author  himself,  is 
t/iat  kind  of  life  which  is  vitalized,  formed,  and  blessed  by  know- 
ing God  and  his  Son.  The  idea  of  perpetuity  inheres  in  it,  no 
doubt,  but  hotof  Not  primarily.  Onlt/  so  far  as  the  qualities 
themselves^  which  characterize  that  life^  are  vital^  progressive,  and 
enduring,  is  that  life  perpetual.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  then, 
does  the  idea  of  perpetuity  inhere  in  the  antithesis, '  aeonian  pun- 
ishment.' This  punishment,  like  that  life,  v&  primarily  defined  by 
the  term  ^  aeonian'  as  of  a  certain  kind,  rather  than  of  a  certain 
length:' 

The  discussion  is  scholarly  and  pervaded  with  Christian  cour- 
tesy and  candor.  The  work  evinces  ability  in  the  writer,  and  the 
argument,  though  we  do  not  regard  it  as  convincing,  is  clearly 
and  forcibly  presented,  and  is  probably  the  strongest  possible  in 
support  of  the  proposition. 

Salvation  Here  and  Hekeapter.* — This  volume  is  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons  and  essays.  There  is  no  recognition  in  it  of  the 
redemption  of  man  from  guilt  and  sin  through  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  the  distinctive  and  essential  characteristic  of  Christianity.  The 
author  confines  himself  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion  and  of 
Christian  morality.  The  subjects  are  treated  not  controversially 
but  practically.  Within  the  range  of  thought  to  which  the 
author  is  limited,  he  presents,  with  much  freshness  and  earnest- 
ness, important  aspects  of  truth  seldom  noticed  by  writers  more 

*  SalvcUion  here  and  hereafter.  Sermons  and  essays.  By  Rev.  John  Sebyics, 
Minister  of  Inch.  Second  edition.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1877.  pp.  267. 
Price  $1.60. 
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distinotively  evangelical,  and  well  fitted  to  broaden  and  enrich 
their  common  presentations  of  religious  truth. 

Fbom  Traditional  to  Rational  Faith.* — This  is  an  autobio- 
graphical narrative  of  the  transition  of  an  English  Baptist  to 
Socinianism.  The  author  appears  to  be  devout  and  reverential 
in  spirit ;  but  the  book  contains  nothing  that  is  quickening  or 
suggestive.  His  lack  of  careful  study  appears  in  his  saying: 
^*  Yet  I  knew  that  the  New  Testament  mentioned  no  such  formula 
as  *  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' " 
He  reveals  the  spirit  of  recklessness  of  all  past  thinking  with 
which  he  studied  in  saying :  ^'  The  Denomination  said,  ^  your  rea- 
son is  reliable  enough  to  decide  the  nature  of  Baptism  in  face  of 
all  the  priests  and  theologians  who  differ  from  us.  Pass  on ;  past 
the  learned  and  the  holy;  past  the  venerable  and  the  exalted; 
past  thrones  of  bishops  and  ranks  of  hierarchs;  do  not  be  abashed 
by  their  presence,  their  numbers,  their  arguments,  their  frowns, 
their  menaces,  their  taunts — boy,  novice,  uncritical  as  you  are, 
you  are  qualified  in  this  matter  to  think  for  yourself,  to  waive 
away  all  literature  but  the  New  Testament,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  radically  different  from  that  of  all  Christendom.'  Indeed 
I  can  never  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  a  large  portion 
of  Baptist  teaching." 

The  Meaning  and  Power  of  Baptism,  f — ^This  work  is  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  baptism  without  immer- 
sion. The  author  does  not  aim  to  discuss  the  subject  in  all  its 
aspects,  but  has  treated  such  points  as  have  from  time  to  time 
come  up  f^r  inquiry  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ministry.  He  has 
evidently  aimed  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  points  which  he  has 
selected. 

Kleczkowski's  Chinese  GeammarJ — ^Previous  to  the  present 
century  little  interest  was  taken  in  what  is  termed  Sinology;  that 

*  Frrmh  TradiHonaX  to  Rational  Fad(h  ;  or,  the  way  I  came  from  Baptist  to  Liberal 
Christianity.  By  R.  Andiibw  Gbiffin.  Boston:  Roberta  Brothers.  1877. 
1 6mo,  pp.  2 1 9.    Price  $  1.00 

t  The  Meaning  and  Power  of  BapHam.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  STBABKa  New  Yorit : 
N.  Tibbalfl  &  Sons,  37  Park  Row.     1877.     12mo,  pp.  287. 

X  Ooura  Gradud  et  Oomplei  de  Chinois  ParU  et  AriL  Par  Le  Gomte  Klbcz- 
KOWSKL    Paris,  1876. 
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is,  the  language  and  literature  of  China.  Francis  Yaro,  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  published  at  Canton,  in  1703,  the  first  Chi- 
nese Grammar ;  but  a  hundred  years  elapsed  before  the  attention 
of  European  scholars  was  earnestly  directed  to  the  subject.  In 
1815,  jVL  R^musat  was  appointed  professor  of  Chinese  in  Paris. 
He  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  M.  Julien.  This  important 
chair  is  now  held  by  Le  Comte  Kleczkowski,  who  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  French  diplomatic  service  in  this  country, 
and  has  more  recently  been  chargi  d'affaires  at  Pekin.  This  dis- 
tinguished scholar  has  lately  given  to  the  world  a  complete  gram- 
mar of  the  Chinese  language,  written  and  spoken,  which  is 
regarded  by  critics  as  among  the  best  works  of  its  kind.  Mrs. 
Fenno  Tudor,  of  Boston,  has  generously  presented  copies  of  it 
to  several  institutions  of  learning,  one  of  which  \&  Yale  College, 
where  there  is  already  a  professorship  of  Chinese,  to  which  the 
celebrated  oriental  scholar,  Mr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  has  been 
appointed.  Should  Chinese  immigration  increase  as  rapidly  as  is 
predicted  by  some,  the  day  is  at  hand  when  it  will  be  highly 
desirable  for  our  men  of  learning  to  have  at  least  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  a  language  spoken  by  this  new  element  of  our  heterogene- 
ous population. 

The  introduction  to  Kleczkowski's  Grammar  treats  briefly  of 
the  material  resources  of  China,  its  commercial  importance  to 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States;  com- 
pliments American  enterpiise  in  developing  trade  with  the  Celes- 
tial £mpire,  and  censures  the  prevailing  apathy,  ignorance,  and 
prejudice  on  a  subject  affecting  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  human 
race.  Chinese  progress  is  eulogized.  Great  transformations 
have  been  witnessed  since  1860.  Treaties  with  foreign  nations 
are  explained,  and  sanguine  expectations  encouraged  as  to  the 
result  of  a  liberal  policy  in  the  future.  The  relations  are  dis- 
closed between  the  Chinese  and  other  languages.  The  faithful 
student  is  cheered  by  being  told,  that  if  lie  will  only  master  six 
thousand  characters  he  can  readily  make  his  way  in  China.  But 
he  is  also  warned  that  each  of  these  six  thousand  characters  has 
four  distinct  names ;  hence  to  be  truly  proficient  he  must  retain 
in  memory  twenty-four  thousand  signs  I  But,  again,  it  is  hardly 
expected  of  foreigners,  that  they  will  gain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  letters,  by  means  of  which 
the  ordinary  phrases  can  be  compassed.  The  author  recommends 
fur  two  years  the  exclusive  study  of  the  great  dictionary  of 
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K'aDg  Chi;  and  considerately  warns  the  impatient  sinologue 
that  for  him  "study  must  be  gradual  and  progressiva"  The 
beauties  of  Chinese  literature  cannot  be  appreciated  at  a  single 
glance.  Beyond  the  period  mentioned,  at  least  two  years  more 
must  be  devoted  to  the  classics,  allowing  from  two  to  five  hours 
study  daily  according  to  the  habits  df  the  student.  The  prize  is 
evidently  considei-ed  worthy  of  the  effort.  The  mastery  of  this 
tongue,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  for  a  young  man  hardly  more 
difficult  than  the  acquisition  of  the  Russian,  or  even  the  German 
language ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  "  a  knowledge  of 
Chinese  unlocks  for  its  possessor  the  door  into  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  world." 

Certainly  on  cutting  the  leaves  of  the  Count's  admirable  gram- 
mar, one  feels,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  an  ordi- 
nary mortal  might  by  taking  pains  enough,  learn  to  converse  with 
Ah  Sin,  Lee  Lang,  and  four  hundred  thousand  other  celestials, 
without  resorting  to  the  absurdities  of  "pigeon  English."  The 
body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  "  Partie  Fran9aise" 
treats  of  the  nature  and  general  principles  of  the  Chinese  idiom 
and  the  best  method  of  study ;  written  Chinese ;  pronunciation 
and  intonation ;  radicals  and  phonetics ;  Chinese  literature  and 
the  rewards  awaiting  a  faithful  student  "Partie  Chinoise" 
bears  on  its  first  page  the  ehiblematic  character  "  Yong,"  mean- 
ing eternal^  from  whose  nine  elementary  parts  all  the  Chinese 
characters  are  said  to  be  constructed.  The  next  page  is  Chinese 
text,  opposite  to  which  are  two  French  translations,  one  literal 
and  the  other  idiomatic.  Copious  notes  embellish  every  page,  of 
which  one  or  two  specimens  may  suffice.  "  Two  characters  of 
simple  number  placed  one  over  the  other  always  imply  the  con- 
junction or  (example,  three  or  four.)  It  is  the  same  of  all  charac- 
ters which,  placed  one  over  the  other,  have  exactly  opposite 
meanings  (example,  good  or  bad,  black  or  white.)"  Again,  in  the 
fifth  chapter :  "  Chenn  means  God,  the  Spirit  that  animates  all 
the  innumerable  deities  of  China.  This  is  the  character  that 
serves  the  English  Protestant  ministers  to  express  the  idea  of  the 
only  true  God.  Sienn  means  merely  a  genie,  sage,  deified  hero, 
one  of  the  immortals."  These  notes,  however,  chiefly  elucidate 
the  grammar  and  syntax.  And  thus  through  twelve  chapters, 
this  gifted  and  titled  author  unties  the  mysteries  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult language  spoken  on  earth. 

The  present  review  is  merely  designed  to  call  the  attention  of 
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the  general  reader  to  the  existence  of  a  new  and  valuable  work, 
which  must  be  of  great  service  to  missionaries,  travelers,  and  men 
of  commerce,  while  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  interest  for  every 
linguist,  even  though  he  may  bestow  upon  it  only  a  superficial 
glance. 

CoEOKATiON.* — ^This  is  a  book  of  unique  power  and  fascination, 
as  every  one  who  knows  the  author  would  have  expected.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  story  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  forest  and  the  sea, 
as  a  dramatic  monograph  in  which  forest  and  sea  are  principal 
actors.  The  two  educate  Cephas  together,  mould  his  habits, 
direct  his  thinking,  guard  his  solitudes.  The  one  shelters  him 
while,  half  insane,  he  is  tracked  by  the  English  detective  and  leads 
his  pursuer  such  a  wild  chase  among  the  California  sierras ;  the 
other  with  tragic  fate  finally  puts  a  quietus  alike  to  his  restless 
wanderings  and  his  splendid  dreams.  The  unknown  home  mission- 
ary, nursing  his  vast  schemes  of  education  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
forest,  takes  them  down  with  him  at  last  into  the  eternal  oblivion 
of  the  sea.  There  is  something  intensely  pathetic  in  this  memorial 
of  a  humble  life  fired  with  the  divinest  enthusiasm — there  is  such 
a  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  the  projects  and  the  poverty 
of  the  force  which  is  to  execute  them.  The  author  seems  to  be 
unintentionally  revealing  some  of  his  own  deepest  secrets  of  spir- 
itual life.  These  vivid  and  marvellously  diversified  pictures  which 
crop  out  everywhere,  of  woods,  mountains,  and  seas,  in  all  their 
possible  moods,  convince  us  that  the  writer  has  lived  in  the  closest 
companionship  with  nature;  and  it  is  not  hard  to  believe,  or 
rather  it  is  hard  not  to  believe,  that  in  the  equally  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  secret  conflict,  solitary  prayer,  personal  conviction  and 
pastoral  experience,  the  writer  is  opening  only  another  door  of  his 
own  inner  life. 

The  story  starts  on  Cape  Anne  (the  author  revives  the  ancient 
speUing),  and  hovers  caressingly  over  the  rocky  headlands  and 
long  beaches  of  that  much  billowed  promontory.  Once  or  twice 
it  takes  a  sudden  flight  to  California  or  Colorado,  but  instantly 
attaches  itself  to  the  nearest  mountain  peak  or  plunges  into  the 
heart  of  the  woods.  The  chief  actor,  Cephas  by  name,  is  the 
young  pastor  of  several  small  parishes  in  succession,  situate  along 
the  rough  shores  of  Cape  Anne,  in  which  he  lives  sublimely  con- 
tent on  humble  fare,  but  with  the  loftiest  spiritual  ambitions  for 

•  CwonaHon,    A  Story  of  Forest  and  Sea.    By  B.  P.  Tbxnbt. 
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his  people  and  himselfl  The  story  is  told  by  a  friend  who  is  also 
a  young  pastor,  and  who  has  a  talent  for  looking  after  a  ^'  wider 
field.''  The  two  characters  are  foils  to  one  another.  And  while 
^'  I ''  preaciies  solemnly  to  Cephas  on  the  subject  of  burying  him- 
self in  such  obscure  parishes,  Cephas  retorts  upon  "  I "  with  coun- 
sel which  is  oflen  as  keen  as  it  is  sagacious.  Here  is  a  specimen, 
which  we  commend  to  all  young  men  about  to  graduate  from  theo- 
logical seminaries :  "  Your  success,  Edward,  is  in  your  own  hand, 
in  your  own  study.  It  avails  not  for  you  to  seek  this  and  that 
high  place.  Some  one  may  object  to  your  removal  to  this  or  that 
station ;  but  no  one  can  object  to  your  being  a  man  where  you 

are.    There  is  no  objection  to  your  being  a  man You 

have  many  times  complained  to  me  that  yours  was  only  a  common 
career.  Now  what  you  want  is  to  turn  to  and  make  that  common 
career  illustrious.     .    .    .    .     H  you  want  to  rise  in  the  world, 

rise  in  your  parish Do  not  try  to  climb  the  heavens 

and  occupy  a  prominent  place,  but  first  of  all  make  your  soul 
luminous,  and  then  the  planets  will  circle  around  you."     (p.  Ii7.) 

In  one  of  these  jiarishes,  his  island  home,  Helen  died.  Cephas 
buried  his  young  wife  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  turned  the 
key  of  his  house,  and  never  entered  it  again  for  many  long  months 
of  agony.  When,  in  later  years,  another  bolt  descends  upon  his 
health  and  his  hopes,  it  wrings  from  him  the  confession,  ^^Tbis 
is  the  heaviest  blow  of  my  life,  putting  an  end  to  the  sleeping  and 
waking  dream  of  all  my  years.  Nothing  has  so  completely 
wrecked  me  mind  and  body  since  Helen's  death.  I  cannot  so 
truly  say  that  Providence  has  balked  my  plans,  as  that  I  have 

done  it I  have  known  so  little  of  the  usual  course 

of  divine  providence  that  I  have  made  impracticable  schemes. 
My  knowledge  of  human  nature  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
my  being  buoyed  up  by  vain  expectations,  the  failure  of  which 
has  sunk  me  deeper  in  difficulty,  .  .  .  there  are  many,  wise 
and  unwise,  who  finally  face  the  fact  that  life-long  projects  are 
overthrown  by  mistakes  that  could  have  been  easily  avoided." 
(p.  299.) 

Between  the  early  experiences  and  these  riper  reflections  of  this 
lonely  man,  there  stretches  a  period  of  toil,  courage,  joy,  suffering, 
and  adventure,  sufficient  to  hold  the  reader's  eager  attention  to 
the  story,  and  enlist  his  hearty  sympathy ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  enough  of  ideal  development  and  wise  counsel  to  set  him 
to  thinking  even  in  spite  of  himself.    The  book  is  really  two  books 
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in  one;  a  literary  experiment  somewhat  hazardous.  There  is  the 
story  itself,  running  its  clue  through  the  whole,  sometimes  slight 
and  scarcely  visible,  sometimes  flashing  into  brilliancy  and  breath- 
less rapidity;  but  the  main  structure  of  the  book  is  a  mass  of 
philosophy,  apothegm,  speculation,  and  instruction,  through  which 
the  silver  thread  of  story  deftly  weaves  its  way  without  being 
overwhelmed  or  even  concealed.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  book 
so  rich  with  suggestion  to  thoughtful  minds.  Preachers  will  And 
in  it  a  strangely  direct  and  pertinent  fund  of  inspiration  both  for 
their  homiletical  studies  and  for  their  devotional  moods.  Cephas 
was  a  man  who  made  his  whole  experience  a  prayer-guage.  His 
mind  "  was  fixed  upon  gaining  the  highest  possible  power  by  the 
inspiring  presence  of  God  in  all  his  studies."  And  it  would  seem 
to  be  impossible  for  any  earnest  pastor  to  read  this  memorial  of 
such  an  ambition,  and  not  rise  from  it  with  a  hearty  resolve  to 
pray  more  and  preach  better. 

At  the  same  time  the  story  is  as  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of 
nature  as  it  is  with  the  incense  of  religion.  It  smells  of  the  piney 
woods,  and  like  a  shell,  echoes  with  the  beating  of  the  ^*  multi- 
tudinous sea,"  "  Not  yet,"  says  the  story  in  its  closing  pages,  of 
one  of  its  charactei*s  who  had  been  rescued  in  childhood  from 
shipwreck,  "  Not  yet  does  he  know  the  dark  tragedies  of  the  sea, 
not  yet  has  he  read  the  record  of  his  own  drawing  forth  from  the 
waters.  The  sea  is  a  robber  and  full  of  graves.  English  Helen's 
death  was  hastened  by  long  pounding  on  the  bar  in  a  storm  at  the 
mouth  of  an  English  harbor.  Cephas,  and  bis  brother,  and  the 
brother's  wife  so  like  the  first  Helen,  were  the  victims  of  the  sea. 
The  grave  of  Helen  on  the  island  home  has  been  almost  swept  into 
the  ocean.  The  mighty  waves  have,  in  these  last  years,  broken 
through  a  thin  barrier  of  rock  and  found  an  approach  to  the  cliff 
where  her  body  lios,  and  have  torn  out  the  soil ;  and  now  '  the  foam- 
ing tusks  of  the  sea'  are  goring  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  crag. 
So  find  I  the  sea  mingling  with  my  affairs,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
characters  of  this  story ;  an  instrument  in  moulding  the  spiritual 
nature  of  men  and  shaping  their  destiny :  rather,  these  incidents, 
which  are  so  much  to  me,  fonn  a  minute  part  of  the  grand  story 
of  the  sea."  (pp.  887,  388.) 

The  total  result  of  Cephas's  habits  of  solitude  and  prayerful 
study  along  the  sea  shore  and  alofl  in  mountain  fastnesses,  can  be 
best  summed  in  the  author's  own  words  (p.  375) :  "  I  ask — What 
is  the  use  ?    I  am  more  impressed  by  the  strangeness  of  his  con- 
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duct,  than  by  his  devotioD.     1  legB  admire  his  intercession  than 

wonder  that  this  Wild  Man  did  not  break  his  neck. 

And  now  that  the  sea  has  swallowed  him  up,  I  inquire  of  myself, 
— What  came  of  all  his  strivings  in  the  hours  of  solitude  ?  No 
marvellous  result  appeared  in  his  outer  life.  His  life  broke  like  a 
bubble  on  the  sea.  Was  his  the  prayer  of  faith,  to  be  answered 
in  some  future  time  unknown  ?  Was  it  answer  enough,  that  his 
soul  grew  nobler  day  by  day  ?  Was  his  voice  no  more  than  the 
wild  cry  of  a  buffeted  sea  bird  ?  Were  his  hours  of  agony  or 
ecstatic  joy  merely  a  beautiful  display  of  the  devotional  spirit,  like 
the  white  flowers  of  the  sea  that  spring  and  blossom  iipon  the 
crest  of  rising  waves,  then  fall  and  fade  upon  the  beach  ?" 

These  are  the  qpiestions.  The  verdict  soon  follows :  "  I  ara  led 
to  feel  that  somehow  such  experiences  brought  a  rich  reward  to 
the  character  of  him  who  had  them.  I  cannot  ask  whether  or  not 
this  prayer  or  that  was  answered,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  to  his 
mind  all  things  were  answered ;  he  was  satisfied  in  the  shining  of 
the  light  of  life." 
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THB  BEOINNINaS  OF  OHRI8TIANITT :  With  a  View  of  the  Bute 
of  the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Prof.  George  P. 
Fisher,  author  of  "The  RefonnatioD,"  etc.     One  volume,  8vo.     Cloth,  $3.00 

This  new  book  announced  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  the  author 
of  that  admirable  work  ou  *'  The  Reformation,"  and  on  a  subject  to  which  he  has 
given  80  much  attention,  and  one  of  such  importance,  will  be  gladlj  welcomed  bj 
the  reading  public. 

Professor  Fisher's  now  book  is  written  throughout  in  a  historical  as  distin- 
guished from  a  polemical  spirit,  and  is  adapted  to  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes. 
It  deals  with  living  qiustions  pertaining  to  the  origm  of  Chriptiauity  and  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  Beginning  with  a  full  description  of  the  historical 
preparation  for  Cliristianity,  it  jnisses  in  review  the  various  influences  that  flowed 
from  tlie  great  politicnl  organization  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  popular  religion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  relation  of  the  (ireek  phiiociophy  to  C^risliauiiy, 
the  state  of  morals  in  ancient  heaiheu  society,  and  the  social  nud  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  author  then  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  documents  of  Chnsiianity. 
paying  particular  regard  to  the  more  recent  critical  questions  and  dist-ussioas. 
The  origin  of  the  Gorti)els,  particularly  of  the  fourtli  Gospel,  and  the  credibility  of 
the  Acts,  are  among  the  prominent  topics  treated  of  in  this  section  of  the  work. 
In  the  latte*-  part  of  the  volume  the  most  essential  topics  connected  with  the  life 
of  Jesus,  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  Judaic  community,  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  characteristics  of  Christianity  in  the 
first  century,  8re  discussed.  This  is  a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  Prof. 
Fisher's  already  eminent  reputation  as  an  author  and  histi-^rian,  and  comin.'  as  it 
does  at  a  time  when  so  much  talent  is  devoted  to  uudermioiDg  the  foundations  of 
our  historic  faith,  it  will  be  welcomed  as  a  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
of  sterling  value. 


FAITH  AND  PHILOSOPHY ;  Or,  Diacoarses  and  BBsays.    By  Hcnrt 

B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  lu 
Prentiss,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  One  volume,  8vo. 
Cloth,  Extra,  $3.50. 


THB  FINAL  PHILOSOPHY  j  Or,  System  of  Perfect  Knowledge  Isaoing 
from  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Prof.  Chab.  W.  Shields, 
D.D.,  of  Princeton  College.     One  volume,  octavo.     Cloih,  Extra,  $3.00. 


MODERN  PHILOSOPHY,  From  Descartes  to  Schopenhaaer  and  Hart- 
mann.  By  Francis  Bowkn,  A.M.,  author  of  "  American  Political  Economy,'* 
and  Alft)rd  Professor  of  Natural  Religion  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard 
College.  One  volume,  octavo.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  and  neatly  bound. 
Cloth,  $:ioo. 

♦**    The  adove  books  for  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  'will  be  sent^  express  charges  P<xiti^ 
upon  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers ^ 

SORIBNER,  ARMSTRONG-  &  CO., 

U\  AND  r4$  BROADWAY,  BTEir  TOBK. 


COMMENCEMENT 


OF  A 


BI-MONTHLT  SEEIES 


OF  THB 


NEW   ENGLANDER. 


The  Editors  of  the  Nbw  Englandbb  have  to  announce  certain 
changes  which  they  propose  to  make  in  the  conduct  of  this  Journal 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

There  are  various  subjects,  some  of  which  are  of  transcendent 
importance,  to  which  the  public  mind  is  directed,  and  which  require 
to  be  discussed  thoroughly,  and  in  an  enlightened  and  dispassion- 
ate spirit.  The  reappearance  of  materialistic  Atheism  under  the 
name  of  ^'  science,"  in  different  Christian  countries,  calls  for  fresh 
vindications  of  the  Christian  Faith  against  old  foes  with  new  faces. 
The  wide  dissemination,  through  popular  lectures  and  magazines, 
of  doctrine  which  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  by  assaulting 
theism  and  the  rationality  of  prayer,  and  the  ready  credence  which 
is  often  given  to  the  sophistry  by  which  this  false  doctrine  is  sup- 
ported, render  it  imperative  that  the  new  infidelity  and  its  confi- 
dent champions  should  receive  attention.  In  addition  to  the 
questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  relations  of  science  and 
religion,  other  topics  relative  to  politics  and  literature.  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  Life,  or  which  concern  the  interests  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  particular — topics  which  have 
always  been  included  within  the  scope  of  the  New  Englandbb — 
will  be  discussed,  with  a  new  effort  to  make  the  Journal,  in  these 
departments,  more  interesting  and  valuable. 


In  order  that  the  Articles  may  be  more  timely,  and  new  books 
be  reviewed  more  promptly,  the  New  Ei^glander  will  hereafter 
be  issued  once  in  two  months.  In  changing,  thus,  from  a  Quarterly 
to  a  Bi-monthly,  it  will  receive,  as  we  trust,  a  warm  welcome  in 
its  more  frequent  visits,  from  those  to  whom  it  has  gone  heretofore, 
and  will  win  to  itself  new  friends  and  supporters. 

The  New  Englandbr  for  1878  will  be  published,  as  heretofore, 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  will  appear  in  alternate  months 
in  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November. 
Price,  Four  Dollars  per  annum,  and  12  cents  for  postage;  which, 
according  to  the  Post  Office  regulations,  will  be  prepaid  in  New 
Haven. 

The  New  Enolandeb  for  1878  will  be  sent  to  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionaries,  and  to  students  in  Theological  Seminaries, 
for  $2,  and  12  cents  for  prepaying  postage  in  New  Haven. 

Price  of  a  set  of  the  Quarterly  series  of  the  New  Englandeb, 
36  volumes,  with  Index  of  the  first  twenty  volumes,  unbound, 
is  $60. 

An  Index  of  the  last  16  volumes  will  shortly  be  issued.     Address, 
inclosing  money  in  a  postal  order, 

WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY,  Publisher, 

New  Haven,  Conk. 

SMITH,  ENGUSH  &  CO., 
BOOKSELLERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

[especially  of  theological  books] 

No.  710  Arch  street, PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

^^  S.,  £.  &  CO.  have  on  hand  the  best  and  most  complete  aBSortment  of 
THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS  for  sale  in  the  country. 

@f*  A  new  ClaMified  Catalogae  lately  published,  which  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  for  25  cents. 

'  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  talcen  in  exchange. 
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TO  MANUFACTURERS. 


THE  OHAMBEB  OF  OOMMEBOE  OF  THE  OITT  OF 
NEW  HAVEN, 

lakes  great  pleasure  in  eaUing  the  aUevUion  of  tnanuftu^ 
iurers  in  aU  parts  of  the  country ,  and  of  ail  persons  who 
contemplate  eng€^ging  in  the  business  of  fnanufacturing, 
to  the  unsurpassed  advantages  and  facilities  afforded  ay 
the  city  of  New  Haven  for  the  production  of  all  manu- 
fadured  articles  at  a  minin^utn  cost^  and  for  the  quick 
marketing  of  such  goods  at  a  minin^um  expense^ 

READ   AND   NOTE 

Oarelully  the  followiiig  statament  of  fieiota  briefly  lettliig  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  New  Haven  as  a  location  for  mamifaotories. 

First  The  city  of  New  Haven,  well  known  by  its  suggestive  and  graoeAil 
name  of  the  CSity  of  Elms,  is  most  favorably  located  upon  a  broad  plain  of  light, 
dry  soil,  between  two  rivers,  and  at  the  head  of  a  good  harbor,  whose  whanres 
are  accessible  to  all  coasting  vessels,  and  most  foreign  vessels  and  all  steamboats, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Second.  The  city  has  a  population  of  60,000  souls,  comprised  of  various  nation- 
alities, chief  of  which  are  the  American,  Irish,  German,  Israelite,  Scotch,  English 
and  Italian,  and  embradxig  a  large,  intelligent  and  skillful  body  of  mechanics  and 
artizans. 

2%frcf.  It  is  now  a  large  manufacturing  center,  in  which  are  some  of  the  most 
extensive  manufactories  in  the  country,  whose  productions  attract,  not  only  the 
attention  of  the  whole  Union,  but  of  the  civilised  world,  directing  trade  and  inquiry 
from  people  everywhere  to  this  place,  and  giving  to  the  dty  a  wide-spread  reputa- 
tion as  a  manufacturing  town,  a  thing  of  itself  of  great  advantage  to  new  manu- 
factories. 

Iburth.  Six  railroads  enter  the  city,  five  of  which  are  main  lines  and  pass 
through  many  important  towns.  Over  these  six  roads  are  run  daily  seventy 
passenger  trains,  and  fourteen  passenger  trains  run  daily,  each  way,  from  the  city 
to  Xew  York.  Three  steamboats  also  run  daily  to  New  York,  carrying  passengers 
and  freight,  and  in  addition  three  steamboats  for  freighting  are  employed.  The 
city  is  within  two  and  one-quarter  hours'  ride  of  New  York,  five  of  Boston,  six  of 
Philadelphia  and  twelve  of  Washington. 

FifOi.  The  city  has  a  new.  elegant  and  commodious  union  passenger  depot 
centrally  located ;  all  the  fVeight  depots  are  at  convenient  points  and  commodious 
m  character.  Six  horse  railroads  connect  all  parts  of  the  city  with  the  suburbs 
and  the  immediately  outlying  villages. 

Sixth,  The  city  has  seven  national  banks  and  two  state  banks,  and  one  banking 
company  and  three  savings  banks.  The  discount  banks  have  a  capital  of 
$4,764,000  and  a  surplus  of  $1,662,000,  making  a  capital  for  loaning  purposes  of 
$6,426,000,  which  is  readily  loaned  on  good  paper  at  reasonable  rates,  and  liberal 
accommodations  are  extended  to  manufacturers.  Savings  banks  loan  upon  real 
estate  at  six  per  cent  The  banks  are  among  the  safest  and  most  careAilly 
managed  of  any  in  the  country. 

Seventh.  The  city,  from  the  date  of  its  charter  in  1784,  has  been  under  an  honest 
and  uncornipt  municipal  control,  and  the  result  is  that  to  day  the  debt  of  the  city 
proper  is  but  $789;000,  and  the  total  debt  of  the  city  and  town  is  only  $1,400,000; 
a  much  smaller  indebtedness  than  any  owed  by  any  dty  in  the  Union  of  like 
size,  and  less  than  that  owed  by  many  cities  smaller  in  size.  In  harmony  with 
the  recent  sweeping  reductions  ui  values,  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  real 
property  has  twice  been  reduced  ten  per  cent,  making  a  total  reduction  of  ten 
milUons,  and  leaving  a  grand  list  of  $48,000,000,  upon  which  is  laid  a  tax  of 
fifteen  mills,  which  raises  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  poor, 
csire  of  parks,  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  sewers,  pavements,  sidewalks  and 
bridges;  maintainance  of  the  police,  fire  and  health  departments,  and  the  support 
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of  the  public  Bchools,  the  ereotiou  of  new  school  buildings ;  the  payment  of  the 
state  tax  and  of  interest  on  the  debt  of  town  and  city. 

Mghih.  In  addition  to  the  above  statement  of  debt  and  taxation,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  city  hns  a  beautiful  and  imposing  City  Hall,  containing  its  public 
offices  and  vaults,  a  floe  structure  for  the  police  force,  station  and  court,  an  equally 
fine  Court  House,  and  a  large  jail  complete  in  every  respect,  and  that  all  these 
buildings,  beside  being  omameuts  to  the  city  and  having  every  modem  conven- 
ience, are  all  paid  for.  In  addition  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  city  is  well 
sewered  and  paved,  having  thirty-two  miles  of  sewers,  twelve  and  one-half  miles 
of  street  pavement,  and  seventy-five  miles  of  streets  provided  with  sidewalk,  and 
a  fire  alarm  telegraph  and  alarm  bells.  The  adjoining  rivers  are  well  supplied 
with  bridges,  mostly  of  iron  and  of  recent  erection,  and  the  railroad  compnnies 
maintain  all  bridges  over  their  tracks.  These  improvements  are  all  paid  for. 
These  facta  should  constitute  an  alluring  inducement  to  any  manufacturer  seeking 
a  location  where  the  present  debt  is  small,  taxes  are  light,  and  future  taxation 
seems  sure  of  being  even  less;  and  this  with  all  city  improvements  keeping  fully 
abreast  with  the  demands  of  the  times  and  the  needs  of  the  people. 

XirUh,  The  city  is  the  tseat  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the 
country,  which,  besides  its  academical  department,  has  a  large  and  very  important 
scientific  school,  a  medical  school,  a  law  school,  an  art  school  and  a  theological 
seminary,  in  which  there  are  in  attendance  annually  more  than  a  thousand  young 
men  seeking  instruction.  There  are  also  several  of  the  best  ladies*  seminaries  in 
the  country  here,  and  several  excellent  private  preparatory  schools.  Besides,  the 
city  maintains  a  system  of  public  schools  unsurpassed  by  any.  Schools  of  the 
best  character,  freely  iiccessible  to  the  humblest  and  poorest  child  in  the  dty,  are 
kept  in  twenty-seven  school-houses,  of  which  the  city  owns  twenty-one,  all  accom- 
modating ten  thousand  pupils.  Of  these  houses,  ten  are  large,  fine,  brick  structures, 
accommodating  about  six  hundred  pupils  ear* h.  The  city  has  no  school  indebtednesSw 
These  educational  advantages  should  prove  serious  attractions  to  any  manufacturer 
having  a  family  of  children  whom  he  desires  to  give  a  first  class  education  at  the 
lowest  cost,  and  retain  his  children  under  his  own  roof  during  their  schooling  days- 
Ten^.  The  city  abounds  with  excellent  and  convenient  sites  for  manufactories 
upon  the  harbor,  shore  and  elsewhere,  which  can  be  purchased  at  low  prices,  the 
best  of  brick  can  be  had  very  cheap  siud  in  large  quantities,  and  building  is  now 
contracted  for  at  astonishingly  low  rates.  The  place  is  an  important  coal  depot, 
to  which  a  half  a  million  tons  of  coal  are  brought  annually  and  sold  at  wholesale 
to  manufacturers  at  very  low  prices.  Building  lots  for  mechanics  can  readily  be 
had  upon  streets  close  to  the  horse  railroads,  upon  term?  that  will  euable  them  to 
secure  comfortable  homes  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  much  of  which 
can  be  arnmged  to  remain  upon  mortgage  at  six  per  cent. 

Eleventh.  The  city  is  amply  supplied  with  w.iter  for  fire,  manufacturing  and 
domestic  purposes,  furnished  by  a  private  corporation  at  rates  fuUy  as  low  as 
those  in  other  cities.  The  compimy  draw  from  inexhaustible  sources,  chiefly  from 
Mill  River,  with  four  reservoirs  or  lakes  located  on  high  hills  as  an  auxiliary  sup- 
ply. The  water  mains  extend  throuKh  one  hundred  miles  of  streets.  The  fire 
department  is  completely  equipped  with  seveu  steam  fire  engines  with  hoae  carts, 
hose,  hook  and  ladders,  all  drawn  by  horses,  seven  large  brick  engine  houses,  and 
all  other  equipments.  The  department  is  under  a  most  efficient  and  successful 
management. 

Twdfih.  The  topography,  soil,  drainage  and  other  natural  conditions  are  emi- 
nently favorable  to  health,  and  the  result  is  shown  by  the  death  rate,  which  is 
one  of  tlie  lowest  among  the  older  cities  of  its  size  in  the  country.  The  scienufic 
school,  with  its  chemical  laboratories,  facilities  for  investigation,  draughting,  etc., 
has  long  been  of  great  value  to  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  city. 

Thirteenth.  The  city  enjoys  excellent  facilities  for  exporting  goods  to  foreign 
countries,  particularly  to  those  where  there  is  now  springing  up  a  demand  for 
American  goods.  This  is  a  field  of  great  importance,  and  those  manufncturers 
who  early  turn  their  attention  to  it  will  get  from  it  ridi  return Sl  Manufacturers 
already  located  here,  while  enabled  to  get  every  advantage  from  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, can  also  readily  secure  their  share  of  western  and  southern  trade,  owing  to 
the  rates  of  freight  being  arranged  upon  most  favorable  terms,  and  to  all  New 
England  freight  can  be  sent  as  cheaply  as  from  Boston,  which  places  the  city  upon 
equal  terms  with  the  other  New  England  towns. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  MAIL  FAOIIJTIEI8. 

New  Haven  is  well  located  as  regards  its  facilities  for  access  to  the  leading 
markets  of  the  country.  Situated  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  New  York,  or 
trunk,  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  it  has 
communication  with  New  York  by  fourteen  daily  passenger  trains.  Diverging 
from  New  Haven,  seven  daily  express  trains  over  the  Shore  lane,  Air  Line,  and 
Springfield  routes  give  frequent  communication  with  Boston  and  the  East  The 
Shore  Line  route  also  connects  with  New  London,  Providence,  Newport,  and  New 
Bedford,  thereby  giving  adequate  facilities  for  either  business  or  pleasure  travel 
By  the  Hartford  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
and  by  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company's  road,  connection  is  made 
with  Springfield.  Wcstfield,  and  Northaitipton,  Mass.,  with  all  northern  points  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  to  Albany  and 
all  leading  western  points.  The  New  Haven  and  Derby  Railroad  gives  oonnection 
with  the  Naugatuck  valley  and  its  extensive  and  varied  manufactories.  About 
seventy  passenger  trains  arrive  at  and  leave  New  Haven  daily  on  the  six  railroad 
routes  which  center  here.  In  addition,  numerous  freight  trains  are  constantly  in 
motion  over  the  same  routes. 

In  addition  to  the  railroad  facilities  wbove  enumerated,  there  are  three  steam- 
boats by  which  daily  transit,  both  for  passengers  and  freight,  is  had  to  and  from 
New  York  through  Long  Island  Sound.  A  semi-weekly  propeller  line  affords  a 
direct  freight  connection  with  Philadelphia.  There  is  also  an  all-rail  route  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  South  and  West  the  cars,  both  passenger  and  freight,  being 
taken  by  ferry  from  Harlem  to  Jersey  City.  Six  horse  railroad  connect  the  various 
portions  of  the  city  with  its  immediate  suburbs. 

From  this  resum^  it  will  be  evident  that  excellent  facilities  exist  for  frequent 
visits  to  the  leading  markets  of  the  country,  and  for  the  economical  and  speedy 
receipt  of  supplies  and  delivery  of  manufactured  goods,  whether  destined  for  the 
New  York  or  Boston  markets,  or  for  western  shipment.  In  addition  to  these 
regular  and  established  routes  of  transportation,  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
coasting  vessels  of  good  carrying  capacity,  available  for  Rhipments  in  cases  where 
they  can  be  advantageously  used,  and  ^so  ready  facilities  for  shipments  to  the 
West  Indies  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  postal  facilities  of  New  Haven  are  surpassed  by  those  of  no  other  locality  in 
New  England.  Seventy- four  distinct  mails  are  daily  sent  and  an  equal  number 
received  at  the  New  Haven  post  office,  while  an  official  report  compiled  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  shows  that  nearly  41*7,000  letters  were  sent  from  it  during 
the  four  weeks  commencing  with  January  15,  1 8Y7,  and  places  it  as  eleventh  in 
rank  in  the  amount  of  its  correspondence  in  a  list  of  260  of  the  leading  offices  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  list  of  offices,  twenty-two  in  number,  sending  out  over  200,000 
letters  originating  thereat  during  the  four  weeks  referred  to,  together  with  the 
number  of  letters  sent  from  each  office,  is  compiled  fl*om  the  official  return,  as 
published  by  the  Post  Office  Department 

The  statistics  of  population  are  from  the  census  of  1870. 


No.  Lettcra 

No.  Letters 

Place. 

Population. 

Bent. 

Place. 

Fopnlatlon. 

Bent. 
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2,263.628 

Louisville. 

100,753 
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Chicago, 
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Detroit, 
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313,570 

Boston, 

250,626 

1,920.109 

Cleveland, 

92,829 
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St  Louis, 

310,864 

1,188,722 

New  Orleans, 

191,418 

306,726 

Cincinnati, 

216.239 

1,148,197 

Buffalo, 

117,714 

268,209 

Baltimore, 

269,354 

943^032 

Milwaukee, 

71,440 

256,760 

Washington, 

109,199 

697,619 

Hartford, 

37,180 

244,301 

San  Francisco, 

149.473 

517,906 

Albany, 

69,422 

244,167 

Brooklyn, 

396.099 

484,827 

Indianapolis, 

48,244 

238,937 

New  Haven, 

60,840 

416,654 

Providence, 

68,904 

234,195 

This  statement  it  is  believed,  will  afford  some  fair  idea  of  the  business  relations 
and  activities  of  New  Haven  with  the  country  adjacent  and  tributary  to  it,  and 
perhaps  also  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  connections  with  the  more  distant 
markets  of  the  country,  as  compared  with  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Manufacturers  who  desire  more  detaUed  information  are  requested  to  address 
E.  S.  Whebleb,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 


1^^  Subsoribeni  are  requested  to  fonxrard  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Ne-w  Englander  for  1877,  to- 
gether "with  12  cents  for  prepaying  the  postage, 
-which  hereafter  must  be  done  in  Ne-w  Haven  by 
the  publisher. 
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Abticlb  L— ENGLISH  MYSTICS  OP  THE  PURITAN 

PERIOD. 

Mysticism  is  a  type  of  thought  and  devotion,  which  reap* 
pears  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and  either  within  every  relig- 
ious system,  or  external  to  it  and  in  antagonism  to  it  It  owes 
this  universality  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  feminine  mode  of 
insight  and  aspiration.  Whenever  woman's  intellect  or  even 
that  of  the  more  woman-like  part  of  the  other  sex,  finds  itself 
depreciated  and  excluded  from  the  sanctuary  of  religious 
thought,  it  asserts  for  itself  a  right  and  a  place  by  effecting  a 
reaction  against  the  principles  and  methods  which  would  have 
excluded  it  Hence  the  readiness  with  which  Buddhism  was 
welcomed  in  the  far  east,  by  those  who  found  in  Shintoism, 
Confucianism,  and  other  indigenous  Turanian  &iiths  no  play  for 
the  affections,  no  scope  for  the  gentler  virtues.  But  Moham- 
medanism presents  within  its  own  sphere  the  most  striking 
instance  of  this.  If  ever  there  was  a  purely  and  thoroughly 
masculine  creed,  it  was  Islam, — a  religion  made  up  of  external 
duties,  public  relations,  and  abstract  beliefs,  and  making  little 
or  no  demand  upon  the  affections.    It  was  utterly  theocratic ; 

VOL.  xxxvi.  40 
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it  presented  God  as  a  king,  a  man  of  war,  an  irresistible  ruler ; 
not  as  a  Father,  a  Friend,  a  Comforter.  It  upheld  the  masculine 
virtues  of  truth,  courage,  soldierly  obedience,  self-respect ;  for 
those  of  woman  it  had  no  blessing,  no  recognition.  And  its 
works  have  been  according  to  its  faith.  It  has  taken,  it  is 
every  day  taking,  villages  of  low  caste  Hindoos  and  debased 
negroes,  and  lifting  them  to  their  feet,  bidding  them  to  know 
themselves  the  equals  of  the  greatest  on  earth,  and  to  look  their 
fellow  men  in  the  face.  And  for  the  same  reason  its  foot  has 
been  on  the  neck  of  woman,  crushing  her  down  from  the  place 
of  free  equality  where  the  Prophet  found  her,  as  the  mistress  of 
a  free  Arab  home,  to  the  place  she  now  fills  in  every  Moslem 
country,  as  the  slave,  the  plaything  of  man.  Mohamnr  ed  never 
taught  that  women  have  no  souls ;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
done  so,  as  proclaim  a  creed  which  presents  no  object  to  her 
aflFections,  and  puts  no  honor  upon  her  virtues.  The  mystical 
reaction  against  his  creed  shows  by  its  intensity,  how  utterly 
masculine  it  was.  Soofeeism  is  mysticism  of  the  extreme  type. 
It  arose  in  the  very  first  century  of  the  Hejira,  and  among  its 
earliest  saints  the  woman  Rabia  holds  the  chiefest  place,  as 
the  sublimest  instance  of  its  gospel  of  resignation  and  sub- 
mission. To  her,  Allah  was  not  king  and  sovereign,  but 
lover,  and  as  such  she  addressed  Him  in  her  prayers ;  by  the 
paths  of  mystic  self-denial,  mortification  and  annihilation,  she 
had  entered  into  the  union  of  her  being  to  that  of  God; 
and  the  narratives  of  her  life  represent  her  as  the  center  of 
the  great  Soofees  of  her  time,  inciting  their  devotion  and 
reproving  their  lack  of  faith.*  But  it  was  in  the  following 
ages  that  Soofeeism  flourished  the  most,  when  the  crude 
theocratic  optimism  of  Islam  became  no  longer  credible  to  men, 
during  the  dissolution  of  the  Caliphate,  and  the  expiration  of 
the  great  hopes  of  the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  was  then  that 
princes  and  generals  abandoned  the  world,  to  adopt  the  life  of 
voluntary  mortification,  to  put  on  the  wool  (soof)^  and  to  become 
monks  after  the  model  of  Christendom  or  of  Buddhism,  in  spite 
of  the  Prophet's  express  prohibitions.  Hence  the  vast  out- 
growth of  Dervish  orders,  anchoritism,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 

*See  Tholuck^B  SsMfiismw  svoe  Theosophia  Perdorum  Ptiniheistioa,     (Berlin, 
1821.)    pp.  60-^. 
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of  an  exuberant  monasticism.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  just 
as  the  Caliphate  was  broken  up  by  the  reemergence  of  old  lines 
of  national  division  and  the  reawakening  of  national  feeling,  so 
also  Soofeeism  was  not  without  historical  relation  to  the  mys- 
tical elements  in  the  religions  which  Islam  was  supposed  to 
have  superseded.  It  seems  to  have  flourished  best  on  the 
ground  previously  occupied  by  Zoroastrianism  and  Magianism. 

Inside  Christendom  reactions  of  this  same  sort  have 
repeatedly  occurred,  but  never  with  such  violence.  Chris- 
tianity itself  being  utterly  free  from  all  onesidedness,  and  com- 
plete in  its  recognition  of  every  aspect  and  power  of  man*s 
nature,  every  ignored  or  depressed  interest  can  rightfully  appeal 
to  the  original  norm  as  given  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  the 
Master.  In  these  teachings  and  in  that  life,  the  feminine  vir- 
tues are  exalted  to  an  honor  which  they  never  before  received. 
The  beatitudes  are  a  series  of  blessings  pronounced  upon 
woman's  condition ;  and  the  revelation  of  God  as  the  Friend, 
the  Comforter,  the  Father,  and  the  Helper  to  whom  man  can 
have  the  freest  and  most  immediate  access,  is  given  in  all  its 
fulness.  The  Christian  system  presents  the  Truth  not  in  an 
abstract  form,  as  a  system,  but  concretely  as  a  person,  a  living 
object  of  trust  and  faith,  to  which  the  heart  of  woman,  and  the 
heart  of  womanliness  in  every  complete  man,  can  alike  cling. 
Yet  Christianity  is  as  manly  as  it  is  womanly.  It  does  not  set 
aside  the  social  and  civic  virtues ;  it  enjoins  truth  and  courage 
and  all  the  manly  excellencies  with  the  largest  emphasis  in  its 
teaching.  It  declares  that  God  is  King  as  well  as  Father,  and 
that  to  consecrate  all  public  and  private  relations  alike  as  part 
of  the  order  of  His  Kingdom  is  one  purpose  of  the  Incarnation. 

But  the  treasure  is  put  into  earthen  vessels, — very  earthen 
vessels  sometimes.  And  therefore  the  Christianity  of  diflferent 
periods  in  the  Church's  history  may  be  but  partial  and  onesided, 
thus  provoking  reaction  and  antagonism.  The  church  has  had 
her  periods  of  dry,  arid  dogmatism,  in  which  a  masculine  intel- 
lectualism  has  prevailed  in  the  elaboration  and  the  defence  of 
systems  of  theology.  She  has  had  periods  of  rigid  hierarchy, 
in  which  the  soul  was  shut  out  from  the  light  of  God's  coun- 
tenance by  the  shadow  of  pope  and  priesthood.  Such  were  the 
middle  ages  of  Europe,  when  dogmatism  and  hierarchy  were  in 
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close  alliance,  and  provoked  a  wide-spead  reaction  in  medieBval 
mysticism.  All  classes  shared  more  or  less  in  the  reaction. 
Doctors  like  Richard  of  St  Victor  and  Gerson  taught  mysticism 
in  the  schools ;  preachers  like  Eckhart,  Tauler  and  Suso  pro- 
claimed it  in  the  pulpit ;  devout  laymen  like  Nicolas  of  Basel, 
Bulmin  Merswen  and  the  author  of  the  Theologie  Deutsche  spread 
it  by  voice  and  pen  among  the  people.  Very  significant  is 
the  name  by  which  the  German  mystics  distinguished  them- 
selves from  the  mass  of  less  enlightened  Christians ;  they  called 
themselves  the  ''Friends  of  God"  to  mark  the  fact  that  they 
had  discovered  in  God  something  more  loveable  and  intimate 
than  was  known  to  those  who  knew  him  only  as  a  king.  But 
besides  these  more  sober  mystics,  there  were  some  who  rushed 
to  wild  extremes  of  fanaticism,  "Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the 
Free  Spirit"  who  denied  the  very  basis  of  common  morality, 
and  held  all  acts  alike  sinless  in  the  illuminated.  These 
deniers  of  the  kingship  and  the  kingdom  of  God  had  their 
parallel  among  the  Soofees  of  tie  school  of  Bustami,  and  after- 
wards among  the  English  Ranters. 

The  Puritan  period  of  English  Church  history  is  one  whose 
nobleness  and  fruitfulness  in  great  principles  have  been  coming 
into  ever  clearer  recognition,  since  Mr.  Carlyle's  Cromwell  opened 
up  the  way  for  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  men  and  the  measures 
of  that  time.  To  Mr.  Carlyle  and  many  others,  the  thorough 
masculinity  of  the  Puritans  is  clearly  the  most  admirable  thing 
about  them.  They  were  manly  men, — men  of  the  soldierly 
temper,  true  as  steel,  courageous  with  a  courage  not  of  earth. 
And  their  Christianity  was  masculine.  It  was  intellectual,  to 
a  degree.  Their  Bible  was  not  merely  studied,  but  intellectually 
appropriated ;  its  teachings  took  shape  in  their  minds  as  a  con- 
nected and  logical  system'  of  doctrine,  in  which  every  concep- 
tion was  clear,  sharply  cut,  well  defined.  They  had  unflinching 
faith  in  their  own  capacity  to  thus  connect  and  harmonize  the 
sum  of  scriptural  teaching.  Furthermore  their  Christianity 
was  theocratic.  An  actual  real  kingship  of  Christ  over  the 
nations  was  the  watchword  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,  with 
which  the  great  uprising  against  the  Stuarts  began.  The  Puri- 
tans of  all  classes  responded  to  that  proclamation.  It  was 
embraced  by  those  who  quarrelled  with  the  Scotch  and  put 
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them  down  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  even  more  than  by  those 
who  sided  with  them  in  upholding  the  Presbyterian  theory  of 
Church  Ghovernment  It  found  utterance  in  Cromwell's  speeches 
and  proclamations;  it  was  caricatured  in  the  beliefa  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  In  both  its  intellectual  and  its  theocratic 
aspects  Puritanism  was  masculine,  even  onesidedly  masculine. 
It  had  more  faith  in  the  Kingship  than  in  the  Fatherhood  and 
the  Friendship  of  God.  It  was  not,  with  all  its  nobleness,  a 
reproduction  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospels  in  the  full, 
rounded  completeness  of  Christian  truth.  It  did  but  slight 
justice  to  the  needs  of  more  feminine  natures,  and  to  the  glory 
of  the  feminine  virtues. 

It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  both  within  Puritanism 
and  alongside  of  it,  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of  mysticism 
would  take  placa  And  when  we  come  to  look  more  closely 
into  the  literature  of  the  period,  we  find  that  this  was  decidedly 
tlie  case.  In  manifold  forms,  and  in  various  circles,  we  find 
a  genuine  mysticism,  akin  to  that  of  Rabia,  Tauler  and  Bohme, 
while  bearing  also  the  impress  of  its  own  age.  It  was  heard 
jfrom  Puritan  pulpits,  even  those  of  the  chaplains  of  the  army 
and  of  the  Protector.  It  taught  in  the  universities;  it  per- 
meated the  lives  of  statesmen  and  the  lives  of  cobblers.  It  set 
wealthy  citizens  at  the  work  of  translating  into  English  the 
prof oundest  writings  of  this  sort  known  on  the  Continent;  it 
united  others  of  them  in  the  practical  attempt  to  realize  the 
mystic's  ideal  of  a  true  church — the  fellowship  of  an  elect  and 
holy  seed.  It  blended  with  the  thinking  of  the  calmest  and 
sanest  minds  of  the  age;  and  it  was  mixed  with  the  crude 
notions  of  the  age's  coarsest  fanatica  It  was  in  the  minority 
always,  but  it  was  everywhere  Its  adherents  were  more  by 
weight  than  by  count.  At  every  step,  if  we  look  for  them,  we 
find  the  representatives  of  the  tendency.* 

♦The  tbeology  of  the  Puritans — I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny— in 
general  abounded  in  practical  and  devout  teaching,  and  they  insisted  on  the 
searching  truths  of  Christianity.  St  Theresa's  last  English  biographer  can  find 
nothing  in  English  literature  so  like  the  Spanish  mystic,  as  are  some  parts  of  the 
Scknt'a  Best  Gottfried  Arnold  in  his  Hiatoria  et  DeacripHo  TheohgicB  MysHccB 
(1702)  enumerates  among  English  mystical  writers  John  Abemethy,  Richard 
Baxter,  Paul  Bayne,  B^bert  Bolton,  John  Bunyan,  John  Cotton,  Daniel  and 
Jeremiah  Dyke,  John  Downame,  John  Everard,  John  Fox,  Thomas  Godwin, 
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The  best  known  group  are  of  course  the  Cambridge  Platon- 
ists,  who  were  also  the  forerunnere  of  the  Latitudinarian  party. 
As  this  indicates,  the  mysticism  of  some  of  them  was  but  one 
of  the  several  reactionary  elements  of  their  creed ;  with  John 
Hales  of  Eton,  they  had  "  bid  good-night  to  John  Calvin,"  and 
that  they  were  "great  readers  of  Grotius  and  Episcopius,"  a 
contemporary  tells  ua  But  while  they  possessed  certain  com- 
mon characteristics,  they  exhibit  great  individuality  and  marked 
differences  in  their  views.  They  were  often  very  unlike  each 
other,  but  always  still  more  unlike  their  times.  They  were  all 
great  admirers  of  Plato,  or  rather  of  Plotinus ;  all  the  later  and 
younger  members  of  the  group  shared  in  an  admiration  of  the 
new  philosophy  of  Monsieur  Des  Cartes.  And  in  nearly  all 
there  was  a  certain  rationalizing  element,  an  assertion  of  the 
greater  importance  of  practice  as  compared  with  principles, 
which  accounts  to  us  for  the  fact  that  "  they  begot  a  race  of 
moralizers  whom  we  have  learnt  to  look  back  upon  as  respect- 
able and  instructive,  but  unable  to  do  any  great  work  for  the* 
renovation  of  human  society  or  the  discovery  of  truth."* 

At  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  School  we  believe  must  be 
placed  a  man  whose  name  is  never  mentioned  in  connection 
with  them  by  the  historians  of  philosophy  or  of  theology,  whom 
indeed  Mr.  Maurice  contrasts  with  them.  A  contemporary 
authority,  quoted  in  Brook's  Bistory  of  ilie  Puritans^  says  that 
Peter  Sterry  and  **  one  Sadtler  were  the  first  who  were  observed 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  Platonism  in  the  University"  of 
Cambridge.  And  when  we  compare  the  evidence  of  specula- 
tive power  and  of  original  thought  presented  in  his  works,  with 
that  of  his  associates,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  here  we 
have  the  true  master  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists.  A  graduate 
of  that  "Puritan  foundation,"  Emmanuel  College,  to  which  they 

James  Guthrie,  Bp.  Joseph  Hall,  John  HaTwood,  WilUam  Perkiiis,  Nicholas 
Rogers,  Francis  Rous,  Thomas  Shephard,  Richard  Sibbes,  Emmanud  Sonthomb, 

Thos.  Taylor,  Arthur  Warwick, WhaUey,  Thos.  Walter,  and  Robert  WUken- 

son.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  most  of  these  (concerning  Everard  and 
Rous  vide  it^a)  and  the  mystical  writers.  Sonthomb's  Golden  Key  had  a  great 
circulation  in  German,  having  been  printed  as  late  as  1*746;  it,  together  with  the 
German  translation  of  Bp.  Lewis  Bailey's  Practice  of  Piety,  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  Spener  the  founder  of  the  Pietists,  when  still  a  lad. 
*  Maurice,  Moral  and  Metaphyaicai  Philosophy,  ii,  350. 
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nearly  all  beloDged,  he  first  became  the  chaplain  of  (the  second) 
Lord  Brooke,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Litchfield  Castle 
in  1643.  Then  and  afterwards  he  was  known  as  the  friend  of 
the  younger  Vane,  with  whom  he  sat  in  the  little  group  of 
Independents  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Seven  times  he 
preached  before  the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  one  of  these  ser- 
mons he  eulogized  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  in  this 
respect  better  than  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  because  "  they  give 
and  take  a  large  scope  to  the  understanding  and  the  affections 
in  generous  contemplations,  in  mystical  divinity."  He  became 
Chaplain  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  then  to  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor after  its  abolition,  and  in  1654  was  appointed  one  of  the 
"  Commissioners  for  Approbation  of  Public  Preachers."  At 
the  Restoration  he  of  course  retired  to  private  life,  preaching, 
till  hip  death  in  1672,  to  a  conventicle  of  men  like-minded  with 
himself  .  The  substance  of  his  preaching  we  have  in  two 
posthumous  works,  A  Discourse  of  Vie  Freedom  of  Vie  Will  (1675), 
and  Hie  RisCj  Bare  and  Royalty  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  in  the 
Soul  of  Man  (1688).  It  would  carry  us  too  far  were  we  to 
attempt  to  trace  his  life  more  closely,  or  to  analyze  his  works. 
This  only  we  will  note,  that  wherever  we  can  discern  his  influ- 
ence at  work  it  is  fruitful  in  the  dissemination  of  mystical  views 
in  other  minds.  With  his  college  friends,  with  Lord  Brooke, 
with  Vane  and  his  circle,  his  fellow -chaplains  under  the  Pro- 
tector and  even  Cromwell  himself,  and  lastly  the  little  group  of 
disciples  that  gathered  around  him  in  later  years,  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  same  commanding  position  of  teacher  and  master, 
and  we  can  everywhere  trace  his  fertilizing  influence  in  the 
products  of  other  minds.  As  regards  his  work's.  Prof  Maurice 
says  that  Sterry  is  "one  of  those  men,  into  whose  writings  few 
have  looked  without  carrying  away  some  impressions  which 
they  would  be  very  sorry  to  lose.  Dwelling  in  the  midst  of 
the  civil  war,  full  of  all  the  highest  aspirations  which  that  war 
awakened,  not  surpassed  by  other  Independents  in  his  dislike 
of  the  monarchy  and  hierarchy  which  he  supposed  had  shut 
out  the  perfect  monarchy  and  hierarchy  from  the  vision  of 
redeemed  men,  he  was  led  to  a  different  conception  of  the 
spiritual  world  and  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  from  that  which 
satisfied  those  champions  of  the  cotiamonwealth  who  regarded 
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themselves  as  the  saints  of  God  and  all  besides  as  His  enemies. 
A  struggle  of  essential  light  with  outer  darkness,  of  original 
good  with  evil  in  its  first  motions,  sometimes  overwhelmed, 
sometimes  elevated,  his  spirit.  The  reader  may  be  utterly  lost 
in  the  wealth  of  Sterry's  thoughts  and  imaginations ;  he  will 
seldom  have  to  complain  of  poverty  or  barrenness  ....  Sterry 
is  little  read  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  a  better  knowledge 
of  him  would  often  throw  light  upon  the  works  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  would  enable  as  to  prize  them  more."* 

Two  of  the  Cambridge  School  died  in  their  youth,  and  both 
in  the  year  1652,  but  not  until  both  had  left  behind  them 
evidences  of  extraordinary  gifla.  John  Smith  was  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  and  was  already  famed  as  a  preacher  before  both 
acadendic  and  less  learned  audiences.  Coleridge  pronounces 
him  an  "  enlightened  and  able  divine."  His  Select  Discourses^ 
edited  by  his  friend  Dr.  Worthington,  though  but  ten  in  num- 
ber, fill  nearly  five  hundred  quarto  pages,  and  their  merits  are 
attested  by  their  frequent  republication,  as  well  as  by  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  Chalmers  and  others.  He  was  a 
thorough  Platonist ;  he  quotes  the  sayings  of  that  and  of  some 
other  Greek  philosophers  as  if  he  were  quoting  scripture.  His 
friends  seem  to  intimate  that  in  political  matters  he  had  as 
little  sympathy  with  Puritanism  as  in  theology,  which  was 
little  enough.  '*To  seek  our  Divinity  (he  says)  merely  in 
books  and  writings,  is  to  *seek  the  living  among  the  dead:'  we 
do  but  in  vain  seek  God  in  these,  where  His  truth  too  often  is 
not  so  much  enshrined  as  entombed:  no;  intra  te  quaere  Deum^ 
seek  for  God  within  thine  own  soul ;  He  is  best  discerned 
voep^  ina<p^  as  Plotinus  phraseth  it,  \)y  an  intellectual  touch 
of  Him."  He  rebels,  as  the  Protestant  mystics  of  all  sorts  have 
rebelled,  against  the  theological  notion  of  inaputed  righteous- 
ness, declaring  that  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  "  is  in 
its  own  nature  a  vital  and  spiritual  administration,  wherein 
God  converseth  with  man."  For  he  asserts  "That  the  divine 
judgment  and  estimation  of  everything  is  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  thing ;  and  God's  acceptance  or  disacceptance  of 

*  Maurice,  ubi  supra,  pp.  250-1.  Of.  Hare's  Memorial  of  a  Qmd  L^e,  ii,  96 
and  182.  I  have  in  preparation  a  paper  devoted  to  Sterrj's  life,  and  bia  magmim 
opus,  the  treatise  on  the  WiU. 
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things  is  suitable  to  His  judgment,"  and  that  "God'p  justifying 
of  sinners,  in  pardoning  their  sins,  carries  in  it  a  necessary 
reference  to  the  sanctifying  of  their  natures."* 

Only  three  years  older  than  Smith,  was  Nathaniel  Culverwell, 
a  scion  of  a  family  which  produced  many  Puritan  divines.  His 
Discourse  of  the  Light  of  Nature  is  far  more  readable  than  Smith's 
Discourses ;  it  is  "a  book  instinct  with  literary  life,"  and  very 
unjustly  neglected.  It  bristles  at  times  with  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  quotations,  for  the  range  of  his  reading  is  spmething 
wonderful  He  has  dwelt  much  with  Aquinas  and  the  other 
scholastics,  as  one  might  have  conjectured  from  the  disciplined 
acuteness  of  his  intellect  But  his  authors  are  not  authorities 
or  masters ;  they  are  friends  and  helpers  of  his  wit  He  bears 
his  load  of  learning  easily  and  gracefully,  and  exhibits  a 
literary  power  and  vivacity  to  which  Smith  is  a  stranger.  His 
theme  is  the  saying  of  Solomon,  "  The  understanding  of  a  man 
is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  and  his  object  is  to  show  that  the 
light  of  nature  is  indeed  a  diminutive  light, — ^a  candle  and  not 
the  sun — ^yet  a  divine,  directive,  elevating  light,  by  which  to 
bring  men  back  to  the  Fountain  of  all  lightf 

Smith's  tutor,  Benjamin  Whitchcote,  (1609-1688)  might  be 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  the  central  figure  of  the  Cambridge 
group,  so  fully  does  he  combine  and  represent  all  its  tendencies. 

*  Select  BiKQwneSy  treatdng,  ].  Of  the  trae  Way  or  Method  of  attainmg  to 
Divine  Knowledge.  2.  Of  Superstition.  3.  Of  Atheism.  4.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  the  SouL  6.  Of  the  Eadstenoe  and  Nature  of  God.  6.  Of  Prophesy.  Y.  Of 
the  Difference  between  the  Legal  and  the  Evangelical  Righteousness,  the  Old  and 
the  New  Covenant,  etc.  8.  Of  the  Shortness  and  Vanity  of  a  Pharisaick  Right- 
eousness. 9.  Of  the  Excellency  and  Nobleness  of  True  Religion.  10.  Of  a 
COiTistian's  Conflicts  with,  and  Conquests  over,  Satan.  By  John  Smith,  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College  in  Oambridge.  Also  a  Sermon  preached  by  Simon 
Patrick,  (then  Fellow  of  the  same  College),  at  the  Author's  Funeral:  with  a  brief 
Aoeount  of  his  Life  and  Death.  London,  1660.  Reprinted  Cambridge,  1673; 
Edinburgh,  1756;  London,  1823;  and  Cambridge,  1869.  The  sixth  discourse 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Le  Clera 

f  A-a  Slegant  and  Learned  Diseotvree  of  the  LigJU  of  Natmre^  with  several  oOier 
TrtaUaes^  by  Nathaniel  Culverwell,  Master  of  Arts,  and  lately  Fellow  of  Immanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  London,  1652,  1654,  and  1661,  and  Oxford,  1669.  Berwick, 
1867.  The  last  edition  omits  the  "  other  Treatises,"  (flye  sermons  and  a  treatise 
on  Spiritual  Optics,  first  published  1651),  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  father 
of  the  author  of  Leiav/re  Bour$j  with  a  Critical  Essay  by  Rev.  John  Cairns.  There 
are  copious  extracts  from  Culverwell  and  Smith  in  Mrs.  Lowell's  Seed  Orain, 
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He  has  been  called,  and  not  inaptly,  the  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  political  sympathies 
seemed  to  have  leaned  towards  the  Royalist  side,  bat  he  was 
not  a  vehement  partizan.  He  received  ordination  from  Laud's 
enemy.  Bishop  Williams ;  he  was  selected  as  the  Provost  of 
King's  College  in  the  Puritan  reorganization  of  Cambridge  in 
1648,  and  though  he  hesitated  for  a  time,  he  finally  accepted, 
but  with  the  good  will  of  his  ejected  predecessor.  He  was 
removed  at  the  Restoration,  but  conformed,  and  became  a 
preacher  in  London,  where  he  spent  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
has  left  us  three  volumes  of  Sermons,  of  unusual  quality,  and 
a  collection  of  twelve  hundred  aphorisms.  These  latter  are 
most  instructive  reading;  a  double  strain  of  thought  and 
feeling  runs  through  them,  showing  us  the  Platonist  with  his 
faith  in  the  eternal  "  rule  of  right"  and  immutable  morality  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  moralizing  Latitudinarian  with  his  dread 
of  zeal,  his  passion  for  moderation,  on  the  other.  "  If  you  will 
be  religious,"  he  says,  "  be  rational  in  your  religion."  More 
instructive  still  is  the  controversial  correspondence  between 
Whitchcote  and  Anthony  Tuckney,  Master  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, bound  up  with  these  Aphorisms  in  the  edition  of  1753. 
It  is  a  correspondence  which  does  credit  to  both  the  men,  and 
its  interest  lies  in  this,  that  the  exceptions  taken  by  Tuckney 
to  Whitchcote's  sermons  bring  the  two  tendencies  then  at  work 
in  theology  to  direct  and  plain  speech  with  each  other.  One 
passage  will  give  the  points  made  on  the  Puritan  sida  Tuck- 
ney refers  to  his  correspondent's  earlier  years  at  Emmanuel : 
"  Whilst  you  were  fellow  here,  you  were  cast  into  the  company 
of  very  learned  and  ingenious  men,  who,  I  fear,  at  least  some 
of  them,  studied  other  authors  more  than  the  Scriptures,  and 
Plato  and  his  scholars  above  others."  "And  hence  in  part 
hath  run  a  vein  of  doctrine,  which  divers  very  able  and  worthy 
men,  whom  from  my  heart  I  much  honor,  are,  I  fear,  too  much 
known  by. — The  power  of  nature  in  morals  too  much  advanced. 
— Reason  hath  too  much  given  to  it  in  the  mysteries  of  Faith. — 
A  recta  ratio  much  talkt  of,  which  I  cannot  tell  where  to  find. — 
Mind  and  understanding  is  all ;  heart  and  will  little  spoken  ol 
— The  decrees  of  God  questioned  and  quarrelled,  because  ac- 
cording to  our  reason  we  cannot  comprehend  how  they  may 
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stand  with  His  goodness,  which,  according  to  your  phrase,  He 
is  under  the  power  of.  —  Those  our  philosophers,  and  other 
heathen,  made  fairer  candidates  for  heaven  than  the  scriptures 
seem  to  allow  of,  and  they,  in  their  virtXies  preferred  before 
Christians  overtaken  with  weaknesses. — A  kind  of  moral  divin- 
ity minted,  with  only  a  little  tincture  of  Christ  added ;  nay,  a 
Platonic  faith  unites  to  God.  —  Inherent  righteousness  so 
preached  as,  if  not  with  the  prejudice  of  imputed  righteousness, 
which  hath  sometimes  very  unseemly  language  given  it,  yet 
much  said  of  the  one  and  very  little  or  nothing  of  the  other. 
This  was  not  Paul's  manner  of  preaching. — This  inherent  right- 
eousness may  be  perfect  in  this  life. — An  estate  of  love  in  this 
life,  above  a  life  of  faith. — And  some  broad  expressions  as 
though,  in  this  life,  we  may  be  above  ordinances ; — with  diverse 
other  principles  of  religion  by  sopfie  very  doubtfully  spoken  oi" 
The  Puritan  knew  how  to  strike  for  the  openings  in  the  joints 
of  the  armor,  and  time  has  justified  many  of  his  censures. 

Dr.  John  Worthington  (ob.  1671)  a  pupil  of  Whitchcote's,  and . 
the  editor  of  Smith's  Discourses^  was  known  to  us  till  quite 
recently  only  by  a  number  of  ascetical  treatises,  such  as  that  on 
the  Duty  of  Resignation,  frequently  reprinted  and  even  trans- 
lated into  German.  His  recently  discovered  Diary  and  Corres- 
pondence have  given  him  a  new  claim  on  the  attention  of 
students,  as  they  are  said  to  cast  great  light  on  the  literary 
history  of  the  times.  Burnet  reckons  him  among  the  Latitudi- 
narians.  Although  a  Cambridge  man,  he  was  made  Master 
of  Jesus  College  in  Oxford,  when  Cromwell  removed  the  old 
heads  of  houses  for  their  Boyalisra.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  of  his  master  Whitchcote's  mind  in  politics. 

Kalph  Cudworth  (1617-88),  another  of  the  six  masters  of 
colleges  chosen  from  the  fellows  of  Emmanuel  in  1648,  is 
known  to  all  the  learned  world  by  his  huge  and  candid  refu- 
tation of  Atheism  and  Hobbsism,  The  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Umvers€j  whose  Latin  translation  by  Mosheim  is  said  to  be 
much  more  readable  than  the  English  original.  He  dealt  so 
fairly  with  his  opponents,  that  he  was  suspected  of  a  secret 
agreement  with  them,  and  he  has  also  been  accused  of  Arian- 
ism.  His  sermon  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  his  treatise  on 
Immutable  Morality,  are  better  reading,  and  the  latter  especially 
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exhibits  his  reverence  for  Plato  and  his  acquaintance  with  him 
at  first  hand.  It  was  first  edited  by  Bishop  Chandler  in  1731i 
and  others  of  his  works  are  still  in  manuscript  From  the  allu- 
sions Mr.  Emerson  makes  to  Cudworth,  it  would  seem  that  the 
American  philosopher  has  learnt  much  from  the  Englishman. 

Three  Cambridge  men,  master  and  scholars,  are  distinguish- 
able from  the  other  Cambridge  Platonists  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  students  of  Emmanuel  College.  They  are  Drs. 
Eobert  Q-ell,  Henry  More,  and  George  Rust,  all  of  Christ's 
College,  where  John  Milton  also  studied.  Gell  and  More 
were  decided  Royalists,  and  both  were  students  of  the  Cabbala. 
Dr.  Gell  (ob.  1665)  was  one  of  the  most  successful*  of  the  tutors 
of  his  time,  but  left  the  college  to  become  rector  of  Alder- 
Mary  Church  in  London,  where  he  preached  through  the 
Commonwealth  times.  He  published  an  JSssay  toward  the 
Amendment  of  the  last  English  Translation  of  the  Bible  (1660), 
and  after  his  death  appieared  in  two  folio  volumes  his  Remaines: 
or  Several  Select  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  Opened  and 
Explained^  being  in  fact  his  notes  of  his  Cambridge  and 
London  sermons.  Gell  was  a  stout  Perfectionist,  for  which 
reason  his  Remmnes  was  a  favorite  book  of  John  Wesley's, 
and  it  is  said  that  Charles  Wesley  got  from  it  the  suggestion 
of  several  qf  his  hymnsi  "His  works,"  says  Orme,  "are  a 
curious  mass  of  learned,  occasionally  original,  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  mystical  speculation,  often  of  a  very  peculiar 
character,"  Both  his  books  were  translated  (in  an  abridged 
form)  into  German  by  R  Bacon,  and  published  at  Berleburg 
in  1728.  They  were  used  afterwards  in  the  preparation  of  the 
famous  mystical  translation  and  commentary,  known  as  the 
Berieburg  Bible  (1728-1741). 

Henry  More  (1614-1687)  is  the  best  known  of  all  the 
Cambridge  Platonists.  He  was  more  properly  a  Neoplatonist 
and  a  Cabbalist,  besides  being  a  student  of  Des  Cartes  and  the 
Arminians ;  but  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  "  that  golden  little 
book,  with  which  Luther  is  also  said  to  have  been  wonderfully 
taken,  viz:  Theologia  Oermaniccu"  He  says  there  was  none 
of  his  *'Platonick  writers,"  nor  any  of  "the  mystical  divines," 
that  "to  speak  the  truth  so  pierced  and  affected  ma"  His 
singularly  amiable  character,  his  great  personal  excellence,  and 
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his  many  gifts,  have  won  him  the  friendly  regard  of  later  gen- 
erations as  well  as  of  his  own.  Few  writers  of  his  time  wrote 
so  much  that  is  worth  preserving ;  none  managed  to  bury  it 
under  such  a  heap  of  rubbish.  He  enjoyed  a  European  repu- 
tation. His  Cabbalistic  studies  brought  him  into  friendly 
relations  with  Knorr  von  Rosenoth,  the  German  master  of 
such  studies,  and  at  the  request  of  continental  friends  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  an  Estimate  of  the  Philosophy  of  Bohme,  in  which  he 
shows  some  acquaintance  with  the  theosopher's  writings  and  a 
disposition  to  treat  him  fairly. 

Qeirs  other  pupil,  George  Rust  (ob.  1670),  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more  in  Irelatid  after  the  Restoration,  was  a  Platonist  and  also 
a  ITniversalist,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  Letter  of  Resolution  con- 
cerning Origen  and  the  Chief  of  his  Opinions  (1661  and  1707)  and 
his  Discourse  of  Truth  (1682). 

This  closes  our  list  of  the  Cambridge  Platonista  There  are, 
indeed,  a  few  others,  of  whom  we  know  only  the  names.  Such 
are  the  "one  Sadtler"  mentioned  as  Sterry's  Platonic  colleague 
— possibly  the  Mr.  John  Sadler  **  well  known  and  beloved  of 
Dr.  Gell,  who  helped  to  edit  Gell's  Remaines;  the  William 
Dillingham,  who  edited  CulverwelPs  Light  of  Nature^  and  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Tuckney  as  Master  of  Emmanuel  College;  and 
Lazarus  Seaman,  dear  to  Bibliomaniacs  as  the  owner  of  the 
first  library  of  which  we  possess  a  printed  auction  catalogue. 
There  is  aJso  a  group  of  Oxford  scholars  who  are  frequently 
associated  with  the  Platonists  of  Cambridge,  such  as  Dr.  Thos. 
Jackson  (ob.  1640),  the  elder  Dr.  S.  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford 
(ob.  1687),  Bishop  John  Wilkins  (ob.  1672),  Theophilus  Gale 
(ob.  1677),  Joseph  Glanville  (ob.  1680),  and  John  Norris  of 
Bemerton  (ob.  1711).  But  they  all  belong  to  the  Restoration 
period  except  the  first,  whom  Coleridge  classes  as  a  Platonist, 
on  what  grounds  we  cannot  say. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  Cambridge  men,  was  the  group  which 
takes  the  name  of  Yanists  from  the  younger  Sir  Harry  Vane. 
They  were  all  united  in  the  love  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  a 
certain  practical  mysticism,  which  starts  from  the  same  pre- 
mises as  the  ordinary  Puritan  theology,  bdt  reaches  very 
different  results.  One  might  say  that  from  Puritans  they 
became  mystics  by  merely  changing  the  doctrinal  perspective, 
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and  makiDg  that  chief  which  had  beeu  subordinate,  and  vice 
versa, .  Such  doctrines  as  that  of  the  mystical  union,  spiritual 
communion  and  illumination,  inward  sanctification  by  the 
mortification  of  the  old  man  and  renewal  in  Christ,  they  put 
into  the  first  place. 

Robert  Greville,  second  Lord  Brooke,  already  mentioned  as 
Sterry's  patron,  was  one  of  Vane's  disciple.  An  ardent 
champion  of  English  liberty,  he  had  at  one  time  fully  deter- 
mined to  embark  for  America  with  his  friend  Lord  Say ;  and 
the  town  of  Saybrook  recalls  both  their  friendship  and  their 
purpose.  He  was  one  of  the  three  whom  Baxter  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  Saini^s  Best  mentioned  as  men  whom  he  would 
rejoice  to  know  again  in  heaven.  Elsewhere  Baxter  says 
Brooke  "was  slain  before"  Vane  "had  brought  him  to 
maturity."  His  Discourse  of  Truth  (1641)  is  of  such  a  tenor 
that  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  valuable  HisUyry  of  Religious  Thought  in 
England^  classes  him  as  "a  Platonical  or  Mystical  Christian," 
and  says  of  Sterry,  that  "  he  was  of  the  same  mystical  spirit  as 
Lord  Brooka"  John  Wallis,  Secretary  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  afterwards  founder  of  the  Royal  Society,  wrote  an 
answer  to  it  Wallis  was  one  of  Whitchcote's  pupils ;  he  was  at 
this  time  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  but  conformed  at  the  Restora- 
tion and  became  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford. 

Vane  himself  is  the  best  known,  through  his  connection 
with  the  political  history  of  the  times.  The  part  he  played  in 
American  history  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  "  He 
had  not  been  long  in  New  England  before  he  ripened  into 
more  knowledge  and  experience  of  Christ  than  the  churches 
there  could  bear  the  testimony  of.  Even  New  England  could 
not  bear  all  his  words,  though  there  was  no  '  king's  court  or 
king's  chapel,' "  says  George  Sikes,  his  mystical  biographer. 
His  mysticism  has  been  a  great  stumbling  block  to  his  eulogists 
and  his  biographers.  Hume  pronounces  his  religious  writings 
"absolutely  unintelligible.  No  traces  of  eloquence  or  even 
of  common  sense  appear  in  them."  Mackintosh  and  Forster 
would  fain  see  everything  excellent  in  so  staunch  a  champion 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  but  they  are  quite  unable  "  to  place 
him,''  and  are  obliged  to  confine  their  praises  of  him  to  the 
one  point  we  have  mentioned.    Even  Prof.  Maurice  classes 
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him — ^hesitatingly — with  the  Millenarians,  though  he  sees  in 
his  writings  "deep  principles  and  remarkable  distinctions." 
How  he  fared  with  his  contemporaries  may  be  imagined. 
Clarendon  says,  "Vane  was  a. man  not  to  be  described  by  any 
character  of  religion,  in  which  he  had  swallowed  some  of  the 
extravagances  of  every  sect  and  faction,  and  was  become  (what 
cannot  be  expressed  by  any  other  language  than  was  peculiar 
to  that  time)  a  man  above  ordinances^  unlimited  and  unrestrained 
by  any  rules  or  bounds  prescribed  to  other  men,  by  reason  of 
his  perfection.  He  was  a  perfect  enthusiast,  and,  without 
doubt,  did  believe  himself  inspired,  which  so  far  corrupted  his 
reason  and  understanding  (which,  in  all  matters  without  the 
verge  of  religion,  was  inferior  to  that  of  few  men)  that  he  did 
at  some  time  believe  that  he  was  the  person  deputed  to  reign 
over  the  saints  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years."  The  fact  being 
that  Vane  looked  for  no  such  external  millenium  or  reign  of 
the  saints.  Elsewhere  Clarendon  detects  a  close  resemblance 
of  the  style  of  one  of  his  books  to  that  of  Father  Augustin 
Baker's  Sancta  Sophia — a  Catholic  mystical  work — but  seeing 
that  "  in  a  crowd  of  easy  words  the  sense  was  very  hard  to  find 
out,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  matter  of  it  was  of 
so  delicate  a  nature  that  it  required  another  kind  of  preparation 
of  mind,  and  it  may  be  another  kind  of  diet,  than  men  are 
ordinarily  supplied  with."  Burnet  calls  Vane  and  his  friends 
"  Seekers,"  thus  confounding  them  with  a  very  different  set  of 
persons,  and  misleading  many  subsequent  writers.  He  says  of 
him :  *'  Though  he  had  set  up  a  form  of  religion  of  his  own, 
yet  it  consisted  rather  in  a  withdrawing  from  all  other  forms 
than  in  any  new  or  particular  opinions  and  forms.  In  the 
meetings  of  his  friends  "  he  preached  and  prayed  often  himself, 
but  with  so  peculiar  a  darkness,  that  though  I  have  sometimes 
taken  pains  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  his  meaning  in  his  works, 
yet  I  could  never  reach  it"  But  Baxter  is  worse  than  either 
Clarendon  or  Burnet :  **  His  unhappiness  lay  in  this,  that  his 
doctrines  were  so  cloudily  expressed  that  few  could  understand 
them,  and  therefore  he  had  but  few  true  disciples.  The  Lord 
Brooke  was  slain  before  he  had  brought  him  to  maturity.  Mr. 
Sterry  was  thought  to  be  of  his  mind,  as  he  was  his  intimate 
friend ;  but  was  so  famous  for  obscurity  in  preaching,  being, 
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as  Sir  Benjamin  Badyard  said,  *  too  high  for  this  world  and 
too  low  for  the  other/  that  he  thereby  proved  almost  barren 
also;  and  vanity  and  sterility  were  never  more  happily  con- 
joined. Mr.  Sprigge  is  the  chief  of  his  more  open  disciples, 
and  too  well  known  by  a  book  of  his  sermons.  This  obscurity 
was  imputed  by  some  to  his  not  understanding  himself;  but 
by  others  to  design,  because  he  could  speak  plainly  when  he 
listed." 

Vane's  writings  which  were  found  so  obscure  by  his  con- 
temporaries, contain  nothing  especially  puzzling  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  writers  of  his  class,  and  who  are  therefore 
aware  of  the  unusual  and  profounder  sense  which  the  mystics 
are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  very  common  words,  such  as 
principle,  opening,  Jbrms.  The  influence  of  Sterry  seems  to  us 
everywhere  palpable  in  them,  and  they  certainly  rise  at  times 
to  a  very  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence.  He  differs  from 
the  Platonists,  as  do  his  friends  generally,  in  being  &r  more 
practical  and  less  speculative,  and  in  showing  more  Hebraic 
earnestness.  As  to  his  ecclesiastical  position,  he — ^like  Milton 
—did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  in  communion  with  any  of 
the  outward  fellowships  of  his  time,  regarding  as  he  did  even 
the  Reformed  Churches  as  under  a  cloud  of  darkness.  But  he 
looked  for  the  breaking  of  that  cloud  to  the  fuller  disclosure  of 
Christ,  and  the  "  speedy  and  sudden  revival  of  his  cause  and 
spreading  his  kingdom  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
For  the  present  he  fell  back  upon  the  patriarchal  form  of  religion, 
worshiping  God  with  his  household ;  but  in  his  dying  advice 
to  his  children  he  recommended  them  to  conform  to  the 
religious  usages  and  worship  of  the  community  they  lived  in, 
in  so  far  as  conscience  permitted.  He  looked  for  no  miracu- 
lous transformation  of  Church  and  State,  no  fifth  monarchy.* 

Henry  Stubbe  (1681-1676)  was  a  protegi  of  Vane's  and 
wrote  a  defence  of  him  against  some  aspersions  of  Baxter's  in 
1669.  But  at  the  Bestoration  he  conformed,  and  afterwards 
came  forward  as  the  champion  of  Aristotle  against  the  Boyal 

*  Of  his  many  works,  the  best  worth  reading  seems  to  he  17k  Retired  Man^s 
MedikUion8t  or  the  Myaterie  and  Power  of  Oodlineae  OUning  forth  in  the  Living  Wordy 
to  the  Vtmaeking  (he  Myeterie  of  Iniquity  in  the  most  Refined  and  Purest  Ibrme. 
1656. 
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Society.  He  practiced  medicine,  and  was  drowned  on  his  way 
home  from  visiting  a  patient  His  Yanism  was  never  more 
than  skin  deep,  seemingly. 

A  more  ardent  disciple  was  Oeorge  Sikes,  who  wrote  ITie 
Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Harry  Vane^  KL*  Vane*s  modern  biog- 
raphers have  very  diflferent  opinions  of  its  worth.  Mr.  Forster 
thinks  it  "a  very  singular  and  valuable  book,"  while  Mr. 
Upham  calls  it  "a  mere  rhapsody  by  a  religious  enthusiast" 
Singular  enough  it  certainly  is,  being  much  more  occupied 
with  a  rehearsal  and  vindication  of  Vane's  views,  than  a  narra- 
tive of  his  life.  There  is  a  pound  of  mystical  theology  to 
every  ounce  of  biography  in  it.  And  it  is  notable  that  the 
author  censures  the  Theohgia  Qermanica  for  its  pantheistic  ten- 
dency. In  this  work  first  appeared  Milton's  sonnet  to  Yane, 
which  was  written  on  Yane's  return  to  public  life  after  his 
retirement  consequent  on  the  execution  of  the  king. 

''The  chief  of  his  more  open  disciples,"  Joshua  Sprigge 
(1616-1684),  is  the  author  of  the  well  known  Anglia  Redi- 
vivay  being  the  History  of  the  Motions,  Actions,  and  Successes  of 
(he  Army  under  the  Conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (1647).  Two 
years  later  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  Testimony  to 
an  Approaching  Glory,  described  by  Mr.  Orme  as  *'  somewhat 
mystical,  but  creditable  both  to  the  talents  and  the  piety  of 
their  author."  Of  earlier  date  is  his  rare  and  curious  pamphlet 
(privately  printed  in  only  a  hundred  copies),  Some  Weighty 
Considerations  humbly  submitUd  to  Members  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  1648.  He  pleads  for  the  King's  life,  but  premises,  "I 
do  acknowledge  you  to  have  cognizance  of  this  Cause,  and  to 
have  the  right  of  deciding  it,  if  that  the  Lord  do  set  up  Him- 
self in  you  and  bring  forth  Himself  in  and  by  your  Judgment ; 
that  is,  if  you  are  able  to  search  into  and  lay  open  the  Boot  of 
all  our  Evils."  But  proceeds  to  plead  that  this  Boot  is  not 
Charles  Stuart,  but  the  ^'hiding"  the  unseen  King  by  the 
Babylon  in  Men's  hearts  and  consciences.    But  a  Boyalist 

*  The  full  tifle  is  worth  quoting:  The  lAf^  and  Deaffi  of  Sir  Hamry  Vane,  Kt,  or 
a  Short  Ifarrative  of  (he  main  Paaeagee  of  hie  Eairfhty  Piigrimage*,  together  with  a 
trme  Account  of  hie  Chrietian^  PeaceaNe,  SpwihuUt  Chepei-Prineipke,  Doctrine,  Ufe 
and  Way  of  WorOiipping  Ood,  for  which  he  evgered  Contradiction  from  aU  Sorte  of 
Smnere  and  at  last  a  violeni  Death;  1662.  Sikes  alao  wrote  The.Book  of  KakMre, 
Mandated  and  Bpitomimd,  166T,  which  I  have  not  seen. 
VOL.  XXXVL  41 
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pamphleteer  says  that  Sprigge  preached  at  Whitehall  on  the 
Fastday  kept  on  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  King's  trial 
began,  from  the  text  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

Along  with  Sprigge  may  be  mentioned  three  other  anny 
chaplains  of  similar  principles,  William  Dell,  John  Saltmarsh, 
and  John  Webster. 

William  Dell  (ob.  1697)  was  a  Cambridge  man  and  at  one  time 
a  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  but  he  had  studied  at  Gains 
College,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Master,  in  1648.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  appointed  to  give  Charles  L  spiritual  aid  after 
his  sentence.  Although  a  chaplain  in  Fairfax's  army,  and 
apparently  also  in  Cromwell's  household,  he  gradually  approxi- 
naated  to  the  views  of  the  Quakers,  especially  as  regards  baptism 
with  water  and  the  requirement  of  a  university  degree  for  ad- 
mission to  the  ministry,  and  the  general  influence  of  studies  not 
explicitly  Christian  in  their  character.  His  works,  or  a  selec- 
tion from  them,  have  been  repeatedly  printed  by  the  Friends  in 
England  and  America.  They  exhibit  an  acquaintance  with 
Luther's  Latin  writings  not  Usual  with  English  theologians. 

John  Saltmarsh  was  one  of  those  natures  which  have  an  in- 
nate tendency  to  extreme  views  on  every  subject.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  was  a  zealous  Conformist,  but  when  he 
espoused  the  popular  cause,  he  at  once  swung  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. He  was  charged  with  Antinonoianism  and  the  charge  is 
now  all  that  is  remembered  about  him ;  but  the  Antinomians 
disclaimed  him,  as  one  too  unsettled  in  opinions  and  too  ready 
to  catch  at  novelties.  In  Fairfax's  army,  "  Saltmarsh  and  Dell 
were  the  two  great  preachers  at  the  headquarters,"  chaplain 
Baxter  says.  Saltmarsh  published  a  great  number  of  pamphlets, 
many  of  them  against  the  scheme  of  Presbyterian  government 
devised  by  the  Assembly  and  favored  by  the  Parliament.  He 
died  in  December,  1647,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  a  solemn 
and  public  protest,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  against  the  sinful 
compliances  and  negotiations  with  the  king.  This  protest  must 
have  shortly  preceded  the  famous  Conference,  held  just  before 
Christmas  of  that  year,  in  which  the  officers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  soldiers,  after  prolonged  prayer  and  fasting,  reached 
"a  very  clear  and  joint  resolution  oh  many  grounds  at  large 
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there  debated  among  us,  that  i4i  was  our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord 
brought  us  back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man 
of  blood,  to  an  account  for  that  blood  he  had  shed  and  mischief 
he  had  done  to  his  utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people 
in  these  poor  nations."  Saltmarsh's  best  known  book  is  his 
Sparkles  of  Olory,  or  some  Beams  of  the  Morning  Star,  wherein 
are  many  Discoveries  as  to  Truth  and  Peace,  to  the  establishment 
and  pure  enlargement  of  a  Christian  in  Spirit  and  Truth  (1645 ; 
republished  1847).  Dr.  Stoughton  {Eccles.  Hist  of  England,  iv, 
380-2)  claims  that  its  author  is  the  Puritan  mystic,  more 
worthy  of  the  name  than  even  Sterry. 

John  Webster  has  left  us  several,  books.  He  came  up  to 
London  to  preach  after  leaving  the  army,  and  excited  some  op- 
position by  the  manner  and  the  substance  of  his  sermons.  His 
Saints  Omde,  or  Christ  the  Rule  and  Ruler  of  Saints  (1658),  pro- 
,  voked  a  reply,  to  which  he  responded  in  his  volume  of  sermons, 
The  Judgment  set  .and  the  books  opened,  and  all  Religion  brought 
to  trial  (1654,  republished  1885).  His  sermons  are  vigorous 
and  weighty,  Puritan  in  tone  of  severity  and  earnestness,  but 
everywhere  divergent  from  the  Puritan  type  of  doctrine,  and 
divergent  in  the  same  direction  as  Vane  and  Sterry.  He  was 
a  Cambridge  man,  but  of  what  college  I  cannot  say.  He  and 
William  Erbery  the  Seeker  held  a  public  disputation  in  Lon- 
don in  1653,  anent  the  maintenance  of  the  universities  and  the 
national  clergy;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  an 
Examination  of  the  Universities,  which  provoked  replies  from 
Seth  Ward  and  John  Wilkins,  afterward  Bishops,  then  Presby- 
terians. At  the  Bestoration  he  withdrew  from  the  ministry  to 
practice  medicine,  and  wrote  one  of  the  first  English  works 
against  a  mischievous  superstition,  The  Displaying  of  supposed 
Witchcraft,  folio,  1677.  This  "  admirable  treatise"  as  Coleridge 
calls  it,  is  not  even  noticed  or  mentioned  by  any  writer  on  the 
other  side.     It  was  translated  into  German. 

Webster's  sermons  are  commended  "  to  the  reader"  by  John 
Cardell,  Joshua  Sprigge,  R  Bacon,  and  Thomas  Somerton,  who 
avow  their  entire  agreement  with  the  author.  Sprigge  has  al- 
ready been  spoken  of ;  of  Somerton  I  can  learn  nothing,  nor  do 
I  know  who  R  Bacon  is,  unless  it  be  the  "R  B."  who  in  1678, 
edited  Dr.  Gill's  Remaines,  and  the  "  R  Bacon"  who  made  the 
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abridged  German  translation  of  them.  John  Cardell  is  still 
known  to  us  by  three  volumes  of  Sermons  (1647,  1649,  1660), 
and  by  his  very  explicit  and  emphatic  commendation  of  Dr. 
Everhard's  Gospel  TVeasury  (vide  infra). 

Distinct  from  the  Vanists  stand  the  Seekers,  of  whom  Will- 
iam Erbery  is  the  representative  and  leader.  "These  taught,*' 
says  Baxter,  "  that  oar  scripture  was  uncertain  ;  that  present 
miracles  are  necessary  to  &ith;  that  our  ministry  is  null  and 
void,  and  without  authority,  and  our  worship  or  ordinances 
unnecessary  or  vain ;  the  true  Church,  ministry,  scripture,  and 
ordinances  being  lost,  for  which  they  are  now  seeking.  .... 
They  closed  with  the  Vanists,  and  sheltered  themselves  under 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  the  very  same."  Penn  (in  his  "  Pre- 
face" to  Fox's  Journal)  confounds  them  with  the  "Family  of 
Love,"  and  says  that  "  as  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  one 
another,  they  sometimes  met  together,  not  formally  to  pray  oi: 
preach,  at  appointed  times  or  places  according  to  their  own 
wills,  as  in  times  past  they  were  accustomed  to  do ;  but  waited 
in  silence,  and  as  anything  rose  in  any  one  of  their  minds  that 
they  thought  savored  of  a  divine  spring,  so  they  sometimes 
spoke."  .  And  he  derives  the  sect  of  the  Ranters  from  such  of 
these  Seekers  as  "  ran  out  into  their  own  imaginations."  Th^ 
looked  for  a  complete  transformation  or  re-creation  of  the  church, 
to  be  ushered  in  by  the  revival  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  heralded  by  inspired  Apostlea  One 
might  call  them  Irvingites  bom  out  of  due  time ;  but  the  same 
excited  expectations  have  reappeared  again  and  again  in  Church 
history.  They  watched  the  discomfiture  of  sect  after  sect  with 
increasing  confidence ;  "  Popery  is  fallen"  says  Erbery  in  his 
Children  of  the  West,  "Prelacy  is  fallen.  Presbytery  and  Inde- 
pendency are  fallen  likewise ;  nothing  stands  now  but  the  last 
of  Anabaptism,  and  that  is  falling  too.  Thus  they  are  all  faUen 
to  those  who  already  stand  in  God  alone,  who  see  God  in  spirit ; 
and  to  spiritual  Saints  in  this  nation  the  Churches  are  nothing." 
He  gives  us  his  estimate  of  the  Vanists  when  he  speaks  of 
Sterry  as  one  of  those  "  who  had  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in 
the  spirit,  and  held  forth  Christ  in  the  spirit  These  men  are 
nearest  to  Zion,  yet  they  come  not  into  it  For  as  every 
prophet  shall  one  day  be  ashamed  of  his  prophecy, — ^yea,  proph- 
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eo;  itself  shall  fail, — so  is  it  manifest  that  these  men  are  of  a 
dark  and  deeper  speech  than  can  easily  be  understood  ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  ZioD." 

The  Seekers  have  bat  slight  claims  to  be  classed  as  mystics  ; 
we  have  mentioned  them  here  not  only  to  distinguish  them 
from  Vane's  friends,  but  also  to  point  out  their  relation  to 
another  group  of  which  they  were  the  forerunners,  and  into 
which  they  were  for  the  most  part  absorbed.  About  1650,  at 
any  rate  not  much  earlier,*  George  Fox  and  the  first  Quakers 
b^an  to  attract  attention  by  their  proclamation  that  it  had 
pleased  Gbd  to  call  out  of  the  dispersion  of  an  unchristian 
Christendom  and  into  the  fellowship  of  His  Spirit,  a  true 
Church,  a  Society  of  Friends.  Fox  and  the  first  generation  of 
the  Friends  were  mystics  to  a  man.  Some  of  them,  like 
William  Bayley,  had  been  of  the  Bohmenist  sect,  which  had 
then  sprung  up  in  England  {vide  infra);  Bobert  Cobbett  made 
the  contrary  change.  That  Fox  himself  had  plowed  with 
Bohme's  heifer  is  evident  from  many  expressions  of  his  Jour- 
naL  '^I  saw,''  he  says,  "that  there  was  an  ocean  of  darkness 
and  death;  but  an  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  love,  which 
flowed  over  the  ocean  of  darkness.  In  that  also  I  saw  the 
infinite  love  of  God,  and  I  had  great  openinga"  Here  we  have 
Bohme's  victory  of  the  light  principle  over  the  dark  principle. 

*  Fox,  in  hiB  "NarratiYe  of  the  Spreading  of  Truth  and  of  the  Opposition 
thereto,"  written  in  1676,  Bays:  ^The  Truth  sprang  up  first  to  ua,  so  as  to  be  a 
peoi^  to  the  Lord,  in  Leioesterahire*  in  1644,  in  Warwickshire  in  1645,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire in  1646,  in  Derbyshire  in  1647,  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  in 
1648,  1649,  and  1650;  in  Yorkshire  in  1651,  in  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland  in 
1652 ;  in  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  in  1653 ;  in  London  and 
moet  of  the  other  parts  of  Bngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  1664.  In  1656 
many  went  beyond  sea,  where  truth  also  sprang  up,  and  in  1666  it  broke  forth  in 
America  and  many  other  places."  The  earlier  dates  are  probably  correct,  but 
they  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of  his  Joumai^  unless  the  Society  of  Friends 
existed  before  Fox  joined  It,  which  is  quite  possible.  Fox  says,  under  the  year 
1647,  "during  all  this  time  I  was  never  joined  in  profession  of  religion  with  any." 
The  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  seems  to  have  been  at  the  great  gathering  of 
the  Baptists  at  Broughton  in  1647.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Friends  I  have 
seen  is  in  a  letter  of  news  to  Lord  Clarendon  under  the  date  1647 :  "  There  are  a 
sect  of  women,  lately  come  from  foreign  parts,  and  lodged  in  Southwark,  called 
Quakers,  who  swell,  shiver,  and  shake,  and  when  they  came  to  themselves  they 
begin  to  preach  what  hath  been  delivered  to  them  by  the  Spirit."— (iSS(a<8  Papers^ 
II,  383.) 
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"  I  saw  into  tljat  which  was  without  end,  things  which  cannot 
be  uttered,  and  of  the  greatness  and  infinitude  of  the  love  of 
God  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  words.  For  I  had  been 
brought  through  the  very  ocean  of  darkness  and  death,  and 
through  and  over  the  power  of  SataD,  by  the  eternal,  glorious 
power  of  Christ;  even  through  that  darkness  was  I  brought, 
which  covered  all  the  world,  and  which  chained  down  all,  and 
shut  up  all  in  death."  "  Now  was  I  come  up  in  spirit  through 
the  flaming  sword  into  the  paradise  of  God.  All  things  were 
new;  and  the  creation  gave  another  smell  unto  me  than 
before,  beyond  what  words  can  utter.  .  .  .  The  creation  was 
opened  to  me ;  and  it  was  showed  me  how  all  things  had  their 
names  given  them,  according  to  their  nature  and  virtue." 
Here  is  Bohme's  description  of  the  process  of  regeneration,  by 
which  the  soul  is  carried  through  "the  first  principle"  with 
"its  dark,  fiery,  astringent  properties,"  represented  by  the 
cherub's  flaming  sword  at  Eden's  gates,  and  into  the  paradise 
of  light  and  joy,  the  second  principle.  And  here  too  are 
Bohme's  "signatures  of  things"  and  "speech  of  nature."  As 
we  know  from  Fox  himself,  he  spent  the  years  prior  to  1647, 
when  he  began  preaching,  in  an-  anxious  search  through  all 
England,  seeking  to  find  any  that  could  point  out  to  him  the 
way  of  life  and  peace.  And  during  those  yeare  the  Bdhmenists 
were  busy  with  press  and  voice  spreading  their  theosopher's 
views.* 

*  These  coincidences  have  been  partly  indicated  in  Yaugban's  Bours  wUk  (he 
'MysHca,  In  Hancock's  Peculium^  the  mystical  as  well  as  the  High  Church  char- 
acter of  primitive  Quakerism,  the  transformations  it  has  since  undergone,  are 
well  insisted  upon.  He  also  notes  that  Giles  Calvert  was  publisher  to  both  the 
Bdhmenists  and  the  first  Quakers.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  any 
plagiary  on  Fox's  part.  He  no  more  plagiarised  from  Bohme  than  from  the 
Apostle  John.  He  was  a  man  of  real  spiritual  power  and  insighti  not  a  fanatic 
pretender,  such  as  arose  ih  great  numbers  at  that  tima  Such  were  John  Taney, 
King  of  the  Seven  Nations,  sent  forth  to  gather  the  Jews  together ;  John  Robins, 
alias  Adam  Melchizedek,  who  had  met  Abraham  on  the  way,  and  the  like. 

But  the  top-sawyer  of  all  such  fanatics  was  Ludovick  Muggleton,  who  with 
John  Reeve  founded  the  sect  of  the  Muggletonians,  which  still  exists  and  has 
even  spread  to  America.  Hy  friend,  Rev.  6.  W.  Chidlaw,  the  zealous  mission- 
ary of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  once  accosted  a  man  who  was  unloading  a  wagon 
on  the  streets  of  Cincinnati,  with:  "Well,  stranger,  have'nt  you  some  little 
boys  and  girls  at  home  ?"  **  Yes,  I  have."  "  You  send  them  to  Sunday  school,  I 
hope."    "  No,  I  don't;  Sunday  achoola  art  a  sprout  of  free  agency,'*    "  Ahl  what 
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Besides  these  Dative  types  of  mystical  thought  and  devotion, 
there  were  three  attempts  making  to  transplant  foreign  types 
to  English  soil.  The  first  was  that  of  Dr.  John  Everard,  Giles 
Bandall,  and  John  Deacon,  to  naturalize  the  mysticism  of  the 
mediaeval  "Friends  of  God"  of  the  Ehine  Valley.  Dr.  Everard 
was  a  Cambridge  man,  who  graduated  A.B.  in  1600,  and  took 
a  prominent  place  as  an  extreme  Puritan.  He  was  imprisoned 
six  or  seven  times  for  preaching  against  the  Spanish  marriage, 
till  at  last  King  James,  punning  upon  his  name,  said  that 
instead  of  Everout  he  would  make  him  Dr.  Neverout  In  his 
later  years  he  underwent  a  very  great  change  of  views,  so  that 
he  used  to  say  "he  was  now  'ashamed  of  his  former  knowledge, 
expressions,  and  preachings,  ever  since  he  commenced  Doctor 
in  Divinity  ;'•  although  he  was  known  to  be  a  very  great 
scholar  and  as  good  a  philosopher,  few  or  none  exceeding  him : 
yet  when  he  came  to  know  himself  ahd  his  own  heart,  and  also 
to  know  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Scriptures  more  than  grammati- 
cally,  literally,  or  academically,  viz :  experimentally,  he  then 
counted  all  these  things  loss  and  dung."  His  change  of  views 
only  gave  Laud  and  his  associates  in  the  High  Commission  a 
new  hold  upon  him.  In  a  previous  trial  before  that  court  he 
had  been  deprived  of  his  benefice;  he  was  now  again  called  to 
account  for  holding  conventicles  and  preaching  heresies.  His 
case  was  kept  hanging  from  term  to  term  without  even  the 
charges  being  formally  presented,  until  the  downfall  of  Laud 
and  his  associates  gave  him  peaca  But  he  died  soon  after  in 
1641.  His  hostility  to  the  Prelates  and  their  doings  continued 
to  the  last;  he  foretold  their  overthrow  when  they  were  at  the 
very  zenith  of  their  power.  And  when  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
rose  in  1638,  he  declared  "the  work  was  begun;  and  I  do 
observe  (saith  he)  by  their  countenances,  their  hearts  fail ;  for 

Church  do  you  belong  to  ?''  '^  Tm  a  Muggletonian."  Reeves  and  Muggleton  «re 
the  two  apocalyptic  witneaaes,  with  power,  which  they  freely  used,  to  curse  unto 
everlasting  damnation  all  who  gainsayed  their  testimony.  Their  testimony 
amounted  to  nothing  in  particular,  except  ^  materialistic  and  Sp-bellian  notion  of 
God,  and  the  assertion  of  their  own  mission,  and  the  opinion  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  no  bigger  than  they  seem.  There  was  something  sturdy,  matter-of- 
fact,  and  British  about  their  f  anaticisin,  which  brought  them  into  repeated  collision 
with  both  the  Bohmenists  and  the  Quakers.  See  Muggleton's  Acta  of  the  Witnesses, 
1699  and  1764;  and  Hunt,  i,  241-3. 
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I  see  very  lead  in  their  eje&"  The  character  of  his  theology 
we  know  from  his  Oospd  Treasury*  His  mysticisn^  differs 
from  that  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  in  his  greater  emphasis 
on  the  natural  inability  of  man,  and  the  need  of  self-denial, 
mortification,  and  annihilation,  that  we  may  attain  to  *'dei- 
formity."  The  high  ground  which  he  took  as  regards  the 
powerlessness  and  worthleasness  of  l^al  obedience  and  empty 
forms,  attracted  some  who  sought  to  be  not  only  law-free  but 
lawless.  '^  Some  of  his  acquaintance  and  following,  who  indeed 
were  very  knowing  men,  and  pretended  high  things,  as  indeed 
they  were,  but  abused  by  them  to  great  licentiousness,  making 
even  these  precious  truths  an  occasion  to  the  flesh ;  insomuch 
that  he  was  constrained  to  threaten  prosecution  of  them  to 
punishment,  for  their  vile  words  and  actions,  if  they  so  per- 
sisted, after  so  often  admonition;  and  he  forbade  their  follow- 
ing or  hearing  of  him,  except  they  came  with  affection  to  the 
truth  and  willingness  to  be  built  up  in  the  most  holy  faith." 
Of  the  more  faithful  friends,  who  accepted  his  teachings  in  the 
right  spirit  and  in  their  entirety,  we  can  catch  but  few  glimpses. 
Bapha  Harford  was  the  editor  of  his  sermons,  and  speaks  as 
one  who  knew  him  most  intimately.  He  tells  us  of  ''some 
religious  lords,''  who  interceded  with  Laud  for  permission  for 
him  to  preach  once  a  week  in  Latin  ad  Clerum^  offering  to 
pay  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  any  object  the  Archbishop 
might  select,  if  this  were  granted.  Some  of  his  sermons  were 
preached  for  Mr.  Hodges,  who  had  a  lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry. 
As  already  said,  John  Webster  and  John  Cardell  commended 
the  book  from  the  pulpit,  and   in  the  strongest  terms,  but 

*  The  Oo9pd  Treaswry  [or,  in  the  first  and  fourth  editions,  Some  Gotpd  TVeomrvi] 
Opened^  or  Gte  Jioliest  of  aU  UnvaiHng,  discovering  yet  more  fhe  Rkkoa  of  Grace  and 
Olory  to  the  Vetoela  of  Mercy ,  ,  ,  .  in  several  Sermone  preodied  ai  Kenaingtan  aad 
elsewhere,  London,  1663,  1659,  and  1679;  Gemuuitown  (P^nn.),  1757.  Dutch 
translation,  Amsterdam,  1688.  The  second  and  third  editions  have  appended  to 
them  translations  from  **  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  John  Taulfir,  John  Denck 
the  Anabaptist  disciple  of  Tauler,  A.  Tenzel,  and  other  mystics  not  named.  The 
American  is  a  reprint  by  Christopher  Saor  of  the  first  edition,  and  is  the  hand- 
somest. Anthony  Beneset  reprinted  in  1773  (in  a  rolume  of  reUgioos  tnots) 
Everard's  **  Supposition  of  Two  Drops  reasoning  together,"  from  one  of  the  ser- 
mons, and  it  has  been  recently  reprinted  in  EngUmd.  Bverard  also  translated 
The  Divine  Poemander  of  Hermes  JHsmegisfus,  London,  1660  and  1657 ;  and  it  has 
been  again  reprinted  in  Boston  in  our  own  times. 
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neither  of  them  seem  to  have  known  him  personally.  More 
notable  still  is  the  "  Approbation"  signed  by  Thomas  Brookes, 
the  well  known  Puritan  divine,  which  praises  the  sermons 
heartily  and  with  a  discrimination  which  shows  that  he  had 
read  them.  *'  While  some  seek,"  says  Brookes,  *'  to  baild  up 
themselves  upon  the  deceitful  foundation  of  corrupted  nature, 
and  straggle,  though  in  vain,  in  the  light  and  power  of  it,  to 
advance  toward  perfection,  he  is  planting  his  spiritual  artillery 
against  it,  to  throw  it  into  the  dust,  that  man  may  come  to  be 
surely  bottomed  upon  the  righteousness,  power,  and  wisdom  of 
Jesus  Ghvist" 

Dr.  Everard's  translation  of  the  Theologia  Qermanica  lies  in 
manuscript  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  It  would 
probably  have  been  printed  by  his  executors,  had  it  not  been 
anticipated  by  a  translation*  published  by  Oiles  Bandall  in 
1646.  Both  are  from  the  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Castellio. 
Bandall  was  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  heresiographers  of  bis  time. 
Old  Paget  catalogues  among  the  Antinomians  *'one  Randall, 
who  preaches  about  Spitall  Yard,"  and  is  followed  by  the 
London  Presbyterian  divines  in  their  Testimony  for  the  Truth 
(1647).  Bobert  Baillie,  the  Scotch  Commissioner  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  in  his  Dissuasive  from  the  Errours  of  the 
Time  (1645),  also  describes  him  as  having  "for  some  time  past 
preached  peaceably  in  the  Spital,"  and  classifies  him,  with 
equal  inaccuracy,  as  a  Familist  Baillie  seems  to  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  hear  Bandall  preach ;  he  says  he  taught  "  that  all 
the  resurrection  and  glory  which  Scripture  promises  is  past 
already,  and  no  other  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  or  life 
.  eternal,  is  to  be  expected  than  what  presently  the  saints  do 
enjoy ;  that  the  most  clear  historical  passages  of  Scripture  are 

*  Theologia  Omnaniea^  or  IfysUcaU  Divinity*  A  UUle  Oolden  ManwU  bri^  dis- 
odvering  Oie  Mytteries^  SubUmHyf  PeerfectUm^  and  SvmpUcUy  of  Christianity  in  Bdirf 
amd  Fractioe,  WriUen  in  High  Dukh^  and  for  its  Worth  translaied  into  LaUn,  and 
printed  at  Antwerp,  1588.  London,  1646  and  1648.  Archbishop  Leigfaton's  copy 
with  his  notoB  is  still  preseired.  A  third  translation,  also  fn»n  CasteUio's  Latin, 
was  made  by  Bev.  Francis  Olceloy,  the  Moravian,  during  last  century,  but  was 
nem  published.  The  fourth,  by  Mrs.  Malcom,  was  from  the  imperfect  text  first 
edited  by  Luther,  of  which  text  an  edition  appeared  at  Lancaster  (Penn.).in  1823. 
The  fifth,  by  Miss  Whikworth,  is  from  the  perfect  text,  first  edited  by  Dr.  Frans 
Pleiifer  in  1851,  and  again  in  1854. 
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mere  allegories ;  that  in  all '  things,  Ange^  Devils,  Men, 
Women,  there  i&  but  one  spirit  and  life,  which  is  absolutely 
and  essentially  <7od ;  that  nothing  is  everlasting  but  the  life  and 
essence  of  God,  which  now  is  in  all  creatures."  This  is  quite 
a  recognizable  caricature  of  the  teachings  of  the  school  which 
produces  the  Theologia^  though  there  stand  two  refractory  media 
between  us  and  the  original'light,  viz :  Randall's  understanding 
of  his  author,  and  Baillie's  understanding  of  Bandall. 

John  Deacon  we  have  put  with  Everard  and  Randall  because 
his  Guide  to  Ohry  (1658)  contains  a  translation  of  Tauler's 
"Dialogue  with  a  beggar."  Another  Taulerian  is  the  "P.  G." 
who  published  at  Oxford  in  1673  a  translation  of  Boethius  de 
Consolatione, 

Both  Everard  and  Randall  were  classed  ias  Familists.  it 
was  the  most  general,  the  vaguest,  and  the  most  eflFective 
"charge  brought  by  the  heresy-hunters  of  that  age.  The 
"  Family  of  Love"  was  founded  in  Holland  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Hendrik  Niclaes,  an  Anabaptist 
of  mystical  but  unsound  views,  —  unsound  both  as  to  the 
Trinity  and  the  moral  law.  He  labored  also  in  England.  His 
sect  were  charged  with  regarding  Christ  as  a  quality  in  the 
man  Jesus,  a  quality  which  might  be  shared  by  other  men,  and 
in  which  their  founder  did  share  as  much  as  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  or  even  more*.  Moses  they  said  had  preached  the 
dispensation  of  hope ;  Jesus  that  of  faith ;  Niclaes  that  of  love, 
the  greatest  of  all.  Asceticism  the  severest,  and  Antinomian 
notions  the  loosest  were  blended  with  them.  One  of  these  no- 
tions was  the  propriety  of  denying  or  concealing  one's  faith,  so 
that  the  "  Family  of  Love"  was  organized  as  a  seitret  association, 
whose  members  were  unknown  as  such  to  the  world  at  lai^. 
This  made  their  sect  a  terrible  bugbear,  and  caused  the  wildest 
suspicions.  Baillie  writes  home  to  Scotland  that  several  per- 
sons, "counted  zealous  and  gracious,"  including  **a  great  man, 
a  peer  of  the  land,"  were  commonly  believed  to  be  affiliated 
with  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  followers  in  Massachu- 
setts were  charged  with  Familism,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Weld's 
absurd  pamphlet  about  her  proceeds  upon  that  supposition. 
The  heresy  seemed  to  Dr.  Henry  More  so  dangerous  that  he 
wrote   a  big  book.   The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  (1650),  to  refute 
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it.*  But  from  the  very  first  the  Familists  excited  attention 
and  alarm.  A  Catholic  controversialist  in  1560  mentions  them 
as  one  of  the  "four  known  religions"  of  England.  In  1575 
they  printed  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  transmitted  a  copy  to 
the  Queen.  In  1580  Niclaes'  works  were  ordered  to  be-  burnt, 
and  all  persons  were  declared  punishable  who  had  them  in 
their  possession  without  permission  of  the  Ordinary.  But. 
they  continued  to  print  their  tracts  at  a  secret  press  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Commonwealth  there  was  great  activity  in  secretly  reprinting 
and  circulating  these. 

Bapha  Harford,  Dr.  Everard's  editor,  says  that  his  master 
kept  clear  of  the  "Farailist,  who  saith  be  lives  above  ordi- 
nances, and  so  hath  quite  left  all  religion,  and  by  degrees  hath 
turned  licentious  Banter."  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
this,  or  that  which  Penn  gives,  was  the  origin  of  that  curious 
party,  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  mystical  protest  against  the 
moral  severity  and  legality  of  Puritanism.  They  correspond — 
as  we  have  said — to  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit 
in  Mediaeval  Germany,  and  to  the  Soofees  of  the  school  of 
Bustami.  "  They  made  it  their  business,"  says  Baxter,  "  to  set 
up  the  light  of  nature  in  men,  under  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
to  dishonor  and  cry  down  the  Church,  the  Scriptures,  the 
present  ministry,  and  our  worship  and  ordinanjces.  They 
called  men  to  hearken  to  Christ  within  them,  but  withal  they 
enjoined  a  cursed  doctrine  of  libertinism,  which  brought  them 
to  all  abominable  filthiness  of  life.  They  taught  as  the  Fami- 
lists that  God  regardeth  not  the  actions  of  tlie  outward  man, 
but  of  the  heart;  and  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure, 
even  things  forbidden :  and  so,  as  allowed  by  God,  they  spake 
most  hideous  words  of  blasphemy,  and  many  of  them  com- 
mitted whoredoms  commonly."  "I  have  seen  myself  letters, 
written  from  Abingdon  where,  among  both  soldiers  and  people, 

*  See  Hunt,  fM  supra,  I,  234-7 ;  and  Nippold  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  hUt, 
Theologie,  1862.  David  joris  is  sometinjes  mentioned  aa  their  founder,  but 
wrongly,  fJthoTigh  there  is  a  decided  reaemblance  of  the  FamiliPtB  to  the 
Jorists,  as  Nippold  points  out  at  the  dose  of  his  third  paper  on  Joris,  ZeiU 
aehHft  f.  histor.  Theologies  1868.  :^ngli8h  writers  against  Familism  are  John 
Knewstub:  A  Confutation  of  Heresies  taught  by  H.  N.  o/Leyden.  and  embraced  by 
a  nwmher  who  call  themselves  the  Family  of  Love,  1597;  Dr.  Stephen  Dension:  Tha 
WkUe  Wolf,  1627';  and  a  Mr.  Deslop. 
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this  contagion  did  tben  prevail,  full  of  horrid  oaths,  curses,  and 
blasphemy,  not  fit  to  be  repeated  by  the  tongue  or  pen  of  man ; 
and  all  these  uttered  as  the  effect  of  knowledge,  and  a  part  of 
their  religion,  in  a  fanatic  strain,  and  &thered  on  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  the  horrid  villainies  of  this  sect  did  not  only  speedily 
extinguish  it,  but  also  did  as  much  as  ever  anything  did  to  dis- 
grace all  sectaries,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  ministry  and 
of  the  sober,  unanimous  Christiana"  We  have  still  more  exact 
and  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Banters  from  the  early  Quakers, 
especially  (George  Fox.  The  history  of  Banterism  is  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  Quakerism.  They,  like  the  Seekers, 
were  for  the  most  part  swallowed  up  by  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
when  Baxter  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Quakers  "  were  but  the 
Banters^  and  turned  from  horrid  profaneness  and  blasphemy, 
to  a  life  of  extreme  austerity  on  the  other  side,"  he  is  an 
unwilling  witness  to  the  services  rendered  by  the  Friends  in 
damping  and  quenching  the  lawless  and  fiBinatic  spirit,  which 
before  their  rise  seemed  so  threatening.  Justice  Hotham,  a 
well-wisher  to  the  Friends,  told  George  Fox,  "  If  God  had  not 
raised  up  this  principle  of  light  and  life,  which  I  preached,  the 
nation  had  been  overrun  with  Banterism,  and  all  Uie  justices  of 
the  nation  could  not  have  stopped  it  with  their  laws ;  because 
(said  he)  they  would  have  said  as  we  said,  and  done  as  we  com- 
manded, and  yet  have  kept  their  own  principle  still.  But  this 
principle  of  truth,  said  he,  overthrows  their  principle,  and  the 
ixx>t  and  ground  thereof."  And  Fox's  principle  was  that  of 
the  presence  of  both  light  and  darkness  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  salvation  through  the  victory  of  the  former,— -a  victory 
attained  through  abiding  in  Christ,  waiting  upon  God,  submis- 
sion to  the  leadings  of  thd  Spirit,  walking  in  the  light 

In  the  third  year  of  Fox's  ministry  (1649)  he  came  to  Coven- 
try "  and  heard  of  a  people  that  were  in  prison  for  religion.  .  .  . 
When  I  came  into  the  jail  where  the  prisoners  were,  a  great 
power  of  darkness  struck  at  me,  and  I  sat  still,  having  my 
spirit  gathered  into  the  love  of  God.  At  last  these  prisoners 
began  to  rant  and  vapour  and  blaspheme,  at  which  my  soul 
was  greatly  grieved.  They  said  they  were  God,  but  we  would 
not  hear  such  things.  When  they  were  calm,  I  stood  up  and 
asked  them  whether  they  did  such  things  by  motion,  or  from 
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Scripture ;  and  they  said,  from  Scripture.  A  Bible  being  at 
hand,  I  asked  them  to  point  out  that  Scripture,  and  they  showed 
me  the  place  where  the  sheet  was  let  do¥ni  to  Peter,  and  it  was 
said  to  him  what  was  sanctified  he  should  not  call  common  or 
unclean.  When  I  had  showed  them  that  that  Scripture  proved 
nothing  for  their  purpose,  they  brought  another,  which  spoke 
of  Ood  reconciling  all  things  lo  Himself,  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth.  I  told  them  I  owned  that  Scripture  also,  but 
showed  them  it  proved  nothing  to  their  purpose.  Then  seeing 
they  said  they  were  Qod,  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  whether  it 
would  rain  to-morrow  ?  They  said  they  could  not  tell.  I  told 
them  Ood  could  tell.  Again  I  asked  them  if  they  thought  they 
should  always  be  in  that  condition  or  should  change?  and  they 
answered  they  could  not  tell  Then  said  I  unto  them,  God  can 
tell,  and  God  doth  not  changa  You  say  you  are  &>d ;  and  yet 
you  cannot  tell  whether  you  shall  change  or  not  So  they  were 
confounded  and  quite  brought  down  for  the  time.  After  I  had 
reproved  them  for  their  blasphemous  expressions,  I  went  away, 
for  I  perceived  they  were  Banters.  I  had  met  with  none  before. 
....  Not  long  after  this  one  of  these  Banters,  whose  name  was 
Joseph  Salmon,  put  forth  a  paper  or  book  of  recantation,  upon 
which  they  were  set  at  liberty."  In  his  early  years  of  ministry 
he  encountered  them  in  London,  and  in  no  less  than  eight  Eng- 
lish shires,  chiefly  in  the  north.  And  whenever  any  body  of 
Friends  fell  away  from  the  Society  and  ^'  went  out  into  imagina- 
tions" they  gravitated  uniformly  into  Banterism.  Such  was  the 
defection  of  the  Friends  at  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire.  "  They  had 
formerly  had  great  meetings,  but  were  then  (1661)  all  shattered 
to  pieces  and  the  heads  of  them  turned  Banters.  ....  They 
bad  some  kind  of  meetings  still,  but  they  took  tobacco  and 
drank  ale  in  their  meetings,  and  were  grown  light  and  loose." 
Such  was  James  Kaylor's  fanatical  escapade  in  165tf,  when  he 
allowed  a  company,  of  women  chiefly — William  Erbery's  wife 
was  one — ^to  address  blasphemous  titles  to  him.  "  But  he  came 
to  see  his  outgoing,  and  to  condemn  it."  Such  also  was  the 
outcome  of  the  schism  begun  in  the  north  by  Story  and  Wil- 
kinson, about  1676,  on  the  occasion  of  Fox's  setting  up  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  especially  women's  meetings  separate  from 
the  men.    They  pleaded  that  the  Society  had  hitherto  existed 
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without  any  such  meetings,  under  the  discipline  of  the  Spirit 
alone ;  and  their  case  was  very  plausible.  But  the  schism  fcided 
away  like  the  snow ;  great  numbers  returned  to  the  Society, 
and  others  became  by  degeneracy  Banters  of  a  new  tort. 
"  They  frequently  come  into  our  meetings,"  says  Thomas  Story, 
*^and  rant,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  act  like  antics  and  madmen, 
throwing  dust  into  the  faces  of  our  ministers  when  preaching; 
and  though  they  profess  the  Truth,  and  are  called  Quakers,  and 
have  meetings  of  their  own  as  we  have,  yet  they  have  no  disci- 
pline or  order  among  them,  but  deny  all  that  as  carnal  and  for- 
mal, leaving  every  one  to  do  as  he  pleases,  without  any  reproof, 
restraint,  or  account  to  the  Society  in  anything,  how  inconsist- 
ent soever  with  civility,  morality,  and  religion ;  and  are  in  mere 
anarchy.  ....  And  as  they  go  under  the  name  of  Quakers,  as 
the  world  calls  us,-  and  often  come  into  our  meetings  and  act 
such  things  and  many  more  the  like,  other  people,  who  do  not 
know  the  difference,  think  we  are  all  alike;  and  since  we  can- 
not oppose  them  by  force,  they  continue  to  impose  upon  us  in 
that  manner." 

The  profound  theosophy  of  Jacob  Bohme  (1575-1624)  had 
already  found  a  considerable  body  of  English  adherents,  and 
his  influence  has  never  ceased  to  be  more  or  less  widely  felt  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Germany.  One  of  the  numerous  myths 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  theosophy,  represents  Charles 
I.  as  profoundly  impressed  by  a  perusal  of  i\iQ  Forty  Questions 
(of  which  Werdenhagen  had  published  a  Latin  translation, 
1682),  and  as  sending  a  learned  man  into  Germany  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  mastering  the  language  and  translating  Bohme^s 
works.  An  English  life  of  B^hme  did  fippear  in  1688,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cessation  of  the  civil  war  gave  opportunity  for  other 
literature  than  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  Mercuries^  the  translation 
of  the  theosopher's  writings,  was  begun.  Between  1644  and 
1659  the  work  was  nearly  completed,  all  that  was  wanting  being 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1662.  The  expense  seems  to  have 
been  borne  by  Humphrey  Blundel,  a  rich  merchant,  who  also 
took  part  in  the  translation,  but  it  was  mostly  done  by  J.  Ellis- 
ton  and  John  Sparrow.  This  is  the  only  English  translation  of 
Bohme,  although  there  are  later  versions  of  tracts  and  passages. 
That  printed  in  quarto  in  1764-81  is  not  (as  an  ambiguity  on 
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the  title  page  has  led  many  to  suppose)  by  William  Law ;  it  is 
a  mere  (imperfect)  reprint  of  the  old  translation  with  some 
corrections  and  many  arbitrary  changes. 

The  sect  of  Bohmenists  is  never  mentioned  by  Fox,  nor  is 
their  master,  yet  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  many  points  of  actual  contact  and  sympathy  between 
them  and  the  Quakers.  Maggleton  found  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, societies  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  parties. 
Bayley  still  retains  many  things  from  his  earlier  theosophy  in 
his  Quaker  tracts.  Baxter  says  of  the  Bohmenists  that  their 
^^  opinions  go  much  towards  the  way  of  the  [Quakers]  for  the 
sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature,"  i.  e.,  of  the  Light  within, 
*'  the  salvation  of  heathen  a3  well  as  Christians,  a  dependence 
on  revelations,  and  so  forth.  But  they  are  fewer  in  number, 
and  seem  to  have  attained  to  greater  meekness  and  conquest  of 
passion,  than  any  of  the  rest.  Their  doctrine  is  to  be  seen  in 
Jacob  Bohme's  books,  by  those  that  have  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  time  to  understand  him  that  was 
Bot  willing  to  be  understood,  and  to  know  that  his  bombastic 
words  signify  nothing  more  than  before  was  easily  known  by 
common-  familiar  terms."  All  of  which  shows  that  Bichard 
Baxter  had  not  wasted  that  ^' great  deal  of  time"  in  finding 
out  what  Bdhme  meant  The  Silesian  is  a  theosopher,  not 
properly,  or,  shall  we  say,  not  merely  a  mystic  "  Mysticism 
and  theosophy,"  Richard  Bothe  says,  "are  both  of  an  essen- 
tially religious  character;  but  it  marks  both  their  distinctness 
and  their  relation  to  one  another  that  the  former.knows  in  God 
only  the  subjective  self,  the  latter  the  entire  objective  universe 
equally  with  it."*  And  in  the  passages  quoted  above  from 
Fox's  account  of  his  own  experience,  and  in  others  besides 
them,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  earliest  stages  of  illumination,  he 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  mysticism  into  theosophy. 

**The  chief  of  the  Bohmenists  in  England,"  says  Baxter, 
"  are  Dr.  Pordage  and  his  family,  who  live  in  community,  and 

*  Rothe's  suae  Stundm,  262-3.  Durandus  Hotham  wrote  a  Life  of  J.  Rj  which 
waB  bound  up  with  the  translatloii  of  the  Mysttrium  Magnum  (folio  1664).  Ed- 
waid  Taylor  (1682)  published  an  epitome  of  Bdhme*8  works,  with  introductory 
matter  of  his  owxl  I  have  discussed  the  life  and  theosophy  of  Bdhme  in  two 
papers,  which  appeared  in  The  Unitarian  Reuiew,  September  and  Noyember,  18*74. 
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pretend  to  hold  visible  and  sensible  oommunications  with 
angels,"  and  so  forth.  Pordage  had  studied  Bohme,  bat  as  he 
himself  advertises  us  in  his  works,  his  own  theosophj  differed 
very  essentially  from  that  of  the  German,  in  spite  of  its  large 
obligations  to  it  Pordage's  visions  and  theurgies  are  utterly 
alien  to  the  broad-day-light  of  Bdhme's  ^' beholdings,"  and 
when  his  works,  and  those  of  his  disciples,  Rev.  Thomas 
Bromley  and  Mrs.  Jane  Leade,  were  translated  into  German  by 
Loth  Vischer,— chiefly  from  the  unpublished  manuscripts, — ^they 
excited  among  the  orthodox  Bdhmenists  of  the  continent  the 
fiercest  spirit  of  opposition  that  theosophers  are  capable  of 
entertaining.  Pordage  was  expelled  from  his  Berkshire  rectory 
in  1644  by  a  Committee  of  Tryers,  for  his  various  heresies  and 
sorceries;  but  he  lived  till  1697,  and-  in  his  later  years  united 
with  Leade,  Bromley,  Francis  Lee,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
others  in  founding  the  Philadelphia  Society.  It  was  dissolved 
by  his  death,  but  had  two  successors  of  the  slime  name,  the 
later  lasting  till  well  into  the  reign  of  George  IL* 

Besides  these  six  groups,  there  are  many  single  figures,  who 
cannot  be  omitted  in  the  history  of  the  mysticism  of  the  period. 
They  may  generally  be  described  as  having  some  affinity  for 
some  of  the  groups,  but  not  strictly  as  members  of  any. 

John  Howe  and  Bobert  Leighton  might  fairly  be  associated 
with  the  Cambridge  Platonists.  Platonism  indeed  is  rather  a 
flavor  than  a  doctrine  in  their  writings,  but  this  is  equally  true 
of  Worthington  and  of  Whitchcote.  Howe  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge before  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  as  CromwelFs  chaplain 
he  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  Peter  Sterry. 
Atiother  of  the  Protector's  chaplains  bears  much  more  distinct 
marks  of  Sterry  s  influence.  Jeremiah  White  edited  the  second 
of  Sterry's  posthumous  works,  and  with  such  expressions  of  his 

*  Dr.  Pordage's  aooount  of  his  trial  in  the  State  2Hd2f,  ii,  217-60.  The  Phila- 
delphia Society  had  branches  on  the  continent,  and  was  stoutly  opposed  bj  the 
BingeUbriid«r^  the  strictlj  Bdhmenist  society  founded  by  John  George  GichteL  It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  from  a  Manchester  branch  of  it  that  Ann  Lee  deriTed 
her  spiritual  culture,  for  the  very  slight  doctrinal  element  in  Shakerism  is  dearij 
traceable  to  Pordage's  Semi-Bdhmenism,  and  her  earty  membership  in  some  sodi 
sort  of  a  religious  fellowship  is  recorded.  John  Murray,  the  founder  of  American 
UniTersaliam,  found  a  society  of  Bohmenists  in  Boston  in  11 72.  Ber.  Bra.  Sichaxd 
Peters  and  Jacob  Duchd,  of  Philadelphia,  were  of  that  school 
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approbation  of  their  conteDts,  as  leads  us  to  expect  some  simi- 
larity to  them  in  his  own.  And  in  his  Restoration  ofaU  Things^ 
(1712)  we  find  that  the  form  of  thought  and  expression  is 
modelled  after  that  of  Sterry,  in  much  the  way  that  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  close  contact  of  a  receptive  with  a 
productive  intellect 

Francis  Eous  (1579-1668),  "that  old  Jew  of  Eton,"  as  the 
Cavaliers  called  him,  might  perhaps  be  classed  among  the 
Yanists.  He  was  an  Independent,  and  a  zealous  adherent  of 
Cromwell,  regarding  the  Protector  as  a  second  Joshua  raised 
up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  elect  people.  Cromwell  made 
bim  Provost  of  Eton,  and  he  bad  previously  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament  and  the  Westminster  Assembly.  He  is  now  be^^t 
remembered  for  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  a  version  vigorous 
and  terse,  if  not  always  smooth,  which  has  enjoyed  the  admira- 
tion of  three  such  critics  as  Thomas  Campbell,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Thomas  Carlyle.  Three  of  his  numerous  treatises  obtained 
a  Continental  reputation,  being  translated  into  German  and 
Iiatin,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  foreign  mystica* 

Here  also  might  be  placed  the  millenarian  Nathaniel  Holmes, 
whose  Resurrection  Revealed  (1654  and  1833)  enjoyed  the  praise 
of  Sterry.  And  here  perhaps  Magnus  Byne,  the  mystical 
opponent  of  Quakerism  (The  Scornful  Quaker  answered^  1656), 
who  declared  that  *'  the  first  principle  of  pure  religion  "  is  '*  the 
Son  of  God  dwelling  in  us.  He  who  lives  in  this  principle  is 
taught  to  be  religious."  And  the  sacred  poet,  Royalist  and 
Nonjuror,  Edmund  Elys  of  Oxford,  shows  himself  a  kindred 
spirit  when  he  says,  "  The  people  called  Quakers  do  affirm  that 
the  principal  rule  of  Faith  to  a  sincere  Christian  is  that  which 
Almighty  God  has  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  and  in 
this  I  fully  concur  with  them,  and  I  say,  for  want  of  a  belief 
in  this,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness."  But  Elys  be- 
longs rather  to  a  later  generation,  although  his  earlier  publica- 
tions bear  the  date  of  Commonwealth  times. 

*  These  are  "  The  Qrtai  Oracle,  The  ffeavenly  Academy ^  (1638),  and  The  Mystical 
Marriage  (1653.)  The  Latin  yereioii  of  the  three  bears  the  title  ^lUeriora  Regni 
J>ei,  2d  ed.,  1673.  Peter  Poiiet  catalogues  him  as  Myeticea  commendator  Anglua; 
and  Gk>ttfried  Arnold  says  MysUeae  maieriaa  non  aohim  per  experieniiam  descripni^ 
ted  et  esBpreeai  profeseue  est, 
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Other  later  representatives  of  the  mystical  thought  and  spirit 
are  Walter  Marshall,  author  of  The  Oaspel  Mystery  of  Samctifka* 
tion ;  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  in  the  Holy  Living^  and  in 
the  chapter  ''Of  Meditation"  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  teaches  the 
standard  mystical  theology  of  the  Soman  Catholic  ascetics, 
especially  their  three  degrees  of  mystical  ascent,  first  stated  by 
"Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  viz.,  Purification,  Dlumination, 
and  Union,  using,  says  Dr.  Pusey,  "their  very  words  and  turns 
of  expression,  giving  their  advice  and  their  cautions ;"  Bishop 
Fowler,  who  called  down  Bunyau's  Lutheran  indignation  by 
asserting  that  sanctification  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  received  the  qualified  approval  of  Richard  Baxter, 
whose  hete  noir  was  Antinomianism ;  Edward  Polhill,  who 
maintained  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  mystical  union  of 
Christ  and  believers  as  fundamental  to  all  Christian  theology, 
against  Stillingfieet  and  other  rationalizing  divines,  who  in- 
clined to  represent  it  as  a  trope ;  and  Samuel  Shaw,  the  much 
enduring  Dissenter,  whose  Immanuel — a  book  still  read — insists 
that  religion  is  nothing  unless  it  be  "  a  living  principle  in  the 
minds  of  men." 

As  Puritanism  lost  its  masculine,  public,  and  political  char- 
acter, by  becoming  non-conformity  and  dissent,  as  it  ceased  to 
be  the  creed  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  of  armies  and  of  parlia- 
ments, it  also  ceased  to  provoke  any  reactions  of  the  sort  we 
have  been  describing.  Its  sharp  lines  and  definite  distinctions 
became  less  distinct,  because  of  the  new  influences  of  a  new  age, 
so  that  the  theology  of  Owen  and  of  Manton  has  little  more 
than  a  formal  kinship  to  that  of  Watts  and  of  Doddridge.  The 
later  representatives  of  English  mysticism  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  within  the  Establishment  and  among  the  Nonjurors, 
until  in  Methodism  there  arose  a  type  of  Protestantism  with 
many  points  of  contact  with  mysticism  itself. 
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Abwclb  BL— an  ARGUMEMT  FOR  MAN'S  IMMORTALITY 
ON  RATIONAL  QROUNDa 

Matebialists  claim  that  the  human  soul,  or  the  spirit  of 
man,  is  not  spirit  at  all,  but  the  product  of  organization. 
Hence,  when  that  organization  is  dissolved,  as  it  is  at  death, 
the  soul  itself  has  vanished  into  non-existence.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  immortal.  On  the  other  hand,  Immaterialists 
claim  that  the  soul,  though  for  a  time  linked  to  an  earthly 
body  and  dependent  upon  that  connection  for  its  early  disci- 
pline and  its  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  is  yet,  in  its 
interior  nature,  a  distinct  spiritual  entity,  and  a  persistent  unit 
of  being ;  that  in  its  higher  relations  it  is  independent  of 
organization,  as  under  the  dominion  of  spiritual  laws,  and  be- 
longing to  a  higher  sphere  of  existence.  Hence,  when  the 
earthly  body  is  dissolved,  the  spirit  retains  its  own  integrity, 
unharmed  and  indestructibla 

These  inferences  both  stand  upon  the  assumption  that  we 
really  know  what  is  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul ;  in  the  one 
case  that  it  is  a  dependent,  vanishing  product  like  the  perfume  of 
a  flower,  or  the  life  of  a  plant,  with  no  existence  independent 
of  the  material  organism  of  which  it  is  the  outcome ;  in  the 
other,  that  it  is  a  distinct  independent  existence,  indestructible 
in  its  nature.  But  we  cannot  infer  either  the  mortality  or  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  essential  nature,  and  for  two 
reason^.  First,  we  cannot  know  the  essential  nature  of  either 
matter  or  spirit  but  only  their  phenomena.  And  second,  if  we 
could,  we  cannot  infer  from  that  nature  alone,  the  soul's  total 
destruction,  or  its  proper  conscious  immortality. 

Granting  that  the  soul  is  here  dependent  upon  a  material  or- 
ganism, and  that  its  present  body  is  to  be  destroyed  ;  may  not 
its  essential  personal  life  take  on  some  other  organism,  by  met- 
amorphosis, or  metempsychosis,  without  extinction  7  Possibly 
it  may  J)e  clothed  upon  with  a  body  more  subtle,  like  the  invis- 
ible ether,  its  life  passing  on  into  a  different  stage  of  being, 
changing  the  form  of  its  activities,  but  preserving  its  identity. 
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Or,  supposing  the  soul  to  be  an  indestructible  entity  indepen- 
dent of  a  body,  does  this  necessarily  involve  its  conscious  im- 
mortality as  a  self-active,  responsible  being?  "  The  simple  ele- 
mentary atom,"  says  Sir  Balfourd  Stewart,  "is  an  immortal 
being."  But  such  an  immortality,  whether  of  the  ultimate 
atom,  or  of  an  immaterial  principle,  is  not  what  we  are  seeking 
for,  but  that  of  the  conscious  personality,  the  Ego,  with  its  rea- 
son, affections,  memories,  and  will  centered  within  them  all, 
and  directing  them,  under  the  government  of  God. 

But  the  soul,  like  any  other  object,  cannot  be  properly 
known,  by  itself,  independent  of  its  relations.  Who  can  under- 
stand the  human  eye,  except  as  related  to  the  light  withont 
and  to  the  soul  within?  Who  can  comprehend  an  ultimate 
atom,  independent  of  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity  and  of  those 
forces  which  build  it  up  into  structures  of  crystalline  beauty 
and  of  manifold  life.  We  know  a  single  thing  perfectly,  only 
when  we  know  all  things;  for  each  object  has  relations  to 
every  other,  and  to  the  whole.  God,  only,  knows  any  single 
thing  perfectly. 

Hence,  man's  immortality  must  be  learned,  if  at  all,  not 
from  the  study  of  matter  by  itself,  nor  of  spirit,  nor  of  the  life- 
principle  as  related  to  organization ;  but  either  from  Bevela- 
tion,  or  from  finding  the  place  man  holds  in  the  creation  ;  in 
other  words,  from  a  just  view  of  his  relations  to  the  great  sys- 
tem of  which  he  is  a  part  The  physiologist  does  a  most  wel- 
come service  in  throwing  light  upon  brain  structure,  and  upon 
its  functions  as  related  both  to  the  body  and  the  mind.  He 
may  demonstrate  that  the  living  organism  is  directed,  played 
upon,  like  an  instrument  of  music,  by  an  intelligent  agent 
invisible  and  outside  the  instrument ;  and  since  this  agent  may 
have  existed  before  the  organization  began,  it  need  not  perish 
with  the  organism.  But  his  demonstration  of  man's  immortal- 
ity, on  physiological  grounds,  must  certainly  fail  Not  only  is 
the  argument  too  effective,  as  involving  equally  the  fellow-im- 
mortality of  all  the  Rhizopods  and  Trilobites  of  the  geologic 
ages,  but,  to  the  searching,  fundamental  questions  concerning 
this  invisible  agent.  What?  Whither?  the  physiologist  at 
once  takes  the  attitude  of  the  sphinx  and  answers  not  a  word. 
As  the  destination,  or  the  whither,  of  this  agent,  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  proved,  we  cannot  turn  silence  into  proof. 
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But  OD  the  other  hand,  so  profound  is  the  mjstery  of  the 
life-principle  in  any  form,  and  especially  as  endowed  with 
rational  and  moral  intelligence,  that  the  materialist  in  denying 
its  possible  immortality,  only  shows  that  he  would  have  been 
wiser  to  turn  sphinx,  than  to  make  answer  without  any  possible 
data  in  present  human  knowledge. 

It  is  conceded  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  revelation. 
Some  assert  that  they  know  their  own  immortality  by  intuition, 
another  form  of  revelation.  This  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 
My  present  argument  is  based  solely  on  rnan^s  place  in  the  sys- 
tem o/^crecUion  ;  and  my  proposition  is,  that  consistency  and  unity . 
in  this,  as  a  rational  and  moral  system^  involves  man's  Immor- 
tality. 

This  argument  bears  directly  only  on  the  immortality  of  the 
righteous;  leaving  the  immortality  of  all,  probable,  but  on 
gn>unds  which  this  argument  does  not  compasa 

I  assume  what  every  scientist  will  readily  grant,  that  creation 
is  a  rational  system ;  in  other  words,  that  in  its  connections  and 
dependencies  throughout,  each  part  works  for  the  whole,  and 
the  whole  for  each  part,  so  as  to  constitute  a  rational  and  con- 
sistent unity.  Every  scientist  assumes  that  there  is  system, 
and  therefore  unity,  in  Nature.  Othervrise  science  is  impossi- 
ble. The  conviction  is  firm  in  every  intelligent  mind,  that  one 
truth  never  conflicts  with  another  truth.  It  is  a  demand  of  our 
rational  nature ;  and  this  means  that  what  this  rational  nature, 
within,  demands,  exists  in  fact,  without.  In  other  words  there 
is  a  correllation,  or  a  complete  correspondence  between  perfect 
reason  and  the  system  embodied  in  creation.  True,  the  system 
is  vast  We  cannot  comprehend  the  whole.  But  we  know  in 
part.  In  the  science  of  Numbers,  there  are  many  relations  we 
cannot  grasp,  yet,  knowing  some  of  them  and  the  ground  rules 
for  calculating  all  numbers,  we  are  sure  that  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  numbers  can  contradict  those  rules  which  we 
do  understand.  So  in  the  great  system  of  Nature,  there  are 
facts,  laws,  and  principles  which  are  plain,  giving  us,  so  to 
speak,  the  general  rules  of  calculation.  On  this  basis,  we  are 
sure  that  what  we  do  not  know  as  yet,  must  be  consistent  with 
facts  and  principles  which  we  do  know.  A  system  of  Geome- 
try that  is  good  for  our  Earth  is  good  for  Neptune.     A  treatise 
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on  Optics  or  Gravity  that  is  true  here,  is  true  in  the  f ar-oflf  Plei- 
ades. So  the  ground  facts  and  central  laws  of  Gbd's  moral 
government  and  the  fundamental  relations  of  moral  creatures  to 
it,  which  we  clearly  see,  here  and  now,  are  essentially  the  same 
in  all  worlds. 

I  will  now  state  certain  facts  and  principles  as  the  basis  of 
my  argument,  using  within  the  domain  of  physical  science  only 
those  which  are  held  to  be  established  by  scientists  themselves ; 
and  beyond  this  domain,  only  what  all  fully  receive,  who  believe 
in  a  personal  Gk>d  and  in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  And  these 
are  here  assumed  as  truths  that  can  be  firmly  established  on 
similar  grounds. 

First  The  system  of  creation  has  been  progressive  in  its  for- 
mation. Whether  formed  by  successive  creative  acts,  or  by 
the  process  called  evolution,  we  need  not  determine.  The  fact 
is  acknowledged ;  the  world  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  through  unknown,  but  countless  ages,  whatever  the  pro- 
cess. 

Second.  Its  formation  has  been  according  to  a  law  of  progress. 
It  has  not  been  by  successive  additions  and  extensions,  the 
same  in  kind,  but  by  progress  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of 
being.  Dead,  inorganic  matter  preceded  organic;  the  lower 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  preceded  the  higher,  the 
ascending  series  taking,  as  characteristics  of  the  advance, 
greater  complexity  of  structur^a  finer  organization,  and  higher  ^ 
intelligence. 

Third  With  this  progress  toward  higher  and  higher  forms  of 
life,  there  has  been  in  the  advancing  grades,  a  conserving  of  all 
excellence  previously  attained,  so  that  the  highest  of  the  series 
combines  essentially  all  that  had  been  gained,  with  additions^  . 
not  found  in  any  grade  below. 

Fourth.  At  the  same  time  other  changes  have  been  going  on 
in  the  earth's  structure  and  temperature  and  in  its  surrounding 
elements  which  made  this  progress  possible.  The  air  and  the 
water  have  been  precipitating  their  noxious  elements;  conti- 
nents and  mountain  ranges  have  been  thrown  up ;  rich  valleys 
with  their  water  courses  have  been  formed,  and  wide  plains 
have  been  extended ;  even  those  strange  monuments  of  the 
dead,  the  great  chalk  and  coral  formations  in  the  sea,  and  the 
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coal-beds  on  the  land, — these,  with  countless  other  changes, 
have  been  parts  of  one  economy,  the  result  of  vast  co-ordina- 
ting agencies  extending  through  the  whole  realm  of  Nature, 
showing  system  in  the  whole  order  of  progression  and  through 
all  its  lines  of  advance. 

Fifth.  This  system  thus  advancing  through  vast  periods,  has 
culminated  in  man.  All  along,  until  now,  the  system  was 
preparativa  It  meant  man  from  the  beginning.  His  appear- 
ance explains  all  that  went  before,  for  all  before  was  subor- 
dinated to  him.  Man  crowns  the  whole,  and  is  therefore  the 
key  to  the  system. 

Sixth.  While  man  crowns  the  system,  rational  and  moral  en- 
dowments crown  man,  viz :  his  capacities  to  know,  truth,  to 
choose  intelligently  the  right  rather  than  the  wrong  ultimate 
end,  and  to  feel  the  obligation  to  make  such  choice,  under  the 
sanctions  of  moral  Law.  Summing  up  in  himself,  essentially, 
all  excellence  previously  attained,  and  dowered  with  these  gifts 
as  his  royal  heritage,  he  crowns  Nature  most  royally,  indeed, 
by  being  exalted  above  nature,  in  his  higher  relations,  into  the 
realm  of  moral  and  spiritual  law.  Man  alone,  upon  the  earth, 
apprehends  a  moral  ideal  with  a  sense  of  obligation,  under 
the  sanctions  of  law,  to  make  it  practically  his  own.  In 
other  words,  he  recognizes  the  imperative  obligation  to  make  a 
moral  ideal  the  standard  of  his  life,  with  high  satisfaction  and 
self-approval,  or  with  self-condemnation  and  remorse,  as  he 
chooses,  or  refuses  it.  This  exercise  of  moral  powers,  involv- 
ing the  free  choice  of  an  ultimate  moral  end,  and  the  obligation, 
to  make  the  standard  it  imposes  the  supreme  law  for  the  sub- 
jection of  all  lower  powers  and  impulses,  differs  entirely  from 
the  operation  of  instinct,  appetite,  and  natural  affection,  asso- 
ciated with  such  intelligence,  as  is  found  in  the  highest  of  the 
animal  creation.  But  man  not  only  has  a  moral  ideal  which 
comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  as  he  advances  in  spirit- 
ual knowledge,  but  he  has  the  capacity  of  coming  under  the 
power  of  invisible,  spiritual  realities,  which  afford  motive, 
inspiration,  and  guidance  for  attaining  his  ideaL  Through  Na- 
ture and  his  own  Personality,  he  apprehends  God,  the  supreme 
Authority  and  the  Bighteous  Moral  Governor ;  and  he  knows 
that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  and  obeyed.  He  has  the  undoubt- 
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ing  conviction  that  ia  the  peace  and  fellowship  of  God  is  the 
true  life  of  man.  Hence  man  is  raised  to  a  higher  rank  and 
order  of  being,  because  he  comes  up,  as  a  Personality,  out 
from  subjection  to  laws  of  necessity,  under  the  law  of  duty,  ^ 
and  the  inspiration  of  spiritual  motives  and  attractiona  His 
nobler  powers  are  correlated  to  a  system  of  law  and  administra- 
tion by  which  no  animal  can  be  held  bound,  because  it  has  no 
correlative  faculty  or  endowment  by  which  it  can  have  any 
conception  of  such  a  system,  or  any  practical  relation  to  it 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  immortality  of  man,  or  to 
his  exclusive  immortality,  to  which  reference  must  be  made  in 
this  connection.  One  is,  that  in  t];ie  scheme  of  progression  on 
which  this  argument  is  based,  man  may  not  be  the  last  of  the 
series,  but  only  a  stepping  stone  to  Uie  next  above  him ;  in 
which  case  he  must  die  as  an  indtvidttalj  as  all  below  him  die, 
even  if  he  does  not  become  extinct  as  a  species.  The  second 
is,  that  on  the  basis  of  evolution  and  cerebral  physiology,  there 
is  no  distinction  in  kind,  between  the  mental  powers  of  the 
higher  class  of  animals  and  of  man ;  hence  there  is  the  same 
reason  for  the  immortality  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

The  first  objection  will  be  considered  later  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  The  second  requires  too  much  space  for 
a  full  discussion  here.  The  relation  of  man  to  the  animal 
creation  has  risen  into  especial  importance  of  late,  owing  to 
recent  theories  of  evolution.  Of  course  no  attempt  is  here 
made  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  or  to  deny  any  of 
the  facts  of  Physiology.  But,  the  identity  in  kind  of  the 
mental  powers  of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  does  not 
necessarily  follow  either  from  Evolution  or  Physiology.  It  is 
disproved  by  facts  which  must  be  held  conclusive 

First,  it  does  not  follow  from  any  rational  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion, except  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
kind  between  the  mind  of  a  Newton  and  of  the  lowest  animal 
that  has  any  cerebral  development 

The  reasoning  is  this.  Man,  the  last  of  the  series,  is  evolved 
from  the  next  grade  below,  and  that  from  the  next  and  so  on 
to  the  ape ;  several  links  between,  no  one  knows  how  many,  are 
extinct,  but  the  variations  along  the  line  of  progress  shade  into 
one  another,  differing  only  in  d^ree  of  development    On  the 
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same  principle,  why  not  go  do w award  from  tbe  ape  to  any  point 
along  the  line  of  descent,  no  matter  how  far;  for  you  never 
come  to  a  difference  in  kind  only  of  degree.  Would  tbe  same 
reasoning  take  us  down  to  the  Algaa  or  Fungi  of  tbe  vege- 
table kingdom ;  certainly  the  boundary  line  between  vegetable 
and  animal  life  is  quite  as  imperceptible  as  between  any  two 
varieties  of  the  animal  creation. 

Grant  some  law  of  Evolution  if  you  please,  but  not  such  a 
law  as  confounds  all  distinctions  in  Mental  and  Moral  science  ; 
assuming  virtually  that  mind  acting  through  the  lowest  cerebral 
organ,  if  not  through  any  nervous  ganglia,  without  vertebra, 
heart,  or  brain,  is  identical  in  kind  with  the  mind  of  a  Newton. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  advance  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  order  of  mind  has  proceeded  by  some  law  of  Evolution, 
still,  along  the  various  lines  of  progress,  the  *' Spontaneous 
Variations,''  so  called,  aided  by  ^^  External  Conditions,''  have 
switched  off  to  different  courses,  and  up  different  grades,  to 
higher  planes  of  advancing  life.  And  as  man  is  himself  a 
Microcosm,  representing  in  the  different  grades  of  his  complex 
being  all  the  stages  of  progress,  and  embryologically,  the  order 
of  the  advance,  by  what  rational  scheme  of  classification  shall 
we  assign  those  instincts,  appetites,  and  natural  affections, 
which  he  has  in  common  with  animals,  to  the  same  order  of 
mind  with  that  of  his  highest  rational  and  moral  endowments. 

The  fundamental  idea  which  determines  the  classification  of 
all  objects  as  higher  or  lower,  is  the  rank  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  come  and  take  their  peculiar  characteristics.  A 
crystal  ranks  higher  than  a  common  stone ;  a  vegetable  higher 
than  a  crystal ;  an  animal  higher  than  a  vegetable ;  and  man 
higher  than  an  animal  And  this,  because  the  law  of  each 
advancing  grade,  not  reaching  to  those  below  but  conditioned 
by  them,  makes  them  subordinate  and  inferior,  as  is  admirably 
shown  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  (see  "  Outline  Study  of  Man  ). 
This  "  law  of  the  conditioning  and  the  conditioned"  puts  man 
into  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  that  of  the  animal,  because 
the  laws  of  rational  and  moral  life  are  higher  than  those  of 
animal  life,  and  differ  from  them,  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in 
kind.  His  lower  attributes  reach  down  to  the  lowest  orders, 
and  his  higher,  as  they  rise,  grade  above  grade,  put  him  in 
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sympathy  with  all  the  higher  sentient  creation.  But  bis  crown- 
ing capacities,  as  correlated  to  the  rational  order  of  the  world, 
giving  him  Science,  and  to  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  giv- 
ing him  Religion,  lift  him  into  a  sphere  of  motives,  attractt<Mis, 
and  activities,  which  touch  no  plane  of  animal  life.'  The 
chasm  between,  is  that  which  separates  the  lower  intellectoal 
from  the  rational ;  the  natural  from  the  spiritual ;  the  earthly 
from  the  heavenly. 

Undeniable  facts,  then,  show  that  in  the  progress  of  evolution 
different  grades  of  mind,  and  different  orders  of  endowment  are 
reached,  either  by  gradual  or  sudden  transitions.  This  being 
true,  why  may  not  orije  of  the  most  important  transitions  have 
been  made  during  the  long  periods  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  claimed  for  that  succession  of  links  now  extinct, 
which  at  last  led  up  from  the  ape  to  man — ^if  the  facta  which 
come  from  comparing  the  two,  really  involve  such  transition. 
That  such  facts  exist  has  been  already  shown  in  the  elevation 
of  man  alone  into  the  sphere  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  where 
he  emerges  from  the  plane  of  merely  natural  law  and  physical 
necessity,  into  that  of  moral  law  and  spiritual  attractions.  No 
transition  in  the  whole  course  of  evolution  can  be  greater  than 
this,  and  the  fact  of  such  transition  no  possible  theory  of  evo- 
lution can  set  asid& 

Again^  the  objection  to  this  view  which  is  based  on  Compar- 
ative Physiology  and  Chemistry,  is  not  well  grounded,  because 
neither  of  them  furnishes  the  proper  tests  of  mental  and  moral 
qualities.  Mr.  Darwin  says  that  '*  this  agreement  of  man  with 
the  higher  mammals  must  depend  upon  our  close  similarity  in 
minute  structure  and  *  chemical  composition.' "  And  Mr.  Hux- 
ley claims  that  '*  man  differs  so  little  from  the  other  Primates 
that  there  is,  on  Physiological  grounds,  no  justification  for 
placing  man  in  a  different  order.''  Then  he  asserts  on  the 
ground  of  Physiology  that  the  mental  powers  of  man  and  of 
the  ape  family  differ,  Jiot  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree. 

Possibly  chemical  analysis  may  prove  that  similar  portions 
of  the  brain  of  a  gorilla  and  of  a  man  have  the  same  constitaent 
elements  and  in  the  same  proportions.  But  chemistry  is  no  test 
of  thmight,  and  it  is  such  a  test  that  we  are  now  seeking.  Chem- 
istry may  prove  that  charcoal  and  the  diamond  have  the  same 
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coDstitueat  elements,  but  it  cannot  prove  that  charcoal  and  the 
crystal-diamond  do  not  come  under  a  different  order  of  laws 
and  of  rank,  as  well  as  of  quality  and  valua  But  until  matter 
and  mind  are  proved  to  be  the  same  thing,  we  need  not  take 
the  chemical  argument  into  serious  consideration. 

But  can  the  Physiologist  furnish  a  conclusive  test  of  the 
real  grade  and  quality  of  mind?  Are  there  not  important  dif* 
ferences  of  mental  grade  and  power  between  two  brothers  of  the 
same  &mily,  which  Physiology  fails  to  detect,  but  which  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  at  once  declares  and  the  life 
confirms?  A  much  finer  test  of  mind  is  given,  then,  in  its 
own  proper  manifestation,  than  in  cerebral  Physiology.  And 
if  such  important  differences,  which  Physiology  fails  to  see,  are 
really  found  to  exist  between  brothers  of  the  same  family, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  same  test  for  the  mental  differences 
found  between  man  and  the  ape,  separated  by  many  successive 
links,  and  by  geologic  periods  of  which  we  have  no  measure? 

How  does  Sir  John  Lubbock  ascertain  the  extraordinary 
intelligence  of  the  ant-family?  He  gives  significant  looks, 
doubtless,  at  so  big  a  head  on  such  a  wee  body.  Perhaps, 
with  the  microscope,  he  discerns  a  structural  form  indicating 
unusual  intelligence.  But  so  much  intelligence  in  a  speck  of 
nerve-ganglia  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  a  small  pin-head  I 
And  with  such  scant  physiological  furnishing,  not  only  able  to 
teach  wisdom  to  human  sluggards,  but  as  part  of  a  social 
organism,  to  wage  wars  of  strategy,  to  carry  on  commerce  and 
husbandry,  to  give  advanced  lessons  in  mechanics,  luxury,  and 
slavery ;  to  furnish,  in  fact,  decisive  **  Anticipations  of  man  in 
Nature,"  even  pantomimic  representations  of  forms  of  human 
civilization  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  ages  before  man 
appeared  I — ^it  confounds  the  wisdom  of  Comparative  Physiology. 

Now  Sir  John  Lubbock  learns  about  the  wonderful  intelli- 
gence of  the  ant-family  by  simply  studying  its  natural  mani- 
festations in  the  actual  work  they  do  in  their  own  haunts.  It 
is  the  only  decisive  test  of  the  order  and  quality  of  mind. 
Whatever  light  the  structural  form,  and  the  capacity  of  brain 
may  afford,  the  supreme  and  final  test  of  mind  acting  through 
a  living  organism,  is  not  so  much  its  organs^  as  such,  as  its 
mantfeatationa  in  its  natural  expression^  and  in  the  resuUs^  of  its 
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proper  action.  As  this  is  true  of  ants,  it  is  trae  of  apes.  It  is 
true  also  of  man.  Put  side  by  side,  then,  the  best  individual  and 
community  of  the  ape-family,  and-  the  best  representative  man 
and  society  of  men  to  be  found.  Study  their  manifestations  of 
mind  and  character,  the  work  they  do,  the  realms  of  law,  mate- 
rial,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  in  which  they  live ;  the  realities, 
invisible,  which  they  grasp  by  faith,  which  give  them  practical 
motive,  inspiration,  and  all  the  elements  of  a  high  spiritual  life 
and  character;  and  then  study  the  htstory  in  which  they 
express  and  embody  their  unfolding  and  progressive  life-power. 
But  we  have  gone  too  far.  We  have  passed  beyond  the  bound- 
ary of  ape-life,  into  the  realm  of  reason,  of  moral  and  spiritual 
law,  of  fellowship  with  the  great  Source  of  truth,  and  life,  and 
righteousness.  Man  alone  enters  here.  He  alone  can  enter, 
and  live  here;  and  by  attaining  a  moral  excellence  which  is 
itself  worthy  and  divine,  assert  and  verify  his  own  proper  dig- 
nity. He  alone  has  the  elements  which  enter  into  history ;  for 
man  himself  has  no  history  except  as  he  transcends  the  animal 
life,  and  enters  the  rational  and  spiritual. 

Have  the  ape-race  any  history  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  their  Ian- 
ffuage,  with  its  record.  I  ask  for  their  capacity  to  make  a 
language,  or  to  use  it,  if  made  for  them ;  for  the  elements  of 
rational  and  moral  life  which  need  rational  language  for  expres- 
sion, and  which  are  sure  to  organize  a  language  where  they 
exist,  as  their  instrument  They  have  no  history,  no  language 
but  what  is  natural ;  and  the  simple  reason  is,  they  have  not 
the  mental  and  moral  elements  that  require  language  to  evolve 
a  distinct  consciousness,  and  in  the  varied  activities  of  life  to 
work  out  their  products  into  character  and  into  history. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  ant-family  as  in  their  community-life 
more  wonderful  than  the  ape-family.  But  have  the  ants  a 
history  ?  Do  they  pantomime  human  civilization  except  in  its 
lower  forms  of  secular  and  savage  life?  Do  they  build  temples 
or  altars?  Do  they  recognize  the  obligation  to  enthrone  the 
moral  law  in  their  individual  or  community-life.  Have  they 
any  apprehension  of  those  spiritual  realities  which  are  the 
proper  element  and  inspiration  of  the  human  soul?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  highest  of  the  animal  creation  give  no  mani- 
festation of  endowments  or  capacities  that  lift  them  into  the 
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sphere  of  moral  law  and  of  spiritual  attractions.  They  remain 
bound,  with  Nature,  under  the  necessities  of  natural  law,  and 
can  by  no  possibility  attain,  in  the  knowledge  and  fellowship 
of  God,  that  moral  excellence  for  which  all  creation  is  working 
togetfaer.  They  are  steps  preparatory  ;  but  as  they  answer  an 
end  entirely  subordinate,  they  reach  their  destiny  when  they 
return  to  dust  A  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
can  be  led  up,  even  through  her  pathway  of  utter  darkness 
and  silence,  to  hear  the  voice  of  duty  and  have  the  vision  of 
Ood.  With  the  most  important  inlets  of  knowledge  closed, 
she  yet  attains  to  a  high  spiritual  consciousness  and  character. 
Has  any  animal,  of  the  highest  cerebral  development,  and  with 
all  the  senses  more  perfect  even  than  in  man,  by  any  instruc- 
tion or  training,  ever  attained  to  a  spiritual  idea?  No.  Not 
having  the  hind  of  capacity  necessary,  they  can  no  more  attain 
it  than  they  can  see  colors  without  an  eye.  Are  we  to  be  told 
then  with  perfect  assurance,  that  on  the  ground  of  embryology 
and  homologous  brain-structure,  such  an  animal  has  the  same 
mental  powers  in  kind,  without  a  single  menial  manifestation  to 
warrant  it?  The  foot  of  a  horse,  the  flipper  of  a  seal,  the  wing 
of  a  bird,  and  the  hand  of  man,  may  be,  physiologically 
speaking,  homologous  organs  of  locomotion.  But  they  are  for 
different  elements,  and  spheres  of  activity,  and  kinds  of  life. 
They  are  not  correlated  to  the  same  instincts,  or  mental  apti- 
tudes. The  horse  can  do  nothing  with  the  brush  of  an  artist 
The  seal  has  no  ambition  to  soar  with  the  bird. 

Does  the  Physiologist  understand  the  brain-^ui^tonce,  and  its 
relation  to  the  central  organizing  principle,  well  enough  to 
know  whether  that  principle,  by  its  own  affinities,  may  not,  in 
different  species,  attemper  with  different  quaUtiea  portions  of 
brain  structure  which  are  homologous  in  form,  but  which  shall 
range,  functionally,  in  different  spheres  of  mental  life;  as  the 
fins  of  a  fish,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird,  do,  in  different  elements, 
and  moved  by  different  instincts.  The  chick,  hatched  by  a 
duck,  turns  away  from  its  foster-mother  at  the  call  of  a  hen, 
avoids  the  water,  and  though  untaught,  pecks  straight  for  the 
first  insect  in  its  way.  The  duckling,  hatched  by  a  hen,  goes, 
against  her  remonstrance,  straight  to  the  first  pond  or  brooklet, 
for  food  and  congenial  lifa 
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It  may  be  very  unphysiological,  bat  is  it  incredible,  or  eyen 
UDnataral,  that  these  opposite  instincts  may  act  through  homol- 
ogous portions  of  brain  and  nerve*structare?  The  brain  of 
the  ant,"  whatever  its  structural  form,  has  a  peculiar  qualiiy^  as 
related  to  the  wonderful  life-power  which  organized  it  It 
certainly  suggests  that  quality  of  brain,  as  well  as  quantity  aud 
structure,  has  an  important  relation  to  miud-power.  And  yet 
this  quality  eludes  the  sharpest  dissection  and  the  closest 
microscopic  searching.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  central  life- 
power,  so  different  in  its  character  in  different  species,  may 
organize  such  qualities  of  brain,  that  portions  termed  homolo- 
gous shall  thus  be  qualified  to  serve  as  instruments  of  different 
grades  of  mental  power?  If  this  is  possible,  then  important 
mental  evolutions  may  go  on  from  within  their  own  center  of 
movement,  leaving  no  visible  trace  in  strudure^  but  giving  decided 
proof  in  outward  expression^  of  new  departures  and  elevations 
in  mental  life.  Mind  has  its  modes  and  laws  of  expression. 
These  are  recognized  by  all,  and  they  are  far  better  tests  of 
the  quality  and  rank  of  mental  powers,  than  cerebral  stiuc- 
ture  as  now  understood.  We  judge  an  author  by  what  he 
expresses  in  his  writings ;  an  orator  by  his  speech  and  action ; 
a  musician  by  his  anthems  and  sonatas ;  a  virtuous  man  by 
his  benevolence  and  integrity  as  seen  in  his  daily  life;  a 
vicious  man  by  his  vicious  conduct  It  is  indeed  a  mystery  to 
us,  this  law  of  expression.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  mind,  with  an 
organization,  must  express  its  essential  qualities  and  character 
through  that  organization.  Men  instinctively  estimate  each 
other  by  interpreting  this  expression.  Their  power  to  discrim- 
inate, through  this  medium,  the  almost  infinite  varieties  and 
shadings  of  mental  qualities  and  moral  character,  is  wonderful. 
They  thus,  almost  unconsciously,  put  every  man  in  his  rank 
as  among  men,  and  generally  with  great  accuracy. 

Animals,  too,  give  expression  to  the  mind  which  they  have. 
Though  possessing  only  a  natural  language,  we  do,  through 
that,  interpret  them,  and  they  understand  one  another.  It  is 
simply  the  language  of  tones  and  features  and  actiona  Now 
take  the  entire  expression  of  animal  life  in  its  highest  forms, 
and  you  find  as  its  basis,  certain  instincts,  appetites,^  and  natu- 
ral affections  common  to  them  and  to  man,  with  certain  grades, 
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higher  or  lower,  possibly,  of  intellect,  or  reasoDing  intelligence. 
But  wanting  entirely  the  rational,  moral,  and  religious  elements, 
they  are  incapable,  as  we  have  seen,  both  of  language  and  of 
history,  because  they  have  nothing  to  express  and  nothing  to 
do,  in  the  sphere  of  rational,  moral,  and  religious  life.  In  other 
words,  they  are  incapable  of  rational  ideas,  of  moral  choice, 
and  of  religious  devotion.  But  these  belong  to  man.  They 
are  his  crowning  excellence.  Take  them  away  and  he  has 
nothing  left  which  can  make  history ;.  nothing  which  consti- 
tutes his  dignity  and  his  manhood ;  or  which  establishes  his 
proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Kow  we  will  not  object  to  the  classification  of  man  among 
the  Piimates  of  the  ape  family  for  physiological  purposes,  if  in 
his  physical  conformation  he  rightly  belongs  there.  But  when 
the  Physiologist  makes  similarity  of  physical  structure  the  test 
of  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  on  that  basis  puts  the  mind 
of  the  ape  and  of  man  in  the  same  category,  against  all  the 
laws  of  expression  and  the  &cts  of  history,  we  object  to  his 
test  of  mind  as  inapplicable.  We  dispute  his  premises*  We 
utterly  deny  his  reasoning  and  his  conclusion.  Both  Chemis- 
try  and  Philosophy  are  taken  out  of  iheir  legitimate  province, 
when  they  are  brought  to  establish  conclusions,  in  the  sphere 
of  mental  and  moral  science. 

But  we  have  not  space  for  the  farther  discussion  of  this 
point  We  will  only  add  in  this  connection,  that  the  best 
authorities  in  Physiology  not  only  concede  that  life,  as  an 
entity,  may  exist  before  organization,  and  independently  of  it, 
but  that  mind,  also,  is  a  principle  and  force,  distinct  from  the 
organs  of  its  manifestation.  Is  there  not  then,  some  reason  for 
believing  that  the  mind,  as  a  self-active  principle  and  life-force, 
instead  of  depending  upon  oi^anization,  and  according  to 
Hackel,  originating  from  it,  may  be  itself  the  organizing  prin- 
ciple ;  the  shaping,  constructive  power ;  the  master  of  its  own 
house  from  cellar  to  attic,  selecting,  attempering,  vitalizing  its 
own  material  according  to  its  own  affinities;  acting  from  its 
own  center  outward,  under  the  Oreat  Mind  which  orders  all 
things?  This  best  accounts  for  the  mystery  of  expression. 
The  force  and  law  of  expression  must  be  from  within.  Noth- 
ing but  mind  can  take  expression.    As  organizations  rise  in 
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grade,  the  whole  organic  system  becomes  more  and  more 
clearly  the  instrument  of  mind,  and  more  and  more  radiant  as 
its  organ  of  expression.  Fine  and  noble  qualities  of  mind  seem 
to  refine  and  ennoble  the  organism  through  which  they  act 
Ugliness  within,  takes  its  own  shape  without  How  can  the 
mind  thus  organically  express  itself,  unless  by  a  law  which  is 
central  and  causal,  it  so  shapes,  tempers  and  controls  the  organ- 
ism as  its  instrument,  as  to  make  it  supple  and  pliant  to  its 
demands?  This  accords,  too,  with  the  evident  fact  and  law  of 
all  cosmic  formations,  that  mind  must  be  the  primal,  and  the 
constructive  power. 

If  then,  according  to  Ulrici,  Lotze,  and  others,  who  are  emi- 
nent authorities  in  Physiology,  the  atomic  structure  bf  the 
human  body  cannot,  in  its  constant  flux  and  reflux,  account 
for  the  unity  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  consciousness,  and  a 
non-atomic,  ether-like  substance,  permanently  continuous 
through  the  organism,  can  account  for  it,  why  may  not  such  a 
substance  be  assumed  with  as  little  violence  to  the  principle  of 
science,  as  the  existence  of  an  ether  may  be  assumed,  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  light  7  If  a  higher  order  of  mind  has  been 
really  evolved,  which  is  spiritual  in  its  nature  and  therefore  in 
its  affinities,  why  should  it  not  by  laws  of  affinity,  ally  to  itself 
for  spiritual  uses,  a  body  properly  termed  spiritual,  independent 
of  the  coarser  body  which  it  enswathes,  and  survive  it,  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  true  Personality  ?  Certainly  the  human 
soul  has  an  instinct  for  Immortality.  Whether  the  root  and 
principle  of  this  higher  instinct  is  in  an  incorruptible  body 
which  enswathes  the  corruptible,  or  whether  it  has  emerged 
by  a  divine  law  of  evolution,  it  must,  like  all  other  instincts, 
have  its  correlate  in  a  reality. 

Resuming  now  the  direct  argument — we  have  found  the 
world  to  be  a  progressive  system  preparatory  to  man,  and 
attaining  in  him,  apparently,  its  objective  end.  We  have  seen 
also  that  the  distinctive  and  crowning  endowments  of  man  are 
the  rational  and  moral,  which  constitute  him  a  Personality,  and 
as  such,  raise  bim  above  the  law  of  necessity  into  the  realm  of 
spiritual  law  and  divine  government  But  though  free  to 
choose,  he  is  bound  under  the  sanctions  of  moral  law,  to  choose 
the  right  rather  than  the  wrong  ultimate  end,  and  all  his  value 
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and  excellence  depend  upon  such  choice,  and  upon  the  char- 
acter and  blessedness  which  are  involved  in  it  This  brings 
him  into  harmony  with  God,  with  the  supreme  law  of  the 
world  and  with  himseli  Hence  the  entire  system  finds  its 
meaning  and  end  in  benevolent,  holy  character. 

But  how  shall  this  end  be  secured  ?  Man  is  a  creature  of 
motives.  He  cannot  make  the  right  choice  without  yielding 
himself  to  the  right  motive,  the  well  being  of  God  and  of  his 
creation,  rather  than  his  selfish  gratification.  The  claims  of 
God  and  duty  are  imperative,  and  no  motives  of  interest  or 
pleasure  should  prevail  in  competition  with  thenu 

Suppose  now  a  man  by  his  sincere  love  and  choice  of  that 
end,  attains  that  character  which  is  the  crowning  excellence  of 
creation.  The  tree  planted,  after  long  ages  of  culture  and  de- 
velopment, has  at  last  bloomed  out  its  fragrance  and  is  ripen- 
ing its  fruitage.  That  character  as  an  inward  state,  seen  by 
the  Omniscient  eye  alone,  must  express  itself,  as  among  men,  in 
ways  of  practical  duty,  to  get  full  confirmation  and  complete- 
'nesa  It  must  go  outward  in  an  act  for  men,  and  before  them 
in  manifestations  of  its  loyalty,  to  Gtxl  and  the  right  Suppose 
the  person  called  to  this  act  of  duty  is  Socrates,  and  the  very 
act  performed  for  them,  is  repulsive  to  them.  It  provokes 
their  opposition.  It  calls  forth  their  violenca  The  result  is 
the  cruel  death  of  the  righteous  man.  He  had  risen  above  fear 
and  every  earthly  motive,  and  the  very  act  of  loyalty  to  Orod 
and  duty  which  crowned  and  confirmed  him,  in  highest  excel- 
lence, sealed  his  £Eite.  He  drinks  the  juice  of  hemlock  at  the 
command  of  the  very  men  whose  well-being  he  loved,  and  is 
put  out  of  life  into  utter  non-existence.  The  whole  system  of 
creation,  for  myriads  of  ages,  has  been  working  for  just  that 
excellence,  and  now,  satisfied  with  producing  it,  turns  upon  it, 
and  utterly  extinguishes  the  Personality,  who  by  a  sublime  act 
of  self-sacrifice,  had  realized  it  I  Shall  we  wonder  then  at  the 
terrible  significance  of  heathen  mythology, — Kronos  devouring 
his  own  children  ;  Moloch  satisfied  when  they  are  thrown  into 
his  own  fires  1 

Is  there  in  such  results  the  consistency  and  unity  of  a  ra- 
tional system  ?  No  I  First  It  violates  a  great  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  system — the  conservation  of  excellence. 
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How  is  this  ?  By  the  law  of  progress  thus  far,  we  have  seen 
that  the  excellence  attained  in  the  ascending  grades,  is  carried 
forward  and  conserved,  not  in  the  individualj  bat  in  species  and 
genera  which  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  advance  and  aggre- 
gate its  resulta  Why  then  should  the  man,  Socrates,  as  an 
individual  personality,  be  preserved,  while  the  individual  dog 
or  monkey  goes  out  of  being?  Because  the  excellence 
attained  by  this  man  is  not  a  means  or  preparatory  step  toward 
something  else,  but  is  an  end  valttabk  in  Usdf.  Virtue,  a  holy 
character,  is  not  a  subordinate  thing,  a  setting  iot  the  gem,  a 
scaffolding  for  the  building.  It  is  the  gem  itself  and  creation 
is  the  setting.  It  is  the  building,  and  Nature  is  the  scaffolding. 
The  difference  between  man  and  the  animal  is  one  in  kind^  and 
the  character  of  such  a  man,  the  only  true  crowning  and  end 
of  creation,  can  only  be  preserved  in  individual  personaUHes. 
Even  a  toad  enclosed  in  the  forming  rock,  lives  for  centuries^ 
Shall  not  a  Socrates  outlast  the  toad  ?  Is  it  a  rational  working 
of  a  rational  system,  that  the  temple  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
completed,  and  the  scaffolding'  be  continued  to  build  other 
temples  with  the  same  result? 

Even  granting,  what  has  little  probability,  that  man  is  not 
the  last  of  the  series,  and  that  others  still  higher  above  him 
are  to  be  evolved  or  created ;  the  objection  has  no  force  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Immortality  of  man.  He  is  not  like  the  animal  a 
mere  stepping  stone  to  a  grade  above  himself  As  having 
attained  genuine  goodness,  or  virtue,  in  a  moral  system,  which 
is  the  true  end  of  the  natural,  he  is  a  worthy  end  of  all  below 
him.  He  has  reached  that  grade  of  endowments,  the  rational 
and  spiritual,  in  which  endless  progress  is  possible  without  any 
further  evolution  in  the  kind  of  powers  which  he  possesses. 
Conscious  of  responsibility  and  therefore  of  freedom;  consti> 
tuted  a  rational,  self-active  cause  and  as  such,  traly  creative, 
and  capable  of  godlike  virtue,  he  is  already  a  godlike  creature, 
if  he  simply  adjust  his  activities  to  the  laws  of  the  system  to 
which  he  is  certainly  correlated.  That  worth  and  dignity 
attained,  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  a  rational  sys- 
tem, that  he  should  perish  like  a  thing  which  has  no  value  in 
itself. 
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"Aiidhe,8haUA0, 
Man,  her  lart  woi^  ^o  seemed  so  tair, 
Such  splendid  purpoee  in  his  eyes. 
Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  hisftoes  of  fruitleBs  prayer, 

Who  loved,  who  suJSered  countless  ills. 
Who  battled  for  the  True  and  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  deoeit  dust 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hilla  T 

No  more  ?— A.  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  dioeord>    Dragons  of  the  prime 
That  tear  each  other  in  their  slime 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 

A  life  as  futUe,  then,  as  fraUi 
0  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  1 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? — 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil" 

Bat  (2d)  such  a  result  nuUifieH  the  supreme  Law  of  the  sys- 
tem. That  law  is  moral,  requiring  rectitude  of  intention ;  or 
the  love  and  choice  of  the  well-being  of  all  being,  rather  than 
of  personal  gratification.  That  this  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
system  is  evident,  because  all  its  arrangements  and  lines  of  pro- 
gress culminate  in  man,  and  in  man  as  made  for  moral  excel- 
lence. Before  this  was  reached,  we  found  all  things  prepara- 
tory and  subordinate.  Here,  first,  we  find  an  end  attained,  not 
subordinate,  but  itself  worthy. 

What  shall  we  think  then  of  a  system  which  in  all  its  pre- 
paratory arrangements  and  coordinate  agencies,  points  to  the 
Moral  Law  as  supreme,  and  therefore  to  virtue  as  the  supreme 
excellence,  and  yet,  when  virtue  is  fairly  reached  and  gained, 
makes  it  the  sport  of  accident,  or  the  victim  of  passion,  of  less 
value  than  the  fruits  which  rot  under  the  tree,  more  fragile  and 
short-lived  than  the  sporules  of  a  fading  fern.  It  is  declafmg 
that  the  great  law  of  the  world  is  of  supreme  importance,  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  highest  product  of  that  law  is  of  no 
importance  at  all. 

But  the  perishing  of  the  righteous  nullifies  the  law  on  the 
human  side,  as  well  as  on  the  divine.  A  moral  law  is  not  sus- 
tained like  a  natural  law,  by  force  and  of  necessity,  but  by  mo- 
tives ;  by  sanctions  addressed  to  appreciative  moral  intelli- 
gences.    If,  then,  there  are  no  motives  to  obey  such  a  law,  or  if 
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these  motives  are  radically  defective  in  the  real  import  of  their 
claims,  it  is  no  law  at  alL  What  are  the  undoubted  convic- 
tions of  a  man  of  living  conscience,  respecting  the  sacredness 
of  justice,  and  the  claims  of  virtue?  Certainly  the  better  a 
man  is,  and  the  nobler  his  impulses,  and  the  sharper  his  intu- 
itions, the  more  sacred  is  justice  and  the  more  excellent  is 
goodness.  By  virtue  of  his  endowments,  he  knows  that  all 
motives  to  injustice  and  wrong  are  lower  than  those  to  justice 
and  right,  and  that  they  are  absolutely  without  authority.  He 
feels  the  imperative  obligation  to  give  supremacy  to  the  higher. 
He  mtLst  yield  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  virtue  for  what  they 
are,  rather  than  to  the  solicitation  of  any  desires  or  impulses, 
for  what  they  can  obtain.  There  is  no  comparison  of  claims 
between  the  two  when  they  are  fairly  marshaled  for  judicial 
decision.  *' Let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall,"  was 
the  clear  utterance  of  the  Roman  Conscience,  expressed  in  the 
Roman  Law.  '*  The  claims  of  virtue  are  supreme,  whatever  the 
sacrifice,"  was  the  meaning  of  Socrates,  when  he  discoursed 
doctrine  to  the  Athenians,  and  when  he  drank  the  hemlock  as 
his  reward.  The  claims  of  virtue  are  "  imperative,"  is  in  the 
category  of  "first  truths,"  in  spite  of  the  entanglements  of 
speculative  philosophy  and  the  blinding  power  of  interest  and 
passion.  It  is  the  clear  authoritative  decision  of  the  human 
soul  in  its  best  estate.  When  a  good  man  puts  forth  his  noblest 
acts  of  loyalty  to  duty,  he  rises  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  tempo- 
rary, the  local,  and  the  earthly,  into  that  of  the  sacred  and  the 
eternal.  Interest,  friendship,  safety — he  listens  to  nothing 
which  touches  any  earthly  desire.  In  the  simple  claims  of  a 
righteous  cause,  he  feels  the  power  of  motives  which  are  abso- 
lutely imperative.  He  sinks  all  that  is  personal  and  perishable 
out^of  sight  He  is  under  the  inspiration,  the  command,  the 
sublime  attraction  of  what  is  sacred  and  worthy  in  itself.  The 
world  laughs  at  him.  Friends  oppose  him.  The  State  con- 
demns him.  In  conscious  rectitude  and  in  simple  fidelity  to 
duty  and  to  truth,  he  is  sustained,  cheerful,  triumphant.  His 
face  shines  with  an  unearthly  radiance,  even  at  the  very  instant 
when  his  loyalty  to  righteousness  is  quenched  in  death.  He 
has  no  fanaticism ;  he  shows  no  freaks  of  an  unbalanced  mind ; 
he  is  no  monstrosity,  or  anomalous  outgrowth  of  disordered 
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humanity.  The  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  see  the  sub- 
limity of  his  act  But  he  thinks  of  no  sublimity  in  his  posi- 
tion. He  strikes  no  attitude  for  the  sculptor  or  the  historian. 
He  does  his  duty  and  dies.  He  knows  that  for  him  duty  and 
death  are  ona ....  So  died  Socrates,  and  Huss,  and  William  the 
Silent,  and  a  great  multitude  of  the  noblest  of  mankind.  His- 
tory does  not  pronounce  them  fools  nor  even  heroes.  In  nobil- 
ity and  worth  they  transcend  every  name  which  the  reverence 
of  man  can  giva 

True,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  virtuous  principle  to  make 
sacrifice ;  to  give  up  every  inferior  good  to  the  claims  of  virtua 
But  is  there  any  motive  appealing  to  that  principle,  to  do  what 
virtually  annihilates  itsdft  Whatever  self-forgetfulness  may 
prompt,  is  it  not  certain  that  whenever  the  virtuous  principle 
has  vitality  enough  to  assert  itself  deliberately  in  the  face  of 
public  sentiment)  and  of  human  authority  with  its  decree  of 
death,  it  makes  its  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal.  It  recognizes 
not  only  the  righteousness  of  its  cause,  but  the  continuation  of 
the  case;  and  not  only  its  continuation  but  its  vindication; 
and  Dot  mch  a  vindication  as  involves  the  utter  ignoring  and 
extinction  of  its  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  appellant,  and  advo- 
cate The  very  intuitions  which  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
the  Moral  Law,  as  the  ground  of  virtue,  recognize  and  enthrone 
the  righteous  Author  of  that  Law,  as  the  inspiration  and 
strength  of  virtue.  The  highest  act  of  a  holy  personality  is  to 
earrry  up  its  decision  and  its  case^  as  not  its  own,  but  as  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maker  of  the  soul  and  the  Ruler  of  the 
world  As  there  is  something  impersonal  in  the  intuitions  of 
reason,  so  there  is  in  the  clearest  utterances  of  conscience; 
something,  I  mean,  transcending  in  origin  and  character,  the 
peculiarities  of  temperament  and  mental  structure  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  common  to  all  moral  intelligences  in  their  normal 
state. 

When  this  highest  vision  and  voice  of  the  human  soul,  then, 
are  made  virtually  the  organ  of  the  Almighty,  it  involves  a 
conscious  alliance  of  the  virtuous  principle  in  man  with  its 
divine  Source  and  Law,  and  a  fellowship  of  the  human  person- 
ality with  the  Divine.  When,  therefore,  the  godly  man  thus 
allied  and  thus  sustained  in  his  loyalty  to  truth  and  God,  even 
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to  the  giving  up  of  life,  looks  upward  and  listens  to  the  divine 
command  to  perform  the  virtuous  act,  what  if  he  should  know 
that  that  act  will  have  no  vindication  for  Atm,  but  in  his  own 
momentary  and  secret  self-approval ;  that  at  the  instant  the  act 
!»*  performed,  there  will  be  a  sundering  of  all  his  fellowship 
with  Ood,  an  utter  extinction  of  all  his  virtue  with  his  person- 
ality, and  a  dropping  of  his  whole  conscious  being  into  ever- 
lasting Nothingness  I  Would  not  a  paralysis  strike  the  very 
power  to  perform  the  act?  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  the 
virtuous  principle  have  a  sustained  energy,  or  feel  a  throb  of 
vitality,  with  the  conviction  that  the  act  commanded  is  to  be 
the  occasion  of  its  own  extinction  ?  Is  an  utter  disregard  of 
its  own  existence  essential  to  the  disinterestedness  of  virtue? 
Does  the  righteous  Lord  and  Father  call  forth  an  act  of  virtue 
which  involves  alliance  and  high  fellowship  with  him,  and  then 
in  the  very  appeal  of  his  faithful  ally  and  dependent,  trusting 
child,  for  his  sanction  and  support,  suffer  him  at  once,  by  the 
•  enemies  of  virtue,  to  be  struck  out  of  existence? 

But  it  may  be  said,  '*  Virtue  is  its  own  reward"— or,  virtue 
has,  in  its  own  action,  its  own  proper  equivalent  of  good. 
Very  well,  I  do  not  speak  of  that  form  of  injustice.  Virtue  is 
better  and  happier  than  vice,  if  it  last  but  one  moment  Con- 
scious rectitude,  the  sacredness  of  the  righteous  cause,  the 
sanctions  of  divine  law,  and  consciousness  of  high  fellowship 
with  Ood,  in  all  acts  of  virtue ;  here  is  reward  and  support;  and' 
no  violence  can  take  these  away.  But  that  rich,  deep  soul-life^ 
the  reward  of  the  good  man, — what  makes  it  so  rich,  and  deep, 
and  sustaining,  but  that  its  roots  strike  deep  into  the  very  na- 
ture of  Ood  and  his  everlasting  Government,  and  into  a  sacred, 
imperishable  cause  which  He  sustains?  This  ia  his  reward. 
His  convictions,  so  grounded,  draw  from  those  deep  fountains  all 
their  strength  and  joy.  But  what  think  you  of  the  good  faith 
of  one  who  inspires  this  confidence  in  a  man,  and  draws  him  to 
such  fountains  to  give  strength  and  joy  for  the  virtuous  act, 
and  then  for  that  act,  lets  a  wicked  judge  or  mob  seal  up  those 
fountains  to  him  and  destroy  his  soul  ?  Does  the  Righteous 
Goveraor  put  what  is  so  sacred  and  precious  to  Him  in  the 
keeping  of  wicked  men  ?  Does  he  subject  the  highest  product 
of  the  system  to  destraction  by  its  enemies  ?    Does  he  take 
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the  good  man  up  into  this  high  confidence,  this  conscious 
alliance  of  being  and  destiny,  with  himself,  into  this  sweet, 
rich  life,  which  is  one  with  the  divine  life,  to  perish  forever,  as 
soon  as,  or  because,  it  has  become,  divine — with  no  inheritance 
and  no  vindication,  beyond  the  instant  of  an  infamous  death  ? 
But  it  will  still  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  such  sacrifice  is 
not  lost  to  the  cause ;  the  death  of  Socrates  may  do  more  for  it 
than  his  life  could ;  and  his  name  will  have  vindication,  a  kind 
of  immortality,  in  the  great  historic  records  and  monuments  of 
the  world.  Some  profess  themselves  satisfied  with  thus  hand- 
ing  down  the  results  of  their  labors,  and  living  in  the  grateful 
recollections  of  posterity. 

But  Harriet  Martineau  and  her  friend  Mr.  Atkinson,  with 
some  others,  with  all  their  intellectual  and  humane  aspirations, 
do  not  represent,  in  their  views  of  the  present  or  the  future 
life,  the  longing  and  faith  of  those  who  have  struck  the  roots 
of  their  being  deeper,  and  realized  the  true  souMife  in  God. 
The  truth  is,  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  is,  not  that  of  a. 
mortal  life,  but  of  a  rightetma  aouL,  of  virtue  templed  in  a  living 
Personality.  If  God  does  not  care  to  preserve  that,  the  cause 
of  virtue,  in  and  for  other  souls,  cannot  be  sacred.  If  all  souls, 
virtuous  and  otherwise,  are  to  become  extin()t ;  if  the  substan- 
tial good  in  virtue  is  only  apparent,  and  is  temporary,  only  as 
it  is  carried  on  into  ^uecesnve  generations  for  an  indefinite  period, 
virtue  itself  becomes  a  temporary  gODd,  calculable  and  perish- 
able like  earthly  things.  It  is  not  the  end  to  be  reached 
through  nature,  not  the  supreme  interest  governing  her  laws 
and  changes,  but  an  interest  waiting  on  those  changes,  and 
subject  to  circumstances.  And  this  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  whole  course  and  economy  of  the  system,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  makes  the  morale  not  the  natural  law,  aujyreme.  Let 
us  carry  out  the  favorite  idea  of  some  who  assert  that  the 
really  worthy  end  to  be  reached  through  Nature  and  society  is 
not  virtue  in  the  individual  soul,  nor  in  the  organized  commu- 
nity of  individual  souls,  but  in  handing  down  the  resuits  of 
virtue  from  souls  that  perish,  to  successive  generations^  thus 
carrying  these  results  forward,  with  virtue,  into  this  sort  of 
immortality.  But  this  succession  of  generations  is  liable  to 
cease,  by  war,  by  pestilence,  by  a  collision  of  the  earth  with  a 
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oomet.  The  earth  itself,  scientists  tell  us,  is  growiog  old,  and 
when  it  dies,  the  last  of  the  succession  of  human  souls,  with  all 
that  went  before,  will  have  died  and  perished  forever.  What 
then  is  the  result?  Just  this:  the  earth  will  be  sweeping 
through  empty  space  a  great  corpse  and  a  great  cemetery. 
The  system  to  which  the  earth  belongs  may  still  live  and  be 
peopled  with  living  souls.  But  they,  too,  are  perishable;  the 
whole  solar  system  likewise.  The  time  will  conie  when  its  entire 
population  will  be  dead.  What  then  will  be  the  result  ?  A  vast 
system  of  cemeteries  sweeping  through  vaster  empty  spaces. 

But  some  conjecture  that  by  a  law  of  the  system  they  profess 
to  have  discovered,  the  dead  system  will  then  be  pulverized  by 
the  central  tendency  and  crash  of  all  its  worlds,  and  that  this 
destruction  will,  through  intense  heat  and  expansion  resulting, 
be  the  condition  of  a  new  movement,  a  new  distribution  and 
condensation  of  atoms ;  the  infancy  of  a  new  system  of  worlds 
starting  on  a  fresh  career ;  the  formative  energies  of  the  old 
system  being  renewed  by  its  death. 

But  will  the  career  of  this  new  order  of  things  last  longer 
than  that  of  the  old ;  or  has  there  been  some  waste  of  force 
thrown  off  into  space,  that  will  shorten  its  period  ?  Will  it  be 
an  improvement  on  the  old  in  its  gradations  of  life,  or  the  same 
thing  repeated?  No  scientist  can  tell.  But  on  the  theory  of 
the  mortality  of  the  soul,  the  only  real  immortality  being  in 
matter  as  indestructible,  and  the  only  lasting  product  of  viJ^ 
tuous  soul-life  being  what  is  transmitted  in  the  succession,  and 
the  succession  itself  only  awaiting  the  last  throb  of  a  system 
that  will  die,  what  will  be  the  final  product  of  each  world,  and 
of  each  succession  of  systems  of  worlds,  but  a  succession  of 
charnel-houses  I  No  advance  in  the  final  product;  no  garner- 
ing of  one  kernel  of  grain  from  all  the  harvest-fields  of  immen- 
sity; not  a  particle  of  resultant  good  remaining;  nothing  to 
abide  but  the  ashes  of  worlds,  and  the  potency  for  new 
creations  with  the  same  result,  or,  possibly,  for  shorter  and 
shorter  periods  of  succession,  till  the  .  .  .  end  I 

What  is  this  process  of  world-making  and  world-destroying, 
without  a  law  of  advance,  and  a  permanent  product  of  intrinsic 
worth  and  of  supreme  excellence?  And  what  can  this  be  but 
virtuous  souisy  a  vast  company  that  no  man  can. number,  not 
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extinguished  by  violent  hands,  nor  by  the  destruction  of  worlds, 
but,  in  their  loyalty  to  God  and  righteousness,  vindicated,  ex- 
alted into  the  blessedness  of  divine  fellowship  and  eternal  life. 
If  there  can  be  no  such  result,  of  real,  lasting,  and  progressive 
worth ;  a  society  of  the  children  of  God,  trained,  for  a  season, 
under  the  discipline  of  necessity,  and  under  the  education  of 
material  laws,  but  then,  raised  up  out  of  subjection  to  the 
changing  fortunes  of  matter,  and  brought  under  the  glad 
dominion  of  the  royal  Law  of  Love,  to  unfold  their  spiritual 
powere  in  the  individual  and  social  activities  of  a  heavenly 
society,  progressing  in  knowledge,  love,  and  blessedness  under 
the  smiles  of  Gk)d  forever — ^if  there  is  to  be  no  result  like  this, 
what  shall  we  think  of  this  process  of  world-making  and 
world-destroying?  The  exclamation,  "vanity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanity,''  would  have  an  application  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
little  earthly  life,  with  its  repeating  circle  of  folliea  We  have 
all  had  our  child-sport, — ^built  houses  of  sand  and  scattered  them 
again, — blown  bubbles  to  float  a  moment  in  the  air,  then — ^break. 
It  was  well  for  U8  when  children.  But  to  interpret  the  world- 
making  of  the  All-wise  and  Almighty,  so  that  it  shall  work  out 
at  last  only  the  same  results^ — houses  of  sand  raised,  and  scat- 
tered ;  bubbles  blown,  and  bubbles  broken  !  It  is  an  unworthy ; 
it  is  an  irrational  estimate  of  what  the  wise  and  benevolent  God 
and  Father  is  working  in  the  great  cycles  of  his  endless  dura- 
tion. All  our  ideas  of  unity  and  consistency  in  a  rational  sys- 
tem ;  or  of  worthiness  of  purpose,  wisdom,  and  good  faith,  in  a 
moral  system,  are  contradicted  in  the  assertion  of  such  results. 
A  system  in  which  moral  law  is  supreme,  for  the  sake  of  moral 
excellence  as  the  highest  product,  cannot  make  that  excellence 
the  mere  sport  of  changes  that  come  under  the  dominion  of 
lower  material  laws.  Virtue  cannot  be  demanded  of  man 
under  the  solemn  sanctions  of  the  highest  law  of  the  system, 
if  the  very  sacrifice  required  for  its  existence  may  be  the  occa- 
sion of  its  own  destruction ;  or  if  the  assassin  may  come  be- 
tween the  virtuous  soul  and  the  deep  fountains  of  its  strength, 
and  by  a  single  blow,  demonstrate  that  virtue  herself  is  as  per- 
ishable as  the  body  which  he  smites  with  death.  Nor  can  we 
call  it  good  faith  in  the  Great  Lord  and  Father,  to  declare 
through  the  endowments  he  gives  and  the  law  he  imposes,  the 
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obligations  of  duty  and  the  sacredness  of  virtue,  and  bis  own 
alliance  with  the  virtuous  soul,  and  then,  having  gained  its  full 
confidence  and  inspired  its  highest  act,  to  suffer  that  act  to  be 
the  occasion  of  sundering  the  alliance,  and  of  dropping  the 
dependent,  loyal,  trusting  one  from  the  blessed  care  and  life 
just  tasted,  into  everlasting  nothingness.  And  that  this  should 
be  true  of  aU  loyal,  trusting  souls  I— and  yet  the  moral  law 
be  supreme  in  the  system,  and  moral  excellence  its  supreme 
object  I    It  is  impossible. 

If  our  reason  demands  for  a  world  so  grandly  constructed,  a 
First  Cause  whose  attributes  are  adequate  to  the  work,  it  de- 
mands also,  a  product  worthy  of  the  attributes  manifested  in 
the  work.  The  governing  laws  of  the  system  do  express  a 
rational  and  moral  cause ;  can  such  a  cause  work  without  a 
rational  and  moral  end^  worthy  of  itsdf  ?  What  can  such  an 
end  be  but  a  product  embodying  rational  and  moral  results  of 
intrinsic,  supreme  value  and  of  imperishable  duration  ?  Such 
a  product  we  find  in  personalities  of  true  moral  excellence, 
united  in  social  relationships  which  give  full  scope  and  activity 
for  their  varied  powers,  and  together,  responding  to,  and  pro- 
gressing in,  that  highest  Divine  life  of  Love,  Bighteousness, 
and  Blessedness,  world  without  end.  Who  can  find  it  in  any- 
thing short  of  this  ? 

In  conclusion,  this  ai^ument  does  not  involve  the  extinction 
of  souls  that  refuse  their  true  destiny.  It  is  assumed  of  course 
that  all  rational  personalities  were  made  to  obey  the  moral  law 
as  supreme.  It  follows  then  that  all  were  made  to  be  immor- 
tal; for  endowments  given  for  the  practice  of  virtue  must 
have  been  given  to  share  in  the  life  of  virtue,  which  is  imper- 
ishable. But  if  any  refuse  their  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of 
their  being,  and  so  fail  to  attain  moral  excellence,  doing  vio- 
lence to  their  own  nature  and  to  the  system  itself,  and  to  the 
benevolence  and  righteousness  of  the  Great  Maker  and  Lord  of 
all,  no  man  can  tell,  without  a  divine  revelation,  what  shall  be 
their  destiny.  Remaining  as  they  are,  out  of  harmony  with 
God  and  the  system  and  themselves,  they  must  be  miserable 
The  position  is  one  of  awful  guilt  and  peril ;  and  to  pronounce 
upon  the  purposes  or  resources  of  a  benevolent  and  righteous 
God,  concerning  them,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  human  powers. 
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A  8CSNS  which  I  once  witnessed  in  my  boyhood  may  serve 
as  a  point  of  entry  into  oar  thema  I  was  standing  on  the 
shores  of  the  St  Croix  and  watching  a  colossal  bank  of  mist 
which  was  slowly  rolling  its  way  up  the  river.  White  as  snow 
and  bathed  in  sunshine,  it  stretched  its  fleecy  palisade  athwart 
the  valley  and  towered  aloft  in  ramparts  and  domes  of  cloud. 
While  I  was  gazing  at  this  vision  of  vapor,  out  of  its  bosom 
came  sailing  a  stately  ship,  all  robed  in  canvas  as  white  as  the 
cloud  itself.  The  graceful  apparition  emerged  into  the  sun- 
light so  suddenly  that  she  might  seem  to  have  been  created 
on  the  spot;  and  yet,  as  even  the  wondering  boy  well  knew, 
all  her  beauty  and  strength  were  the  slow  product  of  causes 
remotely  working  and  of  labor,  long,  skillful,  and  patient 
She  was  a  result  of  the  civilization  she  served;  and  every 
particle  of  her  make  was  the  contribution  of  toil  which  had 
been  made  possible  by  centuries  of  inventive  genius  and 
mechanical  training. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  preacher  steps  forth  in  the  sight  of 
the  world,  it  is  not  with  powers  of  conviction  and  persuasion 
improvised  on  the  spot  He  is  no  sudden  creation,  but  the 
resultant  of  years  of  persistent  industry,  and  of  centuries  of 
Christian  learning  and  Christian  experience,  of  which  he  is  the 
heir.  And  the  ^'Building  of  the  Ship,"  marvelously  as  Long- 
fellow has  melted  into  music  its  grimy  labor  and  clamorous 
din,  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  higher  processes,  the  more  distant 
and  complex  causes,  which  slowly  work  together  to  build  up 
the  effective  Christian  orator. 

Of  some  of  these  processes,  which  are  within  his  own  reach, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  speak  to  you.  They  are  many,  and  some 
of  them  are  complicated.  And  lest  we  should  weary  ourselves 
unprofitably  in  attempting    to  analyze    those  which   would 

*  The  larger  portion  of  this  paper  was  used  by  the  author  as  his  inaugural 
address  on  the  occasion  of  his  induction  into  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  hi  Bsagor  Theologicil  Seminary,  Juno  9, 1816. 
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appear  to  us  after  all  as  purely  theoretical  aud  unpractical,  I 
have  thought  best  to  limit  ourseWes  to  the  discussion  of  the 
preacher's  convictions,  his  purpose,  and  his  training.  And  I 
propose  to  introduce  each  trait  with  an  example  of  it  selected 
from  history,  in  order  that  we  may  if  possible  approach  the 
subject  with  a  closer  sympathy  and  a  more  personal  interest 

For  the  first,  let  us  turn  back  through  fifteen  centuries,  and 
cross  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  a  small 
village  in  Northern  Africa  we  shall  find  a  fiery  youth,  the  son 
of  a  pagan  father  and  of  a  Christian  mother,  precocious  in 
intellect,  but  dissolute  in  life.  A  brilliant  scholar,  and  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  best  schools  of  his  time,  Augustine 
became  a  renowned  teacher  in  Carthage  and  Borne;  and  in 
both  those  dissolute  capitals,  he  enriched  his  mind  with  heathen 
loi-e,  and  surfeited  his  passions  with  heathen  vice.  Always  a 
profound  thinker,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  bom  doubter; 
and  many  and  fierce,  even  then,  were  the  struggles  which 
raged  between  his  passions  and  his  conscience.  At  last  the 
death  of  hiB  father,  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  the  study  of 
certain  passages  in  Cicero,  and  doubtless  the  pleadings  of  the 
still  small  voice  within,  drove  him  to  the  Bible.  He  read,  he 
pondered,  he  doubted.  His  heart  rebelled,  his  pagan  philosophy 
interposed.  He  fled  to  his  favorite  classics.  There  was  no  rest 
there,  and  he  turned  from  them  with  still  unsatisfied  longings. 
Doubt — sensuality — Manicheism— despair — these  simple  state- 
ments would  sum  up  the  struggles  of  years;  and  the  fervid 
appeals  of  Ambrose  to  which  he  often  listened  only  embittered 
and  intensified  the  sufiering. 

I  will  not  recount  the  long  catalogue  of  his  doubts.  They 
challenged  all  the  great  questions  of  human  existence  and  divine 
revelation.  Like  the  preacher-king  of  Israel,  he  tried  all  the 
round  of  earthly  indulgence,  and  penetrated  for  himself  the  hol- 
lo wness  and  jugglery  of  its  illusions.  Like  him,  he  hunted  all 
the  realms  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  quest  of  the  one  truth 
that  should  satisfy  his  soul — but  the  mocking  phantom  eluded 
his  grasp.  It  was  not  until  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  he 
accepted  from  Ambrose  the  yows  of  Christian  baptism,  that  he 
reached  the  shore  at  last;  and  bringing  with  him  the  direst 
experiences  of  tempest  and  shipwreck,  he  understood  all  the 
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more  vividly  by  contrast  the  solidity  of  the  truth  he  had 
attained.  '*  The  iSrmest  thing  in  this  lower  world,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Leighton,  '^  is  a  believing  soul."  This  was  the  discovery 
of  Augustine.  And  his  dearly-bought  knowledge  not  only 
confirmed  him  in  Christian  discipleship  forever,  but  made  him 
all  the  better  pilot  to  other  souls,  for  having  suffered  shipwreck 
on  nearly  every  reef  that  lined  the  foaming  channel.  Whether 
dealing  with  bis  old  comrades,  the  Manicheans,  or  with  the 
Onostics,  whether  with  Donatists,  Arians,  or  Jews,  whether 
with  Origen^  Montanus,  or  Pelagius — ^and  he  encountered  them 
all,  and  more— he  wielded  a  weapon  which  was  edged  with  the 
most  tremendous  personal  convictiona  The  vicissitudes  of  his 
life,  the  turbulence  of  his  passion,  the  diversities  of  his  succes- 
sive beliefe,  the  mocking  changes  of  his  doubts,  the  long  and 
desperate  warfare  of  bis  soul  with  them  all,  had  altogether 
given  him  such  a  many-sidedness  of  thought,  that  he  could 
transport  himself  and  his  logic  into  the  situation  of  any 
imperiled  soul,  and  demonstrate  the  truth  to  that  soul  out  of 
the  sympathies  of  his  own  experience.  Dr.  South's  absurd 
eulogy  on  Charles  I.  was  certainly  true  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo : 
"  He  could  defend  religion  as  a  king,  dispute  for  it  as  a  divine, 
and  die  for  it  as  a  martyr." 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  St  Augustine 
is  the  valiije  to  the  preacher  of  personal  eocperimental  convictums  of 
the  truth. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  we  may  possess  ourselves 
of  the  truth.  We  may  take  it  because  we  were  bom  to  it, 
without  troubling  ourselves  to  question,  or  weigh,  or  even 
think.  We  may  receive  it  dogmatically,  by  authority.  We 
may  learn  it  reasonably,  from  evidence  and  proof.  We  may 
be  driven  to  it  as  a  last  hope,  as  the  only  refuge  from  the 
falsity  of  other  systema  We  may  be  taken  captive  by  it,  in 
spite  of  the  long  and  desperate  warfare  of  our  doubts  and  fears 
against  it  In  whatever  way  it  may  come  to  us,  it  is  evident 
that  no  mild  grasp  of  the  truth  can  suffice  for  the  effective 
preaching  of  it  It  must  enter  into  the  preacher's  vitality.  It 
must  leaven  the  whole  philosophy  of  his  thought  It  must 
pervade  all  the  inspirations  of  his  heart  It  must  concentrate 
and  command  all  the  energies  of  his  being.    He  is  to  speak 
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not  the  convictions  of  others,  but  his  own.  It  is  not  that  he 
shall  possess  the  truth,  but  that  the  truth  shall  have  got  divine 
possession  of  him.  He  is  to  know  it  by  personal  encounter 
with  its  forces.  He  is  to  know  it  by  his  own  groping  among 
its  mysteries ;  by  personal  vision  of  those  perils  which  some- 
times drive  the  unwary  upon  the  rocks;  by  the  labor  and 
strain  of  his  own  soul  to  right  itself  after  the  violence  of  each 
wave  has  passed.  It  is  only  as  he  is  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
meaning  and  beauty,  and  glory  of  divine  truth,  and  let  the 
power  of  divine  truth  enter  into  him  and  seize  and  hold  him 
in  every  fibre  of  his  being,  that  he  is  competent  to  be  put  in 
trust  with  such  a  gospel  It  may  cost  suffering.  But  he  who 
proposes  to  be  a  champion  of  the  truth  must  be  willing  to 
"endure  hardnesa"  ''None  can  aspire  to  act  greatly,"  said 
Burke,  ''  but  those  who  are  of  force  to  suffer  greatly."  And 
whatever  it  costs,  the  preacher  of  the  Ohristian  faith,  so  far 
from  resting  content  with  a  general  confidence  in  his  message, 
or  with  a  resolute  assurance  of  its  revealed  certainty,  to  be 
believed  at  ail  hazards,  is  bound  to  ^^knota  whereof  he  affirms" 
by  the  utmost  use  and  skill  of  the  powers  of  reason  and  faith 
his  Maker  has  given  him.  So  far  from  shutting  the  gate  to 
questions  that  menace  his  doctrines  and  opinions,  let  him 
grapple  with  them  with  the  whole  force  of  his  soul.  How  else 
can  he  know  whom,  or  what,  or  why  he  believes?  How  else 
can  he  sympathize  or  guide — when  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
the  perplexities  of  fiiitb  are  assaulting  the  earnest  minds  in  his 
flock?  By  what  sort  of  insight  of  his  own  will  he  be  able  to 
recognize  such  religious  difficulties  among  his  fellow  men,  or 
even  to  suspect  their  presence?  It  is  possible  for  a  preacher 
to  plod  through  the  entire  cycle  of  his  ministry,  and  communi- 
cate a  dull  glimmer  of  the  truth  to  those  moda:ate  souls  like 
his  own  who  are  content  to  accept  any  well-trumpeted  dogma 
— and  yet  be  utterly  unconscious  that  just  over  the  stile  from 
his  beaten  road  is  a  ''  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  in  which, 
like  Bunyan's  pilgrims,  his  own  neighbors  are  groping  their 
benighted  way,  assailed  by  all  manner  of  goblins  and  spectres 
of  materialism  and  unbeliel 

Let  me  ask,  however,  specifically,  wherein  will  the  preacher 
be  advantaged  by  entertaining  these  strong  experimental  con« 
victions  ? 
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First  of  all,  they  will  develop  his  own  love  of  truth  as  trath. 
Whatever  it  be,  and  wherever  it  lead,  if  it  be  truth,  his  mind 
holds  it  as  a  thing  to  be  honored  and  prized ;  prized  and  hon- 
ored all  the  more  for  the  pain  it  has  cost,  and  may  cost  again. 
When  the  Turkish  Atheist,  Mahomet  Effendi,  was  burned  for 
his  atheism,  though  he  bdieved  the  death  into  which  he  was  so 
painfully  driven  would  prove  to  be  an  eternal  sleep,  he  refused 
to  recant,  nobly  declaring — ''Although  there  is  no  recompense 
to  be  looked  for,  yet  truth  is  truth,  and  the  love  of  it  constrains 
me  to  die  in  its  defense."  If  human  reason,  only  half  illu- 
mined, can  attach  itself  with  such  ardor  to  an  illusion,  with 
what  higher  loyalty  and  more  reverent  affection  should  he 
cling  to  the  truth  who  ''  has  not  followed  cunningly  devised 
fables,"  but  with  earnest  prayer  and  with  divine  guidance  has 
painfully  climbed  over  craggy  doubts  and  perils,  until  he  stands 
at  last  on  the  mountain  top  of  God's  everlasting  revelation. 
That  which  is  true  is  to  him  the  thing  that  is  right  and  good. 
He  h^ils  it  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  He  is  ready  to 
follow  any  shaft  which  may  bring  the  miner  to  the  secret  place 
of  the  gold.  And  he  has  no  fear  lest  such  excavations  might 
peradventure  undermine  the  ramparts  of  his  faith.  Let  them 
dig  I  They  cannot  destroy ;  they  can  only  show  to  the  world 
that  those  foundations  go  down  deeper  and  broader  than  the 
roots  of  the  everlasting  hills.  In  the  field  of  science,  he  looks 
on  as  hopefully  as  though  no  faintest  echo  of  a  collision  had 
ever  come  to  his  ear.  He  thanks  Gk>d  for  the  armies  of  patient 
toilers  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  study  of  God's  work 
in  nature.  He  desires  the  truth,  whatever  its  place  or  shape. 
He  watches  their  progress  with  interest  He  receives  their 
announcements  with  caution.  But  when  any  fact  has  been 
demonstrated,  he  hails  it  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  they. 
''Ever  since  I  have  known  Christ,"  says  one  of  the  most 
devout  of  living  English  preachers,  "  I  have  put  Christ  in  the 
centre  as  my  sun,  and  each  secular  science  revolves  around 
Him  as  a  planet" 

The  man  of  strong  experimental  convictions  is  a  man  of 
charity.  Some  minds  hold  their  opinions  with  tenacious  intol- 
erance. A  like  bigotry  may  possibly  sometimes  be  found  in 
Dodnds  which  have  formed  their  opinions  by  the  hard  process  I 
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am  trying  to  describe.  If  bo,  they  are  exceptions  The  rule 
is  the  other  way.  The  tendency  of  a  deep  intellectual  experi- 
ence is  to  widen  the  sympathies  and  enlarge  the  charity ;  and 
more  especially  toward  those  who  are  struggling  through  simi- 
lar conflicts — ^and  that  too,  though  they  come  out  in  quite  the 
opposite  direction.  Those  conflicts  are  the  crises  of  eager 
minds  engaged  with  the  greatest  of  thoughts ;  and  how  can  we 
help  watching  the  issue  ¥rith  interest  What  shall  forbid 
our  natural  human  sympathy  with  those  momentous  toils  of 
the  soul  when  it  is  working  out  its  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  ? — when  it  is  grappling  in  secret  with  the  problems 
of  God  and  duty  and  eternal  right — when  in  the  hidden  labo- 
ratory of  the  soul  it  is  burning  off  the  dross  to  get  the  pure 
metal  at  the  cost  of  fire  and  pain;  and  if  in  these  painful 
studies  we  think  the  results  may  be  mistaken — ^if  one  mind 
shall  come  out  a  disciple  of  Paul,  another  of  Apollos,  and  an- 
other of  Cephas — ^if  one  shall  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Pope  and 
another  with  Pelagius,  another  with  Spinoza,  and  another  with 
the  much-belabored  disciples  of  Darwin — our  tolerance  surely 
is  elastic  enough  to  respect  the  process,  and  feel  charity  for 
the  result  Coleridge  described  an  "  error''  as  "  often  only  the 
shadow  of  a  great  truth  yet  below  the  horizon  f  and  the  state- 
ment may  be  taken  as  an  induction  from  the  entire  history  of 
human  beliefs.  How  then  can  those  who  are  on  the  mountain 
top  already  basking  in  the  morning  radiance,  feel  any  other 
than  kindness  toward  those  in  the  valleys  and  caflons  beneath, 
upon  whom  the  light  has  not  yet  risen. 

The  man  of  experimental  conviction  is  a  man  of  conrage.  I 
need  not  say  that  this,  to  the  preacher,  is  a  virtue  of  inestimable 
price.  Being  more  sure  of  his  ground  because  he  has  fought 
over  every  inch  of  it  himself,  he  knows  better  what  to  defend 
and  how  to  defend  it  This  was  the  basis  of  Augustine's 
valor.  Like  him,  the  modem  preacher  may  have  the  confi- 
dence which  rises  from  knowledge.  His  mental  experience 
has  been  checkered  with  humiliations  and  defeats ;  but  divine 
grace  has  transmitted  both  into  a  bravery  that  like  perfect 
love,  '^casteth  out  fear."  When  Latimer  in  a  sermon  befcMre 
Henry  VIIL  rebuked  the  vices  in  which  his  royal  patron 
indulged,  the  angry  monarch  threatened  him  with  death  if  he 
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did  not  apologize  and  retract  On  the  following  Sunday,  in 
the  audience  of  his  majesty  and  in  a  room  crowded  with 
courtiers  eager  to  hear  the  apology,  the  brave  man  loyal  to  his 
convictions  calmly  rose  in  his  pulpit  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  King,  exclaimed,  '' Bethink  thee,  Hugh  Latimer,  that  thou 
art  in  the  presence  of  thy  worldly  sovereign,  who  hath  power 
to  terminate  thy  earthly  life,  and  cast  all  thy  worldly  goods 
into  the  flames.  But  bethink  thee  also,  Hugh  Latimer,  that 
thou  art  in  the  presence  of  thy  heavenly  King,  whose  right 
hand  is  mighty  to  destroy  as  to  save,  and  who  can  cast  thy 
soul  into  hell-fire!"  And  from  this  terrible  exordium  there 
followed  another  castigation  of  royal  vice  under  which  the 
royal  criminal  cowered  in  silence  and  shame.  For  boldness 
like  this  no  training  is  equal  to  the  training  of  intense  convic- 
tion. Let  the  preacher  once  feel  that  his  feet  are  planted  on 
the  veritable  truth  of  God,  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth  can 
dislodge  him  or  intimidate  him.  When  he  stands  forth  as  the 
herald  of  the  Gross,  he  stands  as  being  in  himself  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  conflicts  which  have  surged  around  that  symbol  of 
faith.  Tn  those  passionate  appeals  with  which  Lord  Chatham 
was  wont  to  rouse  the  ardor  of  Englishmen,  he  stood,  as  Oowper 
describes  him, 

With  all  luB  oonntiy  bMming  in  his  faoe. 

And  when  the  preacher  sets  forth  God's  truth,  his  face  too 
should  shine  with  the  accumulated  radiance  of  that  truth, 
gathered  from  the  most  varied  and  blessed  experiences  of  it  in 
his  own  soul. 

The  man  of  great  conviction  is  better  fitted  to  guide  other 
minds  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  error.  For  he  does  not  stand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  way  and  merely  notify  them,  like  a  guide- 
board,  of  the  bearing  and  distances  of  the  journey  before  them ; 
but  he  is  the  Greatheart  of  the  whole  pilgrimage,  and  leads 
them  over  ground  which  he  has  traversed  himself  before,  and 
where  he  has  had  already  a  personal  share  in  routing  the  lions, 
and  slaying  the  giants,  and  pulling  down  the  Doubting  Castles. 
There  is  a  strong  sympathy  between  him  and  them.  Like  the 
High  Priest  described  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  "  can 
have  compassion  on  the  ignorant  and  on  them  that  are  out  of 
the  way,  for  that  he  himself  also  is  compassed  with  infirmity." 
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Sacb  a  pastor  conducts  his  people  throngb  the  mazes  of  life  as 
with  chains  of  invisible  gold ;  which  are  forged  not  alone  of 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  divine  truth,  but  also  of  the  finest 
sympathies  of  his  own  soul. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  preacher  of  Christ  should 
be  moved  by  these  strong  and  earnest  conviction&  But  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  their  attainment.  Different  minds  are  of 
different  fibre,  and  work  differently,  and  yet  may  reach  sub- 
stantially the  same  result  Some,  by  long  and  profound  reflec- 
tion upon  the  truth,  come  to  recognize  and  realize  its  weight 
This  begins  as  a  purely  intellectual  process,  but  it  ends  by 
sweeping  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  soul  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing momentum.  Some  arrive  at  it  by  the  intense  rousing  of 
their  emotional  nature  which  took  place  at  conversion.  This 
was  the  channel  through  which  the  emotional  force  moved. 
Some  are  constrained  to  leave  one  creed  for  another,  by  new 
views  of  the  trutL  Such  interchanges  between  sects  and  par- 
ties of  all  shades  of  belief  are  constantly  going  on;  and  the 
step  involves  such  painful  sundering  of  old  ties,  that  none  take 
it  but  those  whose  convictions  are  already  mighty  enough  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  and  compensate  the  suffering.  Some, 
finally,  can  attain  only  as  St  Augustine  attained,  by  patient, 
resolute,  vehement  determination  to  find  the  truth  at  whatever 
risk.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  settle  religious  scruples  by 
mere  reasoning.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  supernatural 
and  infinite  to  the  human  and  finite.  Least  of  all  is  it  an 
attempt  to  turn  religion  into  rationalism.  But  it  is  the  calm 
judicial  weighing  of  the  evidences  of  the  faith — ^the  earnest 
investigation  of  its  mysteries — the  fearless  grapple  with  its 
paradoxes — the  ardent  conflict  with  whatever  of  doubt,  fallacy, 
sophistry,  error,  antagonism,  may  intrude  on  the  mind  and  insist 
upon  solution.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  arraying  upon  the  field  of 
divine  truth  all  the  powers,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual, 
which  God  has  given  us — the  highest  capacities  of  human  reason, 
crowned  with  the  best  gifls  of  divine  grace — and  with  earnest 
prayer  for  light,  setting  them  at  work  to  study,  and  learn,  and 
hnow  the  revealed  truth,  until  we  can  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  all  comers  from  every  region  of  unbelief,  and  "  render  a  rea- 
son for  the  hope  that  is  in  us." 
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In  such  a  labor,  it  will  not  hurt  the  preacher  to  study  the 
great  doubters,  and  the  leaders  of  opposite  faith.  Let  him 
spend  some  of  bis  wakeful  nights  over  Newman  and  Comte 
and  Spinoza ;  let  him  consult  Huxley  and  Wallace  and  Owen. 
It  will  be  of  the  highest  service  to  him  to  be  shaken  by  these 
clashing  beliefs  as  by  an  earthquake,  if  thereby  he  may  real- 
ize how  men  around  him  think  and  feel  and  reason,  if  without 
actually  enduring  all  temptation  and  all  cavil  himself,  he  may 
yet  learn  how  to  put  his  soul  in  the  souVs  stead  of  those  who 
have ;  and  if  also  he  shall  more  perfectly  appreciate  how  inef- 
fably strong  are  the  bulwarks  of  his  own  divinely-learned  phi- 
losophy, within  which  he  is  dwelling  as  in  the  very  House  of 
God,  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  pass  to  the  second  characteristic  of 
the  preacher.  He  should  be  a  man  not  only  of  strong  convic- 
tions, but  also  of  intense  purpose. 

It  might  seem  at  first  thought  that  this  characteristic  is  quite 
covered  by  the  other;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  us 
that  the  two  differ  toio  ccelo,  in  their  basis,  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion, and  their  effects.  The  first  is*grounded  in  the  intellect, 
and  the  second  in  the  will.  The  first  works  by  reason,  the  sec- 
ond mainly  by  emotion.  The  first  issues  in  belief,  the  second 
in  action.  It  follows  logically,  and  follows  religiously,  that 
where  the  first  is,  the  second  ought  to  be.  But  it  does  not 
always  follow  practically.  There  is  mighty  power  in  strong 
convictions  of  truth,  and  yet  it  may  be  latent  power.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  wise  sayings  of  Sydney  Smith  that  "  a  great  deal 
of  talent  is  lost  to  the  world  for  want  of  a  little  courage." 
And  when  Pope  sharply  reminds  us  that 

^  Some,  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  protfose, 
Want  as  much  more  to  turn  it  to  its  use,'* 

we  recognize  the  picture  not  as  a  satire,  but  as  a  melancholy 
fact  This  was  what  ailed  Coleridge;  a  mind  of  great  propor- 
tions, and  yet  as  unsteady  of  purpose  as  it  was  prodigious  in 
capacity :  a  mind  enormous  and  immense — ^literally  so,  out  of 
rule,  and  without  bounds — disdaining  boundaries  or  control ; 
a  mind  crowded  with  the  greatest  ideas,  the  richest  fancies,  the 
sublimest  speculations,  but  with  no  drive  behind  them,  and  no 
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goal  ahead  of  them ;  a  mind  gifted  with  every  power  except 
motive-power;  "Excellent  talker,  very,"  said  Hazlitt,  bitterly 
— '*  if  you  let  him  start  from  no  premises,  and  come  to  no  con- 
clusion.'' The  purpose,  then,  is  to  be  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the 
convictions.  For  the  preacher  may  have  beliefs  more  weighty 
than  worlds,  and  more  luminous  too,  and  yet  be  estopped  from 
the  free  use  of  them ;  as,  by  personal  diffidence,  by  inertia,  by 
reluctance  to  create  a  stir,  by  unwillingness  to  draw  to  himself 
in  any  way  the  stare  of  notoriety.  Or,  holding  the  forcible 
opinions  he  does,  he  may  divert  them  from  their  proper  spirit- 
ual use,  and  make  them  weapons  of  scholastic  combat;  as 
when  the  Empress  Helena  found  at  Jerusalem,  as  she  thought, 
the  two  nails  that  fietstened  our  Lord's  hands  to  the  cross,  and 
sent  them  to  her  son  Constantine,  the  half-converted  barbarian 
fashioned  one  into  a  bit  for  his  war-horse,  and  the  other  into  a 
spangle  for  his  helmet  It  is  belittling  to  divine  trutii  to 
expend  its  force  on  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  religion ;  and 
more  also,  it  is  defrauding  our  fellow-men  of  their  share  in  its 
'*  sweetness  and  light,"  when  we  hide  it  behind  our  own  timid- 
ity. Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  ought  to  be  lib- 
erty ;  a  great  emancipation  of  utterance,  beyond  all  trammels 
of  modesty,  or  bigotry,  or  fear.  The  preacher's  message  should 
be  like  Mirabeau's  eloquence  (as  Garlyle  described  itX  "  Con- 
viction, ihat  wishes  to  convinee,^^ 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  urge  an  intense  purpose,  as  a  character- 
istic quite  as  essential  to  the  preacher  as  strong  personal  con- 
victiona  And  for  an  example  to  illustrate  this  oratorical 
quality,  let  us  recross  the  Mediterranean  from  the  home  of 
Augustine  to  Florence,  and  come  down  from  the  fifth  century 
to  the  fifteenth.  We  shall  approach  the  city  two  centaries 
after  Dante  and  Giotto  had  made  it  famous,  while  the  M&lici 
were  its  ruling  family,  and  Machiavelli  its  honored  statesman-, 
while  Leonardo  da  Yinci  was  already  outrunning  his  age  in  all 
the  paths  of  science  as  well  as  of  art,  while  Michael  Angelo 
was  still  a  pupil,  and  Raphael  was  still  a  child.  It  was  but 
just  before  Columbus  restored  to  the  world  the  lost  Atlantis, 
and  more  than  a  century  before  Galileo  was  imprisoned  for 
daring  to  believe  astronomical  fact 

Of  all  the  names,  however,  of  poet  or  painter  or  statesmao. 
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which  have  shed  their  luster  upon  that  ceutcr  of  art,  not  one 
ever  so  merited  fame  for  his  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
Florence,  as  her  eloquent  Dominican  monk  and  reformer, 
Jerome  Savonarola. 

He  was  a  slight  and  delicate  man,  but  the  frail  body  was  ani- 
mated by  a  soul  compact  of  courage  and  feeling  and  nerve.  If 
the  portrait  of  him  in  the  gallery  at  Bowdoin  College  be  genuine, 
his  face  was  tender  and  spiritual,  rather  than  forcible  and  glow- 
ing. There  is  a  famous  picture  by  one  of  the  masters,  of  a 
monk  who  had  been  permitted  to  return  from  heaven  and  com- 
plete the  task  at  which  death  had  surprised  him  in  his  lonely 
cell;  and  you  can  read  in  his  pale  face  and  his  concentrated 
attention  the  fervor  of  a  soul  that  has  looked  beyond  the  veil. 
So  in  the  portrait  of  Savonarola,  you  see  in  the  eye  the  light 
of  a  mind  that  is  accustomed  to  look  upon  eternal  things,  calm 
yet  earnest,  tender  yet  undeviating  from  the  one  great  solemn 
purpose. 

"  We  might  call  this  delicate  retired  character,"  says  Grimm, 
in  his  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  ^'resting  only  on  itself,  and 
woven  as  out  of  iron  threads,  an  incarnate  idea;  for  the  will 
which  animated  him,  which  urged  him  forward  and  sustained 
him,  is  so  plainly  to  be  perceived  in  all  his  actions,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  marvellous  but  one-sided  power  has  some- 
thing awful  in  it"  This  ardent  reformer  had  already  for 
twenty  years  burned  with  a  desire  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
afflicted  Bome.  He  believed  God  was  about  to  punish  Italy 
and  the  Church  for  the  corruptions  which  festered  under  the 
snrbce  of  both  religion  and  the  stata  And  it  was  his  mighty 
ambition  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  and  to  prepare 
them  for  a  free  Italy  and  a  purified  Church.  And  even  if  that 
ambition  was  alloyed  with  the  moral  timidity,  the  fanatical 
enthusiasm,  the  insane  dreams  of  miraculous  gift  and  of  super- 
natural protection,  which  George  Eliot  has  so  powerfully 
sketched  in  the  character  she  has  given  him  in  Bomola — ^and 
which  I  feel  quite  unable  to  admit — ^yet  the  total  character  and 
the  sublime  purpose  of  the  man,  as  he  plunged  onward  in  his 
great  work  till  he  plunged  into  ruin,  present  a  grand  historical 
figure  before  which  we  stand  with  uncovered  heads,  as  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  those  great  masters  of  human  destiny  who 
constitute  of  themselves  alone  an  epoch. 
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Savonarola  was  thirty-seven  years  old  when  he  came  to  Flor- 
ence as  prior  of  the  Church  of  San  Marco ;  and  there  his  elo- 
quence,  his  fearlessness,  his  resolute  demands  for  reform,  the 
prodigious  momentum  with  which  he  moved  on  toward  reform 
and  carried  with  him  the  mass  of  the  Florentines — aU  these 
together  put  him  on  a  vantage-ground  of  such  authority  and 
surrounded  him  with  such  a  bulwark  of  popular  devotion,  that 
for  years  all  the  thunderbolts  of  Bome,  and  even  its  excommu- 
nication, could  not  dislodge  him.  At  last^  however,  they 
burned  him ;  but  his  martyr-pyre,  as  Latimer  said  to  Ridley  at 
the  stake  in  England  nearly  sixty  years  after,  *^  lighted  such  a 
candle  as  by  God's  grace  shall  never  be  put  oat"  And  even 
now,  in  our  own  day,  that  light  of  divine  truth  is  bc^nning  to 
illumine  Italy  again,  and  with  a  brighter  luster  than  ever  Sav- 
onarola dared  to  hope. 

The  great  power  of  this  man  was  that  to  his  mighty  convic- 
tions he  added  an  equally  mighty  purpose.  There  was  a  resist- 
less drive  in  his  will,  which  carried  everything  before  it 
Among  all  his  dreams  of  political  and  religious  liberty  he  prob- 
ably had  no  thought  of  absolutely  overturning  what  he  called 
"  the  Bomish  Babel ;"  but  he  was  resolved  to  reform  that  Babel 
at  any  risk ;  and  not  Luther  himself  ever  assailed  its  corrup- 
tions and  debaucheries  with  a  sharper  lance  or  with  a  more 
furious  onset 

Every  preacher  of  Christ  is,  ex  officio^  a  reformer.  Not  an 
agitator,  not  a  partisan,  not  a  leader  in  civil  or  social  convul- 
sions ;  but  a  reformer  of  individual  lives,  and  through  them,  of 
the  community  and  the  world.  He  is  the  messenger  of  God, 
and  wields  'Hhe  powers  of  the  world  to  come;"  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  labors  among  men  will  make  them  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  for  a  career  of  endless  glory.  Into  a  calling  so  illus- 
trious he  should  enter  with  the  spirit  of  this  Florentine  monk. 
Let  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  be  as  strong  as  St  Augus- 
tine's, but  let  him  add  to  them  also  a  purpose  as  high  and  as 
resolute  as  Savonarola's. 

And  this  great  purpose  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  strong 
emotional  element,  based  upon  the  intellectual  While  the 
mind  is  taking  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  case,  the  heart 
with  quick  sympathies  will  feel  those  conditions.    On  the  one 
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hand,  the  preacher  sarveys  the  fallen  race,  and  contemplates 
the  terrible  gulf  of  guilt  and  gloom,  out  of  which  he  is  sent  to 
rescue  them ;  and  he  addresses  himself  to  his  saving  toil  with 
the  profoundest  belief  and  persuasion,  not  only  that  the  gospel 
with  which  he  is  commissioned  is  the  power,  and  the  on\7 
power,  which  can  redeem  these  sinking  generations,  but  also 
that  there  Is  no  depth  of  despair  and  no  form  of  guilt,  which 
that  power  cannot  reach.  This  is,  in  some  shape,  the  strong 
conviction  of  which  I  have  already  spoken ;  and  this  is  the 
work  of  the  intellect  On  the  other  hand,  the  heart  also  fol- 
lows along  the  saddening  track  where  the  reason  has  gone 
before;  it  contemplates  the  same  scenes;  it  looks  tearfally 
down  into  the  same  gulf ;  it  catches  sight  of  the  same  strug- 
gling masses.  But  those  masses  are  not  mankind  in  the 
abstract,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  to  the  reasoning  intellect  To 
the  heart  they  are  men  and  women  and  children,  in  the  con- 
crete, they  are  you  and  me,  they  are  yours  and  mine,  they  are 
real  living,  tangible  sinners  and  sufferers,  and  must  be  redeemed 
at  all  hazards ;  and  it  yearns  over  them  with  tenderest  sympa- 
thy, it  longs  for  them  with  insatiable  love.  This  is  the  office 
of  the  heart  And  thus  roused  and  reinforced  by  the  convic- 
tions of  the  intellect,  the  two  lay  seige  to  the  will,  and  inflame 
and  inspire  that,  until  its  ponderous  forces  begin  to  move,  and 
all  the  powers  of  heart,  reason,  and  will,  presently  combine 
into  one  great,  sublime  resolve;  a  resolve  which  thenceforth 
drives  the  preacher  untiringly  onward  in  his  sacred  work,  and 
makes  him  a  savor  of  life  unto  life. 

It  would  seem  trivial  to  dictate  rules  for  the  formation  of  a 
purpose;  and  such  a  purpose  would  seem  to  have  been 
already  formed,  in  the  very  choice  of  the  ministry.  But  this 
much  at  least  is  true,  that  it  may  be  confirmed  and  quickened 
by  simply  cultivating  the  sensibilities.  The  preacher  is  to 
enter  into  his  work  with  something  more  than  professional 
enthusiasm.  That  Huguenot  pastor  in  Antwerp  three  centu- 
ries ago,  who  one  day  preached  to  his  little  assembly  of  refu- 
gees in  a  room  overlooking  the  market-place,  where  at  the 
same  moment  some  of  his  brethren  were  burning  for  their  faith, 
and  the  light  of  their  martyrdom  flickered  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  conventicle — that  man  preached  with  an  earnest- 
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ness  that  was  something  more  than  professionaL  And  if  we, 
brethren,  when  we  stand  to  publish  the  glad  tidings,  coald 
realize  that  we  also  are  "  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,"  and  that  the  thousands  of  martyr-pjres  which 
have  lighted  the  track  of  the  church  through  the  centuries,  are 
casting  their  radiance  upon  the  very  pages  of  the  bible  from 
which  we  preach,  should  we  not  plead  with  a  deeper  earnest- 
ness and  a  more  resolute  zeal? 

There  are  many  ways  of  quickening  the  emotional  nature. 
Let  the  preacher  revolve  in  his  mind  day  and  night  the  delu- 
sion, the  guilt,  the  peril,  of  the  raca  Let  him  contemplate  the 
treasures  of  God*s  love  in  their  redemption.  Let  him  open 
every  pore  and  nerve  of  his  soul  to  the  claims  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  the  splendors  of  divine  grace.  Let  him  think,  and 
ponder,  and  question.  Let  him  watch  the  jesting  multitude 
crowding,  as  Tennyson  says,  ^'  the  downward  slope  to  death." 
Let  him  weigh  the  terrible  chances ;  let  him  study  the  means 
of  rescue ;  until  his  mind  is  nerved  to  its  utmost  tension,  and 
his  heart  to  its  fullest  passion.  Let  him  attain  to  the  tremend- 
ous motives  which  inspired  and  impelled  the  apostle  to  the 
Indies ;  of  whom  one  of  his  admirers  has  said,  "  Scholars  criti- 
cised, wits  jested,  prudent  men  admonished,  and  kings  opposed 
him;  but  on  moved  Francis  Xavier,  borne  forward  by  an 
impulse  which  crushed  and  scattered  to  the  winds  all  such 
puny  obstaclea" 

Coleridge  declared  of  that  impetuous  orator.  Fox,  that  ''  his 
feeling  was  all  intellect,  and  his  intellect  was  all  feeling."  No 
better  formula  could  be  devised  for  the  preacher.  His  feeling 
preeminently  needs  to  be  endowed  with  the  force  and  firmness 
and  reasonableness  of  the  intellect,  and  his  intellect  needs  to  be 
interpenetrated  through  all  its  substance  with  the  tenderest 
nerves  of  feeling,  and  then  the  whole  sublimated,  exalted,  trans- 
figured, by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  have  often 
admired  the  hopefulness  of  Confucius,  standing  alone  among 
the  turbulent  provinces  at  our  antipodes,  twenty-three  centu- 
ries ago,  and  attempting  to  reduce  the  wild  chaos  to  order  by 
the  pure  force  of  reason  and  moral  influence  and  personal  char- 
acter. It  was  a  sublime  undertaking ;  but  the  impotency  of 
human  reason  to  stay  the  red  hand  of  human  wickedness 
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appalled  even  Confucius,  and  drove  him  despairing  from  the 
field.  Has  the  preacher  no  other  resources  for  his  mission, 
than  had  the  great  philanthropist  of  China  ?  Are  the  powers 
of  brain  and  heart,  even  in  their  highest  completeness,  the  only 
instrumentalities  our  Lord  has  entrusted  to  his  ambassadors? 
No,  no,  thank  Gt)d,  there  is  a  divine  power  added  beside.  And 
no  servant  of  Christ  is  called  upon  to  enter  upon  a  labor  so 
inexpressibly  vast  and  responsible  as  the  Christian  ministry, 
until,  in  addition  to  the  great  impulses  roused  in  his  own  soul, 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  come  down  to  abide  in  him  and  give  hini 
strength  for  his  work.  We  are  to  covet  earnestly  for  ourselves 
the  best  gifts,  of  truth  and  wisdom,  of  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  then  we  are  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  mighty  tide 
of  the  divine  Spirit  within  us,  to  be  borne  by  Him  whitherso- 
ever He  will. 

The  preacher  who  moves  forward  in  his  work  upon  the  two- 
fold impulse  of  the  strongest  convictions  and  the  loftiest  pur- 
pose, may  seem  to  be  "thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  And  here,  therefore,  our  study  of  his  qualifications 
might  fitly  end,  if  it  were  not  that  the  superstructure  of  Chris- 
tian oratory  needs  a  base  equally  solid  and  firm.  Let  me  press 
upon  your  attention,  therefore,  the  vital  necessity  of  a  thorough 
and  mbstantiai  training. 

The  oratory  of  Webster  has  been  well  described  as  •"the 
lightning  of  passion,  running  along  the  iron  links  of  argument" 
The  one  thing  more  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  the  preacher  be 
sure  of  the  chain ;  that  he  have  a  conductor  for  his  electric  fire. 
He  must  learn  how  to  forge  these  links  of  argument  And 
this  requires  long,  laborious  discipline,  of  years  and  books  and 
experienca 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  mind  full  of  ideas  is,  there* 
fore,  able  to  impart  those  ideas,  or  that  a  heart  glowing  with 
emotion  is  therefore  able  to  fire  other  hearts.  Mighty  con- 
victions cannot  always  utter  themselves  effectively,  or  even 
suitably.  Prosper  Merime^  visited  the  British  Parliament 
House,  and  irreverently  calls  it  a  "frightful  monstrosity,"  and 
he  adds,  "  I  had  previously  no  conception  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  with  an  utter  want  of  taste  and  two  millions  ster- 
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ling."  Where  taste  is  lacking,  that  is,  a  well-trained  judg- 
ment, the  very  abundance  of  the  resources  may  prove  to  be  an 
embarrassment  And  so  the  great  orators  haye  found  it 
Sheridan  was  a  man  of  the  most  forcible  opinions,  and  yet  it 
required  the  training  of  years  to  enable  him  to  express  them. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Savonarola  in  his  early  preach- 
ing. Fox  rose  to  be  ^Hhe  most  brilliant  and  accomplished 
debater  the  world  ever  saw,"  as  Burke  declares ;  but  it  was  *'  by 
slow  degrees,"  and  Fox  himself  admits  that  it  was  "at  the 
expense  of  the  house."  Lord  Chatham  attained  to  extraordin- 
ary powers  of  convincing  and  moving  his  fellow-men ;  bat  it 
has  been  said  of  him  that  "  probably  no  man  of  genius  since 
the  days  of  Cicero  has  ever  submitted  to  an  equal  amount  of 
drudgery,"  in  order  to  acquire  them. 

Let  any  average  mind  thoroughly  inform  itself  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  and  without  previous  discipline  attempt  to 
move  an  audience  with  the  material  collected,  and  we  need  no 
sorcerer  to  divine  for  us  the  result  Accordingly  the  best 
speakers  have  placed  the  art  of  expression  almost  on  a  par  with 
the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  Look  at  that  eldest  of  orators,  who 
stood  peerless  and  alone  on  the  horizon  of  Orecian  history ; 
the  name  of  Demosthenes  has  been  through  all  the  ages  since 
a  familiar  synonym  for  laborious  oratorical  training.  And 
from  his  day  to  the  present,  few  distinguished  names  could  be 
found,  in  the  annals  of  forum,  pulpit,  senate  or  bar,  in  any 
country,  which  would  not  represent  a  similar  patient  toil. 

Among  them  all  let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  one,  a  preacher, 
who  became  so  eminent  for  the  melody  of  his  persuasive  peri- 
ods, for  the  fascination  he  exerted  over  the  highest  culture  and 
the  rudest  ignorance  alike,  and  for  the  power  with  which  he 
swayed  even  the  rabble  and  prevented  the  crimes  of  mobs — 
that  he  has  lost  his  own  name  in  history,  and  is  known  only  by 
the  title  won  for  him  by  his  transcendent  eloquence.  We 
never  hear  of  him  as  John,  but  as  Chrysostom,  or  the  "  Gfolden 
Mouth."  He  was  a  contemporary  of  St  Augustine,  and  was 
born  in  Antioch,  where  the  disciples  were  **  first  called  Chris- 
tians." His  childhood  was  moulded  by  a  Christian  mother,  as 
devoted  as  the  mother  of  St  Augustine ;  his  youth  by  a  care- 
ful training  in  the  school  of  the  pagan  rhetorician,  Libanius. 
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It  was  ander  Libanins  that  he  acquired  his  taste  for  oratory, 
and  won  his  first  honora  The  drill  was  severe  and  thorough. 
And  as  he  grew  older,  other  schools  trained  him  in  the  Plato- 
nic philosophy  and  in  Christian  theology.  He  spared  neither 
labor  nor  time.  He  hesitated  at  no  difficulty.  He  acknowl- 
edged no  impossibilities.  The  discipline  to  which  he  sub- 
jected himself  was  the  same  that  Tacitus  calls  infinitus  labor. 
Four  years  he  spent  with  a  hermit  in  the  mountains,  two  years 
he  lodged  by  himself  in  a  lonely  cave,  and  the  whole  time  was 
given  to  meditation  upon  the  Scriptures  and  the  practice  of 
austerities.  Worn  down  with  his  fastings  and  vigils,  the 
recluse  returned  at  last  to  the  haunts  of  men,  and  for  a  long 
period  confined  himself  to  the  private  labors  of  an  author  and 
a  student.  It  was  not  until  more  than  twenty  years  of  prac- 
tice and  study  had  developed  the  training  he  had  received  at 
the  school  of  Libanius,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  ordained 
as  presbyter  in  his  native  city,  and  began  to  preach.  After 
such  a  course  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  his  eloquence 
soon  attracted  the  crowds.  So  vast  a  power  did  he  come  to 
wield  over  them  that  when,  some  years  after,  his  fame  had 
reached  the  court,  and  the  Emperor  determined  to  transport 
him  to  Constantinople,  he  had  to  be  enticed  from  Antioch  and 
kidnapped,  lest  his  devoted  people  should  rise  and  detain  him 
by  force. 

Our  modem  courses,  of  academy  and  college  and  seminary, 
are  in  many  respects  more  complete  and  more  fruitful  than  the 
courses  Chrysostom  took  at  the  hands  of  Libanius  and  Andra- 
gathius,  or  with  hermits  in  the  mountains.  But  in  one  respect 
no  modem  curriculum  affords  any  such  thorough  and  continu- 
ous drill  as  that  through  which  the  golden-mouthed  preacher 
so  patiently  worked  his  way — ^and  that  is  in  the  one  specialty 
of  oratorical  training.  Chrysostom  would  have  eagerly  accepted 
all  the  opportunities  our  modern  institutions  afford ;  and  not 
content  with  that,  would  have  pushed  on  his  laborious  disci- 
pline far  beyond  the  last  university  year.  He  would  not  have 
deemed  himself  fit  to  accept  a  trust  so  sacred  as  an  ambassa- 
dorship from  the  Court  of  God,  until  all  the  powers  of  brain 
and  hand  and  voice  had  been  wrought  to  their  utmost  skill. 
What  would  he  say  to  the  indecorous  haste  with  which  we 
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sometimes  transform  ourselves  into  preachera  of  the  Word — 
restless  under  the  slow  culture  of  study — impatient  of  the  drag 
of  education — more  ardently  hurrying  into  the  field  than  labor- 
ing to  prepare  for  the  grave  duties  we  shall  find  there?  If 
such  a  master  of  tragedy  as  Macready  could  not  personate  Ham- 
let till  he  had  studied  that  one  play  seven  yeare^  can  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  an  apprenticeship  of  one  year,  or  two,  or 
three,  or  five,  will  amply  endow  us  for  the  sublime  duties  and 
sometimes  tremendous  exigencies  of  a  profession  so  immensely 
more  responsible  and  holy  ?  The  young  artist  may  have  the 
most  ardent  longings,  the  most  ravishing  dreams,  the  most  sub- 
lime imaginings,  but  he  knows  well  that  none  of  these  ideals 
can  be  realized  on  canvas  or  in  marble,  without  previous  years 
of  rudimentary  drill  in  anatomy  and  perspective,  in  lights  and 
shadows,  in  mechanical  drawing  and  even  in  the  drudgery  of 
mixing  colors.  And  if  we  claim,  as  we  do,  that  the  solemn 
work  of  the  preacher  is  so  much  higher  than  the  fancy-play  of 
the  artist,  and  if  we  admit,  as  we  do,  that  few  men  are  horn  ora- 
tors,  why  shall  we  not  demand  of  ourselves  a  preparatory 
course  as  m^ich  more  severe,  faithful,  patient,  laborious? 

Think  a  moment  how  responsible  the  office  of  the  preacher 
i&  Look  at  the  trust  which  is  committed  to  him  in  the  care  of 
individual  souls,  in  the  nurture  and  maturing  of  their  best  ele- 
ments, in  the  watchful  repression  of  every  tendency  to  evil,  in 
holy  ministrations  to  the  child  as  well  as  to  the  adults  to  the 
doubter  as  well  as  to  the  believer,  to  all  possible  diversities  and 
shades  of  temperament  and  experienca  In  what  a  labyrin- 
thine network  of  relations  does  that  one  man  stand  toward  the 
multiform  influences,  the  plans,  affections,  interests,  and  hopes 
of  the  hundreds  of  souls  around  him,  no  two  of  whom  stand  in 
the  same  attitude  toward  each  other,  or  toward  the  truth,  or 
toward  him.  Observe,  too,  how  the  very  props  of  society — the 
principles  of  virtue,  purity,  truthfulness,  and  honesty  between 
man  and  man — depend  for  their  strength,  almost  for  their  exist- 
ence, upon  the  truths  he  is  called  upon  to  proclaim,  the  divine 
law  he  is  commissioned  to  interpret  And  then  remember  to 
how  vast  an  extent  the  destinies  of  these  souls  around  him 
depend  upon  his  powers  of  persaasion,  destinies  not  for  a  triv- 
ial three-score  years  and  ten,  but  for  a  magnitude  of  duration 
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absolutely  infinite  and  inconceivable.  No  wonder  that  as  we 
read  Christian  biography,  we  find  that  all  those  wbo  have 
realized  the  high  character  and  the  vast  possibilities  o£  their 
office,  have  confessed  themselves  often  overwhelmed  with  the 
sublime  responsibility  and  the  sometimes  appalling  burden. 
Shall  we  dare  to  enter  upon  such  a  trust  with  less  preparation 
than  wiU  fit  us  for  its  duties  ?  Shall  it  be  said  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  that  "Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread?" 

There  may  be  danger,  as  Professor  Park  says,  of  being 
"slaves  to  a  good  rule."  "As  there  is  wisdom,"  he  adds,  "in 
the  rule  that  a  ministerial  candidate  must  study  ten  years  in 
the  academy,  collie,  and  theological  seminary,  so  there  is  wis- 
dom  in  making  certain  exceptions  to  it  ...  The  cry  has 
come  of  a  sudden ;  ^  the  Philistines  be  upon  us  I'  We  cannot 
wait  for  the  symmetrical  culture  of  all  our  ministera" 

Certainly  we  cannot  And  if  any  young  minister  must  be 
an  exception,  let  him  take  his  lot  and  bow  to  the  will  of  God ; 
but  not  until  he  is  reasonably  sure  that  it  is  the  will  of  Ood. 
The  presumption  is  that  if  preachers  partially  trained  may  be 
useful,  those  who  are  entirely  trained  will  be  doubly  useful ; 
and  in  this  presumption  no  one  would  agree  more  strenuously 
than  the  eminent  authority  I  have  quoted.  The  argument  is 
not  that  every  preacher  should  have  a  college  training.  A  col- 
lie training  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  the  best  Some  of  our 
foremost  speakers,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  or  at 
the  bar,  are  men  to  whose  eloquence  no  collie  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  contributing.  There  is  no  comparison  attempted 
between  the  different  methods  of  education.  It  is  not  the 
methods,  but  the  resulta  And  the  argument  is  that  no 
preacher  should  content  himself  with  any  preparation  but  the 
best  obtainable,  whether  in  oolite  or  out 

For  how  otherwise  shall  he  dare  trust  himself  with  so 
mighty  an  office  as  an  embassy  from  the  Court  of  God  ?  How 
shall  he  be  sure  that  he  understands  the  truth  committed  to 
him,  if  he  brings  to  it  only  partially  disciplined  powers  of 
thought?  How  effectively  will  he  bring  it  to  bear  upon  his 
feUow-men,  if  he  has  never  learned  to  reason,  if  he  has  never 
trained  himself  to  think,  if  he  has  never  had  practice  in  foil- 
ing these  Websterian  links  of  argument,  if  his  best  powers,  of 
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perception,  of  imagination,  of  insight,  of  reflection,  of  expres- 
sion, are  still  half  dormant  in  his  inexperienced  mind? 

And  consider,  too,  the  stores  of  knowledge,  which  are  as 
essential  to  the  preacher's  ase  as  his  mental  discipline.  Let 
his  intellectual  powers  be  never  so  finely  tempered,  and  yet 
wherewithal  shall  he  labor  if  he  have  not  a  magazine  of  mate- 
rial for  the  ase  of  these  disciplined  fiaculties?  What  knows  he 
of  the  bible,  the  very  book  from  which  he  takes  his  commis- 
sion, the  exhaustless  repertory  of  divine  wisdom,  which  Chry- 
sostom  studied  night  and  day  for  twenty  years  before  he  dared 
to  preach  it,  and  that  too,  though  its  New  Testament  was  writ- 
ten in  his  own  mother  tongue  7  What  knows  he  of  that  ?  of 
its  meaning?  of  its  history?  of  its  original  text?  of  its  diffi- 
culties, and  obscurities,  and  mysteries?  of  its  marvellous  vari- 
ety and  divine  exuberance?  What  has  he  learned  of  man,  and 
of  the  springs  of  human  action,  whether  by  pondering  on  the 
lessons  of  history,  or  by  watching  the  myriad  intricacies  of 
motive  and  passion  and  caprice  which  are  to-day  shifting  and 
surging  all  around  him  like  the  sea  ?  How  can  he  take  the 
great  truths  of  God's  revelation  in  which  he  is  yet  so  inexpert, 
and  apply  them  with  power  to  the  restless  floctuations  of 
ha  man  mood  and  temper,  in  which  he  is  even  still  more  inex- 
pert? Is  man  so  intelligible  that  he  can  be  comprehended  at 
a  glance?  Is  the  soul  so  &cile  that  it  will  melt  into  penitence 
at  the  first  touch  ?  Is  the  heart,  intrenched  as  it  is  behind  its 
tough  bastions  of  doubt  or  obstinacy  or  indifierence — ^is  that 
heart  nevertheless  so  impressible  that  it  will  hasten  forth  and 
surrender  at  the  first  summons?  Brethren,  I  do  solemnly 
believe  that  in  all  our  parishes  some  souls  have  made  ship- 
wreck of  theiV  faith,  and  many  other  souls  are  drifting  aim- 
lessly to  and  fro  "  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world," 
not  because  we,  their  pastors,  so  far  as  we  are  accountable,  have 
not  prayed  enough  for  them,  nor  because  we  have  not  been 
faithful,  or  conscientious,  or  diligent  in  our  duty,  but  because 
we  have  never  learned  how  to  persuade  them.  We  have  never 
so  studied  human  experience,  we  have  never  so  versed  our- 
selves in  the  complexities  and  mysteries  of  the  human  soul, 
we  have  never  so  explored  the  secret  springs  of  human  thought 
and  purpose  and  passion,  as  to  have  acquired  skill  in  taking 
the  treasures  of  the  Word  of  God  and  shaping  them  into 
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motives  '*  quick  and  powerfal,"  applicable  to  the  myriad  exi- 
gencies of  human  feeling,  and  actually  persuasive  and  preva- 
lent We  have  never  learned  how.  We  slight  our  training, 
and  then  expect  God  to  supplement  our  raw  work.  We  dash 
through  an  ephemeral  noviciate,  and  then  expect  God  to  make 
the  world  wise  through  the  foolishness  of  our  preaching.  We 
plunge  into  the  holy  ministry,  and  expect  God  to  overrule  our 
maladroitness  and  save  souls  in  spite  of  us.  No,  perhaps 
Minerva  sprang  full-armed  from  the  bead  of  Jove ;  but  this  is 
no  day  of  miracles  or  mythologies ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
vault  into  the  pulpit  in  full  panoply  by  any  such  process  of 
sudden  parturition. 

A  due  preparation  for  the  ministry  requires  at  least  all  the 
three  years  of  a  seminary  course,  and  as  much  of  previous  aca- 
demical  training  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  in  many  cases  a  post-graduate  year  could  be  added,  and 
ought  to  be  added.  Milton  was  famous  for  his  scholarship  at 
the  university,  and  yet  felt  that  he  must  give  himself  at  least 
five  years  more  of  hard  study  in  the  privacy  of  home  before  he 
dared  embark  in  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  life;  it  was 
the  dictate  of  his  own  sagacity,  that  ^^  he  cared  not  how  late  he 
came  into  life,  only  that  he  came  fit*'  When  we  realize  the 
amount  of  time  and  reading  which  must  be  given  to  the  exe- 
getical  study  of  the  bible,  to  the  investigations  of  theology,  to 
the  almost  boundless  field  pf  history,  sacred  and  secular,  to  the 
study  of  preaching,  and  the  entire  art  of  expression;  and 
beyond  these,  the  vast  range  of  philosophy,  science,  art  and 
belles  lettres,  touching  human  life  and  representing  human 
interest  at  every  point,  and  demanding  attention  from  every 
thoughtful  mind,  and  preeminently  from  him  who  assumes  to 
be  a  public  teacher  of  morals  and  religion ;  and  still  further, 
when  we  consider  how  many  faculties  of  mind  are  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  how  diverse  they  are,  and  how  different  their  hand- 
ling— how  perception,  reflection,  judgment,  attention,  memory, 
are  all  to  be  developed,  magnified,  sharpened — ^and  the  imagin- 
ation too  is  to  be  evoked  and  harnessed  to  the  service  of  all  the 
rest ;  and  finally,  when  we  remember  what  pains-taking  labor, 
through  a  wide  reach  of  reading,  and  over  a  long-continued 
stretch  of  personal  training,  must  be  needful  for  the  mastery  of 
the  English  language,  for  the  study  of  the  great  models  of  elo* 
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quence,  for  the  calture  of  that  instrament  of  marvellous  posgi- 
bilities,  the  haman  voice,  and  for  drill  in  all  the  appurtenances 
of  oratory : — when  we  take  all  these  and  more  into  accoant, 
how  can  we  desire  to  convince  ourselves  that  a  "  partial  course" 
will  amply  suffice,  or  will  ever  suffice,  for  an  office  so  sacred, 
and  a  preparation  so  vast?  If  we  bring  to  our  labor  only  the 
'*  small  Latin  and  less  Greek''  which  '^rare  Ben  Jonson" 
ascribed  to  his  friend  Shakspeare,  are  we  for  that  reason  to 
enter  the  great  profession  by  a  shorter  path  ?  Could  we  imag- 
ine an  artist  encouraging  a  pupil  with  such  indulgent  sophis- 
try? " My  young  friend,"  (would  he  say?)  "since  you  have 
received  so  little  of  the  rudimentary  training  which  you  need 
before  entering  my  studio,  I  will  for  that  reason  make  an  artist 
of  you  in  a  shorter  time  1"  No,  the  less  Greek,  the  longer 
course ;  that  is  more  logical,  and  more  consistent  The  forty 
years  Ghiberti  spent  on  the  two  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Flo- 
rence were  not  wasted  years ;  Michael  Angelo  himself  pro- 
nounced those  shapely  doors  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise. And  we  who  aspire  to  the  august  privilege  of  opening 
the  gates  of  Paradise  to  our  fellow-mortals,  should  count  it  our 
joy  to  rival  these  illustrious  workers  in  the  time  and  toil  and 
brains  we  put  into  our  qualifications  for  so  transcendent  a  task. 
We  may  not  hope  to  become  the  peers  of  Augustine,  or  of 
Chrysostom,  or  of  Savonarola;  but  we  may  expect  that  any 
earnest  preacher  of  fair  abilities,  who  has  been  lifted  by  the 
grace  of  God  into  great  convictions  and  into  a  mighty  purpose, 
and  who  will  patiently  submit  intellect,  heart,  will,  and  body, 
to  years  of  toil  and  training,  will  be  honored  by  his  Lord  with 
great  power  of  persuasion  and  with  abundant  trophies  of  success. 

There  is  doubtless  in  some  minds  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
all  this  elaboration  may  tend  to  refine  away  the  intense  convic- 
tions and  the  solemn  purpose  with  which  the  student  in  the 
ardor  of  his  Christian  love  hastens  to  qualify  himself  for  his 
ministry.  Perhaps  some  will  be  reminded  of  Lestf ng's  fable  of 
the  hunter,  whose  ebony  bow  was  so  precious  that  he  wished 
to  adorn  it,  and  had  an  entire  hunting-scene  deeply  carved  upon 
it;  "My  beloved  bow,"  he  cried  when  it  came  home  from  the 
engraver,  "you  deserve  this  embellishment!"  but  when  he 
tried  it,  the  bow  broke  1    I  have  only  "darkened  counsel  by 
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words  without  knowledge,"  however,  if  I  have  even  suggested 
the  thought  that  any  portion  of  the  ministerial  training  is  to  be 
spent  upon  the  embellishments  and  decorations.  The  preach- 
er's convictions  of  divine  truth  are  by  these  labors  not  to  be 
frittered  away,  but  rather  moulded  and  brought  to  utterance. 
His  intense  purpose  is  not  to  be  enfeebled,  but  shaped  aud 
aimed  the  more  exactly  at  its  mark.  There  are  wondrous 
charms  in  the  purely  intellectual  study  of  divine  themes,  which 
we  well  know  may  become  temptations.  But  he  who  is 
inspired  by  great  convictions  and  a  great  purpose,  we  must 
remember,  is  pushing  his  work  forward  on  a  very  high  plane ; 
so  high  as  to  unvail  to  him  something  of  the  spiritual  wealth 
of  that  upper  region,  so  high  as  to  dwarf  the  allurements 
beneath  him  into  pigmy  trifles,  so  high  as  to  be  very  near  to 
the  great  sources  of  divine  aid.  Profoundly  convinced  as  he  is 
of  the  vital  necessity  of  just  that  long  and  hard  and  patient 
drill,  he  presses  on  in  humble  self  distrust,  but  with  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  guardianship  of  God.  The  same  divine  hand 
which  has  pointed  out  to  him  the  labor,  will  shield  him  in  per- 
forming it  He  holds  himself  to  be  but  an  instrument  in  that 
loving  hand.  He  rejoices  to  feel  that  every  stroke  of  patient 
toil,  eveTj  day  of  costly  training,  every  month  and  year  of  con- 
suming study,  is  adding  so  much  to  the  keenness  and  force  of 
the  blade,  and  will  make  it  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  the 
divine  hand  that  is  to  wield  it  It  is  his  to  complete  and  per- 
fect the  instrument,  to  ofier  to  his  Lord  the  finest  results  of  his 
wisest  training :  it  is  the  Lord*s  to  use  the  costly  gift  in  His 
own  divinest  way. 

When  Amrou  the  Saracen  was  asked  to  exhibit  the  sword 
which  had  made  such  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders,  he 
drew  forth  his  well-tried  cimeter.  "  This  is  the  sword,"  he 
said ;  "  but  without  the  arm  of  its  master,  it  is  neither  sharper 
nor  more  weighty  than  the  sword  of  Pharezdak  the  poet"  We 
also,  brothers  in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  ascribe  all  the  success 
we  can  win  to  the  arm  of  the  Master.  It  is  Hia  And  let  us 
count  it  so  high  honor  to  be  chosen  for  that  service,  that  no 
labor  shall  be  too  great,  no  time  too  precious,  no  care  too  bur- 
densome, no  sacrifice  too  vast,  to  spend  upon  the  instrument, 
before  we  dare  offer  it  to  Him  who  is  to  employ  it  in  an  enter- 
prise so  illustrious  and  divine. 
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Abticle  IV.--IMMER   ON  THE   INSPIRATION    OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES.* 

The  views  which  have  been  held  regarding  Holy  Scripture 
have  always  exerted  an  essential  influence  upon  the  treatment 
and  explanation  of  the  same.  Once  the  church  considered  the 
Bible  a  through  and  through  inspired  book,  and  the  sacred 
writers  merely  as  God's  amanuenses  and  pens,  persons  to  whom 
the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  contents  and  expression  of  their 
compositions.  In  consequence  of  this  view  of  its  origin,  the 
whole  Bible  from  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  one  of 
the  Apocalypse  was  looked  upon  as  absolutely  and  infallibly 
authoritative.  In  modern  times,  a  contrary  view  has  obtained, 
namely,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  all  a  completely  human  book,  a 
literary  product  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  of  the  earliest 
Christians,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  the  literary  products  of  these  peoples, 
so  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  treateii  just  as  these  other  writings  are. 
The  truth  lies  in  neither  of  these  views,  nor  in  a  mean  between 
the  two,  but  above  both.  Both  can  be  derived  from  it  This 
true  view  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  tracing  the  history  of 
religion. 

"  Holy  Scripture"  presupposes  a  revelation.  But  revelation 
is  the  incoming  of  a  new  truth,  overpoweringly  important,  which 
has  so  seized  and  filled  the  soul  of  a  human  being  as  to  make 
him  conscious  that  he  has  not  himself  discovered  and  brought 
forward  this  truth  but  received  it  fi'om  abova  Such  a  revela- 
tion was  it  by  which,  in  the  midst  of  peoples  given  up  to  a 
sensual  nature-worship,  there  was  awakened  in  Abraham,  with 
all  its  primitive  power,  the  consciousness  of  the  one  God,  dis- 
tinct from  nature,  all-working  and  holy ;  the  consciousness  of  a 
Personality  above  all  other  personalities,  the  knowledge  of  whom 
he  was  to  regard  as  no  secret  doctrine  but  as  a  common  bless- 
ing intended  for  the  whole  people.  Thus  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  became  possessors  of  an  ideal  blessing  of  infinite 
worth.    They  were  made  in  a  quite  peculiar  sense  the  people 

*  Tranalated   from   Immer's  HermenaUik  des  neuen  Testam&ntoa;   bj  E.  D. 
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of  God.  This,  however,  at  first  only  potentially  (Exod.  xix, 
4-6).  The  problem  remained  for  them  to  become  actually  what, 
in  God*s  purpose,  they  already  were,  "  a  holy  people"  (Levit  xi, 
43-45,  xix,  2).  As  this  process  went  on,  the  actualization  of 
the  idea  of  a  people  of  God  was  looked  upon  wholly  as  God's 
work ;  the  difficulty  of  the  same,  wholly  as  the  fault  of  the 
people  themselves.  Here,  in  total  contrast  with  the  history  of 
other  peoples,  all  honor  is  given  to  God  alone.  This  view  of 
God  as  the  invisible  King  of  the  people,  and  of  the  people  as 
the  object  of  his  guidance  and  discipline,  could  have  been  no 
mere  human  thought  This  also  like  the  notion  of  one  invisible, 
all-efficient  God  must  have  been  a  divine  revelation.  Thus 
t8o,  it  was  a  revelation,  or  Vather  a  whole  line  of  revelations, 
when  prophets  were  called  of  God  and  by  him  impelled  to  hold 
up  the  people's  sins  before  the  people's  face,  to  denounce  God's 
judgments  against  them,  and  then  foretell  the  glorious  time  of 
mercy  afterwai"ds  to  come,  when  God  would  again  pity  his 
people  and  bless  them  with  a  theocratic  and  moral  restoration. 
Prophetic  revelation  thus  displayed  Israel's  history  as  a  history 
of  divine  guidance,  as  a  conflict  on  God's  part  with  his  stiff- 
necked  people  in  trying  to  educate  them.  To  this  prophetic 
revelation,  this  talking  and  struggling  of  God  with  his  people, 
there  corresponds  on  the  part  of  the  pious  Israel  a  talking  with 
God,  which  as  a  rule  could  only  take  a  poetic  form.  Now,  the 
pious  man  celebrates  God  in  the  song  of  praise;  now,  in  silent 
religious  satisfaction,  he  sings  of  his  safety  in  his  God's  protec- 
tion ;  still  again,  we  find  him  in  the  stem  fight  of  faith,  strug- 
gling in  ardent  longing  after  his  salvation  or  seeking  the 
answer  for  the  deepest  riddles  of  life.  Thus  the  whole  history 
of  this  people  appears  in  the  light  of  the  revealing  spirit,  as  on 
the  one  hand  God's  struggle  with  the  people  in  educating  them 
(see  especially  Hosea  and  Jeremiah),  on  the  other  hand  a 
praying  struggle  of  the  people  with  God,  typically  set  forth 
at  Gen.  xxxii,  24~S2.  Oomp.  Hos.  xii,  4,  5.  This,  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  revelation  prevailing  over  and  in  the  people  of  Isreal, 
is  a  reality  presupposed  by  all  Holy  Scriptura 

There  is  no  direct  necessity  that  such  a  divine  revelation 
should  be  expressed  in  writing.  The  revelation  is  a  revelation 
wholly  apart  from  such  an  expression  of  it    In  general,  one 
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may  say,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  idea  of  revelation  that  it  be 
put  in  writing.  The  necessity  for  this  proceeds  from  the 
nature  of  the  theocracy.  The  most  fundamental  piece  of  writ- 
ing in  and  for  Israel  is  the  law  of  the  two  tables,  written  at  the 
original  organization  of  the  people  of  God.  Of  no  other  writing 
is  it  said,  as  of  this,  that  it  was  written  with  the  finger  of  God 
(Exod.  xxxi,  18,  xxxii,  16).  Later  indeed  many  other  laws 
were  added,  and  the  **  book  of  the  law"  is  mentioned  several 
times  even  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  these  laws  served  still  less 
the  purpose  of  revelation  and  in  still  higher  degree  the  unique 
aim  of  the  theocracy.  Even  the  oldest  historical  records  show 
a  theocratic  end  (Exod.  xvii,  14,  and  Num.  xxxiii,  2  ffl).  In 
the  prophetic  revelation  it  is  entirelj^  clear  that  it  was  recordAl 
not  so  much  because  it  was  revelation  as  because  it  was  to  be  a 
testimony  for  coming  generationa  The  commands  of  God  to  the 
prophets  to  record  the  revelation  by  them  received  had  no  other 
purpose.  See  Isa.  viii,  16,  Hab.  ii,  2, 8,  Jer.  xxxvi,  2,  8.  Comp. 
82.  True,  whole  groups  of  prophecies  were  sometimes  written, 
and  those  of  the  period  of  the  captivity,  such  as  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  discourses  of  the  Babylonish  Isaiah,  were 
probably  written  only ;  but  the  reason  of  this  lies  entirely  in 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
recording  of  songs  and  other  poetical  piexses.  These  were  put 
forth  rather  as  the  outgushings  or  outgrowths  of  meditation 
upon  divine  and  human  things  than  as  revelations.  Bevela- 
tion  proper,  in  which  the  individual  was  receptive  and  con- 
trolled by  the  higher  truth,  was  not  in  its  time  of  bloom,  bound 
to  the  writing,  but  the  writing  was  subordinated  to  the  revela- 
tion. Indeed,  the  inspiration  referred  much  more  to  the  oral 
expression  than  to  the  writing,  and  even  the  form  of  song  and 
music  in  which  lyrics  were  expressed, — a  form  entirely  lost  to 
us — was  regarded,  in  part  at  any  rate,  as  a  gift  of  God.  It  is 
clear  that  the  divine  inspiration,  which  was  restricted  primarily 
to  the  spoken  word  and  attached  only  indirectly  to  the  record 
thereof,  belonged  by  no  means  equally  to  all  discourse  and  all 
writing.  To  be  sure,  during  the  period  of  the  captivity  and 
that  immediately  succeeding,  scripture  as  scripture,  acquired 
an  ever  increasing  importance,  because  with  the  restoration  of 
the  theocracy  a  greater  tendency  to  legality  was  connected,  and 
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litUe  by  little,  scriptural  learning  took  the  place  of  free, 
prophetic  inspiration.  Beyond  question  however,  this  rising 
veneration  for  the  written  word  as  such,  was  no  indication  of 
healthy  life.  Bather,  it  marked  the  decline  of  the  higher  spirit 
in  the  people. 

Of  course  this  reverence  in  whitjh  the  scripture  was  held  was 
of  incalculable  moment  to  the  preservation  of  the  theocracy. 
The  period  of  production  was  followed,  as  always,  by  a  period 
of  conservation.  But  where  shall  we  locate  the  boundary  of 
this  age  of  writing,  and  what  shall  be  considered  the  criterion 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  writings?  Even  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  complains :  ''  Of  making  books  there  is  no 
end."  (Chap,  xii,  12.)  It  would  undoubtedly  be  incorrect  to 
assume  that,  even  at  first,  such  a  criterion  was  immediately  and 
clearly  perceived  and  a  definite  line  of  division  drawn.  The 
prologue  of  the  book  of  Sirach  shows  us  clearly  the  uncertainty 
of  this  boundary.  It  is  well  knoivn  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
had  a  more  comprehensive  canon  than  the  Palestinian  Jews. 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  from  what  books  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  quote  and  from  what  they  do  not  quote;  from 
what  books  frequently,  and  from  what  ones  only  seldom. 
Every  one  is  aware  that  the  expression :  d  vofAoi  xal  ot 
7rpo<pf^raif  or  6  vofio^^  oi  npotprfxat  xal  ot  tpaX^oi  was  the 
uniform  designation  for  the  collection  of  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  The  estimate  in  which  the  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  held  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  quotations  are  made  from 
the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  and  the  Psalms  most  frequently,  from 
acknowledged  canonical  books,  such  as  the  Proverbs,  and  Job, 
comparatively  seldom,  from  Solomon's  song,  the  books  of 
Esther,  and  Chronicles,  very  seldom.  From  the  book  of  Kings 
again  quotations  occur  quite  often,  while  from  the  books  of 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Ecclesiastes  no  quotations  whatever  are 
mada  On  the  other  hand,  here  and  there,  though  very  seldom, 
reference  is  made  to  uncanonical  books,  such  as  the  book  of 
Tobit,  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  while  the  Epistle  of  Jude  undoubtedly 
makes  reference  to  the  spurious  book  of  Enoch.  All  this  is  a 
clear  proof  that  at  that  time  the  distinction  between  sacred  and 
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non-sacred  books  was  not  yet  so  firmly  fixed  as  it  was  at  a 
later  day.  When  Joseph  as  in  the  well-known  passage  (c 
Apion.  I,  8)  enumerates  twenty-two  sacred  books  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  then  adds  that,  though  since  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  various  other  books  had  been  written  they  were 
not  considered  trustworthy,  did  to  jir^  yevia^ai  rffv  rcov 
7tpoq>rfrdoy  dxpi^v  dtadoxrfy,  he  fixes  the  limit  in  time, 
namely,  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  not  far  distant 
from  the  time  at  which  prophecy  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  ceased.  But  the  argument  which  Josephus  advances  for 
the  inferior  authority  of  these  later  books  is  ba£:ed  not  upon 
inspiration,  but  upon  tradition. 

As  concerns  now  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
these  likewise  presuppose  a  revelation.  This  revelation  is  the 
appearance  of  a  God-man,  i.  e.,  of  a  man  who  was  not  separate 
from  God,  but  united  with  God,  and  who  revealed  the  possi- 
bility and  the  reality  of  a  union  of  man  with  God.  The 
relation  of  man  to  God  should  not  be  a  mere  l^al  relation, 
but  it  should  and  can  be  a  relation  of  lova  And  because  man 
is  designed  to  be  united  withiGod  and  to  become  a  child  of 
God,  there  is  herein  revealed  a  regard  for  man  and  an  estimate 
of  man  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  religion  and  no  ancient  phi- 
losophy. It  is  here  revealed  in  one  word — "the  Son  of  God" 
in  contrast  to  the  Old  Testament  phrase,  "servant  of  God."  In 
contrast  with  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  over  against  the 
inseparable  unity  that  subsisted  between  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  Israelitish  nation,  between  the  blessing  of  God  and 
earthly  prosperity,  there  is  here  revealed  a  kingdom  of  Grod 
which  is  designed  precisely  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  a  king- 
dom of  God  independent  of  worldly  powers  and  earthly  pros- 
perity, a  kingdom  of  God  in  which  the  opposition  between 
desert  and  reward  reaches  its  highest  point,  but  by  that  very 
means  is  overcome.  And  not  only  was  the  life  of  Christ,  his 
words  and  his  works,  a  reyelation,  but  also  his  passion.  In  this 
there  was  made  known  to  the  receptive  soul,  on  the  one  hand 
a  manifestation  of  the  guilt  of  the  world  and  its  enmity  towards 
God,  along  with  an  impulse  to  repentance  which  no  instruction 
and  no  law  could  have  given ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sacrifice 
and  suffering  which  could  be  interpreted  by  the  believing  soul 
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only  08  the  fulfillment  of  the  deepest  Old  Testament  idea  (Isaiah 
liii),  i.  a,  as  a  suffering  and  death  for  us.  Moreover,  inasmuch 
as  out  of  this  death  came  forth  life,  out  of  this  defeat  a  new 
power,  a  real  victory,  the  death  became  to  him  whose  eye  is 
enlightened,  not  only  his  own  assurance  of  resurrection  and  life, 
but  also  the  interpreter  of  that  great  world-mystery,  that  Truth 
generally  appears  in  the  form  of  a  servant  and  must  rise  to  life 
and  to  victory  through  suffering  and  humiliation.  Such  ideas, 
which  "  had  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"  are  revealed 
in  Christ  and  through  Christ,  and  impulses  are  given,  stirring 
anew  the  souls  of  men  and  establishing  a  new  civilization,  the 
elementary  principle  of  which  is  love  (2  Cor.  v,  17). 

Upon  this  revelation  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment depend,  but  by  no  means  directly.  In  the  case  of  the 
New  Testament,  still  less  than  in  that  of  the  Old,  is  it  essential 
to  the  inception  of  a' revelation  that  it  be  written.  It  is 
indeed  significant  that  Christ  himself  neither  wrote  nor  yet 
instructed  others  to  write.  Nay,  so  distinctly  is  his  image 
impressed  upon  our  soul  that  we  can  scarcely  think  of  him  as 
writing.  His  immediate  followers  and  his  earliest  Church 
also  wrote  nothing  at  all.  And  precisely  for  this  reason  did 
they  abstain  from  writing,  that  to  them  his  words  and  deeds, 
his  life  and  death,  were  so  fresh  and  vivid  in  memory.  The 
motive  which  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  had  for 
recording  their  prophecies  and  sealing  them  for  testimony  to 
future  generations  must  have  been  entirely  wanting  to  those 
who  believed  that  they  were  living  in  the  last  days,  and  who 
regarded  the  second  coming  of  Christ  as  near  at  hand.  Even 
when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
people  of  other  lands,  the  oral  xrfpvyfjLa  was  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  mission-work.  It  was  the  oral  preaching  of 
the  word  by  which  Christian  churches  were  established. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  apostolic  letters  were 
written  not  for  the  purpose  of  founding  churches  but  for  con- 
firming them  in  Christian  faith  and  life,  since  the  apostles 
often  appeal  in  their  epistles  to  their  personal  labors  and  oral 
instructions  among  their  readers  (cl  1  Thess.  ii,  1-12 ;  2  Thess. 
iii,  10 ;  Ghil.  iv,  18-16 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  1-5  ;  iii,  1-sqq.).  When  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had  founded  churches  in  various  and 
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distant  lands,  then  first  arose  the  necessity  for  letters  of  exhor- 
tation for  the  strengthening  of  the  churches  in  the  faith.  But 
important  as  these  letters  must  have  been  in  the  estimation 
both  of  the  apostle  himself  and  of  his  readers,  yet  the  apostle 
Paul  was  convinced  that  the  New  Testament  and  ministry  of 
the  gospel  were  not  a  testament  and  ministry  of  the  letter  but 
of  the  spirit  (2  Cor.  iii,  6  sqq.).  If  we  examine  the  letters  of 
the  apostle  from  the  stand-point  of  their  time,  as  we  should, 
we  shall  find,  together  with  many  great,  striking,  and  imper- 
ishable thoughts,  those  also  which  are  wholly  due  to  his 
rabbinical  education.  Among  the  latter  we  class  the  some- 
times literal,  sometimes  figurative  interpretation  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages.  We  find  that  he  by  no  means  claims  for  him- 
self infallibility,  but  that  in  certain  matters  he  distinguishes 
between  his  opinion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  vii,  25, 
40) ;  that  he  is  sometimes  careless  in  his  style ;  that,  he  was 
subject  to  forgetfulness  (1  Cor.  i,  14-16);  that  the  tests  of 
doctrinal  correctness  in  the  modern  ecclesiastical  sense  are  not 
to  be  applied  to  him  (cl  1  Cor.  viii,  5 ;  iii,  23 ;  xi,  8).  As 
concerns  the  form,  we  of  course  feel  the  convincing  flow  of 
his  language  and  the  power  of  his  enthusiasm,  but  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  Hebrew  expressions  and 
figures,  many  faulty  sentences  have  been  admitted,  and  that 
his  Greek  is  generally  very  &r  from  being  classia  As  these 
apostolic  hortatory  letters  served  directly  the  need  of  the 
churches  and  arose  immediately  from  the  relation  of  the 
apostle  to  them,  so  also  the  gospels,  which  undoubtedly  arose 
somewhat  later,  served  an  indirect  and  more  &r-reaching  neces- 
sity. Gradually  immediate  witnesses  b^an  to  disappear  from 
the  scene,  and  with  them  threatened  to  perish  the  direct  and 
credible  recollections  of  the  words,  deeds,  and  fortunes  of  the 
Lord.  Then  gradually  arose  a  literature  of  gospels,  in  part, 
as  appears,  from  unauthorized  sources.  From  this  gospel  liter- 
ature arose  first  a  gospel  which  was  composed  out  of  the  Xoyta 
of  Matthew ;  then  a  second  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
under  the  direction  of  Peter;  finally  a  third  addressed  to  a 
prominent  Christian  in  Italy  and  aiming  to  set  forth  the  views 
of  Paul,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  greatest  possible 
completeness.     Still  later,  at  the  very  close  of  the  apostolic 
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period,  appeared  a  fourth,  which  takes  a  .higher  standpoint, 
above  Judaism  and  Paulinism,  and  ainas  to  exalt  Tcltrris  into 
yrdoffts.  These  gospels  furnish  incontestable  evidence  that 
at  the  time  of  their  production  differences  in  the  historical 
tradition  already  existed,  and  that  the  different  views  and 
reflections  of  the  different  evangelists  exerted  an  influence 
upon  their  presentation  of  the  facts  which  must  have  existed 
in  the  highest  degree  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  gospel.  Even 
earlier  than  this,  severe  struggles  had  taken  place  between  the 
Christian  churches  and  the  heathen  nations,  and  even  with  the 
authorities ;  the  Christians  were  everywhere  a  deeply  hated  sect, 
and  the  apostles  were  obliged  to  exhort  to  patience  (cf.  James 
and  1  Peter).  At  length  the  horrible  persecution  incited  by 
Nero  broke  out,  seeming  to  the  believers  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  decisive  struggle  between  Ood  and  the  world,  between 
Christ  and  the  adversary.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  midst 
of  this  great  disturbance  shone  forth  again  something  of  the 
old  prophetic  spirit,  nourished  especially  by  the  visions  of 
Daniel ;  and  thus  appeared  the  apocalypse  of  John,  as  a  con- 
solation in  tribulation  and  an  exhortation  to  steadfastness  in 
expectation  of  the  early  appearing  of  the  Lord.  No  other 
New  Testament  writer  has,  like  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse, 
appended  to  his  book  the  threat:  '*If  any  man  shall  add  to 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  God  shall  add  unto 
him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book ;  and  if  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
Ghod  shall  take  away  his  part  from  the  tree  of  life" — a  threat 
which  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  Luther  and  which  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  excited  tone  of  this  book. 

The  first  Christian  centuries  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
many  writings,  gospels  and  apocalypses  in  particular,  but  also 
Acts  of  Apostles,  and  letters  or  tracts,  for  the  most  part 
spurious,  which  were  recognized  only  by  individual  heretical 
secta  In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  Marcion  had  a 
canonical  collection  consisting  of  one  Gospel  and  ten  Epistles 
of  PauL  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the  greater 
part  of  the  writings  which  we  now  possess  in  our  New  Testa- 
ment canon  had  obtained  canonical  authority  (cf.  fragment  of 
Muratori,  Peschito,  Citations  in  Irenaeus).     Only  in  reference 
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to  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  two 
short  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  did  any  doubt  still  exist  In  the  Eastern  Cbarch, 
the  Apocalypse,  and  in  the  Western,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  were  especially  in  dispute.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  first  centuries  there  was  here  and  there  an  inclina- 
tion to  accord  canonicity  to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the 
first  Epistle  of  Clement,  as  also  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
(The  first  with  a  fragment  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Clement  is 
appended  to  the  Cod.  Alexandr. ;  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  to  the  Cod.  Sinait. ;  Origen  also  makes 
makes  respectful  mention  of  the  last-named  book,  which,  how- 
ever, Tertullian  rejects.)  The  doubt  in  reference  to  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  two  short  Epistles  of  John,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse,  continued  until 
the  fourth  century.  The  Shepherd  and  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas were,  however,  already  regarded  as  ro^oi.  (Eusebius,  h. 
e.  Ill,  25.)  By  these  facts  it  is  clearly  shown  that  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  the  distinction  between  sacred  and 
non-sacred  books  was  fixed.  But  what  were  the  criteria 
according  to  which  certain  books  were  recognized  as  sacred 
and  others  not?  In  the  case  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  it 
was  undoubtedly  because  its  authenticity  was  doubtful;  in 
the  case  of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John  it  was  prob- 
ably their  bi-evity  and  the  small  importance  of  their  contenta 
It  is  more  difl&cult  to  understand  why  the  Western  Church  so 
strenuously  resisted  the  recognition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  It  cannot  have  been  because  of  the  contents,  at 
least  not  because  of  the  commonly  cited  passage  (chap,  vi, 
4-6);  for  not  once  did  Tertullian  and  Novatian,  who  had 
every  reason  to  appeal  to  this  passage,  make  use  of  it  It  is 
more  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  was  not  regarded 
as  a  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul — ^a  supposition  in  part,  perhaps, 
attributable  to  the  remark*  of  Origen.  (Eusebius,  h.  e.  VI, 
25.)  No  distinction  seems  to  have  been  made  between  authen- 
ticity and  canonicity.  The  case  was  diflferent  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse;  for  it  was  recognized  from  the  first     Justin  Martyr 

*  This  remark  of  Origen's  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  (houghtt  of 
the  epistle  are  Paul's,  but  the  style  aia6i  phrase,  not — ^Tr. 
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quotes  from  it.  Irenaaus  makes  conspicaous  mention  of  it, 
and  even  Origen  speaks  of  it  as  a  sacred  book.  It  was  after 
the  Chiliastic  moven^ent  that  the  Eastern  Church  first  dis- 
carded it  Here  also  it  was  the  contents  and  character  of  the 
book  that  caused  the  dislike  of  the  Orientals  for  it  If  some 
hesitated  to  give  the  pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  a  place  in  the  canon,  it  was  because  they  were 
private  letters.  This  argument  was  strongly  urged,  especially 
against  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  was  even  accompanied  by 
the  remark :  non  semper  Apostolum  omnia  Christo  in  se  loquente 
dixisse.  (See  Jerome  Comment  in  Ep.  ad  Philemon:  in 
praef.).  In  order  to  reach  the  most  impartial  decision  in 
reference  to  the  reasons  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
certain  books,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  one  more  book,  the 
Qospel  of  John,  which  was  never  questioned  by  the  early 
Church.  It  is  known  how  sharp-sighted  for  every  heresy  the 
ancient  Church  was,  and  how  suspicious  of  everything  which 
gave  support  or  encouragement  to  the  Heretics.  But  the 
Gospel  of  John  found  immediate  sympathy  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  authority  among  the  adherents  of  the  Yaleniinian 
Gnosis,  so  that  the  Valentinian  Heracleon  even  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  this  book  (cf.  Origen  Tom.  in  Joh.  0pp.  IV, 
220,  224).  And  yet  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  this 
gospel  was  accepted  in  the  Church  as  a  genuine  and  canonical 
book.  What  was  it  which  overcame  the  scruples  that  would 
naturally  have  existed  against  this  book  on  account  of  its 
Onostic  sentiments  and  style?  Was  it  the  conviction  of  the 
apostolic  authorship  of  this  scripture?  Was  it  the  lofty  spirit 
of  its  contents,  so  acceptable  to  the  Christian  consciousness  ? 
Probably  both  together?  This  much  then  follows  from  all 
these  facts,  that  the  decision  of  the  ancient  Church  in  reference 
to  the  canonicity  or  non-cauonicity  of  individual  books  was 
based  not  upon  fixed  principles  of  criticism,  but  upon  a  com- 
mon, and  for  the  most  part,  pretty  correct  sentiment  But 
what  now  were  the  grounds  upon  which  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  also,  the  two  short  Epistles  of 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  likewise  the  so-called  pastoral 
Epistles,  together  with  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  writing  of  Paul,  and  finally  the  Apoca- 
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lypse,  were  all  pronounced  canonical  writings  ?  Has  it  perhaps 
been  discovered  since  tbe  time  of  Eusebius  that  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter  is  genaine,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
after  all  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that,  although  Chili- 
astic,  the  Apocalypse  rightfully  claims  a  place  in  the  sacred  col- 
lection ?  By  bo  means.  The  reason  was  the  conservatism  of 
the  Church  together  with  the  necessity  for  a  general  ecclesiastical 
consolidation.  CI  Oyrill.  Hierosol.  nepl  rddv  Belcor  ypa<p<^y, 
Athanas.  i^.  /est  866.  Canon  60  of  the  Council  of  Laodicsoa, 
Canon  86  of  the  Council  of  Hippo,  etc.  With  the  canonicity 
ascribed  to  the  sacred  books  their  inspiration  naturally  con- 
nected itself.  Cf.  e.  g.  Cyrill.  Hierol.  loco  citato^  ^^ex  Ttrevpiaro^ 
ayiov  rf  toov  ayicp  nvevfiari  XaXr^Betffdjv  Beiojv  ypatpeiv 
ipfjitfvda  (TvyeT€X€froJ'  But  inspiration  was  at  first  attributed 
only  to  the  Old  Testament  writings.  Later,  however,  especially 
after  the  union  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  a  sacred 
collection,  these  also  were  regarded  as  inspired. 

An  evidence  how  little  the  apostles  thought  that  centuries 
afterward  their  writings  would  be  regarded  as  holy  Scripture, 
is  the  circumstance  that  the  autograph  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  were  lost  so  early  that  even  the  oldest  church 
fathers  betray  no  knowledge  of  them,  either  because  they  were 
written  upon  very  perishable  material,  or  because  the  early 
Christians  attached  no  special  value  to  them.  Not  the  form, 
the  wording,  but  the  substance,  was  to  them  important  Would 
that  these  or  even  the  oldest  copies  had  been  written  so  that 
we  should  be  guaranteed  against  misunderstanding  them! 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  wrote  in  scriplio  oontinua 
and — although  the  punctuation  marks  were  known  in  the 
schools  of  the  grammarians — ^without  punctuation,  without 
'  breathings  and  without  iota  subscript,  which  last  was  not 
generally  employed  in  the  ancient  manuscripts.  Consequently 
there  existed  much  uncertainty  and  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  ancient  Church  fathers  as  to  how  certain  sentences  should 
be  read  and  how  connected  with  the  context  Cf.  a  g.  John 
i,  8,  9 ;  Bom.  vii,  11 ;  1  Cor.  xiv,  88.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
division  into  lines  was  introduced  by  Euthalius  of  Alexandria, 
and  later  the  lines  were  separated  by  points.  But  this,  of 
course,  can  show  nothing  in  regard  to  the  division  which  the 
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writers  themselves  had  in  mind.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  large  divisions  {xeqfaXaioi^)  which  came  into  vogue  as 
early  as  the  second  century,  and  of  which  Matthew  contained 
855,  Mark  284,  Luke  842,  and  John  281.  Our  system  of 
punctuation  is  of  very  recent  origin,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century ;  our  division  into  chapters  comes  from  Hugo  of  St 
Caro  (d.  1268),  and  our  present  division  into  verses  from 
Robertus  Stephanus  (1551).  Not  only  in  reference  to  the 
external  form  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  there  great 
uncertainty,  but  also  in  reference  to  its  inner  significance.  It 
is  sufficiently  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  errors 
could  have  crept  in  in  the  copying.  But  the  alterations  in  the 
text  were  not  confined  to  those  made  unintentionally.  In 
the  early  centuries  when  as  yet  it  was  not  supposed  that  in 
the  sacred  text  importance  attached  to  every  word,  intentional 
alterations  were  made  copiously  and  freely.  Offensive  or  con- 
tradictory passages  were  removed  and  grammatical  errors  cor- 
rected. Expressions  and  thoughts  which  seemed  not  in  accord 
with  orthodoxy  were  adjusted  to  it  In  the  interest  of  the 
form  of  worship,  e.  g.  doxologies  were  annexed;  additions 
were  made  from  the  still  existing  traditions,  as  John  vii,  58  ; 
John  viii,  11;  John  v,  4;  Mark  xvi,  9,  to  the  end.  And  in 
the  interest  of  orthodoxy  passages  were  even  interpolated  as 
1  John  V,  7.  Such  additions  were  at  first  merely  written  in 
the  margin  and  were  afterward  embodied  in  the  text  In 
view  of  all  these  circumstances  by  which  the  biblical  text 
suffered  alterations  it  might  seem  very  much  as  if  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  utter  ignorance  in  respect  to  its  origin,  and, 
as  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  all  thought  of  a  possi- 
bility of  getting  at  the  original  facts,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  even  in  the  time  of  Griesbach  the  variations 
amounted  to  30,000.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury settled  the  matter  easily.  It  denied  the  facts  in  ioto  by 
asserting  that  divine  Providence  could  not  have  suffered  the 
word  of  Ood  to  be  changed  or  adulterated.  Such  an  assertion 
is  at  the  present  day  an  impossibility,  when  the  undeniable 
facts  are  allowed  to  have  their  weight  We  are  compelled  to 
reverse  the  dictum  of  orthodoxy  and  to  say  rather:  In  that 
divine  Providence  did  not  make  provision  for  the  unadulterated 
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preservation  of  the  biblical  text,  it  indicates  that  it  did  not 
desire  that  the  truth  of  salvation  should  depend  upon  the 
letter  of  the  Bible.  Nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  theology 
it  must  be  of  great  concern  to  us  to  press  our  way  through 
this  forest  of  variations,  and  to  ascertain  with  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  certainty  the  original  text  Nor  is  this 
impossible,  but  text-criticism  conducted  upon  right  principles 
leads  to  the  goal. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  what  conception  of 
holy  Scripture  may  be  advanced  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  and 
well-grounded  exegesis?  (1.)  The  sacred  Scriptures  testify  to 
the  fact  of  a  revelation.  By  revelations  we  understand  not 
only  certain  truths  which  the  receiver  thereof,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  holds  as  supernatural ;  we  understand  rather  on 
the  one  hand,  thoughts  which  are  new  ideal  creations  in  the  life 
of  the  individual,  or  the  history  of  the  nation;  on  the  other 
hand,  events  which  are  full  of  significance,  and  exert  an 
enlightening  and  inspiring  influence — in  one  word,  ideas  which 
9xe  facts^  facts  which  are  ideas.  By  these  the  Bible  shows  why 
it  is  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  Book  of  books.  The  distinction 
between  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  other  books  is  not  merely — and  not  mainly — that  the  spirit 
of  the  Scriptures  is  related  to  the  spirit  of  other  books  as  uni- 
versal spirit  to  particular;  still  less  as  enlightened  spirit  to 
unenlightened.  They  are  related  as  the  new  man  who  gives  to 
Ood  all  honor,  who  seeks  and  finds  his  full  satis&ction  only  in 
communion  with  G-od,  is  to  the  old.  (2.)  But  we  are  to  dis- 
tinguish carefully  between  revelation  and  the  recording  of  that 
revelation,  or  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  revelation  the  man  is 
entirely  receptive,  i  e.,  hearing  (1  Sam.  iii,  10),  or  seeing 
(Isaiah  vi,  1,  sqq.) ;  in  the  communication  of  it  (orally  or  in 
writing)  he  is  active.  The  more  immediately  the  record  fol- 
lows the  revelation  (as  Num.  xxiii,  12 — ^xxiv,  4;  Amos  iii,  7, 
8 ;  Acts  iv,  20 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  6),  the  more  truly  is  the  word  of  the 
record  itself  a  revelation.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as 
e.  g.,  in  writing  history  when  the  revelation  is  transmitted  by 
tradition,  and  the  sacred  writer  records  the  tradition ;  or  in 
writing  of  a  reflective  character,  when  the  revelation  is  colored 
by  the  views  of  the  nation  and  time  and  the  thought  of  the 
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individual.  This  coloring  has  a  much  wider  influence  in  the 
case  of  that  which  is  written  than  of  that  which  is  spoken. 
The  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  shades,  from  the  most  direct 
effusion  to  the  most  indirect  tradition  and  human  reflection. 
(8.)  The  sacred  writer  as  the  organ  of  revelation  is,  therefore, 
never  merely  and  simply  an  organ,  but  since  he  is  rooted  in 
the  views  and  interests  of  his  nation  and  time,  he  is  influenced 
both  actively  and  passively  by  his  general  and  individual  inter- 
ests. But  just  as  little  is  he  ever  entirely  destitute  of  the  reveal- 
ing Spirit  However  much  of  human  imperfection  and  impu- 
rity may  cling  to  the  writer,  he  still  remains,  passively  or 
actively,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  under  the  influence  of 
this  Spirit  The  divine  and  eternal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
human  and  temporal  on  the  other,  so  unite  in  the  Scripture, 
that  the  divine  receives  from  the  human  its  color  and  bodily 
form,  the  human  from  the  divine  its  sanction.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinction between  Scripiura  Sacra  and  Verhum  Dei  is  as  correct 
as  the  separation  of  the  two  is  inadmissible,  (a.)  The  relation 
of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  is  in  part  a  relation  of  unity, 
in  part  a  relation  of  difference.  The  unity  consists  not  only  in 
the  idea  of  one  Almighty  and  holy  God,  but  also  in  the  idea, 
more  or  less  perfect  and  spiritual,  of  a  people  of  Gx)d,  as  the 
object  of  his  revelations  and  guidance,  and  likewise  in  the  idea 
of  a  mutual  relation  between  promise  and  fulfillment  The 
difference  consists  partly  in  the  inner  and  loving  reception  of 
God's  law  and  the  realization  of  divine  love  in  human  love, 
partly  in  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  pow- 
ers and  circumstances  of  this  world,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
suffering  of  death  to  the  highest  honor,  but  especially  in  the 
revelation  of  the  relation  of  sonship,  firstJn  the  person  of  Jesus, 
then  also  in  believers.  In  some  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  its  unity  with  the  Old  Testament  is  more  promi- 
nent, in  others  the  difference  between  them.  (6.)  But  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament  gives  free  scope  to  individuality,  in 
that  not  only  Paul  and  James,  but  also  John  and  Peter  are 
distinguished  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  other  two. 
Even  in  Paulinism  itself  there  are  unmistakable  shadings. 
Between  the  earlier  and  the  later  letters  also  there  is  a  marked 
difference,  in  that  in  the  later  letters  there  appears  an  advance 
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from  nhris  to  yvdiffis  and  also  an  advance  from  the  simpler 
to  the  more  fully  developed  form  of  church  government. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament^  in 
general  the  spirit  of  revelation,  is  not  a  spirit  of  stagnation  but 
of  development  (c.)  It  is  further  undeniable  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  arose  not  in  obedience  to  a  special  divine 
commission,  but  were  called  forth  by  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  the  churches.  If  mention  is  to  be  made  here  of  a 
divine  command  it  consists  in  the  heart-felt  desire  of  the  apos- 
tle to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  churches.  Of.  especially 
Bom.  i,  9-12;  1  Oor.  i,  10,  sqq. ;  xv,  1-8;  2  Cor.  ii,  12,  IS; 
vii,  5,  sqq. ;  Gal.  i,  6,  7 ;  iv,  12,  sqq. ;  John  xix,  85 ;  xx,  31 ; 
1  John  i,  1-4 ;  2,  i,  26 ;  iv,  6,  18.  (rf.)  No  careful  reader  can 
fail  to  notice  that  the  author  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  of 
the  apostles  are  in  part  at  least,  dependent  upon  tradition,  and 
that  the  apostles  themselves  in  their  letters  employ  as  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  their  statements,  such  documents  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  strict  exegesis  would  not  stand  the  test, 
and  make  use  also  of  such  arguments  as  would  appear  now 
scarcely  defensible ;  e.  g.,  GaL  iii,  15  sqq. ;  iv,  21-^1 ;  1  Oor. 
xi,  1-15;  XV,  29  sqq.;  Rom.  iv,  20-25;  vii,  1-6,  etc  Not 
only  is  the  apostle  frequently  influenced  by  bis  rabbinical  edu- 
cation, but  often  his  enthusiasm  overcomes  him,  particularly  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 
These  are  human  weaknesses  which  indeed  mar  the  purity  of 
the  divine  truths,  but  which  at  the  same  time  present  the  apos- 
tle to  us  only  the  more  distinctly  in  historic  life-likenesa  (e.) 
Although  the  New  Testament  writers,  even  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  never  supposed  that  they  were  writing  sacred 
Scriptures  for  distant  centuries,  yet  their  writings  have  become 
so  in  consequence  of  a  necessary  development  of  the  church. 
Not  that  Christian  churches  could  not  have  existed  at  all  with- 
out an  established  canon ;  but  certainly  to  secure  unity  and 
steadfastness  to  the  church  there  was  and  still  is  a  need  of  some 
fixed  authority,  connecting  it  with  its  divine  origin.  What- 
ever flowed  from  the  fullness  of  the  knowledge  of  the  revela- 
tion of  salvation  in  Christ,  has  for  all  time  a  reviving  and  sanc- 
tifying power.  {/.)  As  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church,  not  all  the  New  Testament  writings  were  esteemed  of 
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equal  value,  so  it  must  be  permitted  us  to  attach  different 
values  to  them.  Nay  more,  we  are  justified  in  going  beyond 
the  decisions  of  the  ancient  church.  Since  we  know  that  it  was 
unable  to  proceed  according  to  fixed  principles  and  with  pro- 
found insight,  we  who  are  in  possession  of  these  are  permitted 
to  put  to  proof  as  well  their  recognition  of  some  books  as  their 
doubts  concerning  others,  (g.)  The  necessity  of  text*cnticism 
must  appear  to  us  still  more  urgent  when  we  consider  that 
since  by  reason  of  the  corruptions  and  variations  of  the  text, 
tbe  basis  upon  which  the  exegetical  exposition  must  proceed 
has  been  rendered  unsafe,  text-criticism  must  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  interpretation.  But  here  in  a  thousand  cases,  only  a 
probability,  not  a  certainty  is  reached.  (A.)  Through  all  the 
views  and  modes  of  thought  peculiar  to  humanity  in  different 
nations  and  times,  through  the  undeniably  great  difference  in 
value  and  content  among  the  different  parts  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, through  the  unclassic  language  and  through  all  the  uncer- 
tainties and  corruptions  of  the  text,  there  yet  shines  forth  clearly 
and  unmistakably  the  unique  and  divine  substance  of  the  New 
Testament  The  less  we  blind  ourselves,  therefore,  to  these 
defects,  the  more  we  give  our  full  attention  to  them,  as  to  the 
body  in  which  this  divine  soul  dwells,  the  less  repugnance  shall 
we  feel  towards  the  soul  of  this  body,  i.  e.,  the  divine  element 
in  Scripture,  on  account  of  its  being  delivered  to  us  thus,  as  it 
were,  in  the  form  of  a  servant 
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Abticlb  v.— unrecognized  FORCES  IN  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  . 

Political  Econohy  has  much  to  gain  in  the  way  of  popular 
favor.  Practical  men  distrust  it  as  theoretical  aud  beuevolent 
men  call  it  unsympathetic  A  majority  of  cultured  persons 
know  and  care  but  little  about  the  science  which  has  to  do 
with  their  daily  bread.  In  so  far  as  this  results  from  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  time  and  increasing  intelligence  are  the  reme- 
dies ;  but  the  science  itself  may  be  responsible  for  a  portion  of 
it  There  may  be  economic  forces  at  work  which  have,  as  yet, 
received  no  adequate  recognition ;  and,  if  these  forces  are  not 
exceptional  but  regular,  not  mean  but  noble,  if  their  effects  are 
already  great  and  promise  to  increase  with  time,  the  demand 
for  their  investigation  is  imperative.  To  show  the  existence 
of  such  forces  and  to  point  out  some  of  them  is  the  object  of 
this  paper. 

Economic  laws  depend  on  the  voluntary  action  of  men,  and 
the  science  therefore  professes,  in  effect,  to  teach  how  men  will 
act  under  given  circumstances.  The  motives  of  human  action 
are  the  ultimate  determining  forces,  and  a  misconception  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  motives  is  liable  to  vitiate  any  conclusion 
thus  attained.  The  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  of  Political 
Economy  depends  on  the  correctness  of  its  assumptions  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  man.  If  mail  is  not  the  being  he  is 
assumed  to  be,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  conclusions  will 
be  even  approximately  correct 

It  is  more  than  can  be  here  undertaken,  to  prove,  by  the 
analysis  of  leading  works,  that  the  motives  attributed  to  men 
have  been,  in  fact,  erroneoua  That  must  be  done  by  the 
reader  for  himself,- by  the  study  of  the  works  themselves.  It 
is,  however,  believed  and  asserted  that  a  candid  reading  of  the 
leading  works  on  this  subject  will  produce  the  conviction  that 
the  writers  have  troubled  themselves  very  little  with  anthro- 
pological investigation.  Their  attention  has  been  employed, 
and  well  employed,  elsewhere.    They  have  assumed,  as  the 
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basis  of  their  science,  a  certain  conception  of  man,  and  have 
employed  their  acuteness  in  determining  what  results  will  fol- 
low from  the  social  labors  of  this  assumed  being.  The  premi- 
ses have  not  been  adequately  verified  ;  the  system  is,  in  so  far, 
an  ideal  one,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  chance 
whether  its  results  are  correct  or  not  Economic  science  has 
never  been  based  on  adequate  anthropological  study. 

Inaccuracies  in  the  science  which  result  from  inadequate 
conceptions  of  man  are  not  to  be  rectified,  as  has  been  asserted, 
by  a  proper  allowance  for  "disturbing  forces."  The  actual 
course  of  a  cannon  ball  may  be  determined  by  a  mathematical 
computation  followed  by  the  proper  allowance  for  atmospheric 
resistance ;  but  the  social  activities  of  men  can  not  be  accurately 
determined  by  assuming  that  man  is  a  being  of  a  certain  kind, 
elaborating  the  conclusions  with  nicety,  and  then  endeavoring 
to  introduce  subsequent  allowance  for  the  fact  that  noan  is,  after 
all,  a  being  of  quite  a  different  kind.  As  Mr.  Buskin  has  well 
said,  such  disturbing  forces  are  rather  chemical  than  mechanical. 
**  We  made  learned  experiments  upon  pure  nitrogen,  and  have 
convinced  ourselves  that  it  is  a  very  manageable  gas ;  but 
behold  I  the  thing  which  we  have  practically  to  deal  with  is  its 
chloride,  and  this,  the  moment  we  touch  it  on  our  established 
principles,  sends  us  with  our  apparatus  through  the  ceiling." 

The  only  right  course  under  such  circumstances  is  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  determine  by  investigation  the  nature  of 
man,  the  subject  under  consideration  ;  and  this  course  should 
be  adopted  whether  existing  conclusions  be  true  or  false.  The 
object  is  not  so  much  to  attain  different  results  from  those 
already  reached,  as  to  attain  the  same  ones  by  a  more  legiti- 
mate method.  The  process  which  changes  some  false  results 
will  verify  many  true  ones.  The  image  which  the  scientist 
has  constructed  as  the  subject  of  his  discussion  may  or  may 
not  resemble  the  man  whom  God  has  created ;  the  latter  only 
is  the  true  subject  of  Political  Economy.  The  science,  which 
has  rested  on  a  temporary  blocking  of  assumption,  needs  to  be 
built  on  a  permanent  foundation  of  anthropological  fact 

Having  determined  the  fact  that  the  man  of  whom  the 
Economy  of  the  past  has  treated  is  largely  the  creature  of 
assumption,  consideration  will  farther  develope  the  &ct  that  the 
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assumed  man  does  not,  in  fact,  resemble  the  real  one  in  several 
important  respects,  and  that  there  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but 
a  moral  certainty  that  some  erroneous  conclusions  have  resulted 
from  this  discrepancy.  The  assumed  man  is  too  mechanical 
and  too  selfish  to  correspond  with  the  reality ;  he  is  actuated 
altogether  too  little  by  higher  psychological  forces.  What  is 
true  of  a  laboring  machine  requiring  only  to  be  housed,  fed, 
and  supplied  with  fuel  as  a  motive  power,  a  creature  actuated 
only  by  selfish  motives,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  spiritual 
forces,  will  certainly  not  be  altogether  true  of  a  laboring  man 
in  modern  society. 

The  recognition  of  the  inadequate  basis  on  which  the  tradi- 
tional economic  system  rests  and  of  the  too  theoretical  char- 
acter of  its  methods  has  led,  in  Germany,  to  the  originating  of 
a  new  method  of  treatment,  in  which  the  laws  of  Wealth  are 
founded  rather  on  recorded  facts  than  upon  assumption  and 
deductive  reasoning.  The  new  method  is  termed  the  '^  Histor- 
ical and  the  old,  in  distinction,  the  "Ideal"  So  complete  a 
change  of  method  may  not  be  necessary.  It  is  on  its  anthro- 
pological side  that  the  traditional  science  is  cbiefiy  defective, 
and,  by  adequate  studies  in  this  direction,  results  may  be 
attained  which  History  will  verify.  A  broad  field  is  thus 
opened  for  occupation.  The  first  steps  may  be  slow ;  it  is 
easier  to  view  a  promised  land  from  a  mountain  top  than  to 
capture  it  from  the  Canaanites.  The  richness  of  the  soil  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  first  results  of  its  culture ;  what  is  thus 
gained  is  not  the  decreasing  harvest  of  an  exhausted  field  but 
the  first  sod-crop  of  a  new  one. 

What  is  here  attempted  is  rather  to  point  out  this  field  than 
to  occupy  it  to  any  appreciable  extent  The  little  that  is  done 
in  the  latter  direction  is  scarcely  more  than  an  illustration  of 
.the  foregoing  statements.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  certain 
facts  relative  to  the  nature  of  man,  selecting  those  which  do 
not  require  careful  investigation,  and  which  need  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  admitted,  and  then  to  apply  these  facts  to  some 
familiar  questions  of  Political  Economy.  If  any  light  is  thus 
thrown  on  questions  now  in  doubt,  if  any  new  starting-point 
seems  to  be  attained  for  future  investigation,  or  if  any  modifi- 
cation results  in  economic  principles  as  now  understood,  much 
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greater  and  more  valuable  results  may  be  expected  from  more 
extended  inquiry.  The  simpler  and  more  obvious  the  anthro- 
pological facts  here  cited,  and  the  more  familiar  the  economic 
questions  to  which  they  are  applied,  the  stronger  is  the  infer- 
ence as  to  the  ultimate  value  of  completer  anthropological 
studies.  Such  studies  would  give  a  new  character  to  Political 
Economy ;  they  would  verify  its  truths,  correct  its  errors,  im- 
part to  it  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  quality,  and  elevate  it  to  a 
recognition  of  those  higher  soul-forces  which  it  has  heretofore 
practically  ignored. 

Political  Economy  treats  of  man,  not  as  he  was  created,  but 
as  he  has  become  by  ages  of  social  development  An  organ- 
ism is  a  structure  in  which  each  part  exists  and  acts  not  for 
itself,  but  for  the  whole.  Social  development  means  the  unit- 
ing of  mankind  in  an  organism  of  which,  the  individual  man, 
the  highest  of  simple  organisms,  is  the  molecule.  Division  of 
labor  is  the  differentiation  of  parts  in  the  social  organism,  and, 
by  its  greater  or  less  degree,  marks,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  grade  which  the  organism  has  attained.  The  higher  the 
organism,  the  greater  is  the  differentiation.  The  individual 
man,  the  molecule  of  the  system,  becomes  transformed  in  his 
entire  nature  by  this  unifying  process.  The  simjde  organism 
is  made  in  every  way  higher  and  better  by  becoming  a  part  of 
the  social  organism.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
individual  differ,  in  the  case  of  different  ones,  according  to  the 
position  which  each  assumes  in  the  organic  whole,  and  social 
distinctions  arise,  which  are  not  the  result  of  ignorance  or  pride, 
but  are  founded  on  fundamental  distinctions  of  social  function. 
The  individual  man  who,  in  the  development  of  society,  be- 
comes a  molecule  of  the  brain  of  the  social  organism  undergoes 
widely  different  modifications  in  his  own  nature  from  those 
experienced  by  the  man  who,  in  society,  is  simply  a  molecule 
of  the  nutritive  organ.  The  scientist  differs  in  mental  and 
physical  development  from  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  So-called 
differences  of  social  position  have  their  true  foundation  in 
differences  of  function  in  the  social  organism,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  real  differences  in  the  individual. 

Low  organisms  of  every  sort  have  few  and  simple  wants. 
Low  social  organisms,  the  mollusks  and  radiates  of  the  social 
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classification,  have  few  wants  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  like 
manner,  the  individual  members  of  the  low  social  anity  have  cor- 
respondingly few.  Multiplicity  of  wants  marks  the  grade  of 
the  society  and  of  the  individual.  Simple  food,  little  or  no 
clothing,  and  the  rudest  of  shelter,  suffice  for  the  tropical  sav- 
age. Nomads  require  more  varied  appliances,  the  rudest 
agriculturists  still  more,  and  the  civilized  man  of  the  present 
has  an  indefinite  variety  of  wants  and  possessions.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  that  awakened,  in 
Adam,  the  consciousness  of  his  need  of  clothing,  and  every 
subsequent  advance  in  knowledge  has  brought  new  wants  into 
active  exercise. 

As  men  differ  from  each  other  in  the  number  and  character 
of  their  wants,  according  as  they  belong  to  a  lower  or  a  higher 
social  organism,  so  they  differ  from  each  other  according  to 
their  position  in  the  same  social  organism.  Those  who  do  the 
thinking  for  the  social  unity  will  have  their  own  intellectual 
wants  developed,  while  those  who  simply  nourish  and  clothe  it 
will  find  their  lower  wants  in  the  ascendancy.  The  man  of 
culture  desires  books,  pictures,  music,  and  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  nourishment,  while  the  rude  and  ignorant  man  ia  chiefly 
conscious  of  the  need  of  sensuous  comforts  and  pleasures. 

The  lowest  wants  are  susceptible  of  complete  satisfaction: 
the  higher  are  indefinitely  expansive.  Appetite  ceases  to  act 
when  sufficient  nourishment  has  been  taken,  and  the  sense  of 
cold,  when  the  body  has  been  sufficiently  clothed.  The  pleas- 
urable sense  of  taste  is  capable  of  less  complete  satisfaction ; 
the  savage  eats  long  after  hunger  has  ceased,  and,  even  in  civil- 
ized life,  similar  phenomena  are  observed.  In  like  manner,  the 
desire  for  personal  adornment  causes  the  wardrobe  to  be  in- 
creased and  varied  long  after  the  need  of  simple  protection  has 
been  fully  met.  The  aesthetic  desire  for  personal  comeliness, 
and  the  desire  for  social  consideration,  are  wants  which  expand 
indefinitely  and  are  seldom  completely  satisfied. 

Wants  of  this  medium  sort  are  indefinitely  expansive  but 
decrease  in  intensity  as  the  desired  objects  are  supplied.  Pleas- 
ures of  this  kind  tend  to  cloy.  The  first  gratification  is  an 
object  of  intenser  desire  than  the  second,  and  the  second  than 
the  following.  An  indefinite  number  of  such  acquisitions 
would  each  afford  some  gratification,  but  in  diminishing  d^ree. 
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The  highest  wants  of  man  are  not  only  indefinitely  expansive, 
but  afford  undiminished  or  increased  gratification  at  each  suc- 
cessive attainment  of  the  objects  of  desire.  The  stcientific, 
aesthetic,  and  ethic  wants  of  man's  nature  are,  certainly,  as  well 
worthy  of  recognition  as  the  animal  desires.  These  wants  as 
certainly  lead  men  to  labor  for  that  which  is  true,  beautiful, 
and  good,  as  the  physical  wants  lead  men  to  labor  for  what  is 
pleasant  or  comfortable.  These  higher  wants  increase  in  inten- 
sity with  increased  gratification.  The  more  a  man  knows,  the 
more  ardently  he  seeks  knowledge  and  the  things  which  secure 
knowledge.  The  more  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  cultivated, 
the  more  it  is  developed  and  increased.  The  better  a  man 
becomes,  the  more  earnestly  he  strives  after  everything  that 
tends  to  develope  character. 

These  ideal  wants  are  unselfish.  Science,  beauty,  and  moral 
worthiness  are  loved  and  desired  each  for  its  own  sake.  The 
man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  such  desires  can  never  be  a 
being  striving  solely  for  personal  advantage,  and  the  economic 
activities  of  a  community  of  such  men  can  never  present  an 
ignoble  scramble  for  profit,  each  man  for  himsell  These  wants 
find  no  adequate  recognition  in  the  systems  of  Political  Economy 
most  widely  prevalent,  in  which  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  selfish- 
ness is  at  the  basis  of  all  economic  action.  Have  such  motives 
ever  been  carefully  discussed  as  regular  forces  producing  eco- 
nomic results  ?  In  so  far  as  they  have  attracted  attention,  have 
they  not  been  treated  as  "disturbing  forces"?  In  modern 
times  the  "  disturbances"  which  they  create  are  of  colossal  mag- 
nitude. Wealth  is  given,  not  exchanged,  under  their  influence. 
It  is  not  "  do  ut  des^^  but  simply  do  where  these  motives  are  in 
control  Scientific  needs  have  caused  colleges  to  be  endowed. 
Ethical  wants  have  covered  the  land  with  churches  and  institu- 
tions of  which  morality  is  the  object  Aesthetic  desires  have 
secured  to  the  country  something  of  the  enjoyments  of  art 
Each  of  these  motives  has  caused  vast  amounts  of  wealth  to  be 
diverted  into  ways  of  which  no  adequate  account  can  be  taken 
in  a  system  where  each  man  is  supposed  to  seek  only  his  own 
selfish  ends.  Moreover,  the  action  of  these  unselfish  and  super- 
sensual  motives  is  not  confined  to  activities  in  which  they  com- 
pletely predominate,  but  appears,  mingling  with  other  motives. 
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in  every  activity  of  life.  They  cause  higher  impalBes  to  mingle 
with  the  greed  of  gain  in  every  department  of  industry.  They 
soften  tbe  edge  of  hard  bargains,  and  make  business  relations 
cojnpatible  with  mutual  good  will.  They  temper  the  selfishness 
of  employers  with  generosity,  and  that  of  laborers  with  gratitude. 
Traced  &rther  and  deeper,  such  motives  are  the  roots  of  com- 
mercial honor;  they  make  combination  of  effort  possible,  and 
are  the  life  of  the  social  organism. 

Such  results  can  hardly  be  ignored  in  any  system  of  Economy, 
but  the  ideal  and  unselfish  motives  that  produce  these  effects 
may  be  tacitly  ignored,  or  may  receive  an  inadequate  recogni- 
tion as  a  disturbing  element  Such  motives,  however,  are  not 
occasional  and  exceptional,  but  constant  and  regular.  They 
tend  to  increase  with  time  and  civilization,  and,  if  classed  as 
disturbing  forces,  promise  eventually  to  overshadow  those 
classed  as  normal.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  of  a 
"  disturbing"  nature  about  them.  Their  whole  action  tends  to 
harmony.  They  are  essential  to  those  "  economic  harmonies" 
which  Messrs.  Gary  and  Bastiat  think  they  have  discovered  in 
the  unrestrained  action  of  selfish  motives.  "Every  man  for 
himself"  is  the  principle  of  disorganization  and  chaos;  *^  every 
man  for  mankind"  is  the  principle  of  organic  unity.  Tbe  more 
the  action  of  such  motives  increases,  tbe  more  harmoniously 
and  rapidly  will  social  development  proceed,  and  the  more 
speedily  will  the  best  and  highest  activities  of  the  individual 
man  be  called  forth.  Such  motives  demand  the  first  attention 
and  the  profoundest  investigation,  and  not  bare  recognition  as 
a  disturbing  element 

The  general  varieties  of  wants  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est exist,  in  some  degree,  in  every  man.  No  man  is  so  rude 
as  not  to  experience  wants  of  the  higher  order,  nor  so  cultured 
as  to  entirely  rise  above  those  of  the  lower.  Classes  of  men 
difier  in  the  relative  intensity  which  their  higher  and  their 
lower  wants  exhibit  Low  wants,  strongly  marked,  character- 
ize ignorance  and  rudeness,  and  higher  wants  indicate  educa- 
tion and  refinement  Feeble  aesthetic  desires  indicate  gross- 
ness,  and  stunted  ethical  desires,  bad  moral  character.  The 
scale  of  relative  intensity  of  the  different  wants  varies  in  every 
individual,  but  a  certain  general  classification  is  noticeable 
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according  to  the  relative  predominance  of  animal  and  intellect- 
ual desire&  A  more  accurate  classification  is  attainable  than  is 
here  attempted,  and  the  results  of  such  more  extended  inquiry 
would  be  interesting  and  useful. 

Some  wants  nature  satisfies  freely  for  all  men  and,  here,  dif- 
ferences of  enjoyment  depend  on  differences  of  capacity  among 
individuals  The  cultured  man  enjoys  more  of  the  free  gifts  of 
nature  than  the  ignorant  Aside  from  the  wants  thus  freely 
supplied,  men  gratify  their  desires  in  the  order  of  their  intensity, 
as  far  as  their  means  permit  It  is  impossible  to  look  into  a 
man's  nature  and  distinguish  the  relative  intensity  of  his  differ- 
ent wants,  but  it  is  practicable,  in  a  general  way,  to  observe 
those  which  he  seeks  to  gratify.  The  man  who  is  both  unedu- 
cated and  poor  will  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  ability 
to  obtain  many  other  than  animal  gratifications  and  a  low  order 
of  the  intellectual.  If  he  be  in  the  extreme  of  poverty,  he  can 
obtain,  aside  from  what  is  free  for  all  men,  only  what  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  strength.  If  he  be  also  in  the 
extreme  of  ignorance,  he  will  desire  no  gratifications  markedly 
higher  in  kind,  but  only  an  increased  quantity  of  the  lower.  He 
will  desire  food  for  nourishment,  clothing  for  protection,  and  a 
dwelling  for  shelter,  but  will  care  little  for  the  comeliness  of 
person  or  dwelling. 

Should  such  a  man  become  wealthy  without  becoming  more 
cultured,  he  will  desire  only  a  quantitative  increase  of  gratifi- 
cations characteristic  of  the  lowest  social  type.  Personal  vanity 
and  love  of  display  are  strongly  marked  in  the  lowest  social 
grades,  and  these  motives  will  make  themselves  manifest  in  his 
new  surroundings.  His  dwelling  will  be  more  showy,  especially 
on  the  exterior.  For  purposes  of  display  it  may  be  of  a  size 
which  does  not  increase,  but  rather  diminishes  the  comfort 
which  its  owner  takes  in  it  The  furnishings  of  the  interior 
will  exhibit  a  desire  for  brilliant  effects  unr^ulated  by  taste. 
It  is  such  men  as  this  who  order  libraries  according  to  shelf 
room,  by  the  linear  foot  independently  of  contents,  and  who 
cover  their  walls  with  pictures  in  which  brilliant  coloring  and 
framing  strive  to  atone  for  the  lack  of  artistic  merit 

Poverty  is  compatible  with  refinement  and  education,  and, 
where  these  exist,  a  widely  different  course  of  life  is  noticeable 
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as  wealth  increases.  In  such  a  case  the  clothing  and  dwelling 
will  be  comely  and  cleanly  from  the  first,  and  every  increase  of 
means  will  be  marked  by  an  increased  gratification  of  the  higher 
intellectual  wants.  The  dwelling  will  probably  not  be  larger 
than  convenience  requires,  but  it  will  be  tasteful  within  and 
without,  and  taste  and  not  vanity  will  guide  in  the  selection  of 
furniture  and  decorationa 

Thus  certain  broad  lines  of  classification  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  community,  and  the  condition  of  the 
various  classes  in  this  respect,  will  determine  the* employments 
of  the  community. 

Wants  are  either  latent  or  developed,  aooording  to  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  person ;  when  developed,  they  admit  of 
three  distinct  conditions  of  activity,  according  to  his  ability  to 
gratify  them.  The  desire  for  what  is  decidedly  beyond  the 
possibility  of  attainment,  is  not,  in  a  healthy  nature,  either  con- 
stant or  active.  The  peasant  passes  the  palace  with  indifi^erence, 
and  experiences,  at  most,  a  desultory  and  transient  wish  to  be 
its  occupant  Such  a  wish  is  a  day-dream ;  it  stimulates  to  no 
effort,  and  its  non-fulfilment  occasions  little  discontent  In 
passing  a  dwelling  slightly  better  than  his  own,  the  laborer  may 
experience  a  desire  of  a  different  and  more  effective  character. 
The  desire  for  that  which  is  attainable  by  effort,  is  active,  and 
stimulates  to  exertion  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  The 
failure  to  obtain  such  an  object,  occasions  lively  disappointment 
When  such  an  object  has  been  attained,  the  want  of  it  ceases, 
and  the  active  desires  extend  themselves  to  higher  and  remoter 
objects. 

Wants  admit  of  these  three  conditions ;  they  are  quiescent 
when  the  object  of  desire  is  unattainable,  active,  when  it  is 
attainable,  and  in  a  different  manner  quiescent  when  it  is 
attained.  The  first  condition  is  necessary  to  contentment,  the 
second  to  ambition,  and  the  third  to  tranquil  enjoyment  Con- 
tentment, ambition  and  tranquil  enjoyment  are  not  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  coexistence  of  these 
three  mental  states  is  the  natural  and  healthy  condition  of  the 
mind.  Discontent  and  despondency  sometimes  exist  in  fact,  as 
other  unhealthy  conditions  exist ;  but  they  are  not,  in  active 
life,  the  prevailing  states.     In  any  prosperous  community  men 
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tend  to  coDtentment,  hopef  alness,  and  enjoyment,  and  the  oppo- 
site conditions  are  the  exceptions. 

These  results  are  conditional  on  the  distribution  of  property 
in  the  natural  way.  Should  the  natural  conditions  be  dis- 
turbed by  an  artificial  distribution,  disastrous  results  in  all 
these  respects  would  follow.  The  habit  would  be  acquired  by 
many  of  coveting  what,  in  the  natural  way,  lies  beyond  the 
possibility  of  attainment,  and  the  desire  for  such  acquisitions 
would  no  longer  be  quiescent  The  conditions  of  contentment 
would  be  destroyed  and  general  discontent  would  be  the  prob- 
able condition  of  those  who  were  likely  to  gain  by  the  reallot- 
ment  As  acquirement  would  no  longer  depend  on  successful 
exertion,  the  springs  of  ambition  would  be  destroyed,  and  an 
eager  and  hungry  waiting  for  a  gratuity  would  be  substituted 
for  that  natural  condition.  As  the  amount  of  the  acquisition 
would  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth,  expecta- 
tion would  have  no  natural  limit,  and  the  receiving  of  the  gra- 
tuitous allotment  would  be  followed  by  repining  at  its  small- 
ness.  The  losers  in  the  redistribution  would  be  deprived  of 
what  would  be  the  object  of  an  active  and  intense  desire,  and 
would  experience  great  positive  unhappiness,  which  would  be 
intensified  to  despair  by  the  impossibility  of  rising  s^ain  by 
effort  All  the  above  results  would  be  indefinitely  increased 
if  there  were  a  prospect  of  a  periodic  repetition  of  the  reallot- 
ment  Absolute  communism  would  be  followed  by  the  worst 
results  conceivable,  and  any  approach  to  it  would  be  attended 
by  a  corresponding  approximation  to  them. 

The  results  of  anthropological  study  may  be  applied  to  so 
many  specific  questions  of  Political  Economy  that  to  make  the 
applications  would  require  a  review  of  the  science.  There  are 
few  economic  questions  which  do  not  stand  in  a  clearer  light 
when  preceded  by  adequate  studies  into  the  nature  of  man  and 
of  society.  We  need  to  make  only  one  or  two  applications  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration.  A  very  little  light  on  a  funda- 
mental principle  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  attentive  considera- 
tion. Such  a  principle  is  that  of  demand  and  supply.  Clear- 
ness in  the  apprehension  of  this  law  requires  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  effectual  demand.  Adam  Smith  has  shown  that  desire 
for  anything  unaccompanied  by  the  possession  of  sufficient 
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means  for  its  purchase,  produces  no  effect  in  the  market  and  is 
not  effectual,  and  his  definition  of  effectual  demand  is  desire 
accompanied  by  the  possession  of  sufficient  means  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  object  Every  man  would,  thus,  be  an  effectual 
demander  for  a  thing  if  its  price  did  not  exceed  his  entire 
available  means.  A  laborer  with  a  small  accumulation  of 
savings  would  be  an  effectual  demander  for  many  luxuries 
which  it  is  certain,  in  fact,  that  he  never  will  purchase.  The 
beggar  spoken  of  by  Adam^  Smith,  wiU,  probably,  never  pur- 
chase the  coach  and  six,  even  though  his  savings  be  sufficient 
Desire  accompanied  by  ability  to  purchase  is  an  inadequate 
conception  of  effectual  demand. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  our  purpose  to  state  the  results  of 
our  brief  inquiry  concerning  wants  in  a  tabular  form.  Ignor- 
ing differences  between  individuals  for  simplicity,  let  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  £  represent  the  different  commodities  which  are  the 
objects  of  desire  of  a  class  of  persons.  Let  the  intensity  of  the 
respective  desires  vary  in  a  scale  from  5  to  1,  that  for  A  being 
the  most  intense.  Let  the  cost  of  each  be  represented  by  a 
single  unit  of  value.     The  table  will  be  as  follows : 

A,  B,  C,  B,  E,  =  Diilerent  objects  of  desire. 

6|  4,  3,  2,  1,  rr  Relatiye  Sotensity-  of  the  diiferent  deslreB. 

Individuals  will  satisfy  their  desires  in  the  order  of  their 
intensity.  The  man  with  one  unit  of  means  available  for 
present  use  will  purchase  A,  one  with  two  units,  A  and  B,  one 
with  four,  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  In  the  case  of  each  there  will  be  a 
definite  point  where  purchases  will  cease,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  person  will  not  purchase  what  is  above  the  limit  Mo- 
mentary caprices  cause  the  relative  intensity  of  different  wants 
to  vary  and  render  the  purchase-limit  a  somewhat  fluctuating 
one ;  but,  ignoring  these  variations,  and  supposing  that  the 
intensity  of  the  desires  at  the  time  is  represented  by  the  figures 
indicated,  the  result  is  certain.  The  man  with  three  units  of 
means  will  not  purchase  D  nor  E,  though  he  has  abundant 
means  for  the  purpose.  Men  only  purchase  what  is  the  object 
of  the  most  intense  unsatisfied  desire ;  there  is  always  a  pur- 
chase-limit determined  by  the  nature  and  intensity  of  their 
wants  and  the  available  means  in  their  possession,  and  they 
are  effectual  demanders  only  for  what  comes  within  this  limit 
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If  a  quantity  of  goods  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  at 
such  a  price  that  only  a  portion  of  the  community  find  them 
within  their  purchase-limit,  a  portion  will  as  certainly  refrain 
from  the  purchase  as  if  their  entire  means  were  inadequate  for 
the  purpose;  and,  if  a  portion  remain  unsold,  and  the  necessity 
for  its  sale  exists,  its  price  must  fall  until  it  comes  within  the 
purchase-limit  of  more  persons,  or  until  an  increased  quanity 
comes  within  the  limit  in  the  case  of  those  who  previously 
purchased.  How  much  the  price  must  fall  to  accomplish  these 
results  is  an  interesting  inquiry  on  which,  it  is  believed,  our 
discussion  of  wants  will  throw  light 

The  amount  of  decline  in  price  necessary  to  secure  new  cus- 
tomers depends  on  the  nature  of  the  want  which  the  com- 
modity in  question  satisfies.  If  it  be  a  want  low  in  the  scale 
it  will  be  general  in  the  community,  and  a  smaller  fall  will  be 
necessary  than  if  the  want  be  higher  in  the  scale  and  experi- 
enced only  by  persons  of  a  certain  grade  of  culture.  The 
amount  of  decline  necessary  to  secure  increased  consumption 
by  the  same  customers  also  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  want, 
but,  here,  the  higher  wants  have  the  advantage.  We  have 
seen  that  they  are  more  expansive  and  a  small  reduction  in 
price  may  bring  a  much  greater  quantity  within  the  purchase- 
limit.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  would  have  been  desired  from 
the  first,  but  would  have  been  kept  above  the  limit  by  its  price. 
The  desire  for  wheat  is  not  expansive ;  when  a  certain  quantity 
is  possessed  no  more  is  desired  for  consumption,  and  it  must 
fall  much  in  price  before  the  same  persons  will  purchase  more 
of  it.  A  small  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  luxury  may  greatly 
increase  its  sale.  The  same  causes  which  necessitate  a  large 
decline  in  price  in  case  of  an  over-supply,  secure  a  correspond- 
ingly large  advance  in  case  of  an  under-supply.  A  short  crop 
of  wheat  advances  so  greatly  in  price  as  to  be  worth  more,  in 
the  aggregate,  than  a  large  one.  Intellectual  wants  are  highly 
expansive,  and,  in  their  lower  grades,  are  very  general  in  a 
civilized  community.  Low  prices  of  books  of  amusement, 
papers,  concert  and  lecture  tickets,  &c.,  secure,  within  certain 
limits,  a  more  than  proportionally  increased  patronage. 

The  leading  English  writers  on  Political  Economy  have  intro- 
duced a  distinction  between  so-called  "  productive  and  unpro- 
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ductive  consumption,"  the  former  being  the  consumption  of 
those  things,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  enable  a  man  to  labor,  and 
the  latter,  the  consumption  of  things  which  give  simple  gratifi- 
cation without  imparting  laboring  capacity.  This  distinction 
is  chiefly  of  interest  from  the  high  authority  on  which  it  rests, 
and  from  the  important  questions  which  it  is  sought  to  solve  by 
its  use.  The  economic  effects  of  luxury  and  of  frugality  are 
the  real  questions  at  issue  in  the  discussion  of  what  is  termed 
productive  and  unproductive  consumption.  Mr.  Mill  conveys 
the  impression  of  taking  peculiar  pleasure  in  this  distinction 
and  of  conceiving  that  light  has  been  thrown  on  important 
questions  by  its  use. 

The  employment  of  this  distinction  for  the  purpose  indicated 
is  unnecessary,  and  involves  inaccuracy  of  thought  Profuse 
expenditure  differs  from  frugal  living,  not  in  producing  less 
wealth,  but  in  destroying  more.  Consumption  is  never,  in  it- 
self, productive,  but  is  more  or  less  destructive.  Moreover,  the 
distinction  itself  will  hardly  bear  analysis,  if  the  nature  of 
man  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  would  doubtless  be  con- 
ceded by  those  who  make  use  of  this  distinction  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  rigidly  apply  it  in  actual  life.  To  draw,  in 
practice,  a  line  between  that  which,  in  consumption,  gives 
capacity  for  productive  effort,  and  that  which  does  not,  would  be 
impracticable.  Comforts,  as  well  as  necessities,  may  increase 
the  ability  to  work,  and  necessities,  as  well  as  comforts,  may 
give  gratification.  The  food  of  nearly  every  man  satisfies  wants 
higher  in  the  scale  than  that  of  simple  nourishment;  most  arti- 
cles of  food  impart  a  sensuous  gmtification  which  is  distinct 
from  their  nutritive  action.  The  clothing  of  any  one  above 
destitution  satisfies  higher  wants  than  those  of  warmth  and 
protection,  those,  namely,  of  personal  adornment  and  social 
consideration.  So  with  the  dwelling  and  the  entire  surround- 
ings. To  consume  only  productively,  one  must  eat  the  cheapest 
food  that  will  adequately  nourish,  wear  the  simplest  clothing 
that  will  completely  protect,  and  live  in  the  rudest  dwelling 
that  will  satisfactorily  shelter.  All  higher  wants,  in  short, 
must  remain  unsatisfied,  and  the  man  must  become  a  machine, 
content  with  the  fuel  that  keeps  him  in  motion.  Such  a  result 
would  demand  an  entire  change  in  the  nature  of  the  being  under 
consideration. 
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That  such  a  result  can  never  be  realized  in  fact,  is  self-evi- 
dent; that  it  should  ever  be  conceived  of  in  thought,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  how  little  trouble  even  great  writers  on  Political 
Economy  have  given  themselves  concerning  the  real  nature  of 
the  being  with  whose  actions  they  deal.  If  the  laborer  is  an 
engine,  his  motive  power  is  fuel ;  but,  if  he  is  a  man,  his  motive 
power  is  hope.  It  is  psychological  rather  than  physiological 
forces  which  keep  him  in  motion.  He  is  to  be  lured,  not  pushed, 
in  the  way  of  productive  effort  Ambition  may  have  feeble 
sway  in  individual  cases,  but,  this  side  of  the  gate  of  Dante's 
Inferno,  it  is  never  entirely  extinct. 

We  have  seen  what  wants  on  the  margin  of  actual  possession 
are  the  active  incentives  to  effort.  .Civilized  man  struggles  no 
longer  for  existence,  but  for  progressive  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
It  is  progress  that  makes  contentment  possible,  as  distinguished 
from  sullen  submission  to  unavoidable  hardship.  Progress  has 
limits,  and  many  wants  must  remain  forever  unsatisfied,  and, 
by  a  kindly  provision,  such  wants  are  generally  quiescent 
Other  wants  near  to  the  bolder  line  of  actual  possession  must 
be  active  with  a  prospect  of  satisfaction  by  effort,  if  happiness 
is  to  be  attained.  It  is  the  want  of  things  which  lie  far  above 
the  line  of  necessities  and  the  consumption  of  which  would  be 
classed  as  unproductive,  which  is  the  constant  motive  power  in 
industrial  progresa  It  is  the  so-called  **  unproductive  consump- 
tion" which  is,  if  soul-forces  be  recognized,  immediately  produc- 
tive of  wealth. 

Systems  of  Economy  are  colored  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
land  where  they  originate,  and  a  system  like  the  English  could 
scarcely  have  originated  elsewhere  than  in  a  country  where  the 
traditional  practice,  in  dealing  with  the  laboring  class,  is  by  the 
method  of  repression.  Only,  in  such  a  country  could  the  so- 
called  '*  stationary  state'*  be  held  up  as  an  attractive  picture  of 
the  laborer's  future  condition.  In  a  country  habituated  to  more 
of  progress  the  necessity  of  progress  would  be  more  clearly 
recognized.  Such  theorising  as  that  which  we  are  criticising 
may  apply  to  a  class  of  laborers  who  have  already  passed  the 
barrier  where  hope  is  left  behind ;  it  will  hardly  apply  to  the 
laboring  class  in  a  free  and  progressive  country. 
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The  ultimate  foundations  of  Political  Economy  lie  deeper 
than  the  strata  on  which  existing  systems  have  been  reared. 
The  point  of  divergence  between  the  present  science,  and  the 
trae  science  lies  farther  back  than  ordinary  inquiries  extend. 
The  Economist  of  the  future  must  begin  at  the  beginning  of  all 
knowledge  and,  with  Socrates,  pass  through  the  portal  from 
which  diverge  the  various  paths  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  over 
which  the  master  has  written  "Fvco^i  ffEavrov.^'  Self  knowl- 
edge is  the  beginning  of  every  science,  but  it  is,  likewise,  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  a  science  which  treats  of  the  activities  of 
man,  and  of  the  social  organism  of  which  men  are  members. 
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Amiclb  VL— what    constitutes    SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING  IN  COLLEGES  ? 

To  INSTRUCT  under  all  conditions  involves  substantially  the 
same  imparting'  powers  in  the  teacher  and  receptive  capacities 
in  the  scholar.  But  the  age  and  progress  of  young  men  at 
the  period  of  their  pupilage  in  the  college  separates  them  from 
the  rigid  discipline  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  entire  freedom 
allowed  in  professional  study.  Moreover,  students  are  at  this 
time  in  their  transition  stage,  and  the  education  they  receive, 
more  than  any  other,  shapes  their  destiny.  For  these  reasons 
the  instruction  and  government  suited  to  this  period  have  a 
distinct  individuality,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  consider. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  method  of  influencing  others 
is  by  enlisting  their  sympathy.  So  long  as  access  to  their  real 
nature  is  denied,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  direct  them  for  good 
or  evil;  for  there  must  be  communication  between  man  and 
man  before  they  can  unite  in  any  common  work.  Unless  this 
be  effected,  their  energies  will  be  directed  to  different  ends, 
though  they  be  compelled  to  act  together.  This  is  the  case 
preeminently  between  teacher  and  pupil;  since  the  idea  of 
education  is  that  one  person  shall  be  able  to  direct  not  merely 
the  action,  but  the  thoughts  of  another.  It  is  plain  that  this 
cannot  be  done  unless  each  comprehends  the  motives  of  the 
other,  and  there  be  that  confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of 
the  instructor  which,  will  justify  his  acceptation  as  a  safe  guide. 
While  the  feeling  of  confidence  should  be  mutual,  the  guiding 
mind  exercises  it  consciously,  and  must  put  himself  en  rapport 
with  the  nature  to  be  taught;  but  the  latter  unconsciously 
opens  to  receive  the  influence.  No  man  is  fit  by  nature  to  be 
a  professor  unless  he  loves  young  people,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
the  constant  display  of  that  brightest  flower  the  earth  has  ever 
seen,  the  bloom  of  youth.  Hence  he  must  never  grow  old  in 
heart,  or  forget  his  own  bright  days  when  the  sun  shone  glori- 
ously upon  the  world,  and  made  it  seem  full  of  beauty.  And 
with  this  memory  must  be  preserved  the  consciousness  that  he, 
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too,  in  his  day,  was  just  as  spirited,  thoughtless,  and  overflow- 
ing with  mischief,  as  the  animated  group  which  sits  before 
him.  Nor  is  this  enough.  He  must  earnestly  desire  them  to 
be  happy,  and  make  it  a  daily  study  to  render  their  youth  as 
bright  and  joyous  as  this  life  of  toil  will  allow.  Life's  high 
noon  will  come  soon  enough,  and  with  it  so  much  of  care  that 
youth  should  be  made  happy,  since  it  can  come  but  once.  The 
teacher's  object  must  always  be,  not  to  repress  nor  freeze  to 
death  these  buoyant  spirits,  but  to  direct  them  into  the  proper 
channels.  For  it  will  not  do  to  destroy  any  real  power ;  it  is 
too  precious  and  should  all  be  utilized.  If  he  can  show  a 
lively  sympathy  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils ;  that  his  object, 
even  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  repress  the  exuberance  of 
spirits,  is  not  to  abridge  any  innocent  pleasure,  but  to  seek 
their  highest  good;  and  can  supplement  this  by  culture  to 
insure  confidence  in  his  superior  wisdom  to  direct,  his  task 
henceforth  is  easy.  For  by  this  beginning  his  pupils  are  led 
to  consider  him,  first  of  all,  in  the  light  of  a  friend,  whose  con- 
stant aim  is  their  welfare;  and  when  this  understanding  is 
secured  between  them,  the  way  is  open  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing and  mould  the  moral  character. 

Without  love  for  pupils  and  intense  enjoyment  in  student 
life,  an  appetite  as  keen  in  the  looking  on  as  in  personal  expe- 
rience, there  can  be  but  little  effected  by  an  instructor,  how- 
ever intellectual  and  accomplished.  He  may  rule  by  force  of 
will,  and  his  severity  be  tolerated  because  of  respect  for  his 
talents  and  acquisitions ;  but  unless  he  communicates  with  the 
heart,  he  can  never  fully  enlist  the  intellect  in  his  service. 

There  is  no  time  in  the  history  of  young  men  when  they  so 
much  need  sympathy  as  when  they  enter  college.  This  is 
usually  their  first  distant  or  protracted  removal  from  the 
home  of  their  childhood.  Hitherto  the  youth  has  been  con- 
sidered merely  a  boy  in  the  household ;  now,  at  once,  he  is 
treated  as  a  man ;  he  is  alone  in  a  strange  place ;  with  no  new 
ties  formed  and  all  the  old  ones  broken  and  bleeding.  At 
such  a  time  words  of  sympathy  make  a  lasting  impression, 
and  inspire  the  soul  with  new  courage.  There  are  more  young 
men  broken  in  spirit,  and  thereby  precluded  from  obtaining 
the  culture  of  college,  during  the  first  month  of  their  separa- 
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tion  from  home,  than  the  four  years  which  remain.  It  may  be 
said  sneeringly,  that  it  is  only  weaklings  who  need  such  codd- 
ling ;  and  that  home-sickness  is  a  disease  which  is  unmanly. 
With  such  a  view  we  have  no  patience.  Every  young  person 
having  a  good  home  should  feel  deeply  the  separation  from  it ; 
and  if  he  does  not  there  is  something  lacking  in  his  natura 
He  may  be  stem  and  too  proud  to  give  way  to  what  he  terms 
weakness.  But  sternness  and  pride  are  not  all  the  qualities 
necessary  to  form  a  perfect  character.  Sensibilitj'^  and  gentle- 
ness can  effect  much  more  happiness,  both  for  him  who  exer- 
cises them  and  those  who  are  their  objects,  than  indifference 
and  harshness.  Besides,  the  possession  of  these  gentler  qual- 
ities is  not  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  firmness  of  purpose 
and  steadfastness  of  character.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
always  found  in  the  highest  types  of  human  nature.  '*  The 
perfect  gentleman  is  he  who  unites  the  tenderness  of  a  woman 
with  the  courage  of  a  man."  While  we  can  be  children  but 
once  in  age ;  while  we  can  never,  when  once  dissevered  from 
the  home  circle,  reenter  and  incorporate  fully  with  it ;  still  the 
more  of  childhood^s  frankness  we  retain  through  after  life,  and 
the  more  of  that  precious  savor  of  home  we  bear  with  us 
everywhere,  the  more  "  sweetness  and  light"  will  we  diffuse  in 
our  pathway.  Hence,  if  at  the  time  when  students  meet  as 
strangers,  there  can  be  a  gentle  word  said,  or  a  sympathetic 
glance  bestowed  by  the  instructor,  many  a  sad  heart  will  be 
relieved  by  the  assurance  that  all  true  friends  have  not  been 
left  behind.  If  some  are  independent  enough  not  to  need  this 
sympathy,  still  it  will  gain  access  to  their  confidence  sooner 
than  coldness  or  harshnesss.  For  all  classes  of  men  are  more 
easily  led  than  driven. 

It  seems  a  truism  to  say  that  no  man  can  govern  others  who 
cannot  control  himsell  Tet  the  lack  of  this  ability  is  the 
origin  of  more  failures  in  professional  instruction  than  all  other 
deficiencies  combined.  To  teach  requires  a  calm,  collected 
mibd,  undisturbed  by  passion,  not  disconcerted  by  opposi- 
tion, not  disquieted  by  confusion.  To  perform  the  purely 
intellectual  part  of  his  duty,  he  must  be  self-contained,  so  as 
to  rise  superior  to  all  efforts  made  to  throw  him  off  his 
balance.     But  his  work  is,  also,  to  cultivate  the  heart;  and 
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hence  he  mast  not  be  offended  in  anywise  by  the  treatment 
received  from  his  charge.  If  they  needed  neither  govemmeiit 
nor  instruction  his  occupation  would  be  gone;  and  to  the 
degree  that  the  pupil  is  captious  or  uncivil,  to  the  same  d^ree 
should  his  guide  be  able  to  oppose  an  example  of  quiet,  gentle, 
dignity.  The  faithful  discharge  of  duty  with  uniform  courtesy 
of  manner,  allowing  the  looks  to  speak  rather  than  the  lips^ 
are  a  powerful  means  of  culture.  If  there  be  any  place  where, 
more  than  all  others,  the  reliance  upon  '*  Words,  words,  words," 
is  fatal,  it  is  in  the  professor's  chair.  Yet  this  is  the  universal 
resort  with  all  men  when  they  lose  their  self-possession ;  and 
the  teacher  is  often  tempted  to  try  their  efficacy.  For,  in  every 
company  of  young  men  there  are  some  who  are  ugly  tempered 
and  uncivil  by  nature — though  these  are  the  ezceptiona 
Others  are  puffed  up  with  conceit,  and  do  not  readily  brook 
control  No  matter  how  rigid  the  spirit  of  discipline  be  in 
any  institution,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  the  profes- 
sor's rights,  and  the  proprieties  of  the  place,  may  be  encroached 
upon  with  the  purpose  to  annoy.  Two  methods  of  dealing  are 
possible,  provided  self-control  be  completa  One  is  by  force  of 
character  shown  in  severity,  and  thereby  to  crush  out  all 
opposition  by  summaty  punishment  In  this  case  fear  is  all 
that  controls.  Of  course  this  is  far  better  than  not  to  rule  at 
all.  For  if  anarchy  in  the  State  is  worse  than  any  uniform 
species  of  government,  however  tyrannical,  much  more  is  this 
so  when  the  object  of  rule  is  to  give  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion, since  this  is  wholly  dependent  on  systematic  good  order. 
Some  natures  can  govern  by  no  other  method  than  force ;  but 
for  those  who  are  not  shut  up  to  this  there  is  a  more  excellent 
way.  The  greatest  firmness  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
most  affectionate  kindness.  And  when  we  consider  that  the 
task  is  not  merely  to  enlighten  the  intellect,  but  to  make  the 
heart  better ;  and  through  this  combined  culture  to  form  the 
character  for  life  s  work,  it  is  of  far  more  consequence  that  the 
instructor  be  loved  than  feared.  Undoubtedly  a  combination 
of  the  two  is  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the  diverse  natures 
of  the  pupils  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  both  qualities.  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  a  man  effects  any  good  result  by  the 
exhibition  of  anger.    If  there  be  brute  natures  which  can  be 
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awed  into  submission  in  no  other  way,  then,  perhaps,  it  is 
allowable ;  bat  even  in  siioh  cases  the  passion  displayed  in  per* 
feet  self-control  under  strong  provocation,  is  most  efficient. 
Besides,  brute  natures  on  exhibition  have  no  place  inside  of 
college  walls  where  all  should  be  refinement  and  culture ;  and 
surely  should  not  be  manufactured  there  by  the  example  of  the 
instructor.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  man  can  secure  the  re- 
spect of  others  who  does  not  have  it  for  himself  Hence  when 
he  so  far  forgets  the  requirements  of  his  position  as  to  lose  his 
self-control  and  act  like  a  madman,  certainly,  after  reason  has 
regained  her  seat,  he  must  be  heartily  ashamed  and  mortified. 
Such  conduct  calls  for  apologies ;  but  these  from  teacher  to 
pupil  are  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  college. 

By  this  calmness,  which  is  inseparable  from  self-control,  the 
confidence  of  those  who  have  force  of  character  is  secured ; 
and  such  elements  add  greatly  to  the  strength  or  regimen  in 
any  body  of  thinking  men.  One  person  who  remains  un- 
moved amid  all  commotions  will  be  able  to  subdue  the  rest  to 
calmness.  For  every  other  temper  is  fickle,  and  what  is  con- 
stantly changing  can  itself  effect  no  permanent  result  The 
disposition  which  is  unmoved,  however,  is  ready  as  a  rallying 
point,  and  all  others  will  in  time  gravitate  to  it. 

The  mastery  of  a  subject  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  con- 
ditions of  human  knowledge,  and  also,  practically,  by  the 
location  where  the  instruction  is  given.  But  the  lowest  degree 
of  mastery  that  is  admissible,  must  be  at  least  an  amount  of 
knowledge  quite  beyond  the  attainments  which  the  most  in- 
quiring pupil  may  be  expected  to  make  while  receiving 
instruction.  Otherwise  the  teacher  is  manifestly  unequal  to 
his  position.  But  beyond  this,  much  more  is  necessary,  and  is 
expressed  best  by  the  word  growth.  For  though  the  instructor 
have  the  elements  of  his  subject  by  rote,  though  he  possess  a 
verbal  accuracy  and  critical  mastery  of  its  outlines,  embracing 
all  that  he  can  impart  within  the  time  allotted  for  pupilage, 
this  will  not  suffice.  Instruction  derived  from  no  more  intel- 
lectual capital  than  this  will  quickly  grow  lean.  The  teacher 
will  become  monotonous,  and  the  pupil  grow  wearied  through 
the  necessary  repetition.  Though  a  new  class  succeed,  some- 
how the  ideas  which  are  repeated  in  one  continual  round  will 
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lose  their  facalty  of  arresting  and  fastening  the  attention,  and 
hence  cease  to  instruct     Doubtless  the  chief  reason  is  the  con- 
dition of  that  mind  which  is  content  to  stand  still  while  all 
around  it  is  in  motion.    Tor  it  insensibly  imparts  its  own  dull- 
ness through  the  medium  of  truths  which  are  in  themselves 
momentous,  even  though  they  are  not  repeated  except  to  suc- 
cessive classes  of  hearers.     There  must  be  sympathy,   not 
merely  between  the  hearts  of  teacher  and  pupil,  but  aJso  be- 
tween their  intellectual  processes.     The  youthful  mind  is  a 
vigorous  plant     It  is  prickly  all  over  with  interrogation  pointR, 
expressed  or  implied.     It  is  eminently  progressive  and  expan- 
sive.    It  advances  with  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  by  this 
progress  alone  will  leave  behind  it  that  teacher  who  is  content 
with  his  acquirements,  though  they  be  accurate  and  extensive, 
if  they  be  not  growing.     Hence  every  successful  teacher  must 
never  cease  to  be  a  close  student  himself.     As  he  must  not  lose 
that  freshness  of  feeling  which  makes  him  take  pleasure  in  the 
buoyancy  of  youth,  so  he  must  not  be  out  of  harmony  with 
the  growth  about  him.     He  must,  in  feet,  stir  up  the  fresh  soil 
with  the  share  of  his  own  intellect ;  he  must  sow  the  seed  of 
his  own  ripe  experience ;  he  must  irrigate  by  the  sweat  of  his 
own  brow ;  he  must  pluck  up  the  rank  weeds  of  idleness  in  his 
new  field  by  careful  culture  of  his  own  fallow.     The  teacher 
must  be  a  student,  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
information  to  impart,  but  for  the  influence  on  his  own  habits 
of  thought     It  is  not  enough  to  show  the  way  clearly  by 
accurate  description ;   he  must  have  the  exhilaration  of  new 
prospects,  which  can  be  obtained'  successfully  only  when  fresh 
fields  of  inquiry  are  surveyed.     If  knowledge  be  power,  then 
his  progress  in  original  research  will  measure  his  ability  for 
efiFective  work.     First  principles  must  be  the  foundation  of  all 
investigation  ;  but  these  continually  receive  new  illustration  by 
application  to  fresh  truths,  because  they  rehabilitate  familiar 
ideas  with  new  life  and  interest     The  increased  range  of  in- 
vestigation in  any  subject  causes  the  most  trite  principles  to 
start  up  like  old  friends,  whose  faces  are  none  the  less  dear  be> 
cause  they  have  prospered  since  we  last  met  them.     Knowl- 
edge, while  it  grows,  never  becomes  old  or  dull ;  because  by 
its  accretions  it  remoulds  itself  into  new  forms.    Thus  it  eflfecta 
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the  same  pleasure  in  each  successive  effort  to  instruct,  as  it  did 
at  its  first  acquisition.  In  this  way  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
shares  with  the  pupil  in  the  sympathy  of  a  common  intellectual 
effort  To  insure  this  result,  however,  the  studies  of  the 
teacher  must  be  of  two  sorta  One  has  been  indicated  above 
in  the  constant  progress  made  by  further  investigation  in  his 
specialty.  The  other  is  by  a  fresh  revision  of  the  particular 
lesson  taught  However  elementary  the  subject  of  instruction, 
or  familiar  its  first  principles  be,  they  should  be  revised ;  not 
in  a  general  way,  but  in  precisely  the  mode  they  are  to  be 
taught  If  a  text  book  be  employed,  then  the  manual  must 
be  carefully  studied  anew,  just  as  often  as  a  new  class  of  pupils 
is  to  be  instructed.  This  might  seem  to  be  useless  in  the  case 
of  one  who  had  repeatedly  taught  the  same  subject,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  text  book.  Yet  it  is  necessary  in  conveying 
information  that  the  ideas  be  clear  and  definite,  and  that  the 
language  employed  be  precise.  This  combined  result  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  words  best  adapted 
to  convey  the  meaning.  Of  course  the  mere  leaniing  a  lesson 
by  rote  is  not  advocated,  save  where  the  task  is  the  mastery 
of  forms ;  but  the  consecution  of  ideas  must  be  maintained, 
and  they  clothed  in  phraseology  on  a  level  with  the  scholar's 
progress.  If  the  latter  depends  upon  a  text  book  this  must  be 
the  basis  of  the  teacher's  preparation,  because  he  must  be  able 
to  go  through  substantially  the  same  process  himself,  as  that 
through  which  knowledge  is  conveyed.  Besides,  he  must  be 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  text  book  by  a  fresh  perusal, 
in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  learner's 
mind,  and  require  an  explanation,  not  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  science,  but  on  the  basis  of  that  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  can  be  obtained  from  the  authors  studied. 

Though  acquisitions  exclusively  in  the  line  of  the  subject 
taught  may  insure  highly  respectable  teaching,  yet  it  will  be 
narrow  in  its  influence  upon  character.  The  mind  does  not 
expand  in  one  direction  alone,  neither  is  its  food  but  of  one 
sort  Man  is,  physiologically,  an  omniverous  animal ;  and  will 
not  attain  his  best  type  if  fed  on  one  viand,  however  excellent 
He  requires  variety,  though  there  be  one  staple  ingredient  pre- 
sent in  all  his  dishes.     Still  more  is  this  so  with  the  mind.     Its 
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range  is  limited  only  by  the  objects  of  the  external  world,  and 
the  powers  of  the  mind  within.  All  subjects  of  knowledge, 
as  Cicero^  so  well  said,  are  connected  together  by  an  indisso- 
luble tie,  and  are  to  a  degree  mutually  dependent.  Hence 
there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  illustration  they 
furnish  each  other;  and  the  more  roots  by  which  an  idea 
fastens  itself  upon  the  mind,  the  firmer  will  it  remain,  and  the 
more  surely  will  it  grow  with  rapidity.  While  the  obvious 
illustrations,  homogeneous  with  the  subject,  are  necessary  to 
its  comprehension,  they  do  not  enlarge  the  range  of  vision,  nor 
liberalize  the  mind  so  much,  as  those  that  are  drawn  from 
more  remote  sciences.  One  great  danger  of  the  young  is  that 
they  will  be  puffed  up  by  their  conceit  of  wisdom ;  and  hence 
a  most  important  point  to  be  gained  is  the  enforced  revelation 
of  their  own  ignorance.  This  cannot  be  done  so  effectually  by 
a  narrow  line  of  illustration  as  by  one  of  extreme  range.  For 
thus  will  the  mind  of  the  learner  discover  how  illimitable  is 
the  domain  of  knowledge,  and  how  confined  our  narrow  grasp. 
But  when  the  firm  foundation  of  acknowledged  ignorance  is 
laid,  it  is  safe  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ingenious  by 
showing,  that  ivhile  we  can  know  but  in  part  and  understand 
but  in  part,  we  can  know  nothing  accurately  unless  we  have 
some  conception  of  that  great  universe  of  knowledge  with 
which  our  acquisitions  are  inseparably  connected,  and  form  an 
indispensable  element  Hence  is  verified  the  Greek  proverb : 
He  who  does  not  know  everything  knows  nothing.f  Thus  every 
idea  mastered  is  treasured  up  the  more  securely  because  it  is 
connected,  by  most  interesting  relations,  with  all  that  is  know- 
able.  The  remoter  bearings  of  a  subject  in  this  way  have  a 
tendency  to  liberalize  the  mind ;  they  awaken  new  pleasure  at 
every  step ;  they  make  men  of  one  profession  or  line  of  culture 
respect  those  engaged  in  another  pursuit,  by  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  all  mastering  coordinate  parts  of  one  infinite  sys- 
tem of  truth. 

There  is  an  opposite  danger  to  be  carefully  avoided,  which 
consists  in  frittering  away  the  enei^es  through  a  desultory 

♦  Pro.  Archius,  1  fin. 

f  Attributed  to  Qoethe,  but  not  original  with  him. 
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rambling  over  too  wide  a  field.  This  is  more  to  be  dreaded  in 
the  case  of  the  pupil,  before  habits  of  consecutive  thought  and 
patient  application  are  formed,  than  by  the  teacher,  in  his 
studies.  The  scholar  must  usually  confine  his  labors  within 
comparatively  narrow  bounds  as  to  his  main  pursuits;  and 
when  he  goes  beyond  them  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  relief, 
as  journeys  of  recreation,  or  vacations  for  bodily  health.  But 
the  master  should  not  be  so  confined,  because  he  is  bound,  not 
simply  to  convey  the  particular  information  by  which  the 
learner  can  make  progress,  but  he  must  expound  and  liberalize 
his  modes  of  thought  as  a  necessary  part  of  education.  For  no 
idea  can  be  taught  perfectly,  but  in  its  relations.  Even  in  the 
most  abstract  sciences,  as  Pure  Mathematics  or  Formal  Logic, 
the  terms  can  produce  no  significant  iresults  unless  they  connote 
definite  objects.  Hence  an  exclusive  study  of  these  sciences, 
apart  from  any  practical  application,  instead  of  enlarging  the 
understanding  and  developing  its  faculties,  dwarfs  them ;  and 
renders  their  devotee  averse  to  attempt,  as  well  as  unable,  to 
grapple  with  any  questions  of  real  life,  involving,  as  all  such 
subjects  do,  complicated  relations.  Accordingly,  it  is  clear 
that  the  wider  the  field  be  from  which  illustrations  be  drawn, 
the  greater  will  be  the  culture  imparted.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  men  of  extraordinary  talents  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, and  who  are  specialists  in  their  studies,  are  almost  invari- 
ably unsuccessful  as  teachers. 

That  man  whose  thoughts  are  concentrated  upon  himself 
exclusively  is  so  disgusting  that  he  is  barely  tolerated  among 
his  fellows ;  and  this  only  because  other  men  are  not  equally 
selfish.  Such  a  person  is  manifestly  unfit  as  an  example  by 
which  the  character  of  the  young  is  to  be  moulded.  But  more 
than  this.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  incapacitates  the  mind  for 
clear  action,  because  it  is  preoccupied  with  one  idea  so  thor- 
oughly that  all  others  exert  but  a  passing  influence.  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  teacher  would  be  in  the  proper  condition  for 
efficient  work,  he  must  lose  sight  of  himself  in  the  interest  he 
professes  in  the  subject  of  instruction.  While  this  principle 
holds  good  in  evfcry  kind  of  mental  activity ;  while  the  public 
speaker,  the  actor,  or  even  the  writer,  must  sink  all  thoughts 
of  self  and  be  absorbed  in  his  subject  if  he  would  interest,  this 
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is,  if  possible,  more  necessary  in  the  class  room.  The  teacher 
is  not  here  for  his  own  sake ;  he  comes  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  consecrate  his  life  to  the  good  of  his 
scholars.  There  is  yet  another  reason.  He  is  diligently 
watched  by  multitudes  of  sharp  eyes,  which  become  danger- 
ously critical  if  they  see  any  exposed  place  for  the  shafts  of 
ridicule  to  enter.  In  this  effort,  they  will  not  fail  to  be  highly 
SQCcessful,  if  he  places  himself  so  much  on  a  par  with  them  as 
to  regard  any  thing  said  or  done  as  personal  to  himsell  Each 
man  has  his  own  weaknesses  and  idiosyncracies ;  and  these 
always  grow  by  being  humored,  and  become  more  conspicuous 
in  proportion  to  the  sensitiveness  which  their  possessor  exhibit& 
Hence  any  feeling  of  offended  dignity,  and  especially  any  com- 
plaint that  there  is  lack  of  respect,  is  fatal  to  the  successful 
work  and  personal  comfort  of  the  teacher.  The  obvious  truth 
is,  that  if  an  instructor  has  plenty  of  dignity,  it  will  take  care 
of  itself  without  his  thought ;  if  he  has  but  little,  he  bad  best 
give  his  whole  attention  to  its  preservation,  and  betake  himself 
to  some  place  where  it  is  not  likely  to  be  wounded  by  rude 
shocks.  An  attempted  insult  from  a  pupil  should  not  be 
noticed,  however  gross,  unless  it  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
interfere  with  the  professor's  work ;  and  then  is  to  be  checked 
exclusively  on  that  ground.  For  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no 
man  can  be  insulted  unless  he  choose  to  accept  the  affront  If 
he  is  in  the  line  of  duty,  the  pupil  who  is  so  abandoned  as  to 
wantonly  attempt  to  hurt  his  feelings,  is  sure  to  be  summarily 
condemned  by  the  better  spirit  of  the  class.  This  is  the 
strongest  element  of  government  in  college,  and  if  the  pro* 
fessor  can  fully  enlist  it,  he  may  well  disregard  all  unreasoning 
petulance  from  the  baser  elements.  If  an  occasion  for  insult 
be  really  given,  then,  as  the  affront  is  deserved,  it  must  needs 
be  pocketed  in  silence ;  for  vain  will  be  the  attempt  to  take 
refuge  behind  the  dignity  of  the  professional  chair. 

It  may  always  be  taken  for  granted  by  men  in  any  position, 
that  if  they  are  on  the  lookout  for  affront  and  disrespect  their 
search  will  be  rewarded  with  abundant  success.  Much  more  is 
this  the  case  where  the  same  persons  meet  from  day  to  day, 
and  he  who  should  occupy  a  conamanding  elevation  acknowl* 
edged  to  be  above  insult,  leaves  his  vantage  ground,  and  by 
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placing  himself  on  a  level  with  his  inferiors  in  age  and  posi- 
tion, offers  himself  as  a  mark  for  every  missile  which  the  fer- 
tility  of  youthful  mischief  can  contrive.  If  any  teacher  thinks 
he  can  be  a  match  for  a  lecture-room  full  of  bright  young  men, 
after  they  have,  through  his  overbearing  demeanor  or  childish 
punctiliousness  about  respect,  been  made  to  feel  that  their  first 
duty  is  to  give  him  all  the  annoyance  they  can,  he  greatly 
overrates  his  own  powers  or  undervalues  theirs.  He  may  check 
their  mirth  in  his  presence ;  he  may  tread  out  their  mischief 
for  a  time ;  yet  if  he  do  this  successfully,  it  will  be  not  by 
resenting  this  as  a  personal  matter,  but  because  it  is  subver* 
sive  of  good  order.  The  fight  will  be  long  and  bitter,  if  ever 
successful,  when  waged  against  any  personal  annoyance  as 
such.  Both  teacher  and  pupil  will  be  emphatically  in  hot 
water;  and  meanwhile  there  will  be  no  good  work  done  in 
educating  the  intellect :  while  the  hearts  of  all  involved  will 
grow  in  bitterness,  rather  than  in  that  love  which  always  ac- 
companies true  culture.  But  he  who,  with  entire  forgetfulness 
of  self,  lives  in  his  subject  and  for  his  pupils,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  them.  They  will  take  care  of  his  reputation,  if  it 
need  any  care.  While  he  will  not  any  sooner  expect  to  be 
insulted  by  them  than  a  parent  does  by  his  child,  they  will 
repay  his  faithfulness  by  a  world  of  love ;  and  their  respect 
will  crown  his  venerated  head  with  the  sweetest  laurels  that 
cultured  men  can  wear.  With  devoted  affection  do  we  look 
back  to  those  true  and  faithful  men  at  whose  feet  we  sat  and 
learned.  Some  have  finished  their  course,  full  of  peace  and 
honor ;  while  others  still  are  unconsciously  drawing  young 
hearts  to  their  own  by  bands  which  neither  the  passing  of 
years  nor  the  buffetings  of  life  can  pluck  asunder. 

Since  it  is  the  nature  of  young  people  to  relish  sport,  mis- 
chief must  be  assumed  as  an  element  of  character  to  be  consid- 
ered by  every  one  who  is  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
Greek  culture  produced  the  most  perfect  development  of  mind 
and  body  ever  gained  apart  from  the  higher  spiritual  relations; 
and  doubtless  was  preparatory  in  furnishing  the  noblest  type 
of  human  nature  for  the  Gospel  to  consecrate  to  God.  In  this 
most  perfect  tongue  of  earth,  the  name  of  a  young  person  is 
naU  the  player,  from  nalSoo  to  play  or  sport     Playfulness  is 
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the  bent  of  every  healthy,  proper  child ;  and  if  there  be  no  dis- 
position for  fun  and  frolic,  this  is  undoubted  evidence  that 
something  is  wrong  mentally  or  physically.  Hence,  if  any  per- 
son thinks  that  this  instinct  should  be  eradicated,  or  that  its 
exuberant  flow  can  be  dried  up,  he  has  no  conception  of  that 
nature  which  is  to  be  educated ;  and  therefore  has  no  business 
with  a  task  quite  beyond  his  comprehension.  For  if  he  could 
have  his  will  in  crushing  out  all  fun  and  mischief,  there  would 
be  left  only  an  emasculated  and  prematurely  aged  mannikin : 
not  a  vigorous,  sympathetic  youth,  alive  to  all  noble  thoughts, 
and  ready  for  any  worthy  task.  This  thing — no  longer  a  person 
— will  be  able,  perhaps,  to  go  over  by  rote,  and  with  mechanical 
precision  turn  out  the  tale  of  bricks  assigned.  The  hand  oi^an 
grinds  out  its  unvarying  number  of  tunes,  but  has  no  harmony 
nor  originality.  The  question  then  is,  how  to  direct  this  exu- 
berance of  life  without  destroying  its  fountain  or  checking  its 
innocent  flow  ?  It  is  a  fact  verified  by  all  experience,  that  the 
teacher  who  is  on  the  look  out  for  mischief  will  find  it  The 
pupil  is  quite  too  liberal  to  permit  him  to  return  empty  handed 
from  his  "  still  hunt"  It  is  equally  true  that  espionage  devel- 
opes  latent  powers  for  evil,  which  otherwise  would  slumber. 
Such  is  human  nature,  that  a  prohibition  stirs  up  desire  for 
transgression.  The  sight  of  forbidden  fruit  increases  the  hun- 
ger of  Tantalus,  and  causes  redoubled  efforts  to  grasp  it  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  clear  judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
determining  how  much  be  forbidden  in  advance,  and  how 
much  noticed  after  the  offence  has  been  committed.  Sharp, 
discriminating  sight  and  hearing  are  invaluable,  not  so  much 
to  see  all  that  is  done  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  weigh  exactly 
the  guilt  in  a  case  deserving  reprehension,  and  to  fasten  it  with- 
out mistake  on  the  proper  offender.  These  two  duties  are 
among  the  most  dif&cult  that  fall  to  his  lot,  and  measure  his 
skill  by  an  unerring  standard.  The  real  object  of  government 
is  to  secure  obedience  for  its  own  sake,  without  reference  to 
law.  For  duty  is  easy  if  it  be  performed  voluntarily,  and  the 
fetter  of  restraint  is  galling  only  when  it  confines  a  restive 
member.  Hence  the  multiplication  of  regulations  in  the  class 
room  is  to  be  avoided;  and  threats  of  punishment  for  anticipa- 
ted offences  should  be  resorted  to  with  extreme  caution.     Espe- 
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cially  should  threats  be  avoided  in  Jlagranie  delicto.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  threats,  but  the  enforcement  of  law.  When  any 
act  is  to  be  denounced  with  no  farther  punishment,  a  time  should 
be  selected  when  no  oflFence  is  under  consideration ;  so  that  both 
parties  may  weigh  it  apart  from  personal  feeling  as  far  as  this 
may  be  possibla  Threats  are  ruinous  to  dicipline  if  not  execu- 
ted ;  and  hence,  the  fewer  made,  the  less  danger  the  teacher  has 
of  seeing  them  a  dead  letter,  and  feeling  himself  contemptible 
in  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as  of  those  whom  he  has  vainly  tried 
to  frighten.  Offences  must  needs  come  under  all  discipline. 
But  the  majority  that  arise  among  students  are  of  that  sort  in 
which  more  harm  is  done  through  the  uneasiness  and  excitement 
occasioned  by  their  punishment,  than  by  over-looking  them  en- 
tirely. It  is  not  meant  that  they  should  be  unnoticed,  for  the 
teacher  should  see  everything ;  but  that  they  are  generally  too 
trivial  for  him  to  be  justified  in  quitting  his  more  important 
work  to  give  them  any  attention.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a 
course  as  this  invites  impunity,  and  opens  the  flood-gates  of 
disorder.  But  in  practice  no  such  result  follows.  That  the 
summary  execution  of  Draconian  laws  increases  the  number  of 
offences,  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  must  be  admitted  by  every 
thoughtful  publicist  When  capital  punishment  was  freely  in- 
flicted in  England  for  highway  robbery  and  burglary,  these 
crimes  were  far  more  frequent  and  daring  than  after  the  penalty 
was  mitigated.  The  constant  execution  of  criminals  cheapens 
the  estimate  of  life,  and  familiarizes  reckless  men  with  deeds  of 
violence.  And  the  general  tendency  of  all  punishments  is  by 
frequent  repetition  to  rob  them  of  their  power  to  intimidate. 
The  great  object  of  law  is  to  rule  so  that  offences  be  few  ;  and 
when  the  execution  of  justice  becomes  necessary  it  will  be  pre- 
ventive of  crime  by  striking  wholesome  terror.  But,  as  all  dis- 
cipline contemplates  punishment  for  disobedience,  cases  will 
arise  when  the  offence  must  not  be  passed  over.  Here  the 
punishment  must  be  prompt,  firm,  impartial;  and  not  to  be 
rescinded.  It  should  be  inflicted  with  as  little  publicity  as 
possible,  and  never  accompanied  with  explanations  or  apologies 
to  those  not  involved.  College  censures  or  penalties  should  be 
so  clearly  just  that  they  commend  themselves ;  and  then  the 
character  of  the  professor  will  be  a  gaurantee  of  their  propriety 
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when  the  reasons  are  not  known  to  the  other  stndenta  And 
the  mysterious  leaving  of  a  bad  student  is  the  most  efficient 
check  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  disorderly  ones  who  still 
remain.  Every  offence  that  deserves  a  penalty  should  be  tried 
at  once,  because  the  censure,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  misdeed,  commends  itself  more  to  the  guilty  parties,  as  well 
as  the  looker  on,  than  after  delay.  For  while  the  offence  will 
grow  less  distinct,  and  excite  less  disapprobation  as  time  passes, 
the  punishment,  however  late,  will  be  new  when  it  comes ;  and 
hence  seem  aggravated.  The  assertion  that  decisions  to  punish 
should  not  be  rescinded,  implies  that  such  determination  be 
arrived  at  with  great  caution,  and  not  at  all  without  positive 
evidence.  But  when  once  announced  they  must  be  carried  out 
without  fear  or  favor.  For  the  great  power  of  prevention  which 
resides  in  punishment,  arises  from  the  absolute  certainty  of  its 
infliction. 

While  the  instructor  must  possess  ample  knowledge  of  his 
subject  in  order  to  be  fitted  to  teach,  be  should  never  claim 
infallibility.  The  more  completely  he  is  cultured,  the  less  will 
he  be  disposed  to  arrogate  this  in  word  or  action.  He  should, 
'  therefore,  never  be  offended  if  his  opinions  are  questioned, 
provided  this  be  done  in  the  temper  of  genuine  truth  seeking. 
The  spirit  of  'free  inquiry  should  be  encouraged ;  and  while 
respect  for  his  authority  must  be  maintained,  yet  this  will  pro- 
vide for  itself  if  he  possess  such  attainments  as  deserve  respect. 
Besides,  however  dogmatic  he  be,  this  will  not  secure  respect 
for  bis  authority  on  a  disputed  point  unless  his  opinion  rests 
upon  a  true  basia  He  that  knows  but  little  can  ill  bear  to 
have  his  opinion  questioned ;  he  that  is  thoroughly  master  of 
himself  and  his  work,  can  well  afford  to  acknowledge  a  mistake. 
For  no  one  on  earth  is  infallible,  save  His  Holiness ;  and  he 
only  in  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his  sycophants.  Many 
points  in  the  best  established  sciences  are  still  open  questions ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  among  many  curious  and  vigor- 
ous  young  inquirers,  some  one  might  anticipate  the  teacher  in 
the  discovery  of  the  truth ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  a  true 
man  will  always  raise  himself  in  the  estimation  of  all  whose 
good  opinions  are  worth  having,  by  frank  and  distinct  acknowl- 
edgment     The    relations   between    teacher   and  pupil    are 
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admirably  expressed  in  the  name  by  yfloAch  those  professors 
who  formerly  lectured  in  Latin  addressed  their  scholars: 
**  Commilitones,"  Fellow-soldiers.  The  teacher  leads  the  way, 
the  pupils  help  him  fight  the  battle :  and  the  spoils  of  victory 
are  to  be  divided  between  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
pupil  is  to  be  a  Pythagorean,  and  accept  each  word  because 
avToS  i<ptj.  He  said,  free  inquiry  will  be  stifled  if  not  destroyed. 
The  great  object  of  education  being  to  make  men  fit  to  direct 
themselves  when  pupilage  ceases,  as  cease  it  soon  must ;  to  make 
them  independent  investigators,  able  to  take  up  the  work  where 
the  teacher  drops  it,  and  in  their  turn  be  pioneers  to  hold  up 
the  torch  for  their  successors ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  every  degree  of  freedom,  consistent  with  the  true  modesty 
of  knowledge,  should  be  fostered.  And  hence,  that  teacher 
who  has  magnanimity  enough  to  give  full  credit  to  his  scholars, 
when  by  independent  research  they  elucidate  a  point  which 
was  hitherto  obscure  to  himself,  takes  the  surest  method  to 
secure  their  entire  confidence ;  and  at  the  same  time  educates 
minds  which  will  prove  by  their  work  that  his  influence  has 
effected  the  most  coveted  results  of  instruction. 
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If  there  is  no  restraint  which  can  withhold  specalation  from 
nihilism  neither  is  there  any  which  can  withhold  action  from 
realism.  Nothing  can  withhold  specalation  from  nihilism, 
for  in  its  final  form,  to  which  it  inevitably  tends,  speculation  is 
the  endeavor  to  combine  the  inadequate  and  dissevered  ab- 
stracts of  haman  intelligence  into  a  representation  of  universal 
being,  and  until  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  whole  consent 
to  appear  in  the  representation,  the  abstracts  will  go  on  contra- 
dicting and  effacing  one  another  forever.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  is  the  doom  of  philosophy  ;  at  any  rate  it  has  so  far  been 
the  doom  of  all  the  philosophies.  From  the  most  circumspect 
to  the  most  pretentious  of  them,  from  the  humility  of  subject- 
tive  idealism  in  Mr.  Mill  to  the  confident  omniscience  of  abso- 
lute idealism  in  Hegel,  all  alike  are  feats  of  constructive 
speculation  which  turn  into  criticism  (for  the  most  ruinous 
criticism  is  a  ruined  theory)  and  expire  at  last  in  nihilism. 
Nor  is  there  any  restraint  which  can  withhold  action  from  real- 
ism, for  the  determination  to  act  and  the  terminus  of  the 
action  are  outside  the  actor,  and  this  outside  which  we  call  the 
universe,  while  refusing  to  be  represented,  insists  on  being 
affirmed.  It  is  unreasonable  and  overbearing  on  the  part  of 
the  universe  if  you  will,  but  it  is  «o.  Why  then  has  philosophy 
failed  to  accept  intelligently  the  role  defined  for  it  by  the  limits 
of  intelligence,  and  fulfilled  in  spite  of  itself  at  every  stage  of 
its  evolution  ?  Why  persisted  in  masking  the  disintegration  of 
its  conflicting  artifices  with  the  splendid  haze  of  ideal  recon- 
struction ?  Why  not  explicitly  avowed  itself  everywhere, 
what  it  is,  the  detection  and  exposure  of  rational  abstracts  ? 
Because  criticism  itself  is  as  much  an  action  as  any  other.  In- 
volving the  whole  apparatus  of  intelligence,  it  implies  the 
critic  and  an  object  of  criticism,  affirms  the  universe  in  the 

*  Continued  from  the  New  Engkmdtr  for  Julj,  1877. 
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very  denial  of  itself,  and  landing  philosophy  at  nihilism  un- 
loads along  with  it  all  the  surprises  of  realism.  So  what  we 
have  said  of  recent  speculation  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  all 
speculation  whatever.  Expelled  from  realism  by  one  urgency 
only  to  be  repelled  from  nihilism  by  another,  it  has  pitched  its 
vagrant  tents  upon  the  no-man's  land  between  the  two.  The 
needed  discrimination  will  come  some  day,  no  doubt,  and 
beginning  with  the  frank  divorce  of  speculation  from  action, 
of  philosophy  from  life,  will  end  in  the  fulfillment  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  weaker  of  the  two.  But  it  has  not  come  yet,  and 
pending  its  arrival  there  is  no  more  impressive  spectacle  than 
high  intelligence  perplexed  between  an  infinite  aspiration  and 
a  bounded  power ;  goaded  by  the  honorable  illusions  that  the 
world  cannot  be  used  until  it  is  comprehended,  and  that  it  can 
be  comprehended  by  anything  at  once  other  and  less  than 
itself. 

We  have  put  the  names  of  Hegel  and  Mill  together  here  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  daring  of  the  one  and  the  diffidence  of 
the  other  are  the  opposite  poles  of  philosophy,  and  the  same 
moral  in  both.  They  are  extreme  types  of  speculation  col- 
lapsing into  criticism ;  that  is,  disclosing  in  the  endeavor  to 
represent  the  universe  the  inadequacy  of  all  representation. 
It  is  the  merit  of  Hegel  to  have  entirely  understood  and 
accepted  the  conditions  of  the  task,  to  have  seen  that  a  thing 
cannot  be  represented  by  another  thing  or  in  it,  or  changes  in 
one  by  changes  in  another;  therefore,  that  no  intelligence 
detached  from  and  planted  outside  the  universe  will  ever  con- 
trive a  system  in  which  the  universe  is  expressed.  The  whole 
doctrine  of  representation,  whatever  form  it  wears  in  philosophy, 
is  proved  to  be  illusion,  not  only  by  the  absence  of  any 
criterion  to  assure  the  validity  of  a  given  representation,  but 
by  the  a  priori  certainty  that  all  representation  is  impossible. 
A  theory  of  things  is  not  to  be  had.  There  are  numerous 
collections  of  concepts  which  pass  for  theories,  but  none  of 
them  agree  together  simply  because  they  are  extraneous  to  one 
another,  and  none  agree  to  the  reality  because  they  are  extra- 
neous to  the  reality.  But  one  expression  of  the  universe  is 
possible  and  that  the  expression  into  which  the  universe  passes. 
And  my  system,  says  Hegel,  is  that  expression.    All  Being  is 
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a  Becoming.  What  men  in  their  disjointed  way  talk  of  as  the 
co-existences  and  successions  of  things  and  break  up  into 
abstracts  of  nonmenon  and  phenomenon,  force  and  motion, 
cause  and  effect,  mind  and  matter,  subject  and  object,  creator 
and  created,  are  the  graduated  phases  of  the  infinite  and  eter- 
nal Absolute,  which  however  it  fall  to  pieces  in  your  thinking 
about  it,  in  itself  knows  nothing  of  schisms  in  space  or  time. 
There  is  one  Being,  namely,  the  Absolute  Idea ;  and  three 
phases  of  the  One,  namely,  Logic  the  pure  abstract  of  the  Idea, 
passing  into  Nature  the  higher  concrete,  and  both  into  Spirit 
the  highest  concrete  of  all ;  whose  true  expression  is  the  system 
of  me,  George  Frederick  William  Hegel.  This  is  not  insolence 
or  bombast,  at  least  on  one  side  of  it — ^the  negative  side,  but, 
as  we  have  said,  a  proclamation  of  a  fact  we  take  to  be  indu- 
bitable, that  until  you  get  the  reality  into  the  expression  you 
will  never  get  any  expression ;  a  most  righteous  judgment 
therefore,  upon  any  thinker  who  sets  up  the  collected  abstracts 
of  his  own  isolated  thinking  for  the  system  of  the  great  whole ; 
as  if  the  Whole  would  reflect  its  form  in  the  looking  glass  or 
pour  its  tides  into  the  pool  of  any  limited  intelligence  outside 
it^lf.  The  absurd  comes  in,  if  at  all,  with  Hegel's  pretence 
that  he  is  inside  and  not  outside  the  processus ;  that  the  Uni- 
versal Ego  has  found  room  for  itself  in  his  Ego,  the  Absolute 
Idea  in  his  idea,  that  evolving  Being  has  involved  itself  at  last 
in  his  system  as  its  highest  concrete  and  so  its  sufficient  expres- 
sion. And  here  tl^e  great  Hegelian  Apostle  to  the  Crentiles 
turns  upon  an  unregenerate  world  with  the  heroic  authority  of 
inspiration.  You  ask  me  how  the  Idea,  which  is  one,  can  yet 
exist  in  phases  as  three,  and  how  we  know  that  the  System  is 
the  true  expression  of  the  Triune  Absolute.  But  I  must  first 
ask  you  with  what  intent  you  put  the  question.  Is  it  because 
you  deny  that  the  system  is  the  real  system  of  the  universe? 
Then  you  yourself,  apparently,  know  what  the  real  system  i& 
If  you  don't  know  you  can't  deny  that  this  is  it  If  you  do 
know — produce  it  I  Or  do  you  ask  because  you  do  not  under- 
stand and  want  us  to  explain?  Then  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
can  do  little  to  help  you.  For  the  explanation  of  the  system 
is  the  system  itself  and  so  long  as  you  are  outside  of  it  you  can 
never  understand  it    Until  evolving  Being  has  involved  itself 
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in  you  as  a  partaker  in  the  Absolute  Idea  you  will  never 
know  nor  can  we  explain.  When  that  consummation  comes 
you  will  know,  and  know  Helegianism  to  be  true.*  What 
reply  is  there  to  this  ?  We  are  outside  the  system  and  have 
none  of  our  own ;  the  universe  having  never  paid  us  the  com- 
pliment it  paid  Hegel,  we  can  neither  accept  nor  reject  Hegel- 
ianism.  We  have  but  one  reply  and  here  it  is.  You  say  with 
perfect  reason  that  the  system  is  inexplicable  to  him  who  has 
it  not,  that  in  his  outer  darkness  he  can  neither  affirm  it  nor 
deny  it  nor  receive  it.  Then  why,  O  Hegelian,  all  this  travail 
and  prodigality  of  explanation  ?  You  are  not  to  be  revealed 
— and  Sinai  and  Patmos  are  ablaze  with  the  cloudy  splendors 
of  your  apocalypse.  The  system  itself  is  the  one  expression 
of  the  universe,  beside  it  there  is  no  other — and  our  shelves 
groan  under  the  burden  of  your  expression  of  the  expression  I 
This  is  contradiction  and  the  contradiction  suicide.  That  the 
ocean  of  Infinite  Being  should  lie  hushed  in  the  trance  pf  the 
Absolute  IdeA  may  very  well  be  for  what  we  know :  but  that 
it  should. vent  itself  in  the  gush — however  pellucid — of  your 
discourse,  that  cannot  be  at  all.  We  could  not  gainsay  the 
divinity  while  the  oracle  was  dumb.  But  you  have  spoken, 
and  speaking,  are  trapped  in  the  dilemma  you  set  for  us. 
Either,  putting  it  plainly,  the  system  of  Hegel  is  in  the  twenty 
odd  octavos  of  Hegel,  or  it  is  not  If  it  is  it  is  not  the  system 
of  the  universe,  for  the  universe  can't  be  bound  in  octavo.  If 
it  is  not  then,  good  heavens,  why  the  twenty  octavos  ? 

For  Mr.  Mill  the  prodigious  abstractions  of  German  philos- 
ophy are  the  emptiest  of  phantoms,  but  Mr.  Mill  too,  in  his 
more  conciliatory  manner,  insists  on  the  H^elian  dilemma. 
His  complaint  of  the  critics  is  that  they  miss  the  mark  because 
they  do  not  understand  him,  and  that  they  do  not  understand 
because  they  do  not  '*  put  themselves  at  the  standpoint''  of  his 
theory.  Any  man  who  has  a  system  of  his  own,  or  none  at 
all,  is  ipso  jfacio  outside  Mr.  Mill's  and  can  reach  the  center  of 
it  in  no  way  short  of  adopting  it.  What  are  we  to  do  about 
it  ?  The  true  expression  of  the  universe,  says  Hegel,  is  in  my 
experience  of  it     Mr.  Mill,  without  any  of  the  affectations  of 

*  Vera.    Introduction  to  the  translation  of  the  PhJSmomenohgie  dea  Chides, 
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omDiscience,  does  yet  equally  say  that  the  trae  expression  of 
the  UDiverse  is  in  his  experience  of  it  And  each  of  a  hun- 
dred other  philosophers  says  it  is  in  his.  Quot  homines  ioi  sen- 
(entice.  There  is  one  Kosmos  but  a  thousand  cosmologies. 
Life  is  too  short  to  adopt  them  all  in  turn  ;  criticism  from  with- 
out is  invalid.  We  can  only  say  to  one  philosopher  what 
we  say  to  all.  However  true  it  may  be  that  the  univerBe  has 
expressed  itself  in  your  experience  we  cannot  at  any  rate  find 
it  in  yonr  expression  of  the  expression.  The  very  essence  and 
plenitude  of  it  for  aught  we  know  may  have  passed  into  you, 
but  it  certainly  has  not  passed  into  your  discourse,  and  you 
who  know  so  much  ought  to  have  known  perfectly  well  before- 
hand that  it  would  not  Dropping  apostrophe  and  generaliz- 
ing the  statement,  we  say  that  any  system  of  philosophy  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  in  so  far  as  it  criticizes  the  sys- 
tems which  it  sets  aside,  but  that  it  goes  down  at  once 
before  the  iu  quoqtie  argument  or  in  the  recoil  of  its  own 
guns,  because  the  discrete  conceptions  which  it  extricates  from 
concrete  experience  to  embody  in  propositions  and  compile 
into  treatises  as  a  doctrince  of  the  universe  belong  of  necessity 
to  that  very  class  of  dissevered  and  contradictory  abstracts 
which  it  deride&  So  there  is  no  withstanding  H^el  when  he 
opens  fire  on  the  Substance  of  Spinoza,  the  Occasional  Caus^ 
of  Malebranche,  the  Pre-established  Harmonies  of  Leibnitz, 
the  Ego  of  Fichte,  or  the  Non-ego  of  Schelling ;  but  in  tarn 
the  Absolute  Idea  and  its  three  phases,  Logic,  Nature,  and 
Spirit  instantly  identify  themselves,  in  the  very  pomp  of  the 
exposition,  as  members  of  the  same  family,  and  we  know 
without  waiting  for  the  event  that  some  Schopenhauer  will 
come  to  thrust  aside  the  Absolute  Idea  for  the  Absolute  Will, 
and  some  Hartmann  to  bury  both  under  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious.  In  a  word,  philosophy  is  explicit  or  virtual 
criticism  of  the  abstractions  by  which  we  represent  the  uni- 
verse to  ourselves,  and  alike  in  its  polemic  and  its  constructions 
leads  to  nihilism.  Its  reproach — and  its  interest — is,  that  in 
fulfilling  its  task  it  seeks  to  avert  its  doom ;  that  it  permits  the 
speculative  urgency  of  the  intellect  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
practical  urgencies  of  life,  and  attempts  an  impossible  n^otia- 
tion  between  the  two.    In  the  study  of  any  given  system  we 
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have  only  to  ask  at  what  particular  point  along  the  line  the 
halt  is  called,  and  what  particalar  reasons  are  given  for  stop 
ping  there  ;  why,  first,  the  criticism  good  so  far  is  not  good  to 
the  very  end :  why,  second,  the  realities  admitted  in  spite  of 
criticism  do  not  bring  in  all  the  others  along  with  them. 

Mr.  Mill,  as  we  said,  does  not  trouble  himself  with  the  ex- 
halations afloat  over  the  swamps  of  German  idealism.  For 
the  matter  of  that  he  has  the  British  lack  of  the  historic  sense, 
and  approaches  the  problem  of  the  universe  with  scant  respect 
for  any  but  the  empirical  traditions  of  philosophy.  What 
concern  him  are  those  abstractions  which  occupy  the  common 
consciousness  of  men ;  not,  unfortunately,  in  their  native  form, 
but  as  modified  to  suit  the  emergencies  of  the  Scotch  appeal  to 
"  common-sense."  Beginning  with  the  conception  of  substance, 
as  that  fundamental  reality  to  which  we  refer  the  integrity  and 
permanence  of  any  group  of  phenomena,  Mr.  Mill  concludes 
that  inexorable  laws  of  thought  require  its  suppression.  The 
same  process  applies  to  the  conception  of  force,  or  cause,  as 
that  other  reality  to  which  we  refer  the  determination  of 
changes  among  phenomena.*  The  conceptions  of  space  and 
time  as  the  realities  in  which  cocixisting  and  consecutive  phe- 
nomena are  contained  follow  those  of  substance  and  cause. 
The  bottom  having  thus  fallen  out  of  matter  and  all  its  spe- 
cific differences  as  a  separate  entity,  the  constitutive  element 
or  principle  and  the  comprehending  forms  which  gave  it  inde- 
pendent being  apart  from  other  modes  of  being,  it  is  impossible 
to  save  the  phenomena  themselvea  In  all  this  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Mr.  Mill  has  added  anything  original  to  the  critical 
procedure  already  in  use.  The  complex  conception  of  an  ob- 
jective universe,  as  men  ordinarily  entertain  it  or  as  philosophy 
deals  with  it,  is  discarded  on  the  familiar  ground  that  any  such 
universe  is  ex  vi  termini^  outside  the  consciousness  which 
affirms  it ;  therefore  (1)  that  it  cannot  be  known :  (2)  that  it 
cannot  be  conceived :  and  (8)  that  as  unknowable  and  incon- 

*  The  sophistication  of  the  common  sense  to  which  they  appeal  by  the  Scotch 
philosophers  here  reaches  its  extreme.  Causation  according  to  Hamilton  is  the 
identity  of  the  effect  with  its  causes ;  a  doctrine  which  has  since  developed  into 
the  Identical  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Lewes,  as  certain  other  doctrines  of  Hamilton 
mrrive  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Synthetical  Philosophy. 
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ceivable  it  cannot  be  affirmed  without  contradiction.  But  the 
criticism  is  sospended  on  reading  the  complex  conception 
which  every  man  has  of  a  past  experience  of  his  own.  Whj  ? 
On  the  ground  that  the  criticism  is  inapplicable  7  Not  at  all ; 
nor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impotent.  Mr.  Mill  is  perfectlj 
aware  that  the  series  of  past  sensations,  or  '^experience," 
affirmed  in  memory  are  as  much  out  of  consciousness  as  the 
objective  universe  affirmed  in  perception ;  are  indeed  so  abso- 
lutely out  of  it  that  they  are  now  out  of  being.  Wherefore, 
according  to  the  accepted  canon,  (1)  they  are  not  known  at  all ; 
they  are  inferred  from  certain  states  of  mind  which  are  known, 
and  hdieved  on  the  strength  of  the  inference,  precisely  as  sub- 
stance, cause,  and  phenomena  are  believed  upon  the  strength 
of  inferences  from  certain  other  known  states.  (2)  They  are 
not  intelligible.  Mental  states  which  are  yet  states  of  nothing, 
modes  which  are  modifications  of  nothing,  changes  not  deter- 
mined to  change,  existing  no  where  but  in  a  space  which  is 
their  own  order  of  coexistence  and  never  but  in  a  time  their 
own  order  of  succession,  flashing  into  being  out  of  nothing 
and  back  into  nothing  out  of  being ;  these  are  things  which 
may  have  been  or  may  be,  but  which  cannot  be  conceived  as 
they  are.  Finally  (8)  they  cannot  be  affirmed  without  contra- 
diction. For  to  say  that  past  states  of  mind  have  in  any  way 
authorized  the  affirmation — whether  as  an  intuition  or  an  in- 
ference— of  themselves  by  present  states  of  mind,  or  that  the 
present  states  are  in  any  way  authorized  to  affirm  the  past 
states,  is  in  either  case  to  add  a  function  which  denies  the 
characters  of  mental  states  as  already  described  A  sensation 
which  is  also  the  capability  of  being  remembered  by  what  is 
not  itself,  or  a  sensation  which  is  also  the  capacity  of  remem- 
bering what  is  not  itself,  (equally  with  a  sensation  which  is 
also  a  perception  of  what  is  not  itself)  is  not  the  sensation  of 
the  theory.  The  transcendental  antinomies  with  which  the 
Kantist  paralyzes  reason,  or  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object, 
fade  away  before  this  feud  between  successive  sensations  and 
this  disruption  of  a  single  sensation  which  purports  to  be  a 
memory  or  a  thing  remembered.  The  truth  evidently  is  that 
the  criticism  is  cumulative  from  the  beginning ;  that  the  waters 
let  loose  above  cannot  be  stopped  below,  because  their  volume 
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and  crushing  power  are  doubled  with  every  obstacle  carried 
away.  If  we  give  up  the  conceptions  of  substance  and  cause 
d  fortiori  we  cannot  maintain  the  conception  of  phenomena ; 
and  if  we  give  up  the  conception  of  an  external  reality  per- 
ceived d  hnge  fortiori  we  cannot  keep  the  conception  of  an  ex- 
ternal reality  remembered.  It  is  the  clear  and  full  recognition 
of  this  dilemma  which  makes  Mr.  Mill's  escape  from  it  instruc- 
tive. He  does  in  fact^  and  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  aban- 
don the  intuitions  of  memory  to  the  torrent  which  has  swept 
ofif  the  intuitions  of  perception  as  natural  beliefs  in  an  exterior 
reality  for  which  no  rational  justification  can  be  found.  He 
recovers  them  afterward  to  make  of  them  the  basis  and  mate- 
rial of  his  entire  theory  of  things  on  the  plea  that  between  the 
intuitions  of  memory  and  the  intuitions  of  perception  there  is 
this  capital  difference,  that  if  you  grant  the  former  the  latter 
can  be  explained,  but  that  if  you  deny  the  former  nothing  can 
be  explained  at  alL  We  are  permitted  to  believe  in  a  past  ex- 
perience as  memory  affirms  it,  not  because  the  belief  is  beyond 
criticism  but  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  any 
fact  of  consciousness :  we  are  forbidden  to  believe  in  an  objec- 
tive universe  as  perception  affirms  it,  not  because  the  belief  is 
specially  exposed  to  criticism  but  because  it  is  not  necessary 
to  an  explanation.  The  experience  remembered  and  the  uni- 
verse perceived  are  alike,  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same 
grounds,  unknowable,  inconceivable,  contradictory;  but  the 
former  is  indispensable  while  the  latter  is  superfluous.  Or, 
quoting  Mr.  Mill,  "  Our  belief  in  the  veracity  of  Memory  is 
evidently  ultimate :  no  reason  can  be  given  for  it  which  does 
not  presuppose  the  belief  and  assume  it  to  be  well  grounded," 
for  the  giving  a  reason  is  itself  an  act  of  memory.  "  I  am 
asked  to  explain  where  the  distinction  lies  between  acts  of 
memory  and  other  alleged  intuitions  which  I  do  not  admit  as 
such.  The  distinction  is,  that  as  all  the  explanations  of  mental 
phenomena  presuppose  Memory,  Memory  itself  cannot  admit 
of  being  explained.  Whenever  this  is  shown  to  be  true  of 
any  other  part  of  our  knowledge,  I  shall  admit  that  part  to  be 
intuitive."*    Everything,  then,  in  consciousness  which  admits 

*  An  Examinatioii  of  Sir  William   Hamilton's   Philosophy.     4th   edition , 
London,  p.  209. 
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of  explanation  is  an  acquisition  or  product  of  consciousness 
and  must  be  abandoned  to  criticism :  that  only  is  intuitive  and 
exempt  which  refuses  to  be  explained.  But  what  is  philos- 
ophy ?  Explanation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  What  is 
explanation  ?  Exposure  and  degradation  of  facts  of  conscious- 
ness (*'  parts  of  our  knowledge ")  which  seem  to  be  intuitions 
bat  are  not  What  is  left?  The  inexplicable  And  the 
Empirical  Philosophy  with  its  long  search  into  the  Origin  of 
Ideas,  from  Locke  to  Bain  and  Berkeley  to  Mill,  ends  with  the 
amazing  anti-climax  that  knowledge  is  the  discoveiy  of  the 
unknowable— -the  explanation  of  the  universe  a  pause  before 
the  inexplicable.  In  other  words  what  we  can  explain  we 
don't  know :  what  we  know  we  can't  explain. 

Now  it  would  be  idle  to  object  here  that  this  is  an  extra- 
ordinary use  of  the  words  intuition  and  knowledge,  for  Mr. 
Mill  claims  the  right  to  use  words  in  any  sense  he  pleases  pro- 
vided due  notice  is  served  on  everybody  concerned  and  the 
same  sense  always  adhered  to.  We  submit  to  the  inconven- 
ience since  we  must,  although  a  good  deal  might  be  said  about 
it  as  the  source  of  half  the  confusion  of  recent  speculation. 
But  Mr.  Mill,  certainly  without  intending  to  do  so,  has  intro- 
duced a  graver  distraction  by  likewise  using  the  words  in  their 
ordinary  meaning,  and  to  make  matters  worse  has  exchanged 
the  meanings  exactly  where  it  was  in  his  own  interest  to  do  so. 
An  intuition  is  that  which  (as  presupposed  in  all  the  explana- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness)  does  not  admit  of 
explanation  itself— when  Mr.  Mill  is  addressing  the  intuitionist 
But  when  addressing  the  sceptic  an  intuition  is  simply  the 
immediate  certitude  that  a  thing  is  so.  *' You  (the  sceptic)  say 
to  me,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  certitude,  that  we 
do  not  in  fact  know  anything  at  all.  To  which  I  will  not  give 
the  ordinary  reply  that  if  you  do  not  know  anything  I  do.  I 
will  simply  ask  you  whether  at  the  moment  of  feeling  you  do 
not  know  that  you  feel?  Such  assurance  or  conviction  is 
what  other  people  mean  by  knowledge.  By  whatever  name  it 
is  called,  it  is  the  test  to  which  we  bring  all  our  other  convic- 
tions. You  may  say  that  it  is  not  certain,  but  such  as  it  may 
be  it  is  our  model  of  certainty.  We  consider  all  our  other 
assurances  or  convictions  as  more  or  less  certain  according  as 
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they  approach  the  standard  of  this.*"  Our  knowledge,  then, 
that  we  have  a  feeling,  that  our  states  of  consciousness  at  any 
given  instant  are  what  they  are,  is  an  intuition ;  but  not 
because  it  is  presupposed  in  all  explanations  of  mental  phe- 
nomena and  so  does  not  admit  of  explanation  itself.  It  was 
open  to  Mr.  Mill  to  say  this  and  no  doubt  to  the  rationalist  he 
would  have  said  it  But  the  sceptic  would  have  taken  it  as 
an  unconditional  surrender  to  himself  and  upon  him,  therefore, 
an  intuition  is  urged  as  the  direct  knowledge  that  a  thing  is 
so ;  so  far  beyond  the  need  or  possibility  of  a  criterion  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  spurious  intuitions  that  it  is  itself  "  the  test  to 
which  we  bring  all  our  other  convictions,''  "  a  model  or  stand- 
ard for  measuring  the  certainty  of  all  our  other  assurances." 
We  can  only  suppose  that  if  the  task  had  been  laid  upon  Mr. 
Mill  of  saving  reason  from  the  craft  and  violence  of  scepticism 
he  would  have  gone  on  to  vindicate  our  assurance  of  the  reality 
of  past  experience  by  bringing  it  up  for  comparison  with  our 
assurance  of  the  reality  of  present  experience;  would  have 
said  to  the  sceptic,  when  you  feel  you  certainly  know  that 
your  feeling  exists ;  when  you  remember  do  you  not  certainly 
know  that  the  feeling  remembered  existed  ?  Or  if  you  don't 
know  it  with  absolute  certitude  at  any  rate  with  a  certitude 
which  comes  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  to  the 
standard  ?  Having  got  so  far  nothing  could  have  prevented 
him  from  bringing  up  our  assurance  of  an  objective  reality  for 
similar  comparison  with  the  like  result  So  for  the  sceptic 
Mr.  Mill  is  a  rationalist  armed  with  the  rational  criterion  of 
certitude,  capable  of  building  up  a  universe  after  the  true 
Cartesian  model  with  his  "you  feel,  therefore  you  are,  there- 
fore you  were,  therefore  other  things  are,"  and  so  on  to  the 
end :  while  for  the  rationalist  he  is  a  sceptic  armed  with  the 
maxim  that  all  "  ideas  "  whose  "  origin  "  is  found  are  explained, 
and  discredited  in  the  explanation.  Now  it  is  not  permitted, 
even  to  the  metaphysician,  to  blow  hot  and  cold,  to  eat  his 
cake  and  have  it  too.  The  straits  of  rationalism  do  not  justify 
the  distressed  rationalist  in  resorting  to  scepticism,  nor  do  the 
straits  of  scepticism  justify  a  resort  to  rationalism.  A  man 
must  elect  between  the  two  and  abide  by  his  election  ;  which, 

«  Examinatioii  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philoaophj,  p.  167. 
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of  course  means  that  Mr.  Mill  must  be  held  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  scepticism  which  on  the  whole  determines  the 
character  of  his  thinking.  We  shall  see  farther  on  what  is 
involved  in  the  doctrine  that  an  inexplicable  idea  is  a  good 
intuition.  Here  we  have  to  ask  whether  it  warrants  Mr.  Mill 
in  exempting  the  intuitions  of  memory  from  the  criticism 
which  has  discredited  the  intuitions  of  perception. 

L  As  all  the  explanations  of  mental  phenomena,  then,  pre- 
suppose memory,  memory  itself  cannot  admit  of  being  ex- 
plained; therefore  the  reality  of  our  past  experience  must  be 
admitted  as  memory  affirms  it.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  what  is 
obviously  implied,  that  as  all  the  explanations  of  mental  phe- 
nomena do  not  presuppose  perception,  perception  itself  admits 
of  being  explained,  and  explained,  of  course,  by  memory  which 
it  presupposes ;  therefore  the  reality  of  the  objective  universe 
as  perception  affirms  it  must  be  excluded.  The  apparent  per- 
ception has  not  originated  in  realities  without,  but  in  experience 
within.  Or,  as  experience  is  nothing  but  memory,*  perception 
is  transformed  memory. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  by  *^  presupposition  "  ? 
I  perceive  a  paper  weight  lying  upon  the  table  at  which  I 
write,  and  I  set  myself  to  explain  the  perception.  Immediately 
it  turns  out  that  I  cannot  explain  it  without  remembering  it 
Accordingly  I  seek  an  explanation  of  the  memory,  when  it 
turns  out  again  that  I  cannot  explain  the  memory  without 
remembering  the  memory ;  and  so  ad  infinitum.  This  is  all  so 
manifest  that  it  would  be  delirium  to  doubt  it  But  what  does 
it  amount  to?  Simply  this,  that  what  we  call  explanation  is  a 
specific  act  of  what  we  call  memory.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
remembering  which  is  not  explanation  but  all  explanation  is 
comparison  of  our  recollections  disclosing  their  likenesses  and 
differences,  the  law  or  order  of  their  coexistences  and  succes- 
sions :  that  is,  explanation  is  attentive,  methodical  memory, 
and  to  say  that  memory  is  presupposed  in  all  explanations  of 
mental  phenomena  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  memory  pre- 
supposes memory ;  which  is  a  truism,  or  falsism,  of  the  idlest 

*  How  could  anyone  make  Experience  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge  with- 
out postulating  the  belief  in  Memory  as  the  fundamental  fact?  What  is  Experi- 
ence but  Memoiy  ?    p.  209,  note. 
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kind.  We  are  all  trying  to  explain  the  perception  of  the 
paper  weight,  what  it  is,  where  it  came  from,  how  it  came ;  in 
other  words  we  are  seeking  the  ** origin  "  of  the  "idea."  To 
tell  us  that  memory  presupposes  memory,  explanation  explana- 
tion, is  not  to  help  the  search  even  when  the  identical  proposi- 
tion is  put  into  the  synthetical  form  by  saying  that  all 
explanation  presupposes  memory.  What  if  I  say  that  mental 
action  is  presupposed  in  all  explanations  of  material  phenom- 
ena? Is  any  light  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  material 
phenomena?  All  explanation  is  mental  action.  Nothing  can 
be  more  indubitable  or  irrelevant;  and  if  I  go  on  to  conclude 
that  mental  action  itself  admits  of  no  explanation,  and  from 
that  to  conclude  that  material  phenomena  are  explained  as 
products  of  mental  action,  nothing  can  be  more  grievous ;  it  is 
backing  up  a  petitio  prineipii  with  an  identical  proposition. 

So  far,  evidently,  Mr.  Mill's  reason  for  exempting  memory 
from  the  criticism  which  discredits  perception,  and  for  assign- 
ing memory,  or  experience,  as  the  origin  of  the  intuitions  of 
perception,  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Speaking  with 
scientific  precision,  it  is  not  true  that  memory  is  presupposed 
in  all  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  perception,  since  a 
thing  does  not  presuppose  but  is  itsell  On  the  contrary,  the 
exact  truth  is  that  the  phenomena  of  perception  are  pre- 
supposed in  every  explanation  of  memory,  and  presupposed  in 
the  only  intelligible  and  pertinent  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  as 
the  source  of  the  act  or  origin  of  the  idea.  Certainly  there 
would  have  been  no  attempt  at  explanation  if  there  had  been 
no  perception  to  explain,  and  in  explaining  no  memory,  had 
there  been  no  perception  to  remember.  Throughout  the  series 
ad  infinitum,  memory  is  either  an  empty  abstract  without  a 
reality  agreeing  to  it,  a  name  without  a  thing,  and  explanation 
purely  verbal,  or  it  is  the  specific  remembrance  of  a  concrete 
something.  The  memory,  which,  says  Mr.  Mill,  is  presupposed 
in  all  explanations  of  mental  phenomena,  is  nothing  at  all,  or 
is  the  memory  of  the  phenomena.  This  is  how  it  comes  to  be 
"  explanation."  It  could  not  explain  if  it  were  the  memory  of 
something  else;  much  more,  if  memory  in  the  abstract,  i.  e. 
memory  of  nothing. 

This  again  is  all  so  obvious  that,  as  stated,  no  one  ever  seri- 
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oosly  questioned  it  "What  has  been  questioned  is  the  fact  to 
which  we  now  ask  attention,  that  we  are  shut  up  tq  this  rela- 
tion between  perception  as  the  origin  of  all  memoiy  and  all 
memory  as  the  derivative  of  perception,  by  the  constitution  of 
consciousness  itself ;  not,  of  course,  in  our  interpretation  of  it, 
which  does  not  count,  but  in  the  empirical  interpretation. 
Inconsistencies  excepted,  the  empirical  psychology  is  embodied 
in  its  capital  maxim  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect 
which  was  not  previously  in  the  senses.  Its  raison  cT  itre  is 
exclusively  and  entirely  in  its  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
intuitional  philosophy  that  there  are  ideas,  or  if  not  ideas, 
faculties,  in  the  intellect  which  are  underived  and  original; 
and  its  demonstration  that  ideas  and  faculties  are  products  of 
sensation.  Whether  in  the  hands  of  Condillac  and  the  French 
empiricists,  or  of  Hartley  and  the  English  empiricists,  this  has 
been  the  uniform  issue  of  its  search  into  the  origin  of  ideas: 
Intellect  is  Transformed  Sensation.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  all 
intellect  (again  in  the  empirical  meaning  of  the  word),  like 
explanation,  is  memory,  for  there  is  no  intellection  which  is 
more  than  comparison  of  our  remembrances;  and  all  memory 
is  intellect  for  there  is  no  remembering  into  which  comparison 
does  not  enter.  On  the  other,  all  perception  is  sensation  and 
all  sensation  perception ;  or  if  not  all  at  any  rate  all  that  is 
distinct  enough  to  be  remembered.  Therefore  there  is  nothing 
in  memory  which  was  not  previously  in  perception.  The  two 
propositions  are  convertible,  expressing  an  identical  &ct ;  and 
when  Mr.  Mill  offers  us  perception  as  transformed  memory  we 
have  simply  to  invite  him  to  relinquish  the  historical  doctrine 
of  empiricism  which  offers  us  intellect  as  transformed  sensation. 
But  beyond  disclosing  the  real  beneath  the  apparent  histor^ 
ical  relations  of  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  this  inconsistency  does  not 
signify,  since  it  is  permitted  to  any  man  to  strike  his  flag  in 
order  to  save  his  ship.  The  significant  thing  is  that  this  vir- 
tual renunciation  of  empiricism  is  not  escape  from  its  conse- 
quences,  for  Mr.  MilFs  elaborate  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  memory  only  serves  to  bring  out  more  clearly  than  ever 
that  there  is  nothing  in  memory,  as  it  stands  and  has  always 
stood  in  the  known  experience  of  men,  which  was  not  put  into 
it  by  previous  perception.     The  laws  under  which  memory 
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has  been  organized  (the  Laws  of  the  Association  of  Ideas)  are 
these  three.  (1)  The  ideas  (memories)  of  similar  phenomena 
tend  to  present  themselves  in  consciousness  together:  (2) 
When  phenomena  have  been  experienced,  or  conceived,  simul- 
taneously in  intimate  contiguity  their  ideas  tend  to  present 
themselves  in  consciousness  together :  (8)  When  phenomena 
have  been  experienced,  or  conceived,  in  intimate  contiguity 
one  after  another  their  ideas  tend  to  present  themselves  in  con- 
sciousness together.  These  tendencies  once  ascertained  we 
instinctively  count  upon  their  persistence,  the  eflfect  of  the 
combined  memory  and  expectation  being  that  we  are  furnished 
with  an  idea  of  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation  distinct 
from  our  actual  sensations ;  which  idea  is  ultimately  differen- 
tiated into  our  ideas  of  substances  manifesting  properties  and 
causes  determining  changes,  in  space  and  tima  Our  comment 
is  that  in  thus  tracing  back  our  complex  conception  of  an 
objective  universe  to  its  origin  in  certain  subjective  phenomena 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  explanation  to  ascertain 
that  the  phenomena,  as  *' experienced  or  conceived,"  have 
definite  relations  of  resemblance,  coexistence  and  succession ; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  purified  of  all  complicity 
with  that  perceptionof  an  objective  universe  which  they  are 
to  explain.  Are  the  original  phenomena,  as  we  experience  or 
conceive  them,  which  resemble,  accompany,  and  succeed  one 
another,  already  phenomena  of  perception,  or  not?  If  they 
are  then  we  have  let  bodily  into  the  first  factors  the  whole 
essential  content  of  the  final  product ;  have  found,  not  the 
origin,  but  at  best  the  original  form  of  the  idea.  We  say  that 
this  is  what  Mr.  Mill  has  actually  done ;  we  add  that  this  is 
what  upon  his  own  showing  he  could  not  but  do.  He  has 
failed  to  produce  from  the  entire  range  of  experience  (includ- 
ing conception)  a  single  sensation  which  is  not  also  the 
impression  of  an  external  reality ;  and  he  has  verified  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  such  sensation  is  produqible.  For  in  Mr.  Mill's, 
as  in  any  other  empirical  classification,  all  sensations,  whatever 
specific  forms  they  wear,  belong  to  one  of  two  genera.  Either 
they  are  sensations  originating  in  the  bodily  organism,  or 
sensations  originating  in  surrounding  bodies;  in  Mr.  Mill's 
dialect,  sensations  originating  in  the  group  of  permanent  possi- 
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bilities  known  as  the  body,  or  in  other  remoter  groups.  In 
either  case  a  given  sensation,  however  obscure  and  confused  it 
may  be,  is  always  and  necessarily  an  impression  of  an  objective 
reality.  We  may  traverse  the  entire  range  of  human  con- 
sciousness, in  all  forms  of  its  manifestation,  normal  and  abnor- 
mal, in  all  stages  of  its  development  from  the  embryon  to  the 
man,  we  shall  never  find  a  formation  so  primitive,  a  constituent 
element  so  simple,  that  it  is  not  already  a  specific  affection  of 
our  own  body,  directly  or  indirectly  determined  by  surround- 
ing bodies.  In  defending  Locke's  demand  for  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  against  Cousin  who  says  that  we  must  take  conscious- 
ness as  it  stands,  Mr.  Mill  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
childhood  is  the  age  to  be  studied,  when  nothing  is  fixed  and 
final  but  all  things  are  in  formation.  But  the  child  which  is 
fisither  of  the  man  is  already  possessor  of  a  body  ;  so  far  as  it 
has  any  consciousness  at  all  has  a  physical  consciousness,  or  if  it 
has  only  the  unorganized  elements  of  a  future  one,  has  them 
in  the  shape  of  physical  sensations.  Neither  psychology  nor 
physiology  reveals  any  earlier  or  simpler  condition  of  things 
than  that  Probably  if  Mr.  Mill  had  lived  longer  or  later  he 
would  have  followed  Prof.  Bain  into  a-  reluctant  adoption  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  for  the  sake  of  the  wider  range  of 
animal  psychology  and  physiology.  But  the  same  barrier 
would  have  blocked  the  way  at  last,  for  biology,  which  takes 
us  back  to  organisms  so  obscure  that  no  man  can  say  whether 
they  are  plant  or  animal,  has  yet  to  find  an  element  of  con- 
sciousness so  doubtful  that  we  cannot  identify  it  as  a  bodily 
affection.  We  can't  say  whether  the  thing  is  sensation  or 
motion,  but  we  can  always  say  that  whether  one  or  the  other 
it  is  an  affection  of  matter.  Contractility,  neurilily,  or  sensi- 
bility, the  material  universe  is  given  after  a  fashion  in  the 
writings  of  the  lowest  infusoria,  and  if  the  creature  is  conscious 
that  is  what  he  is  conscious  o£ 

To  this  it  may  be  and  is  replied  that  to  talk  of  these  abo- 
riginal feelings  as  perceptions  of  an  objective  universe  or  non- 
ego  is  to  read  into  the  confused  elements  of  an  unorganized 
consciousness  the  artificial  products  of  oi^nization.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  infusorial  or  foetal  sensations  rise  at 
once  into  a  recognition  of  external  realities.    The  first  feelings 
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of  pressure,  warmth,  and  mascular  action  which  gather  in  the 
sensorium  of  the  unborn  child,  the  first  feelings  of  color,  h'ght, 
touch,  and  sound  which  are  added  to  them  after  birth,  are  all 
purely  subjective,  which  means  that  they  are  merely  them- 
selves and  not  a  knowledge  or  notion  of  something  else ;  they 
cannot  even  give  so  much  as  an  intuition  of  the  self,  much 
more  an  intuition  of  the  not-sell  These  intuitions  come  with 
the  organization  of  consciousness.  But  why  do  they  not  come 
at  once?  And  why  do  they  come  afterwards?  Because  the 
reality  is  not  already  in  position  awaiting  recognition  ?  There 
lies  the  whole  issue  between  realism  and  idealism,  and  our 
argument  is  that  Mr.  Mill  surrenders  the  case,  since  upon  his 
own  showing  the  organization  of  the  body  precedes  and  pro- 
duces the  organization  of  consciousness ;  that  is,  the  possibil- 
ities of  sensation  which  constitute  the  bodily  organism  (and 
not  the  association  of  ideas)  determine  the  subsequent  percep- 
tions. There  is  no  sensation,  ante-  or  post-natal,  of  pressure, 
warmth,  color,  sound,  pleasure,  pain,  or  any  other,  which  is  not 
already  definitely  localized  as  an  afiection  of  some  part  of  the 
bodily  organism,  and  to  say  that  the  sensation  is  subjective  is 
only  saying  that  the  child  does  not  know  yet,  what  is  the  &ct 
and  what  it  will  know  in  good  time,  that  it  has  a  body.  The 
sensation  is  from  the  start  and  as  certainly  as  it  ever  will  be, 
in  the  place  and  in  the  relations  assigned  to  it  by  the  previous 
organization  of  matter  (of  the  permanent  possibilities  of  sensa- 
tion) ;  and  will  ultimately  be  discovered  to  be  there  in  the 
development  of  consciousness,  not  as  an  illusory  product  of 
development,  but  for  the  extremely  simple  and  sufficient  reason 
that  it  is  thera  In  other  words,  the  conditions  which  ensure 
our  ultimate  perception  of  external  realities  are  anterior  and 
exterior  to  the  laws  of  memory,  or  association  of  ideas,  by 
which  the  perception  is  explained. 

But  we  cannot  stop  hera  Absurd  as  it  seems  to  the  idealist, 
startling  as  it  may  seem  to  anybody,  there  is  really  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  declare  that  the  bodily  organization  not  only  pro- 
vides the  conditions  of  ultimate  perception,  but  excludes  from 
the  very  beginning  any  sensations  which  are  not  already  per- 
ceptions themselvea  A  sensation  must  be  given  as  it  is  and 
not  as  it  is  not ;  that  is,  specifically  differentiated  from  other 
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sensations  and  definitely  localized  somewhere  in  the  body; 
that  is,  invested  with  the  recognized  characters  of  objectivity. 
So  given  it  is  nothing  other  than  a  perception  of  an  external 
reality.  Let  us  take  as  a  capital  instance  the  sensation  of 
color.  According  to  Prof.  Bain  from  whom  Mr.  Mill  borrows 
much  of  his  chapter  on  the  primary  qaalities  of  matter,*  this 
in  itself  is  exclusively  a  subjective  feeling.  Distinguishable 
only  as  differing  from  other  feelings  and  from  varieties  of  itself 
it  cannot  give  unaided  any  knowledge  of  an  external  world  or 
be  thought  of  as  belonging  to  an  object  Its  reference  to  an 
object  and  its  consequent  revelations  of  an  external  world  are 
all  products  of  a  totally  different  set  of  sensations  with  which 
it  has  been  associated,  namely,  the  muscular  sensations,  first 
of  the  eye,  and,  indirectly  through  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  apparent  perceptions  of  space  relations  originating 
in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  motion  and  locomotion  are  appro- 
priated by  the  sensibility  to  color,  which  is  the  "  distinct  im- 
pressibility ''  of  the  eye.  In  this  or  any  similar  analysis  what 
is  meant*  by  saying  that  the  sensation  of  color  is  subjective 
and  that  it  is  invested  with  objectivity  by  the  muscular  sensa- 
tions? "  Obective,''  here  evidently,  is  of  color  as  belonging  to 
the  colored  object  seen :  "  subjective  "  of  color  as  belonging  to 
the  oi^an  of  sight  .  The  colons  in  the  flower,  or  the  autumnal 
forest,  or  the  sunset  sky,  are  in  fact  not  properties  of  any  of 
these,  but  affections  of  the  eye.  But  the  eye  is  as  much  an 
object  as  the  flower  or  the  cloud,  and  were  the  needed  correc- 
tion made  by  withdrawing  the  colors  from  the  objects  where 
they  do  not  belong  and  locating  them  in  the  eye  where  they 
do,  we  should  be  no  nearer  to  a  "subjective''  feeling  than 
before.  If  the  first  sensation  of  color  received  by  the  new-bom 
child  is  felt  as  an  affection  of  the  eye  it  is  as  much  an  objective 
sensation  as  it  ever  will  be  when  organic  associations  have 
perverted  it  and  its  kind  into  the  vast  panorama  of  the  earth 
and  the  heavens.  So  in  the  last  resort  we  refer  the  sensation 
to  molecular  disturbance  of  the  brain  or  to  some  other  reaction 
of  the  nervous  centres.  This  is  an  inner  r^on  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  psychology  and  barely  within  the  reach  of  physi- 
ology, for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  color,  or  anything 
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else  for  that  matter,  was  ever  felt  as  an  affection  of  the  nervous 
centre  and  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  but  supposing 
this  to  have  been  its  primitive  form  and  that  the  subsequent 
transfer  to  the  eye  and  finally  to  the  external  object  has  been 
the  product  of  advancing  organization,  are  we  better  off  than 
before?  Any  nearer  to  the  indispensable  element  of  idealistic 
construction,  a  subjective  feeling?  We  have  got  a  feeling 
indefinitely  more  confused  and  objure,  no  doubt,  than  any  to 
be  found  within  the  range  of  present  experience,  but  still  a 
feeling  which  is  an  affection  of  matter,  already  in  the  place  and 
in  the  relations  assigned  to  it  by  the  structure  of  the  body ; 
consequently  an  objective  feeling.  And  we  say  that  this  feel- 
ing which  must  be  identified  as  the  impression,  must  equally 
be  identified  as  the  perception,  of  an  external  reality.  We 
repeat  it  with  all  the  emphasis  at  our  command :  to  have  a 
sensation,  to  feel  a  feeling,  is  to  feel  it  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  is 
not.  Granted  that  it  is  only  distinguishable  from  other  feel- 
ings and  fit)m  varieties  of  itself.  To  distinguish  is  to  perceive, 
and  to  distinguish  one  feeling  from  another  is  to  perceive  the 
individual  and  specific  differences  which  make  it  distinguish- 
able; every  one  of  which  has  already  been  invested  with  the 
characters  of  objectivity.  The  sharpest  acid  of  psychological 
analysis  is  turned  by  this  indissoluble  atom  which  refuses  to 
enter  into  higher  multiples  of  feeling  save  as  a  fully  equipped 
perception  ;  ill-defined  and  indeterminable  beyond  all  compari- 
son with  any  feelings  how  known  to  us,  but  actually  existent 
with  individuality  of  its  own,  and  actually  distinguishable  as 
it  exists ;  existing  indeed,  out  of  hypothesis,  only  so  far  as  it 
is  distinguishabla 

What  the  analysis  of  that  form  of  consciousness  known  as 
perception  has  discovered  is,  then,  not  the  origin,  but  as  we 
said  the  original  form,  of  the  form  ;  the  earliest  simple  percep- 
tion which  continuing  association  of  ideas  has  amplified  and 
differentiated  into  our  present  complex  perception  of  the  sensi- 
ble universe.  First,  it  has  reduced  the  apparent  properties  of 
bodies,  primary  or  secondary,  in  space  and  in  time,  to  func- 
tions of  the  several  senses ;  correcting  the  illusory  projection 
which  vitiates  all  intelligence,  it  identifies  the  spacious  and 
enduring  universe  as  coexistent  and  successive  affections  of  the 
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bodily  oi^ganism.  Second,  it  rearrangcB  these  varioas  affee- 
tioDS  around  some  primitive,  central  one  which  determines  the 
character  of  all  the  others.  According  to  Condillac,  who 
although  no  idealist  owed  much  to  Berkeley,  this  determining 
sensation  is  touch.  According  to  Prof.  Bain,  who  has  confis- 
cated the  whole  wealth  of  physiology  to  the  development  of 
Berkeley's  theory  of  vision,  it  is  the  sensation  of  muscular 
action,  which  when  continuous  gives  the  notion  of  time;  unim- 
peded the  notion  of  empty  space;  impeded  the  notion  of 
resistance,  space  occupied,  or  body;  continued  with  r^ular 
interruptions,  as  in  locomotion,  the  notion,  or  improved  notion, 
of  distance ;  in  all  these  ways  a  complex  notion  of  objective 
existence  which  is  handed  over  to  the  senses  of  hearing,  vision 
and  others,  whose  combined  action  produces  the  vast  and 
varied  apparition  which  we  call  the  material  universe.  In  this 
long  process  of  construction  to  which  we  owe  the  entire  fabric 
of  consciousness  as  dt  stands,  what  is  the  exact  function  of 
the  association  of  ideas?  Unknown,  says  Mr.  Mill,  or  mis- 
understood, or  wickedly  ignored  by  the  rationalists  with  their 
clumsy  Detis  est  machind  of  the  intuition,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  creative  and  providential  power  whose  activities  explain 
all  the  mysteries  of  psychology.  We  do  not  complain  of  this 
apostrophe  and  apotheosis.  Believing  in  memory  and  its  laws 
as  much  as  anybody  we  are  anxious  not  to  ignore  or  misunder- 
stand or  degrade  it ;  but  having  been  put  on  our  guard  by  the 
whole  empirical  philosophy  against  the  mischievous  '^  realiza- 
tion of  abstractions ''  we  ask  that  the  doings  of  this  omnipotent 
agent  be  exactly  determined  and  clearly  defined.  Lifting  our 
eyes  from  the  paper  as  we  write,  an  assemblage  of  vivid  sensa- 
tions of  color  rises  in  consciousness,  which  are  transformed  by 
association  of  ideas  into  a  perception  of  vast  spaces  and  mag- 
nificent perspectives.  In  the  realistic  language  of  common 
life,  the  sun  setting  behind  the  Jura  flushes  the  sky  overhead 
with  varied  splendors  reflected  below  in  purple  from  the  slopes 
of  the  Savoy  Alps  and  in  crimson  from  the  level  of  Lake 
Geneva.  The  apparent  space  relations  do  not  belong  to  the 
sensations  of  color  but  are  put  into  them  by  the  association  of 
ideaa  How  comes  association  to  be  able  to  do  that?  Has  it 
created  the  perception  which  it  bestows  ?    No ;  it  has  borrowed 
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it  from  the  sensations  of  muscular  action.  These  again,  we 
will  suppose,  have  received  the  perception  from  an  earlier 
association,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  some  positiyely  first  sen- 
sation which  owes  nothing  to  association.  But  go  where  we 
will  we  find  that  association  creates  nothing,  produces  nothing, 
originates  nothing ;  it  is  not  the  author,  not  even  the  architect, 
but  so  to  say  the  hodman  and  bricklayer,  of  the  edifice  it 
erects ;  a  kind  of  common  carrier  which  hands  over  to  one  set 
of  sensations  what  it  got  from  another.  Whatever  there  may 
be  in  any  perception  which  is  received  from  previous  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  there  is  no  idea  which  is  not  the  image  of  some 
previous  perception  and  no  association  of  ideas  not  determined 
by  some  previous  association  of  perceptions. 

2.  To  this  vicious  circle  we  are  shut  up  by  the  constitution 
of  consciousness  itself  To  break  the  circle  we  must  escape 
from  and  go  back  of  consciousness,  not  only  as  it  stands  to-day 
with  its  organized  rhythm,  its  systole  and  diastole  of  percep- 
tion— memory,  memory — ^perception,  but  as  it  stands  in  the 
earliest  beginnings  revealed  to  us  whether  by  psychology  or 
physiology.  What  is  required  by  the  theory  is  the  interior 
origin  of  our  perceptions  of  exterior  realities;  to  find  the 
origin  in  sensations  which  are  already  perceptions  or  are  sure 
to  become  such  without  any  help  from  association  of  ideas,  is 
to  restore  the  vicious  circle.  Sensations^  that  is,  particular  affec- 
tions of  specific  sense-organs  already  difTerentiated  and  local- 
ised, no  matter  how  obscurely,  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 
The  indispensable  postulate  is  a  set  of  feelings  which  have  not 
yet  become  sensations,  out  of  and  earlier  than  the  bodily 
organism  but  ready  for  embodiment.  These  and  these  alone 
are  *' subjective  feelings"  in  the  only  admissible  meaning  of 
the  phrase.*  What  we  have  to  remark  here  is,  that  this  postu- 
late, indispensable  to  the  idealistic  theory,  is  impossible  upon 
any,  and  good  for  nothing  in  alL 

In  the  first  place,  where  and  when  are  these  bodiless  feelings 
to  be  looked  for?  What  is  their  era  and  their  habitat?  their 
relations  to  other  modes  of  being  in  space  and  in  time,  upon 
any  construction,  real  or  ideal,  of  space,  time,  and  being?  It 
will  not  do  to  leave  them  afloat  in  the  inane  like  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  or  the  souls  of  the  unborn ;  a  pou  sto  or  locus  standi 
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must  be  found  for  them  somehow,  room  among  coexisting 
phenomena,  a  date  among  consecutive  phenomena;  for  they 
belong  potentially  to  the  bodily  organism  that  is  to  be.  Now 
thanks  to  the  empirical  philosophy,  which  has  recently  given 
a  startling  range  to  the  search  after  the  origin  of  things,  we 
have  the  whole  parentage  and  history  of  the  body  from  the 
first  bioplasm  to  Man  and  from  the  first  man  to  the  Mother ; 
a  pedigree  whicli  must  be  broken  somewhere  to  let  in  these 
subjective  elements  of  future  organization.  But  the  empirical 
philosophy  with  its  inexorable  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of 
force  maintains  the  continuity  of  the  pedigree.  It  admits 
readily  enough  the  appearance  of  feelings  at  some  undeter- 
mined epoch  in  the  process,  but  admits  them  only  as  new 
transformations  of  force  determined  by  higher  organization  of 
matter ;  that  is,  as  sensations  which  are  already  impressions  of 
an  external  reality  and  sure  to  become  perceptions  when  their 
character  is  found  out.  Feelings  of  any  kind  other  than  this, 
in  particular  the  subjective  feelings  required  by  the  theory,  are 
peremptorily  excluded  from  the  series  where  only  they  can  be 
of  any  avail. 

In  the  second  place,  what  are  these  feelings  in  themselves? 
Supposing  their  relations  to  have  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, a  place  found  for  them  in  the  successive  stages  of 
organic  evolution,  in  what  character  do  they  enter  the  series? 
We  know  what  they  are  not,  namely,  not  yet  physical  sensa- 
tions ;  but  we  do  not  yet  know  what  they  are.  What  is  a 
feeling  which  is  not  a  feeling  of  muscular  action  ;  or  touch ; 
or  heat;  or  light;  or  color;  or  savor;  or  odor;  or  sound;  or 
motion;  or  hunger;  or  thirst;  or  pleasure;  or  pain;  or  any 
other  of  which  we  are  or  can  be  conscious?  We  must  refuse 
it  seriatim  every  quality  which  distinguishes  the  sensations 
within  experience  from  one  another;  we  must  find  for  it  some 
distinctive  quality  of  its  own  as  an  actually  existing  feeling. 
The  conclusion  is  plain  enough.  A  purely  subjective  feeling 
is  a  pure  abstraction ;  required  by  the  theory  as  an  element  of 
construction ;  forbidden  to  the  theory  by  the  characteristic 
vices  of  such  abstractions ;  and  useless  to  the  theory  were  it 
not  forbidden.  An  empty  generalization  from  the  sensations 
we  are  conscious  of,  its  existence  apart  from  them  cannot  be 
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known,  or  conceived,  or  affirmed  without  contradiction ;  and 
cannot  contain  the  nee'dful  elements  or  find  the  needful  condi- 
tions of  any  particular  concrete  feeling.  The  universe  with  all 
its  transformations  of  force  does  not  provide  an  energy  equal 
to  the  conversion  of  this  subjective  feeling  x  into  a  sensation 
of  light  or  heat  or  any  other  known  to  us. 

There  is  thus  no  possible  escape  from  the  fatal  circle  which 
elates  round  us.  We  must  accept  as  absolutely  the  earliest 
and  simplest  materials  of  organization  a  set  of  complex  sensa- 
tions whose  dififerentiation  and  distribution  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  anterior  organization  of  the  body ;  needing  no 
association  of  ideas  but  the  bare  disclosure  of  themselves  as 
they  already  are,  in  the  relations  they  already  hold,  to  become 
the  perception  of  external  realities. 

3.  Finally,  if  every  thing  which  has  been  contested  here  be 
made  over  to  the  idealist,  Association  remains  unequal  to  the 
task  which  is  laid  upon  it ;  it  cannot  bring  up  out  of  past 
experience,  near  or  remote,  any  idea  or  set  of  ideas  powerful 
enough  to  pervert  a  new  sensation  into  the  perception  we  have 
at  any  waking  moment  of  the  world  about  us.  A  perception, 
of  whatever  feeble  sort,  is  and  must  forever  be  something 
other  and  more  than  a  memory  or  idea  suggested  by  a  sensa- 
tion ;  or  a  sensation  perverted  by  a  memory  or  idea. 

Let  US  suppose,  to  the  contrary  of  all  that  has  been  said 
hitherto,  that  those  primitive  sensations  which  must  be  accepted 
as  the  materials  of  future  organization  are  the  subjective  feel- 
ings required  by  the  theory,  each  distinguishable  only  as 
differing  from  other  feelings  and  from  varieties  of  itself ;  that 
they  fall  into  classes  according  as  they  resemble  one  another, 
and  into  groups  according  as  they  recur  together  or  recur  one 
after  another ;  lastly  that  these  relations  persist  until  the  ideas 
of  the  classed  and  grouped  feelings  tend  to  present  themselves 
in  consciousness  together,  and  so  ultimately  suggest  a  perma- 
nent possibility  of  sensation  apart  from  all  actual  sensations : 
then,  what  notion  of  externality  or  objectivity,  if  any  at  all, 
can  in  any  case  attach  itself  to  this  permanent  possibility? 
Evidently,  as  it  seems  to  us,  only  this,*  that  these  tendencies  of 
ideas  are  tendencies  over  which  we  have  no  control,  that  the 
resemblances  of  feelings  belonging  to  the  same  class  and  the 
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co-herencies  of  simultaneous  or  successive  feelings  belonging 
to  the  same  group,  have  been  determ'lned  before  they  enter 
consciousness  and  are  probably  maintained  after  they  leave  it; 
in  short  that  there  is  some  influence  or  agency  at  work  upon 
us  from  without  other  than  our  own  at  work  within.  A  par- 
ticular  sensation  of  figure,  say  of  a  surface  two  inches  square, 
rises  in  consciousness  and  instantly  the  ideas  of  particular 
sensations  of  hardness,  heaviness,  resonance,  and  others  which 
have  repeatedly  been  grouped  with  it  heretofore,  present  them- 
selves. Concede  the  action  of  the  laws  of  association  in  all 
departments  of  consciousness  for  any  length  of  time  whatever, 
and  the  consequent  development  of  a  perfect  interior  intelli- 
gence, still  what  possible  character  of  objectivity  can  invest  the 
so-called  paper  weight  other  than  this,  that  the  origin  of  the 
sensations  and  the  persistence  of  the  relations  between  them 
are  not  due  to  me,  are  therefore  probably  due  to  something 
that  is  not  me?  So  of  the  possibility  suggested  by  any  other 
group ;  so  of  that  permanent  possibility  in  general  which  we 
have  Jeamed  to  call  Matter.  How  the  composition  and  recom- 
position  of  subjective  feelings,  carried  on  in  any  way,  kept  up 
for  any  length  of  time,  could  induce  or  compel  a  reference  to 
the  outside  other  than  this  doubtful  inference  and  obscure  con- 
jecture, we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  couceiva  Accordingly  on 
turning  to  Mr.  Mill  we  find  that  this  is  exactly  the  conception 
of  the  material  universe  whose  origin  he  undertakes  to  find, 
and  exactly  the  conception  which  he  turns  out  as  a  product  of 
association.  That  is  he  has  discharged  from  the  phenomena  in 
question  all  the  specific  differences  which  call  for  explanation, 
has  minimized  the  concrete  perception  into  an  abstract  concep- 
tion and  ground  out  the  conception,  along  with  a  good  deal  of 
similar  meal,  from  the  hopper  of  association.  If  my  perception 
of  the  world  outside  is  itself  an  idea  then  no  doubt  association 
with  other  ideas  may  very  well  have  suggested  the  reference  to 
the  hypothetical  outside. 

''  The  conception  to  be  accounted  for,  says  Mr.  Mill,  is  this ; 
that  there  is  concerned  in  our  perceptions  something  which  ex- 
ists when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it;  which  existed  before  we  had 
ever  thought  of  it,  and  would  exist  were  we  annihilated ;  and 
farther  that  there  exist  things  which  we  have  never  perceived 
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at  all  and  which  have  never  been  perceived  by  man.  This  idsa 
of  something  which  is  distinguished  from  our  fleeting  impres- 
sions by  what  in  E^antian  language,  is  called  Perdurability ; 
something  which  is  fixed  and  the  same  while  our  impressions 
vary ;  something  which  exists  whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or 
not  .  .  .  coqstitutes  altogether  our  idea  of  external  substance. 

Whoever  can  assign  an  origin  to  this  complex  conception  has 
accounted  for  what  we  mean  by  the  belief  in  matter.  Now  all 
this,  according  to  the  Psychological  Theory,  is  but  the  form 
impressed  upon  the  conception  or  notion,  obtained  by  experi- 
ence, of  Contingent  Sensations ;  by  which  are  meant,  sensations 
that  are  not  in  our  present  consciousness,  and  individually 
never  were  in  our  consciousness  at  all,  but  which  in  virtue  of 
the  laws  to  which  we  have  learned  by  experience  that  our  sen- 
sations are  subject,  we  know  that  we  should  have  felt  under 
given  supposable  circumstances,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances might  still  feeL"* 

We  have  put  the  italics  into  this  passage  for  the  sake  of 
emphasizing  the  obvious  fact  that  this  is  not  a  description  of 
our  perception  of  the  external  world,  but  of  our  conception  of 
it,  and  our  conception  refined  into  a  pure-  abstraction ;  not  so 
much  as  the  idea  or  notion  of  the  world  which  the  practical 
man  has  when  he  sits  down  to  think  about  it,  but  that  quintes- 
sential extract  of  the  idea  distilled  by  the  metaphysician  in 
the  depths  of  his  cave.  As  he  has  concocted  the  artifice  him- 
self, naturally  enough  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  explaining  it. 
The  objection  is  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  thing  which  we  want 
explained.  We  were  promised  the  subjective  origin  of  our 
perceptions;  we  are  asked  to  accept  the  subjective  origin  of  an 
idea  which  is  not  even  our  own  but  invented  for  us  by  the 
person  who  undertakes  to  explain.  The  passage  is  of  import 
far  beyond  the  purposes  of  our  small  polemic  for  it  discloses 
with  a  naiveti  quite  peculiar  to  the  metaphysician  that  ignoratio 
elenchi  which  is  the  pervading  vice  because,  as  we  have  often 
said,  it  is  the  inevitable  misfortune  of  all  phUosophy.  Mr. 
Mill  finds  himself  incessantly  surprised  by  revelations  of  an 
outer  world  which  with  all  their  seemang  candor  and  positive- 
ness  are  full  of  the  most  suspicious  announcements.    To  clear 

*  Exam,  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  PhU.,  p.  227. 
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up  the  equivocal  character  of  the  rerelation  he  determines 
upon  the  discovery  of  its  origin ;  if  not  in  the  realities  without 
whence  it  seems*  to  shine,  then  as  the  illusory  splendor  emitted 
by  consciousness  within.  Preferring  the  ^'  psychological  meUi- 
od"  of  inquiry  to  the 'introspective  "  and  other  methods  in 
use  among  philosophers  he  begins  by  completely  shutting  out 
of  his  mind  (and  consequently  out  of  his  explanation)  the 
entire  apocalypse  as  it  stands.  To  explain  the  world  he  retires 
into  the  cave.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Mill's  method  that  he 
does  this,  or  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  the  common  infirmity  of  philos- 
ophers. For  this  seeming  outer  world  is  of  that  overbearing 
kind  that  the  impressions  it  makes  drive  out  the  other  occu- 
pants of  consciousness  b0fore  them  like  chafif  before  the  wind, 
and  so  capricious  that  the  impressions  will  not  stop  long 
enough  to  be  laid  hold  of  and  reasoned  about,  but  rush  in  and 
out  again  like  the  gusts  after  the  chaff.  The  overpowering 
and  evasive  perception  excludes  the  possibility  of  collected 
thinking,  and  all  the  hapless  thinker  can  do  is  to  take  as  its 
equivalent  or  representative  the  "  faint  copy  "  which  it  leaves 
behind.  So  Mr.  Mill,  like  any  thinker,  not  because  he  would 
but  because  he  must,  substitutes  for  the  present  perceptions  he 
might  have,  a  comprehensive  memory,  or  complex  idea,  or  laige 
abstract  generalization,  of  all  the  perceptions  he  ever  had,  and 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  '^ origin  of  the  idea"  is 
identical  with  the  origin  of  the  perceptions.  It  is,  we  repeat, 
the  assumption  of  all  philosophizing.  In  its  most  humble  or 
its  most  magnificent  forms,  with  Plato  and  Hegel  as  with  Mr. 
Mill,  Philosophy  is  only  methodical  memory,  the  exclusion  of 
the  universe  and  our  perceptions  of  it,  the  laborious  redistribu* 
tion  of  empty  eidola  within  the  Cava  It  may  be  the  unim- 
aginable Processus  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  throughout  eternity, 
or  the  humble  ABSociation  of  Ideas  in  a  single  consciousness ; 
it  is  in  any  case  ideal  and  therefore  illusory.  Until  Philosophy 
can  learn  the  art  of  thinking  out  of  doors,  oaa  put  the  percep- 
tion into  the  idea  and  both  into  the  expression  (until  it  can 
get  the  realiti/  into  the  expression),  it  will  be  what  it  has 
always  been,  the  leaving  out  of  the  count  the  thing  to  be 
accounted  for. 
I  darken  my  windows  and  close  my  eyes ;  as  well  as  one 
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can  I  shut  to  every  sense  and  suspend  all  sensation.  By  finer 
artifices  I  calm  the  interior  turbulence  which  survives  the 
excluded  uproar  of  the  world  outside  until  its  last  reverbera- 
tions die  away,  and  pause,  attentive,  while  consciousness  fills 
with  the  dim  scenery  and  voiceless  hosts  of  memory.  Even 
so  the  spaces  are  too  vast  and  populous^  the  bustle  and  glare 
too  disquieting  for  the  delicate  functions  of  pure  reason.  So  I 
turn  down  the  lights  yet  lower  and  pause  again  until  the 
jarring  jvorld  of  memory  has  retired  after  the  ruder  world  of 
sensation,  leaving  behind  it  the  bare  relations  of  its  innumer- 
able phenomena,  the  pure  abstracts  of  its  most  general  forma 
This,  at  last,  is  the  hush  and  the  twilight  of  the  cave.  These 
are  the  purged  and  rarified  Eidola  which  have  risen  into  the 
transcendental  creations,  or  collapsed  in  the  transcendental  ca- 
tastrophes of  all  philosophy.  I  can  build  what  world  I  will  by 
letting  in  the  intellectual  raptures  of  the  Greek  or  the  brooding 
reverie  of  the  German ;  and  work  what  havoc  I  will  with  the 
"esprit"  of  the  Gaul  or  the  "common  sense"  of  the  Briton.  If 
I  am  an  inventive  person  I  can  build  a  world  and  wreck  a  world 
of  my  own.  But  I  throw  open  the  windows  again  to  that  other 
world  outside  which  surrounds,  or  which  seems  to  surround,  the 
life  of  every  man,  and  as  the  pageantry  within  breaks  up  and 
disperses  before  the  in<rush  of  sensation,  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  all  the  realities  to  be  explained  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  explanation.  The  faint  chiaroscuro  of  remembered  sensa- 
tion, whether  dimmed  by  the  haze  or  accented  by  the  intensities 
of  abstract  thought,  is  one  thing :  the  immense  perspectives 
which  conveiige  upon  the  open  senses  are  another,  and  Philos- 
ophy cannot  account  for  them  simply  because  it  cannot  contain 
them.  I 

Our  conclusion  is,  not  at  all  that  the  apparent  intuitions  of 
perception  are  trustworthy  btt,  that  their  origin  has  not  been 
found.  We  make  them  all  over  to  the  idealist  as  thoroughly 
discredited  by  his  criticism;  only,  we  ask  him  to  take  the 
intuitions  of  memory  along  with  them.  The  distinction  set 
up  between  the  two  and  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
latter  will  not  stand.  Criticism  must  take  its  course  unim- 
peded to  the  end.  Having  turned  substance  and  cause,  space 
and  time  out  of  phenomena,  and  phenomena  out  of  perception, 
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we  have  no  choice  left  but  to  turn  experience  oat  of  memory. 
Bealism  has  merged  in  Phenomenalism,  Phenomenalism  in 
Idealism.  The  last  step  cannot  be  avoided  if  the  others  can- 
not Idealism  must  merge  in  Nihilism  and  Philosophy  must 
expire.     Finis  coronal  opua. 

IL  So,  beyond  disclosing  at  some  new  point  and  in  another 
light  the  strength  and  the  direction  of  the  hidden  forces  which 
urge  it  forward,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  where 
philosophy  pauses  in  its  movement  toward  Nihilism.  «It  may 
be  with  Mr.  Spencer  at  Transfigured  Realism ;  with  Mr.  Lewes 
at  Reasoned  Realism ;  with  Mr.  Mill  at  Idealism ;  or  anywhere 
with  anybody.  In  any  case  the  halt  is  a  needless  dismay  at 
the  inevitable  catastrophe  (as  if  the  world  would  not  go  on 
were  philosophy  to  take  the  final  plunge — ^a  dreadful  realiza- 
tion of  a  harmless  abstraction)  and  an  attempt  of  the  appalled 
philosopher  to  withstand  the  speculative  urgency  of  the 
intellect  at  any  cost  of  intellectual  consistency.  What  we 
have  now  to  observe  is  that  to  escape  in  this  way  is  to  be  taken 
captive  by  the  practical  urgencies  of  life,  whose  inevitable 
ending  is  Realism ;  in  other  words  that  the  realities  exempted 
from  criticism,  on  whatever  pretext,  bring  in  all  the  others 
along  with  them. 

''For  myself,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  enumerating  at  the  end' of 
much  controversy  the  data  of  his  philosophy,  ''I  admit  other 
sources  of  knowledge  than  sensation  and  the  memory  of  sensa- 
tion, though  not  than  consciousness  and  the  memory  of  con- 
sciousness. I  have  distinctly  declared  that  the  elementary 
relations  of  our  sensations  to  one  another,  viz :  their  resem- 
blances, and  their  successions  and  coexistences,  are  subjects  of 
direct  apprehension."*  A  continuous  consciousness,  in  Mr. 
Mill's  meaning  of  the  word,  is  therefore  exempted  from  criti- 
cism on  the  grounds  that  we  have  a  memory  of  the  related 
sensations  which  constituted  past  consciousness  and  a  direct 
apprehension  of  the  related  sensations  which  constitute  present 
consciousnes&  Are  these  two  one  and  the  same  ground? 
We  know  what  Mr.  Mill  means  by  admitting  memory  as  a 
source  of  knowledge ;  he  means  that  memory  being  presup- 
posed in  all  explanations  of  mental  phenomena  does  not  admit 
of  being  explained  itseli     It  is  an  ultimate  fact  and  as  such 

*  Ex.  Sir  WnL  Hamaton's  PhU.,  p.  209,  note. 
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entitled  to  rank  as  a  trustworthy  intuition.  But  direct  appre- 
hension in  the  obvious  and  only  intelligible  meaning  of  the 
words  is  no  intuition  of  that  kind ;  it  is  one  of  the  rational 
kind  which  we  have  seen  Mr.  Mill  resorting  to  when  pressed 
by  the  skeptic.  However,  the  phenomena  of  present  conscious- 
ness which  he  distinctly  declares  to  be  the  subjects  of  direct 
apprehension  he  in  almost  the  same  breath  declares  to  be  the 
subjects  of  an  intuition  of  his  kind,  like  that  of  memory.  The 
editor  o/  the  Dublin  Review,  a  metaphysician  of  considerable 
humor,  once  called  Mr.  Mill's  attention  to  the  paradox  of  say- 
ing that  there  is  just  one  good  intuition  and  no  more..  It  is 
conceivable  that  there  should  be  a  good  many  or  none  at  all, 
but  nothing  could  be  odder  than  that  we  should  happen  to 
have  exactly  one.  But  why,  says  Mr.  MiJl,  is  it  more  improb- 
able that  there  should  be  one  besides  present  consciousness,  mak- 
ing two  in  all,  than  three  or  four  or  any  other  number?  It  is 
a  mere  question  of  evidence.  So  it  is.  Twenty  intuitions  are 
no  doubt  as  queer  as  two.  What  cannot  be  permitted  is  that 
one  of  the  two  should  have  two  contradictory  characters  to 
suit  Mr.  Miirs  successive  emergencies.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  the  original  elements  of  an  entire  system  of  philosophy; 
it  will  not  do  to  have  any  ambiguity  in  the  intuitions  which 
ascertain  them.  The  intuition  of  present  consciousness  cannot 
be  direct  apprehension  (the  immediate  certitude  that  things  are 
so)  unless  the  intuition  of  past  consciousness  ia  If  the  latter 
holds  its  title  and  rank  by  virtue  of  being  an  inexplicalJle, 
ultimate  fact  so  must  the  former.  We  do  not  dwell  upon  this 
for  the  sake  of  excluding  Mr.  Mill  from  any  source  of  knowl- 
edge (for  the  more  he  admits  to  begin  with  the  less  we  shall 
have  to  ask  him  to  admit  afterward)  but  to  show  the  distress 
he  is  in  to  get  any  source  of  knowledge  at  all.''^ 

*  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Mill  in  his  search  for  the  origin  of  ideas  left  the  founda- 
tions of  his  entire  thinking  unsettled  by  complete  uncertainty  as  to  what  knowl- 
edge, the  act  of  knowing,  is.  Sometimes  it  figures  as  the  bare  consciousDess  of 
sensations  identical  with  the  sensations  themselves;  sometimes  as  the  direct 
apprehension  of  simultaneous  sensations  or  the  indirect  apprehension  of  sncces- 
siye  sensations  by  one  another ;  sometimes  as  the  unaroidable  acknowledgment 
of  real  existence  which  we  are  not  conscioiis  of  or  do  not  apprehend  at  all :  aQ 
these  cognitions,  or  knowings,  being  divided  into  parts  of  knowledge  which  are 
not  intuitive  (and  therefore  not  knowledge  at  all,)  and  parts  which  are  good  intui- 
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Tbe  source  is  consciousness  and  the  memory  of  conscious- 
ness as  distinguished  from  sensation  and  the  memory  of  sensa- 
tion. This  distinction  is  without  a  difference.  A  sensation  is 
an  affection  of  some  sense-organ  (arises  in  a  particular  group  of 
permanent  possibilities  of  sensation)  and  as  such  necesBarily 
carries  with  it  into  our  apprehension  and  memory  all  those 
relations  to  other  sensations  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  in 
advance  by  the  organization  of  the  body.  A  sensation  of  color 
has  its  quality  already  determined  as  similar  to  others  of  the 
same  class,  and  its  position  already  determined  in  groups  of 
coexistent  and  consecutive  sensations  of  other  classes.  The 
memory  of  sensations  is  thus  the  memory  of  past  conscious- 
ness; the  direct  apprehension  of  them  the  apprehension  of 
present  consciousness.  To  avoid  tautology  Mr.  Mill  should 
have  said  that  he  admits  other  sources  of  knowledge  than  the 
apprehension  and  memory  of  subjective  feelings.  Unfortunately, 
these  having  no  relations  of  resemblance,  coexistence  and  suc- 
cession which  can  be  apprehended  or  remembered,  are  not 
sources  of  knowledge ;  so  that  what  Mr.  Mill  "  admits  "  is  in 
fact  what  he  could  not  get  aloug  without  That  is  what  we 
admit  too — what  we  cannot  do  without  The  most  exacting 
rationalist  does  not  ask  for  more  than  consciousness  and  the 
memory  of  consciousness.  Realities  of  which  he  has  had  no 
"experience,"  as  he  understands  the  word,  are  no  concern  of 
his.  It  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  fog  which  has  invaded 
all  speculation  that  the  dynastic  titles  of  the  two  contending 
powers  define  nothing  at  all  of  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
them.  The  empiric  is  rational  in  his '  meaning  of  reason,  the 
rationalist  empirical  in  his  meaning  of  experience.  The  ques- 
tion is  always  a  question  of  the  meaning  of  worda  In  admit- 
ting consciousness  and  the  memory  of  consciousness  what  is 
the  extent  of  the  admission  7 

1.  One  of  the  two  portions  into  which  consciousness  is  divis- 
ible, by  far  the  larger  and  more  striking  of  the  two,  is  made 


tlons,  the  intuition  being  good  sometimes  as  immediate  certitude,  i 
an  ultimate  £act  of  oonsdousness.  It  is  this  inevitable  oonlusion,  as  disturb- 
ing in  Locke  as  in  Mr.  WHf  which  forbids  the  search  lor  the  origin  of  ideas 
as  the  first  business  of  philosophy.  How  are  we  going  to  knew  anything  if  we 
mean  a  dozen  different  things  by  knowledge. 
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up  of  that  stream  of  strong,  or  vivid,  sensatioDS  flowing  forward 
from  the  dawn  of  consciousness  until  now,  which  seem  to  be 
our  impressions  of  the*  world  about  us.  What  we  know  by 
intuition  of  these  sensations  is  that  each  of  them  appears  and 
disappears  in  three  elementary  relations.  The  resemblance  to 
others  of  the  same  class  may  be  greater  or  smaller ;  the  union 
with  others  of  the  same  group  more  or  less  intimate ;  the  pre- 
ceding or  following  others,  of  the  same  series  more  or  less 
r^ular:  but  in  any  case,  whatever  the  quanitative  varia- 
tions, the  relation,  as  to  quality,  is  exclusively  and  entirely  of 
resemblance,  coexistence  or  succession,  with  other  sensations. 
There  are  more  which  might  be  enumerated,  but  none  known 
intuitively,  or  otherwise  than  as  an  artificial  product  of  these 
threa  Such  are  the  relations  which  the  sensation  discloses  as 
the  impression  of  certain  external  phenomena  which  are  the 
properties  of  some  substance  or  the  effects  of  some  cause  in 
space  and  time.  Testimony  of  this  sort  must  be  excluded 
because  the  witness  is  not  competent  to  give  it  It  can  declare 
its  own  existence ;  its  associates  may  each  declare  theirs ;  all 
together,  the  relations  they  hold  to  one  another :  but  no  one  of 
tbem  nor  all  together  can  do  more. 

Now  for  the  most  part  this  admissible  testimony  is  not  given 
directly  by  the  strong  sensations  themselves  but  through  those 
composing  the  other  portion  of  consciousness,  that  stream  of 
weak,  or  faint,  sensations  which  seem  to  be  memories  of  past 
experiences.  Mr.  Mill  is  inconsistent  in  saying  that  the  ele* 
mentary  relations  are  subjects  of  direct  apprehension.  A 
limited  number  of  sensations  may  be,  but  on  his  own  showing 
the  apprehension  of  the  relations  between  them  requires  time. 
We  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  intermediation  of 
memory  for  all  that  we  know  of  the  organization  of  conscious- 
ness, and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  accept  its  intuitions  as 
trustworthy  after  excluding  the  intuitions  of  perception  as 
false.  And  now  the  question  is,  what  are  the  relations  of  any 
given  faint  sensation,  accepted  in  this  way  as  a  memory,  to 
other  sensations. 

To  begin  with,  they  are  evidently  the  three  elementary  rela- 
tions which  the  faint  sensation  has  already  helped  to  disclose 
among  the  strong  sensationa    Thus,  it  resembles  the  strong 
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sensation  of  which  it  is  the  memory,  and  more  or  less  closely 
all  the  other  members  of  the  same  cla8&  It  falls  also  into  the 
same  group  and  the  same  series.  It  could  not  be  a  memory  if 
the  relations  it  holds  did  not  re-produce,  re-present,  the  rela- 
tions held  by  that  which  is  remembered.  They  are  certainly 
indispensable  to  it,  as  a  sensation  in  general,  and  as  an  act  of 
memory  in  particular.  But  no  less  certainly  they  are  not  ade- 
quate to  account  for  it.  For,  if  the  relations  of  resemblance, 
coexistence  and  succession  determine  this  sensation  to  be  a 
memory  they  must  equally  determine  any  other  which  holds 
them  to  be  a  memory  as  weU.  Every  individual  impression, 
or  perception  which  we  seem  to  have  must  be  a  vivid  memory 
if  the  having  these  three  elementary  relations  is  what  consti- 
tutes a  memory.  Yet  we  refuse  to  permit  it  to  testify  to  the 
existence  of  any  concrete  thing,  sensation,  phenomenon  or 
noumenon,  beyond  itself — that  is  not  itself.  If  we  permit  the 
faint  sensation  to  deliver  this  testimony  it  must  be  in  virtue  of 
something  other  than  eitl^er  or  all  of  the  three  elementary  rela- 
tions held  by  all  sensations  alike.  What  then  is  this  desider- 
atum, this  additional  something  between  the  present  sensation 
which  is  a  memory  and  the  past  one  which  was  the  thing  now 
remembered  ? 

"  The  truth  is,  says  Mr.  Mill,  that  we  are  here  face  to  face 
with  the  final  inexplicability,  at  which,  as  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton 
observes,  we  inevitably  arrive  when  we  reach  ultimate  facts.  . 
.  .  The  real  stumbling-block  is  perhaps  not  in  any  theory  of 
the  fact  but  in  the  fact  itself.  The  true  incomprehensibility 
perhaps  is,  that  something  which  has  eeased  can  still  be  in  a 
manner  present:  that  a  series  of  feelings,  the  infinitely  greater 
part  of  which  is  past,  can  be  gathered  up  into  a  single  present 
consciousness,  accompanied  by  a  belief  of  reality.  I  think  by 
far  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do,  is  to  accept  the  inexplicable 
fact  without  any  the6ry  of  how  it  takes  place."*    This  is,  no 

*  Exam.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  PhiL,  p.  248.  The  reader  will  remark  that  what 
Mr.  MUl  here  laments  as  a  stimibling-block  which  we  would  maelj  get  out  of  the 
wa7  if  we  oould,  is  exactlj  that  ultimate  inoomprehensibility  which  ia  the  mark 
of  an  intuition.  We  do  not  want  to  be  hTperoritioal  but  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Mill 
should  not  have  felt  the  awkwardness  of  buflding  all  knowledge  and  philosophy 
on  a  "stumbling-block,"  it  being  the  sole  business  of  philosophy  to  remove 
stumbling-blocks.    To  found  philosophy  on  an  inexplicable  intuition  is  to  provoke 
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doubt,  by  far  the  wisest  thing  to  do  provided  only  that  we  can 
do  it  But  to  admit  the  inexplicable  facts,  the  memory  and 
the  thing  remembered,  is  to  admit  those  specific  differences 
which  distinguish  them  as  inexplicable  from  all  the  other  facts 
of  consciousness  which  we  explain.  So  to  admit  them  is  to 
admit  a  new,  peculiar  connection  between  them ;  and  to  admit 
this  new  tie  is  to  establish  a  theory.  Let  us  see  what  must 
necessarily  be  said  of  this  intermediate  something  necessarily 
postulated,  between  the  sensation  which  is  a  memory  and  the 
sensation  remembered.  (1.)  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  a  mere 
resemblance,  coexistence,  or  succession.  None  of  the  element- 
ary relations  disclosed  by  memory  can  be  the  constitutive  ele- 
ment of  the  memory  itself :  consequently  none  of  the  apparent 
relations  which  are  the  products  of  these.  If  a  relation  at  all 
it  must  be  unlike  any  known  to  us,  and  if  affirmed  can  only 
be  affirmed  as  relation  in  general,  or  abstract  relation ;  which 
is  not  worth  affirming.  It  is  therefore  more  than  a  relation, 
that  is,  it  is  a  real  thing.  (2.)  This  real  cannot  be  a  sensation. 
If  it  is,  it  is  either  a  sensation  of  the  strong  kind — itself  a  thing  ' 
to  be  remembered :  or  of  the  weak  kind — itself  a  thing  which 
remembers.  In  either  case  to  interpolate  a  sensation  is  to 
introduce  new  facts  of  the  inexplicable  kind  under  considera- 
tion. We  may  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  thing  remembered 
and  the  memory  by  sensations  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  we  shall 
never  get  any  nearer  to  the  real  intermediate  x  required ;  we 
shall  only  get  a  new  necessity  of  postulating  it  (8.)  But  con- 
sciousness is  made  up  sensations  and  their  relations.  There- 
fore the  X  required,  being  neither  of  these,  is  a  real  something 
distinct  from  consciousness  and  exterior  to  it  (4.)  This  extra- 
conscious  reality  required  by  the  "inexplicable"  facts  is 
required  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  explain  them.  If  the 
facts  were  explicable  without  it  it  would  not  be  required.  It 
is  as  much  pre-supposed  in  all  explanations  of  memory  as 

aH  future  philooophen  to  find  an  explanationi  i  e.|  to  undennine  philosophy  sinoe 
to  explain  an  intuition  is  to  discredit  it  So  when  Mr.  Spencer  explains  memory 
as  a  faint  sensation  (a  faint  affection  of  a  sense  organ),  or  Mr.  Lewes  as  the  retro* 
speetiTe  ** aspect'*  of  a  feeling,  Mr.  Mill's  ground  gives  way  under  him.  Nay, 
Mr.  MUl  himself,  as  we  shaU  see  immediately,  brings  in  an  Ego  for  no  other  than 
the  suicidal  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  inexplicable  facts  of  memory,  having 
Just  ruined  (by  accounting  for  them)  the  hituitions  of  perception. 
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memory  in  all  explanations  of  tlie  facts  of  conscionsnesa  It 
exists  therefore  not  only  as  a  real  thing  but  as  an  extra-con- 
scious factor  in  certain  products  of  consciousness ;  as  a  living 
power  or  active  agent,  with  specific  functions  as  that  which  in 
some  way  enables  the  past  sensation  to  be  remembered  and  the 
present  sensation  to  remember.  (6.)  Here  we  come  to  a  fa^% 
of  so  startling  a  character  that  after  a  preliminary  sentence  or 
two  we  shall  leave  to  Mr.  Mill  the  responsibility  of  "  admit- 
ting '^  it  We  have  ascertained,  by  a  good  intuition,  the  exist* 
ence  of  an  active  power  between  a  given  sensation  and  its 
memory.  What  is  required  by  one  such  pair  is  equally  re- 
quired by  all  the  innumerable  pairs  found  in  consciousness. 
Is  there  an  x  for  each  pair — ^that  is,  are  there  innumerable 
agents  xt  Then  what  is  it  that  fuses  them  all  into  one  and 
gathers  all  of  their  activities  together  into  a  whole  as  my 
memory  and  not  someone's  else,  of  my  past  experience?  The 
fact  of  fusion  and  gathering  together  is  indubitable  whether 
the  I  is  an  illusion  or  a  reality.  Each  memory  of  a  past  sensa- 
tion is  out  of  communication  with  all  other  memories,  and 
consciousness,  in  spite  of  its  elementary  relations  of  resem- 
blance, coeixistence  and  succession,  crumbles  into  a  dust  heap 
of  incoherent  elements,  or  else  the  agent  x  which  enables  or 
authorizes  one  memory  to  affirm  the  past  existence  of  a  sensa- 
tion is  the  very  agent  which  enables  all  other  memories  to  do 
the  lika  No  integration  is  possible,  or  this  is  the  thing  which 
integrates  sensations  and  memories  into  consciousness.  Ex- 
actly here  is  the  real  stumbling-block,  the  ultimate  incompre- 
hensibility signalized  by  Mr.  Mill ;  not  that  a  single  present 
faint  sensation  can  be  the  memory  of  a  single  past  strong  one, 
but  that  "  a  series  of  feelings,  the  infinitely  greater  part  of 
which  is  past  and  out  of  existence,  can  still  be  in  a  manner 
present,  gathered  up  into  a  single  present  consciousness,  accom- 
panied by  a  belief  of  reality."  Mr.  Mill's  conclusion  is  that 
"  we  are  forced  to  apprehend  every  part  of  the  series  as  linked 
with  the  other  parts  by  something  in  common,  which  is  not  the 
feelings  themselves,  any  more  than  the  succession  of  the  feel- 
ings is  the  feelings  themselves ;  and  as  that  which  is  the  same 
in  the  first  as  in  the  second,  in  the  second  as  in  the  third,  and 
so  on,  must  be  the  same  in  the  first  and  the  fiftieth,  this  com- 
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mon  element  is  a  permanent  element,"*  that  is  it  participates, 
or  is  implicated,  in  all  phenomena  of  consciousness  alike.  (6.) 
In  the  midst  of  the  fluctuations  of  sensations  and  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  sensation — of  the  universe — what  is  the  limit  of  this 
permanence  in  the  common  element  of  consciousness  ?  Mr. 
Mill  believes  in  a  possible  immortality,  not  as  an  article  of  reli- 
gious faith,  but  as  a  Intimate  concession  of  philosophical  criti- 
cism. Mortality  for  him  is  nothing  more  formidable  than  the 
cessation  of  that  group  of  possibilities  called  the  body,  whose 
analogues  are  the  cessations  hourly  taking  place  in  other, 
remoter  groups  or  bodies.  Such  are  the  consumption  of  the 
coal  in  the  grate,  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  Autumn,  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  in  Spring,  the  submersion  of  a  continent,  the 
extinction  of  a  star ;  such  too  is  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  a 
more  considerable  event  for  the  owner  of  it  but  after  all  of  the 
same  kind.  Consciousness  has  survived  multitudes  like  the 
first ;  why  not  the  last  as  well  ?  Mr.  Mill  is  rather  inclined  to 
think,  oa  the  whole,  that  his  theory  having  reduced  matter  to  an 
abstraction  has  taken  the  sting  out  of  death.  But  now  what  is 
it  that  will  connect  the  series  of  sensations  after  death  with  the 
series  before  death,  into  a  continuous  consciousness  ?  It  is  not 
the  sensations  themselves ;  or  the  relations  between  them ;  or 
the  bare  memories  of  them ;  or  the  conditions  of  sensation ;  or 
the  groups  of  pennanent  possibilities  of  sensation.  All  these, 
however  simUar  to,  are  individually  distinct  from,  their  equiva- 
lents in  the  series  ante-mortem  ;  however  permanent  they  all  in 
time  come  to  an  end.  It  can  only  be  one  thing,  viz.,  the  agent 
X,  which  is  the  common  and  permanent  element  of  conscious- 
ness in  this  life.  That  is  the  real  thing  which  is  immortal  and 
that  alone. 

To  recapitulate :  we  have  got,  by  no  invention  of  our  own 
but  by  simple  exegesis  of  Mr.  Mill ;  not  as  a  conjecture,  or 
inference,  or  suggestion,  or  theory,  or  '*  good  working-hypothe- 
sis," or  any  kind  of  "ideal  construction,"  but  as  the  "subject" 
of  an  accredited  intuition ;  a  concrete  reality  which  is  not  sen- 
sation, out  of  consciousness  yet  giving  integrity  and  perma- 
nence to  consciousness,  implicated  in  every  one  of  its  phenomena 

*  Ez.  eta,  p.  261. 
VOL.  XXXVI.  50 
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jet  imnogatable  among  their  mutations.  The  plain  tnitb  is  that 
this  immortal  inconcussum  quid  discovered  by  Mr.  Mill  is  noth- 
ing other  than  Mr.  Mill  himself;  the  '' personality/' or  *' sub- 
ject," or  "ego,"  or  '*sel^"  discovered  in  good  time  by  every 
body,  and  long  before  metaphysics  ever  formed  an  abstract  of 
it  or  gave  a  name  to  it ;  the  enduring  inscrutable  soul  whose 
manifestations  are  the  transitory  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
2.  We  know  nothing  in  philosophical  literature  more  curious 
than  Mr.  Mill's  bewilderment  among  these  intrinsic  difficalties, 
as  he  calls  them,  of  the  psychological  theory.  But  when  he 
escapes  into  the  region  of  the  strong  sensations  which  seem  to 
be  perceptions  of  the  external  world,  his  lacidity  and  confidence 
return.  Mind,  he  explains,  as  revealed  somehow  through 
memory  is  a  hopeless  puzzle,  but  matter  as  affirmed  by  percep- 
tion has  no  difficulties  at  all ;  the  inexplicable  facts  which  con- 
founded us  before  being  now  replaced  by  facts  which  are  per- 
fectly explicabla  What  then  are  the  facts  of  the  new  order 
which  Mr.  Mill  believes  himself  to  have  explained  ?  The  strong 
sensations  themselves?  No,  but  only  the  perceptions  which 
they  seem  to  be,  and  the  seeming  objects  of  the  perceptions. 
The  material  universe  taken  for  granted  in  practical  life, 
explored  by  science,  puzzled  over  by  philosophy,  he  has  iden- 
tified as  the  illusory  projection  in  space  and  time  of  our  percep- 
tions, which  in  turn  he  identifies  as  perversions  of  our  strong 
sensations:  but  the  strong  sensations  which  have  lent  them- 
selves to  the  travesty  are  no  more  explained  than  the  faint  sen- 
sations, or  memory,  by  which  it  has  been  efiected.  The  mise 
en  scene  and  the  masquerade  are  accounted  for,  but  not  the 
actors  behind  the  masks.  On  the  ground  that  they  are  directly 
known,  or  are  presupposed  in  any  explanation  of  what  we  do 
know,  that  we  have  had  experience  of  them  or  can't  account 
for  experience  without  them,  all  these  innumerable  sensations 
in  continuous  succession,  each  with  its  innumerable  relations 
to  the  others,  are  passed  into  consciousness  and  into  philosophy 
unchallenged,  without  a  question  as  to  where  they  came  from 
or  how  they  happen  to  be  what  they  are.  Here,  as  before, 
Mr.  Mill  invoking  the  highest  human  wisdom  available  admits 
the  inexplicable  facts  without  any  theory  as  to  how  they  take 
place :  and  here,  as  before,  so  to  admit  them  is  to  admit  other 
facts  along  with  them  which  establish  a  theory. 
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Excltiding  the  artificial  and  illusory  forms  which  they  wear 
as  impressioDs  or  perceptions  of  external  realities,  the  sensations 
of  the  new  order  are  distinguishable  as  follows :  (1)  Negatively, 
no  one  of  them  affirms  more  than  the  fact  of  its  own  existence. 
A  sensation  which  is  a  memory  'Mnyolves  the  suggestion  and 
belief  that  another  of  which  it  is  a  copy  or  representation 
actually  existed  in  the  past''  (p.  247).  But  a  sensation  of  the 
kind  we  are  no^  considering  makes  no  such  suggestion,  involves 
no  such  belief :  it  does  not  preeont  itself  as  the  copy,  or  repre- 
sentation, or  affirmation  of  anything  else.  This  being  so  we 
cannot  account  for  it  as  a  product,  or  effect,  or  derivative  of 
any  other  sensation,  or  of  the  ego  which  we  admitted  to  account 
for  a  memory.  Consciousness,  w  hether  a  bare  series  of  associated 
sensations,  or  the  integrated  phenomena  of  a  spiritual  substance, 
is  not  the  author  or  source  of  it  It  is,  therefore,  self-produced, 
which  is  great  nonsense,  or  just  is  without  being  produced  at 
all.  .(2.)  Positively,  this  isolated,  non-suggesting  sensation  is 
distinguished  as  a  strong  or  vivid  sensation.  It  presents  itself 
in  consciousness  with  an  overpowering  vigor  and  violence, 
putting  down  and  thrusting  out  for  the  moment  the  memories 
and  ideas  of  things,  which  with  all  their  suggestiveness  have 
the  infirmity  of  being  "faint."  Of  this  superior  force  we  must 
say  what  was  said  of  the  sensation  itself,  that  consciousness  is 
not  the  source  of  it  (8.)  Nevertheless  this  overbearing  alien 
and  intruder  makes  itself  at  home  on  arrival  in  the  most  sur- 
prising manner.  Not  originating  anywhere  or  anyhow,  born 
out  of  nothing  to  vanish  into  nothing,  it  discloses  during  its 
momentary  being  every  one  of  the  highly  differentiated  char- 
acters required  to  fit  it  as  an  element  of  consciousness.  It 
identifies  itself  as  a  sensation  in  general,  say  of  the  genus  color, 
of  the  species  white,  of  the  individual  paper-weight;  and  in 
doing  so  enters  into  innumerable  relations  of  difference,  resem- 
blance, coexistence,  and  succession  with  all  other  contents  of 
consciousness.  As  of  its  existence  and  its  strength,  so  of  these 
traits  and  aptitudes ;  they  do  not  originate  in  the  consciousness 
which  they  qualify  it  to  enter;  they  simply  are.  Such  are  the 
sensations  which  make  up,  at  any  moment  and  throughout  its 
history,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  consciousness.  They  are 
the  inexplicable  facts  which  Mr.  Mill  accepts  without  any  theory 
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as  to  how  they  take  place.     The  question  is  whether  anything 
else  must  be  accepted  along  with  them. 

No,  Mr.  Mill  says,  beside  the  facts  themselves  we  need  accept 
nothing  whatever  save  the  bare  possibility  attested  by  them  of 
other  similar  facts.  Beneath  our  memories  we  did  postulate  a 
real  concrete  existence  of  some  kind,  which  turned  out  in  the 
end  to  be  nothing  other  than  Mind.  But  beyond  our  strong 
sensations  we  postulate  nothing  more  concrete  or  real  than  the 
Possibility  of  Sensations.  A  smaller  or  safer  concession  than 
this  could  not  well  be  made ;  perhaps  no  more  innocent  abstrac- 
tion ever  entered  philosophy.  As  before,  however,  let  us  see 
what  must  necessarily  be  said  of  the  new  postulate.  (1.)  A 
sensation  I  have  had  or  have  is  one  thing ;  the  possibility  which 
it  attests  of  a  sensation  I  might  have  had  or  am  likely  to  have 
is  another :  and  this  possibility,  again,  of  a  contingent  sensation 
is  not  identical  with  the  sensation  in  which  the  possibility  is 
realized.  Perhaps  a  given  sensation  never  appears  in  my  expe- 
rience at  all,  but  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  it  may 
appear.  So  of  any  other  given  sensation ;  so  of  all  my  sensa- 
tions together,  or  my  consciousness  as  a  whole.  Their  existence 
or  non-existence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  their 
existence ;  the  former  is  not  identical  with,  or  inclusive  of,  the 
latter.  The  possibility  of  sensation  is  distinct  from,  exterior  to, 
and  independent  of,  the  actual  sensations  which  make  up  con- 
sciousness. (2.)  The  actual  sensations  themselves  are  short- 
lived and  transitory :  they  enter  consciousness  abruptly,  occupy 
it  for  a  moment,  and  quit  it  as  they  came.  But  the  possibility 
existed  before  their  coming  and  will  endure  after  they  are  gone. 
Through  all  the  changes  of  consciousness,  beyond  and  indepen- 
dent of  them,  there  is  the  Permanent  Possibility  of  Sensation. 
(8.)  This  possibility,  in  fact,  is  an  incalculable  multitude  of 
possibilities.  The  actual  sensations  are  quite  beyond  number, 
and  each  represents  innumerable  possibilities.  (4.)  This  throng 
is  not  a  rabble  but  an  organized  array.  The  individual  possi- 
bilities fall  into  classes  and  into  groups  of  associated  possibilities, 
(a)  Thus  beyond  all  my  sensations  of  color  is  the  permanent 
possibility  which  I  call  the  sense  of  vision ;  beyond  those  of 
sound,  odor,  savor,  eta,  the  possibilities  called  the  senses  of 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  muscular  action,  and  the  rest     {h)  This 
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symmetrical  distribution  into  classes  of  similar  sensations  is 
crossed  by  another  of  diflfering  sensations  into  groups  which 
reveal  other  possibilities.  Thus,  beyond  the  association  of  all 
my  sensations  of  color  with  particular  sensations  of  muscular 
action  lies  the  permanent  possibility  called  the  organ  of  vision; 
beyond  the  association  of  all  sensations  whatever  that  compre- 
hensive group  of  possibilities  called  the  bodily  organism,  (c) 
This  distribution  revealing  what  we  call  the  body  is  crossed  by 
yet  others  revealing  other  bodies.  Beyond  the  union  of  particu- 
lar sensations  of  color,  resonance,  and  resistance  is  that  remoter 
group  of  possibilities  named  the  paper-weight,  behind  which  lie 
innumerable  other  groups  still  farther  away,  all  of  which  together 
we  call  the  material  universa  (5.)  These  extra-conscious  possi- 
bilities, thus  differentiated  and  organized,  are  the  conditions 
sine  qud  non  of  our  sensations  themselvea  So  far  as  appears 
hitherto  we  might  accept  them  as  a  mere  enumeration  or  trans- 
cript of  the  facts  of  experience,  an  abstract  statement  of  the 
observed  order  of  sensations  widened  so  as  to  take  in  what 
might  have  been  experienced  in  the  past  and  what  probably 
will  be  or  haply  may  be  experienced  in  the  futura  But  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  where,  as  before  in  explaining 
memory,  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  to  these  inert  abstractions 
certain  specific  functions,  the  exercise  of  which  is  indispensable 
to,  and  therefore  presupposed  in  the  explanation  of,  any  sensa- 
tions whatever.  For  the  previous  conditions  of  one  of  my  sen- 
sations is  not  in  the  other,  accompanying  or  antecedent  sensa- 
tions. It  is  an  individual  thing  which  never  was  in  my  con- 
sciousness before  and  never  will  be  in  it  again ;  and  so  is  every 
other  member  of  the  series.  No  one  such  individual  can  possi- 
bly have  anything  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  others. 
If  each  member  of  the  series  depends  upon  previous  conditions, 
in  any  meaning  of  dependence  and  condition,  if  there  are  invaria- 
ble antecedents  without  which  it  never  presents  itself,  then  such 
antecedent  conditions  are  exterior  to  the  series,  and  as  outside 
the  series  there  is  nothing  but  the  possibilities,  they  are  in  the 
possibilities.  Kant  somewhere  made  the  observation  that  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  as  they  stand  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  of  feelings  and  thoughts  which  we  are  not 
conscious  of ;  "  we  must,  he  said,  have  unconscious  ideas." 
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This  remark  has  been  developed  by  Hamilton  into  a  welMmown 
theory  of  Unconscious  Mental  Modifications;  and  within  ten 
years  past  by  Hartmann  into  a  doctrine  of  the  universe  under 
the  title  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscioas,  which,  mad  as  it 
looks,  is  the  sanest  product  of  German  speculation.  But  Mr. 
Mill  will  not  bear  of  unconscious  mental  modifications.  A 
feeling  which  is  not  felt  is  for  him  a  simple  contradiction  of 
terms.  He  admits  such  modifications  in  the  only  shape  in  which 
he  can  attach  any  distinct  meaning  to  them,  "  namely,  as  uncon- 
scious modifications  of  the  nerves,"  (p.  857),  that  is  of  the  per- 
manent possibilities  of  sensation  which  we  call  the  nervous 
system.  If  the  interposition  of  the  nervous  system  is  admitted 
anywhere  it  must  be  admitted  everywhere ;  there  is  no  change 
in  consciousness  (no  new  sensation)  not  preceded  by  unconscious 
changes  of  the  most  extensive  and  complex  kind  in  the  peri- 
pheral organs,  the  afferent  nerves,  and  the  nervous  centerK 
That  is,  extra-conscious  modifications  of  the  group  of  perma- 
nent possibilities  which  constitutes  the  bodily  organism  are  the 
invariable  antecedents  of  all  consciousness,  the  previous  condi- 
tions in  the  absence  of  which  no  sensation  and  no  relation 
between  sensations  will  present  themselvea  This  is  what  we 
remarked  before ;  the  anterior  organization  of  the  body  deter- 
mines the  character  of  every  constituent  of  consciousness,  assigns 
to  it  every  one  of  its  relations  of  resemblance,  coexistence,  and 
succession,  and  consequently  controls  the  whole  association  of 
ideas  by  which  consciousness  is  explained.  (6.)  As  the  condi- 
tions of  every  change  in  consciousness  are  previous  changes  in 
the  bodily  organism,  so  the  conditions  of  bodily  changes  are 
previous  changes  in  surrounding  bodies.  Far  beyond  the 
farthest  reach  of  any  sensation,  the  coexisting  groxrps  of  possi- 
bilities perpetually  act  and  react  upon  one  another,  possibility 
encountering  possibility,  resisting,  controlling,  perhaps  suppres^s- 
ing  it  "  There  is  surely  no  more  difllculty,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  in 
conceiving  the  annihilation  or  alteration  of  the  possibilities 
while  absent,  than  of  the  sensations  themselves  when  present" 
(p.  256).  The  activities  of  the  world  about  us  which  scientific 
realism  describes  as  the  communications  of  motion  or  the  trans- 
formations of  force  are  the  reciprocal  modifications  of  permanent 
possibilities.    (7.)  The  body  is  descended  from  parent  bodies  in 
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a  pedigree  Btretching  back  to  the  primordial  forms  which  were 
the  ancestors  of  all:  besides  the  previous  conditions  of  each 
change  in  it  there  are  the  previous  conditions  of  its  being  and 
organization,  a  series  of  groups  of  possibilities  connected  by 
what  biology  calls  the  law  of  heredity  and  acted  on  by  what 
the  Darwinians  call  Natural  Selection,  or  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 
"  Asexual"  possibilities  are  delivered  of  new  ones,  or  possibility 
coupled  with  possibility  begets  a  third,  the  consequence  of  the 
manoeuvre,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  being  the  flourish- 
ing-races of  animated  possibilities  in  being  to-day.  Moreover, 
each  of  all  the  inanimate  bodies  which  make  up  the  rest  of 
Nature  has  its  pedigree  as  well,  a  vaster  succession  which  takes 
in  the  other.  The  sequence  of  events  variously  described  in 
science  and  philosophy  as  the  concourse  of  atoms  in  a  vacuum 
or  in  an  aether,  the  differentiations  of  the  plenum,  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  substance,  the  harmonies  of  monads,  the  processus 
of  the  absolute,  and  in  many  another  magnificent  phrases,  is  in 
fact  the  series  of  changes  in  Permanent  Possibilities  of  Sensa- 
tion. Mr.  Mill,  although  extremely  shy  of  these  cosmological 
retrospects,  finds  that  the  whole  variety  of  the  facts  of  Nature 
as  we  know  it  is  given  in  the  mere  existence  of  our  sensations 
and  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  (p.  257).  In  the  same  sense 
Professor  Bain  accepts  the  theory  of  universal  evolution,  and 
Professor  Fraser,  in  his  Life  of  Berkeley,  says  tmnquilly  that 
there  is  room  and  to  spare  in  the  Berkeleian  theory  of  matter 
for  all  the  generalizations  of  science.  (8.)  It  would  appear 
then,  that  Mr.  Mill  is  simply  giving  new  names  to  old  things, 
describing  the  realities  of  being  in  a  dialect  of  his  own  accord- 
ing to  the  dearest  privilege  of  every  philosopher.  The  possi- 
bility of  sensation  is  credited  with  every  essential  attribute  and 
function  ever  ascribed  to  matter  by  anyone :  it  is  distinct  from 
consciousness,  exterior  to  it,  independent  upon  it,  not  conscious 
itself  yet  in  remote  perspectives  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  providing  the  conditions  siue  qud  non  of  consciousness. 
Is  it  not  then  what  everybody  means  by  matter?  No,  says 
Mr.  Mill,  for  '*  the  condition  of  a  phenomena  needs  not  be  any- 
thing positive  or  objective;  it  may  be  anything  positive  or 
negative,  actualitity  or  possibility,  without  which  the  phenome- 
non would  not  have  occurred,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
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justly  inferred  from  its  occurrence"  (p.  268)^  So  the  successioQ 
of  possibilities  flowing  forth  through  all  time  and  space  is 
nothing  more  real  in  itself  than  time  and  space  are  real :  bat 
happening  to  be  unarrested  at  what  we  call  the  surface  of  our 
planet  it  developes  into  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  only 
reals  there  are,  the  sensations  which  make  up  a  consciousness, 
including  presumably  the  ego  which  is  their  common  and  per- 
manent element.  Without  stopping  to  ask  how  possibilities 
can  yield  actualities,  or  n^ative  factors  a  positive  product, 
whether  the  last  phases  of  the  process  can  be  real  if  the  earlier 
ones  are  unreal,  let  us  see  if  Mr.  Mill  himself  ascribes  to  any  of 
these  unreal  negatives,  reality  in  his  own  positive  meaning  of 
the  word.  '*  I  am  aware,"  he  says,  "  by  experience,  of  a  group 
of  permanent  possibilities  which  I  call  my  body,  and  which  my 
experience  shows  to  be  an  universal  condition  of  every  part  of 
my  thread  of  consciousness.  I  am  also  aware  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  groups,  resembling  the  one  which  I  call  my  body, 
but  which  have  no  connection,  such  as  that  has,  with  the 
remainder  of  my  thread  of  consciousness.  This  disposes  me  to 
draw  an  inductive  inference  that  those  other  groups  are  connected 
with  other  threads  of  consciousness,  as  mine  is  with  my  own" 
(p.  269).  The  inference  is  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience. 
'*  I  find  that  my  subsequent  consciousness  pres^its  those  very 
sensations,  of  speech  heard,  etc,  which  being  the  effects  or  con- 
sequences of  actual  feelings  in  my  own  case  I  should  expect  to 
follow  upon  those  other  hypothetical  feelings  if  they  really  exist" 
The  result  of  this  happy  induction  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  the 
discovery  of— Mrs.  Mill,  Mr.  James  Mill,  the  other  relatives, 
the  friends,  enemies,  and  acquaintances  of  our  Mr.  Mill,  and 
more  remotely  of  men  generally,  or  mankind  We  are  sorry 
to  have  to  add  that  the  critics  have  pronounced  every  one  of 
these  *^  inferences "  a  flagrant  non-sequitur,  and  it  does  seem 
that  the  induction  halts  in  a  fashion  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
the  author  of  Logic.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  oppose 
the  entrance  of  any  reality  Mr.  Mill  consents  to  admit  Hav- 
ing emptied  the  universe  by  the  great  Hamiltonian  Law  of 
Parsimony  we  are  glad  to  see  him  repeople  it,  if  by  nothing 
better  than  an  inductive  inference.  Only  we  have  to  observe 
that  every  consciousness  ascertained  by  the  induction  is  a  cause 
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or  source  or  previous  eouditioQ  or  indispensable  antecedent  of 
the  sensations  in  Mr.  Mill  from  which  the  induction  departs 
and  by  which  it  is  confirmed.*  This  being  so  it  is  a  perma- 
nent possibility  of  sensation  for  Mr.  Mill,  and  the  question  is 
what  are  the  specific  differences  and  limits  which  distinguish  it 
from  possibilities  of  the  unconscious  kind.  The  popular  dis- 
tinctions between  conscious  and  unconscious,  living  and  not 
living,  are  left  far  behind  by  the  ultimate,  widest  generaliza- 
tions of  philosophy.  By  Spinoza  thought  and  extension  (mind 
and  matter)  are  identified  as  two  essences  of  the  same  Uni- 
versal Substance ;  the  material  Monad  of  Leibnitz  is  a  sensi- 
tive, intelligent  being,  receiving  impressions  and  replying  to 
them ;  with  Hegel,  Nature  is  a  phase  of  the  Absolute  Idea, 
with  Schopenhauer  of  the  Absolute  Will,  and  with  Hartmann 
it  is  the  Unconscious  Idea ;  for  Mr.  Lewes'  sensation  and  motion 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  differentiation  of  the  Plenum ;  and 
Dr.  Tyndall  is  surprised  to  find  the  potency  of  Mind  in  Mat- 
ter. Nor  have  the  distinctions  lost  by  philosophy  been  found 
by  science.  Its  highest  molecules — are  they  organic  or  inor- 
ganic? its  lowest  organisms — plant  or  animal?  The'  three 
kingdoms,  mineral,  vegetal,  animal,  meet  in  a  bit  of  protoplasm. 
Which  will  it  be?  All  these  groups  of  possibilities,  with 
their  unstable  boundaries  and  vanishing  differentia,  are  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Mill's  consciousness  by  groups  of  sensations 
certainly  not  more  distinguishable.     What  criterion  enables 

*  The  seriea  established  by  the  inductioii  is:— (1)  The  Ego  of  A  which  is  the 
oommon  element  of  (2)  A^s  oohsciousness  whose  tmiversal  condition  is  the  group 
of  possibilities  oonstltating  (3)  A's  body,  modified  by  (4)  sensations  whose  source 
is  (6)  B's  body  united  to  (6)  the  thread  of  B's  oonsdousnees  integrated  by  (*l)  B's 
Ego.  Now  the  extremes  of  the  series,  the  Ego  of  A  and  the  Ego  of  B  afiect 
one  another  across  or  through  all  the  intermediate  terms  2-6,  that  is,  are  possibili- 
ties of  sensation  for  one  another.  Add  that  the  series  may  be  indefinitely 
extended  by  interpolathig  between  Nos.  4  and  6  which  stand  for  the  direct  action 
of  B's  body  on  A*s,  all  those  intermediate  posaibUities  by  which  absent  bodies 
act  on  each  other,  e.  g.,  the  Pyramids,  the  Iliad,  the  Telegraph,  any  monument  of 
art,  any  work  of  literature,  any  change  whatever  wrought  by  men  in  the  Perma- 
nent Possibility  called  Matter.  Mr.  Mill  turned,  not  very  adroitly,  the  objection 
of  one  of  his  critics  that  his  theory  made  no  provision  for  the  intercourse  of 
bodies.  What  he  ought  to  have  been  asked  for  was  an  explanation  of  the  inter, 
oourse  of  consciousness  or  Egos,  the  only  concrete  reals  he  admitted.  A  concrete 
real  B  produces  real  changes  in  the  concrete  real  A :  if  this  is  done  indirectly 
the  intermediates  must  be  as  real  as  the  extremes  A,  B :  the  Pyramid  as  the 
Pyramid  Builder. 
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him  to  say,  this  group  of  sensations  represents  a  conscious, 
that  one  an  unconscious,  group  of  possibilities?  Besemblance 
to  bis  own  body  ?  But  all  bodies  in  their  essential  properties 
(all  groups  of  possibilities  in  their  elementaiy  relations)  resem- 
ble his ;  all  in  their  contingent  modifications  differ  from  his. 
Non-connexion  with  his  thread  of  consciousness?  No  body 
but  his  own  is  connetited  with  it  The  production  of  the 
criteria,  the  classification  of  Mr.  Mill's  sensations,  would  have 
been  a  revolution  in  human  intelligence.  The  lack  of  the 
criteria  exposes  Mr.  Mill's  idealism  to  the  invasion  of  universal 
realism.  The  induction  which  warrants  the  inference  of  a 
consciousness  like  Mr.  Mill's  at  one  point,  warrants  the  infer- 
ence of  some  kind  of  a  consciousness  at  any  point  However 
suppose  the  criteria  found  and  the  frontiers  erected.  Then  a 
particular  group  of  sensations  warrants  the  inference,  or  putting 
it  upon  stronger  ground,  requires  the  postulate,  of  an  objective 
ego  in  explanation  of  the  origin  and  grouping  of  the  sensa- 
tions. Another  group,  say  the  group  called  the  paper-weight, 
requires  no  such  postulate,  authorizes  no  such  inference;  an 
objective  ego  is  not  the  source  or  antecedent  of  the  sensations 
composing  it  But  indisputably,  as  much  as  the  others,  ihey 
authorize  the  inference  or  require  the  postulate  of  some  kind 
of  an  objective  reality,  if  not  conscious  then  unconscious,  as 
the  source  or  previous  condition  of  them.  For  equally  with 
the  others,  they  intrude  themselves  upon  consciousness  in  spite 
of  it,  in  relations  maintained  in  spite  of  it,  and  in  relations  of 
the  same  elementary  kind.  If  room  can  be  found  for  the 
conscious  reals  imported  by  Mr.  Mill  to  account  for  one  class 
of  his  sensations,  room  must  be  found  for  reals  of  some  kind 
behind  the  other  class  which  equally  requires  accounting  for. 
The  possibility  called  the  paper-weight,  or  the  solar  system,  or 
the  stellar  universe,  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  the 
possibility  called  Mr.  James  Mill ;  or  at  any  rate  is  as  real  as  he. 
Without  pursuing  the  discussion  any  farther  let  us  sum  up 
by  saying,  that  to  accept  with  the  inexplicable  facts  of  Memory 
a  common  element  of  consiousness  is  to  re-instate  Mind ;  to 
accept  with  the  inexplicable  facts  of  Sensation  a  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation  is  to  I'e-instate  Matter.  We  concluded 
before  that  if  any  of  the  realities  which  are  taken  for  granted 
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in  practical  life  are  abandoned  to  criticism,  all  must  be  aban* 
dooed :  we  conclude  now  that  if  any  are  admitted  against  criti* 
cism  all  must  be  admitted. 


A  philosophy  is  never  refuted.  It  simply  gives  up  the 
ghost  and  is  gathered  to  its  fathers.  Criticism  never  stunted 
its  growth  or  hastened  its  decay,  for  it  is  the  highest  satisfaction 
possible  in  its  place  and  time  of  the  not  yet  exhausted  impulse 
of  the  intellect  to  speculation.  But  on  the  other  hand  no 
curative  or  tonic  or  stimulant  will  keep  it  alive  when  its  hour 
comes,  and  its  hour  comes  when  the  abstractions,  coherent 
enough  to  resist  the  strains  of  criticism,  break  up  beneath  the 
overwhelming  pressures  of  reality.  The  &bnc  stands  intact 
within  the  shelter  of  its  eell ;  and  goes  to  pieces  when  taken 
abroad  and  put  to  practical  use.  It  survives  there  so  long  as  it 
is  fit  to  survive,  and  the  fittest  survives  the  longest;  but  the 
delicate  adjustments  of  secluded  speculation  are  no  match  for 
the  violences  of  Natural  Selection,  and  it  goes  down  in  its  turn 
in  the  universal  Struggle  for  Life.  We  have  not  dwelt  on  Mr. 
Mill  in  the  hope  of  confuting  him  but  principally  because 
there  was  that  in  the  blended  earnestness,  candor  and  careless- 
ness of  his  thinking  which  exposed  him  more  directly  than 
most  philosophers  to  the  supreme  confutation  which  awaits  all 
alike.  For  there  was  no  trace  of  the  difetiante  and  virtuoso  in 
Mr.  Mill.  His  doctrine  of  the  universe  was  not  worked  out  at 
all  as  a  contribution  to  the  cabinet  of  ancient  and  modern  curi- 
osities in  speculation,  but  as  a  rule  and  way  of  right  living. 
It  was  an  interpretation  of  human  Experience  by  one  of  the 
sincerest  of  men,  for  the  highest  of  all  ends,  that  human  expe- 
rience in  the  future  might  be  better  and  happier  than  in  the 
past  What  Mr.  Mill  taught  he  was  the  first  to  practice. 
Probably  no  thinker,  certainly  no  English  thinker,  since 
Berkeley  came  so  near  to  the  realization  of  his  own  abstrac- 
tions; permitted  so  much  of  the  temper  of  secluded  thinking 
to  pass  into  his  character  and  lifa  He  carried  with  him  the 
close  air,  the  stained  lights,  the  delicate  precautions  and  the 
shelter  of  his  cloister  wherever  he  went;  fought  his  own 
calamities  and  the  rough  realism  of  English  Society  under  the 
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perpetual  reserves  ot  idealism.  So  it  came  aboat  that  the  con- 
futation we  spoke  of  as  awaiting  all  philosophies  found  Mr. 
Mill  out  in  his  own  time  and  is  on  record  in  bis  own  worda 
We  have  only  to  turn  from  the  strange  induction  by  which  he 
satisfied  himself  of  the  existence  of  other  consciousnesses  like 
his  own  to  the  passage  in  the  Autobiography  where  the  son 
speaks  of  the  &ther  and  the  husband  of  the  wife,  or  from  the 
notion  of  Possibilities  of  Sensation  with  which  he  abolishes  the 
Matter  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  the  Essays  on  Nature  and 
Theism,  to  see  that  the  artifices  of  the  metaphysician  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  convictions  of  the  man.  All  the  delicate 
devices  of  methodical  afterthought,  the  patient  rehearsals  of 
disciplined  abstracts  within  the  brain,  go  down  at  once  before 
the  inrush  of  human  feeling  with  its  interrupted  transports  and 
its  inevitable  agony;  while  Nature  rises  beyond,  formidable 
and  menacing,  with  her  intractable  material,  her  malignant 
forces,  and  her  discomfitted  God.  Naturam  expeUeafurea^  tamen 
usque  recurrit  I  The  argumentum  baculinum  in  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  poor  affair ;  but  if  it  is  the  retort  of  the  uni- 
verse? Let  us  say  it  with  the  affection  and  honor  due  to  a 
good  and  a  great  man,  and  to  everything  he  loved  and  honored : 
the  refutation  of  Mr.  MilFs  philosophy  is  in  nobody's  criticism 
but  in  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Mill. 

And  what  philosophy  is  there  that  can  sustain  this  ordeal  of 
life  and  death  ?  The  hostilities  of  rival  systems  it  sustains  and 
is  no  whit  the  worse  for  them,  coming  out  of  the  conflict  like  one 
of  Milton's  angels  with  much  effusion  of  ichor  but  sound  and 
whole  as  ever.  Yet  it  disappears  and  is  heard  of  no  more. 
The  Cartesians  were  filing  out  of  the  arena  when  Locke  rode 
into  it  Transcendentalism  was  dying  already,  like  the  Tem- 
plar in  his  saddle,  when  touched  by  the  lance  of  Positivism. 
Who  killed  Transfigured  Realism?  Not  the  critics,  for  Mr. 
Spencer  is  equal  to  the  whole  throng  of  them.  Or  Seasoned 
Realism?  The  critics  have  hardly  troubled  Mr.  Lewes.  The 
truth  is  that  the  mob  of  human  passions  is  perpetually  break- 
ing into  the  ring  of  the  philosophers,  or,  to  give  a  worthier 
expression  to  a  great  fact,  the  practical  realities  of  human  life 
are  forever  busy  making  away  with  the  frail  abstracts  which 
express  them.  It  is  the  Cosmos  which  insists  on  being  aflirmed 
and  refuses  to  be  represented  that  overpowers  the  Cosmologies, 
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Abticlb  VUL— some  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM-HOUSE.  I 
INVESTIGATIONS, 

When  President  Hayes  said  in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Sher- 
man that  he  wished  the  collection  of  the  revenue  to  be  free 
from  partisan  control,  it  is  said  there  was  no  little  jest  and 
merriment  among  Custom-house  officials  over  the  idea  that  that 
powerful  institution  should  ever  lose  its  political  character. 
They  had  heard  talk  of  reform  all  their  official  lives,  and  yet 
the  Custom-house  has  continued  to  be  a  tremendous  political 
engine,  which,  as  they  suppose,  could  hardly  be  worked  on  any 
other  system  than  that  of  the  spoils.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago  a  man  who  had  seen  more  of  the  Custom-house  than  was 
good  for  him,  declared  it  was  the  most  powerful  piece  of  politi- 
cal machinery  for  neutralizing  opinion  and  controlling  elections 
that  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  country.  Even  as  far 
back  as  1826,  Mr.  Benton,  who,  with  others,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  of  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  patronage  of  the 
New  York  Custom-house,  exclaimed,  in  view  of  its  officers,  at 
that  time  less  than  two  hundred :  "  A  formidable  list  indeed  I 
Formidable  in  numbers,  and  still  more  so  from  the  vast  amount 
of  money  in  their  hands,  the  action  of  such  a  body  of  men, 
supposing  them  to  be  animated  by  one  spirit,  must  be  tremen- 
dous in  elections,  and  that  they  will  be  so  animated  is  a  propo- 
sition too  plain  to  need  demonstration.'*  This  was  said  more  or 
less  in  prophecy,  but  in  prophecy  which  could  not  be  expected 
to  anticipate  altogether  that  the  connection  of  politics  with  the 
New  York  Custom-house  would  be  the  fruitful  source  of  that 
fraud  and  corruption  which  in  a  generation  or  so  have  called 
for  half  a  dozen  investigations  at  the  hands  of  Congresa 

Now,  from  1789,  when  the  revenue  business  of  the  country 
began  to  take  shape,  down  to  1830,  though  there  were  more  or 
less  mismanagement  and  looseness  among  Custom-house  officers, 
this  was  not  especially  the  fault  of  politics,  and  on  the  whole 
collectors  and  their  subordinates  in  those  days  were  such  as 
they  naturally  would  be  when  the  affairs  of  the  country  were 
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in  the  hands  of  those  great  civilians  who  succeeded  each  other 
from  Washington  to  Jackson.  But  what  with  the  law  of  1820, 
making  collectors  of  the  customs  together  with  public  officers 
in:  general  to  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
removable  at  pleasure,  we  begin  to  see  signs  of  that  political 
pressure,  when,  as  Benton  said,  the  President  can  and  will 
extend,  or  deny  to  the  formidable  list  of  Custom-house  officeis 
a  valuable  public  as  well  as  private  patronage,  according  to  the 
part  which  they  shall  act  in  State  as  well  as  Federal  elections. 
No  such  pressure  was  to  be  exercised  indeed  by  John  Quincy 
AdamSf  but  the  case  was  very  different  with  Andrew  Jackson. 
From  the  hour  of  his  election,  Jackson  was  bent  on  reform,  and 
reform  with  him  meant  the  removal  of  his  political  enemies  to 
be  succeeded  by  his  frienda  Among  these  removals  was 
Jonathan  Thompson,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
Thompson  had  been  collector  since  1825,  and  was  in  all 
respects  a  worthy  and  efficient  officer,  but  he  had  to  be  removed 
on  the  score  of  political  justice,  and  it  is  said  that  the  New 
York  politicians  were  thrown  into  spasms  because  he  was 
retained  a  few  days  longer  after  Jackson's  election. 

When  it  comes  to  his  successor,  the  place  was  given  to 
Samuel  Swartwout,  a  man  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  his  subsequent  defalcations, 
was  ''  wholly  irresponsible  in  pecuniary  reputation,  notoriously 
prone  to  hazardous  speculations,  deeply  embarrassed  from  them, 
and  always  in  want  of  funds."  From  the  first  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  spoils,  carrying  his  faith  into 

practice,  and  holding  fully,  to  use  his  language,  that ''  no  d 

rascal  who  made  use  of  his  office  or  its  profits  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Mr.  Adams  in,  and  Oeneral  Jackson  out  of,  power, 
is  entitled  to  the  least  lenity  or  mercy,  save  that  of  hanging." 
Accordingly,  Swartwout  was  just  the  man  to  carry  out  General 
Jackson's  ideas  of  reform.  Having  disposed  of  the  Adams 
men,  it  was  always  a  question  of  politics  as  to  those  who  wished 
to  be  his  subordinates.  If  a  man  wants  to  be  inspector  of 
customs,  he  must  come  with  the  endorsement  that  he  is  ''a 
warm  political  friend,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  present 
administration."  If  one  would  have  the  position  of  auditor  or 
book-keeper,  it  settles  the  matter  that  ^'  his  politics  are  of  the 
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right  kind,"  that  **  he  is  a  Democrat  of  our  stamp,"  that  "  he 
breasted  the  storm  of  Whiggery  in  1884."  Whoever  aspires 
to  be  weigher  or  guager  must  come  with  the  recommendation 
that  ^'he  is  an  old  and  active  politician,"  *^one  of  the  most 
effective  electioneerers  in  our  ward,"  eta  In  this  way  Swart- 
wout,  under  Jackson,  converted  the  New  York  Custom-house 
into  a  nest  of  busy,  buzzing,  and  often  most  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Swartwout  carried  out  his  doctrine  of 
the  spoils.  He  had  said  before  his  appointment  that  '*  in  the 
general  scramble  for  plunder  he  rather  guessed  he  should  get 
something,  though  it  might  be  nothing  but  the  Bergen  light- 
house," and  he  had  too  much  regard  for  his  reputution  to  have 
his  prophecy  fail  of  fulfillment  Consequently,  having  got  a 
collectorship  he  had  such  an  eye  to  the  perquisities  that  within 
a  year  after  his  appointment  he  began  to  feather  his  nest  To 
what  extent  does  not  appear,  because  the  Committee  could  not 
get  at  the  true  relations  of  collectors,  receivers,  and  disbursers 
of  public  money  so  as  to  distinguish  debtors  from  defaulters. 
The  accounts  were  so  mixed  that  the  naval  oiBcer  and  auditor 
who  are  designed  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  collector  could  not 
keep  track  of  him.  Then,  again,  there  was  no  sub-treasury  in 
those  days,  and  Swartwout  saw  fit  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
banks  as  depositories  of  the  public  money,  and  allowed  it  to 
accumulate  on  his  handa  The  collector  was  permitted  to 
execute  the  law  as  he  understood  it,  we  are  told,  and  he  under- 
stood it  to  mean,  doubtless,  that  a  collector  is  to  get  all  he  can, 
if  he  is  not  to  keep  all  he  gets.  Of  this  at  least  we  are  certain, 
that  after  serving  four  years  he  had  $201,000  in  his  possession 
which  was  not  charged  on  the  books,  but  which,  however,  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  for  several  months  on  the  ground  that 
certain  merchants  had  claims  against  him  which  he  was  entitled 
to  pay  with  this  money. 

Thus  matters  stood  in  1884.  Reform  bad  made  such  progress 
under  collector  Swartwout  that  even  Martin  Van  Buren  objected 
to  his  reappointment  But  General  Jackson  wishing  to  reform 
it  altogether  had  him  appointed  a  second  time,  while  the  col- 
lector seems  to  have  felt  more  than  ever  the  value  of  his  services 
to  the  country,  and  was  certainly  a  more  wily  if  not  a  wiser 
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man.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  the  auditor 
and  naval  officer  were  kept  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  true 
state  of  the  accounts;  the  cashier  and  his  assistant  frequently 
made  no  entry  of  money  abstracted  by  Swartwout  for  his  private 
expenses ;  for  three  years  after  his  second  appointment  he  was 
allowed  to  carry  on  his  operations  without  any  security  except 
that  based  on  his  own  responsibility ;  whereas,  but  for  a  com- 
bination of  unprincipled  men  to  plunder  the  treasury,  his  frauds 
could  not  have  been  concealed  for  a  day,  and  certainly  not  for 
a  week.  But,  like  collector,  like  subordinates,  and  the  auditor 
would  not  tell,  and  the  assistant  cashier  would  not  tell.  The 
auditor  had  known  for  a  long  time  how  things  were  going  even 
before  Swartwout's  second  appointment,  but  when  asked  why 
he  did  not  inform  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  the  collector 
had  not  paid  over  to  the  cashier  $80,000  in  his  possession,  he 
replied :  ^'  Because  we  clerks  of  the  Custom-house  consider  our- 
selves as  in  the  service  of  the  collector,  and  not  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States."  In  like  manner,  the  assistant  cashier 
would  not  open  his  lips  '4n  conformity  with  Custom-house 
practice."  These  answers,  say  the  Committee,  afford  a  valuable 
instance  of  Custom-house  morality.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  the  collector  embezzled  $1,226,706.69 ;  or 
as  the  Conmiittee  say  impressively  in  addition  to  the  figures, 
one  million,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  five  dollars,  and  sixty-nine  cents.  Of  course,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  after  eight  years  of  laborious  service,  the 
collector  naturally  thought  it  would  benefit  his  health  to  travel 
in  foreign  parts,  and  he  accordingly  took  passage  for  Europa 

Come  we  now  to  a  second  investigation  in  view  of  the 
doings  of  Swartwout's  successor,  Jesse  Hoyt;  and  in  lliis  case 
it  is  a  personal  friend  of  Martin  Van  Burcn,  as  Swartwout  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Andrew  Jackson.  In  fact,  in  early  life 
Hoyt  turned  up  as  a  lawyer  in  Van  Buren's  office,  and  says  he 
is  mainly  indebted  to  him  for  his  political  education.  When 
made  collector  in  1839  he  was  bankrupt  in  credit,  but  being  a 
shrewd  and  reckless  political  manager,  the  Custom-house 
afforded  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  accomplishments. 
Hoyt,  too.  was  for  hanging  every  rascal  who  had  made  use  of 
bis  office  for  keeping  Mr.  Adams  in,  and  Gten.  Jackson  out  of 
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power ;  and  what  we  know  is  that  three  years  after  this  virtu- 
ous collector  received  his  appointment,  another  dignified  com- 
mittee is  sent  up  from  Washington  "  to  inquire  and  report 
upon  all  cases  of  bribery,  abstraction  of  goods  from  the  public 
stores,  misapplication  of  public  property,  fraud,  partiality,  mis- 
conduct or  irregularity  in  the  Custom-house  service  or  among 
the  public  o£Gicers  or  agents  engaged  therein."    It  seems  absurd 
that   one  investigation  should  so  soon  follow  on  the  heels  of 
another,  but  collectors  in  those  days  had  short  memories.     At 
any  rate,  it  appears  from  the  Beport  that  Hoyt  ruled  his  subor- 
dinates with  a  high  hand ;   that  he  was  even  more  averse  to 
careful  book-keeping  than  his  predecessor,  that  he  kept  large 
sums  of  money  in  his  personal  sub-treasury  with  which  to  meet 
contingencies,  and  that  there  were  "  evidences  of  oflBicial  delin- 
quency, if  not  downright  corruption,  which  have  but  seldom, 
if  ever,  occurred  in  any  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."     It  was  hard  to  get  at  all  the  facts  of  the  case  because 
Hoyt  objected,  while  his  subordinates  if  they  told  all  they 
knew,  did  not  tell  more  than  they  knew.     For  instance,  after 
the  Commissioners  began  their  work  Hoyt  gave  peremptory 
orders  to  have  the  official  papers  and  correspondence  sent  to 
his  house,  not  choosing  to  remember  that  by  a  law  of  1789  all 
the  public  or  official  books,  papers,  and  accounts  of  a  collector 
resigning  or  deceased  shall  be  delivered  over  to  his  successors 
as  the  property  of  the  United  States.    Accordingly,  he  was 
greatly  disgusted  to  learn  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  had 
taken  possession  of  the  books  and  carried  them  oif  to  Washing- 
ton.    It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  books  or  no  books,  all  sorts  of 
irregularities  were  practiced;   that  there  were  false  entries, 
undervaluations,  and  artful  devices  calculated  to  elude  detec- 
tion ;   that  there  was  partiality  in  the  appraisement  of  goods, 
while  different  importers  had  been  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
different  rates  of  duty ;  that  suits  were  instituted  and  then 
settled  by  a  system  of  '^  compromises ''  because  they  could  not 
be  sustained ;  that  all  the  supplies  for  the  Custom-house  were 
furnished  at  second-hand  through  individuals  selected  by  Hoyt, 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  market  prices  and  the 
prices  actually  paid  constituted  an  enormous  profit  which  went 
into  his  pockets ;  that  in  three  years  $35,000  might  have  been 
VOL.  XXXVI.  51 
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saved  to  the  government  in  the  matter  of  stationer; ;  that  he 
rented  five  stores  from  which  he  accumulated  $80,000  at  an 
expense  to  the  Government  of  $90,000 ;  and  that  the  amount 
of  his  indebtedness  to  the  Government  when  driven  from  office 
must  have  been  $300,000.  Then,  again,  he  had  his  tools, 
notoriously  Wasson  and  Caimes,  one  of  whom  began  as  a  poor 
collector  and  ended  with  setting  up  an  establishment  for  his 
wife  and  children,  while  the  other  remarked  on  one  occasion 
that  "if  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  re-elected,  he  should  be  able  to 
retain  office  four  years  longer,  after  which  he  would  not  want 
to  hold  office  under  any  administration,  as  he  should  be  able 
to  retire." 

All  this  time  everybody  was  as  sound  as  a  nut  on  the  polit- 
ical question.  "  The  inspectors  when  absent  from  duty  were 
generally  engaged  in  electioneering  or  in  procuring  the  natu- 
ralization of  foreigners  in  the  interest  of  their  party,  while  a 
Custom-house  tax  was  regularly  levied  and  paid  in  advance  of 
elections  for  City  officers,  Governors,  and  Representatives  in 
the  State  Legislature,  for  Members  of  Congress,  and  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  This  tax  was 
graduated  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  salary  received  by 
each  officer,  and  the  importance  of  the  pending  election;  and 
the  refusal  to  pay  it  was  invariably  followed  by  a  removal  from 
office."  "A  system  of  favoritism  was  uniformly  extended  to 
the  most  violent  political  partisans  who  earned  their  favor  by 
their  devotion  to  the  hand  from  which  they  received  it" 
Meanwhile,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  while  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue  was  less  than  one  and  one  half  per  cent, 
under  Thompson  it  was  more  than  two  and  a  half  under  Swart- 
wout,  and  nearly  five  and  a  quarter  under  Hoyt 

This  then  was  the  way  matters  stood  in  1842.  Within  a  few 
years  the  Custom-house  had  been  harnessed  to  a  system  which 
was  shameful  and  degrading,  and  which  to  this  day  has  not 
been  shaken  off.  In  the  appointment  of  Swartwout  and  Hoyt, 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  are  largely  responsible  for  converting 
the  Custom-house  into  an  intolerable  engine  of  corruption  and 
oppression.  The  spoils  system  had  at  last  taken  root,  and  we 
see  the  fruits  of  it.  Politicians  and  speculators  are  installed  in 
office  only  to  make  it  a  means  of  plunder,  and  to  corrupt  the 
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entire  service  by  their  bad  exampla  Merit  gives  place  to 
partisanship,  and  honesty  and  independence  to  an  obsequious 
spirit  in  which  auditors  and  cashiers  are  in  the  service  of  the 
collector,  while  the  collector  is  in  the  service  of  his  party,  the 
party  meanwhile,  being  in  the  service  of  the  politicians. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  investigation  of  1866  which  con- 
cerned the  operations  of  Collector  H.  A.  Smythe.  This  was 
under  Republican  rule,  and  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
That  Smythe  had  an  eye  to  business  appears  from  a  remark  of 
his  uttered  the  first  day  of  his  official  life,  that  "  the  North  river 
general  order  business  is  the  big  plum  of  the  collector."  Here 
it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  an  Act  of  1846  inaugurated  what 
is  called  the  warehouse  system,  which,  in  1854,  the  Govern- 
ment extended  to  private  warehouses.  Now,  all  unclaimed 
goods  are  sent  to  the  general  order  store,  which  is  so  called  in 
virtue  of  a  general  order  issued  by  the  collector  to  receive 
them.  It  is  this  general  order  business  which  Smythe  had  set 
his  eye  on  as  the  collector's  big  plum,  and  which  being  in  the 
unpurchased  possession  of  Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Co.,  they  natu- 
rally wished  to  retain.  Smythe  remarked,  however,  that 
parties  in  Washington  of  large  influence  and  big  expectations 
must  be  taken  care  of,  in  which  case  Tan  Bergen  &  Co.  must 
have  three  shares  of  the  general  order  business,  while  Hum- 
phrey &  Co.  could  have  but  one  share.  They  could  not  have 
a  larger  proportion  because  he  had  got  to  pay  $20,000  out  of 
it,  $5,000  being  set  down  "political."  A  day  or  two  after, 
Smythe  sold  out  the  whole  general  order  businiess  to  Miller, 
Conger  &  Co.  for  $40,000,  oflfering  a  gratuity  of  $3,000  to 
Humphrey  &  Co.,  which  was  indignantly  rejected.  In  this 
case  $10,000  was  to  be  set  apart  as  a  political  fund  of  which 
Smythe  was  sole  almoner,  notwithstanding  his  oft  repeated 
assertion  that  he  was  not  to  have  a  dollar  of  it  Here  a  new 
operator  intervenes,  E.  C.  Johnson,  who  testified  that  he  had 
spent  two  or  three  thousand  dollara  in  the  November  elections 
and  among  the  bar  rooms,  and  who  now  offered  $50,000  for 
the  general  order  business,  remarking  that  "  this  would  knock 
the  other  arrangement  into  a  cocked  hat"  Finally,  the  general 
order  business  of  the  whole  city  was  in  December,  1866,  turned 
over  to  Myers  and  Smyth,  in  which  case  it  was  half  proved  to 
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have  been  boasted  that  this  time  no  d Congressional  inves- 
tigating Committee  could  get  hold  of  the  arrangement"  "To 
allow  the  inaugurator  of  such  picaroon  proposals  and  proceed- 
ings," say  the  committee,  "to  continue  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  must  inevitably  degrade  manhood  generally  and  essen- 
tially, if  not  entirely  disorganize  all  the  subordinate  branches  of 
the  public  service." 

What  use  Smythe  made  of  his  power  appears  in  the  fact  that 
of  the  nine  hundred  and  three  officers  employed  during  his 
three  years  term  of  service,  he  eflTected  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  removals.  **  By  his  numerous  changes,  removals,  ap- 
pointments and  re-appointments  he  has  greatly  disorganized, 
demoralized,  and  impaired  the  capacity  and  working  force  of 
the  revenue  service  of  the  New  York  Custom-house.  Faithful, 
experienced,  capable  men  have,  for  no  known  cause,  but  the 
collector's  capriciousness  been  made  to  give  place  not  infre- 
quently to  incapacity,  ignorance,  vice,  and,  in  one  instance,  to 
a  convicted  thiel"  In  the  mean  time,  a  vast  amount  of  money 
was  delayed  by  a  system  of  seizures  and  compromises;  several 
officers  were  enriched  over  $100,000  each  above  their  salaries: 
with  decreasing  business  the  expenses  of  the  Custom-house 
increased,  it  was  said,  $100,000  annually;  so  that  "in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  there  was  abundantly  sufficient  cause 
to  warrant,  require,  and  insure  Smy the's  removal  from  the  New 
York  Custom-housa" 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  frauds 
in  the  New  York  Custom-house  in  1872.  This  was  under  Col- 
lector Murphy,  and  in  "  the  gross  and  shameless  days"  of  B.  G. 
Jayne,  when  that  worthy,  acting  the  part  of  special  agent  of  the 
Government,  was  harrassing  New  York  merchants  by  making 
oppressive  seizures  of  their  books  and  papers.  According  to 
Jayne*s  testimony  he  made  thirty  four  seizures  between  June, 
1869,  and  January,  1871,  which  resulted,  of  course,  in  all  manner 
of  suits  and  compromises,  while  the  amount  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury was  $617,688.76,  one  half  of  which  was  retained  by  the 
Government,  while  the  other  half  was  divided  between  the  col- 
lector, the  naval  officer,  and  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
whose  salaries  and  emoluments  were  double  or  more  than  double 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    This  time  the  "  big 
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plum"  of  the  collector  was  sold  to  Leet  and  Stocking,  who, 
though  spoken  of  with  consideration  in  the  Majority  Eeport 
managed  to  keep  from  both  committees  all  inspection  of  their 
books  and  papers,  or  any  authentic  statement  of  their  receipts 
and  profits  even  for  a  single  week.  What  politics  had  to  do  with 
the  Custom-house  in  those  days  we  may  gather  from  the  fact 
that  Murphy  made  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  removals  in 
eighteen  months,  while  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Grinnell,  made 
five  hundred  and  ten  in  sixteen  months.  One  witness  testified 
that  in  1866  the  subordinates  of  the  Custom-house  voluntarily 
contributed  many  thousands  to  the  expenses  of  the  campaign ; 
another,  that  when  he  was  appraiser  a  large  collection  was 
made  for  the  Republican  party  in  Connecticut;  while  Murphy 
instanced  that  when  a  collection  was  taken  up  for  the  campaign 
in  1870,  but  $25,000  were  received,  whereas  a  contribution  of 
two  per  cent  on  the  salaries  would  have  yielded  $36,000.  It 
is  true,  the  Committee  on  the  Majority  Report  ''saw  no  reason 
why  those  who  draw  salaries  may  not  as  properly  be  invited  to 
contribute  as  those  who  do  not,"  but  they  certainly  might  have 
seen  it  if  they  had  taken  any  pains  to  investigate  the  history 
and  workings  of  the  New  York  Custom-housa  More  to  the 
point  is  the  Report  of  the  Minority,  at  least  so  far  as  they  say 
that  *'  the  frauds,  the  misdemeanors,  defalcations,  and  abuses 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  these  pages  have  their  well-spring 
in  the  necessary  corruptions  from  the  prostitution  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  service  to  party  ends."  It  is  true,  the 
Republicans  learned  this  lesson  from  the  Democrats,  but  they 
were  apt  learners,  and  what  they  practiced  in  1872  was  as  bad, 
as  far  as  it  went,  as  what  their  teachers  practiced  in  1889,  and 
in  1842.  **Murphy*s  idea  of  the  New  York  Custom-house," 
say  the  committee,  **  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  a  political 
machine  to  be  run  exclusively  and  constantly  in  the  interests 
of  the  party  with  which  they  happened  to  be  acting  at  the 
time."  Well,  this  was  Swartwout's  idea,  and  Hoyt's  idea,  and 
Smythe's  idea,  and  it  has  been  more  or  less  the  idea  of  nearly 
every  collector  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  This  is  but  say- 
ing it  is  the  idea  of  the  sj^stem  which  was  thrust  upon  the 
Custom-house  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and  to 
which  it  has  been  under  bondage  ever  since.     The  committee 
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go  on  to  say:  "We  might  multiply  instances  to  show  that 
Murphy  treated  the  ofl&cial  patronage  in  the  New  York  Custom- 
house as  so  much  merchandise  to  be  bestowed  and  sold  in  what 
he  might  choose  to  regard  as  the  interest  of  his  political  party." 
But  Murphy  could  say  in  reply  that  he  took  the  institution  as 
he  found  it,  and  was  only  carrying  out  an  ancient,  if  not  hon- 
orable custom.  It  may  have  been  his  business  to  reform  it, 
but  usage  is  everything  in  this  world,  and  usage  doubtless 
taught  him  to  believe  that  to  separate  the  Custom-house  from 
politics  is  contrary  to  nature. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  investigation  under  collector  Arthur, 
we  find  most  certainly  some  improvement  on  the  old  order  of 
things,  but  much  which  is  a  continuation  of  it,  and  which,  if 
not  reformed  altogether,  may  easily  become  as  bad.  Here  we 
read  the  old  story  of  political  assessments ;  that  one  man  for 
the  last  twelve  yeai*s  has  paid  sums  amounting  to  $100,  $200, 
and  $300,  that  he  contributed  $300  to  the  Connecticut  political 
fund ;  that  under  the  present  system  the  officers  who  are 
appointed  through  political  influence  are  expected  to  make 
their  offices  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  party ;  and  that 
most  of  the  officials  thus  assessed  accede  to  the  demand,  some 
of  them  repairing  their  diminished  salaries  by  exacting  or 
accepting  from  the  merchants  unlawful  gratuities.  Here  we 
read  of  clerks  receiving  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  in  fees 
besides  their  salaries ;  of  weighers  who  are  never  seen  on  the 
docks,  while  their  assistants  come  late,  leave  early,  and  read 
the  papers ;  of  men  who  are  deficient  in  a  proper  attention  to 
business,  as  well  as  in  business  qualifications  and  character; 
while  other  men  are  more  or  less  employed  in  private  business 
to  the  possible  detriment,  in  some  cases,  of  the  interests  in  the 
service.  As  one  result  of  the  investigation  the  Committee 
thought  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  Custom-house  force 
twenty  per  cent,  causing  an  annual  saving  to  the  Government 
of  $319,000. 

Here,  then,  putting  all  these  investigations  together,  is  an 
astonishing  state  of  things.  Periodically  the  New  York  Custom- 
house is  gone  through  with  as  though  this  operation  were  re- 
quired by  an  article  of  the  Constitution.  Committees,  more  or 
less  partizan,  of  course,  are  appointed  by  Congress,  the  unwilling 
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witnesses  of  the  Custom-house  are  called  on  to  testify,  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  is  taken,  majority  and  minority  reports  are 
made,  of  which  two  or  three  thousand  copies  are  ordered  to  be 
printed,  a  great  deal  of  excellent  advice  is  given,  while,  perhaps, 
a  collector  and  a  few  subordinates  lose  their  places  or  hold  them 
by  being  put  upon  their  good  behavior.  Here,  for  instance,  in 
less  than  twelve  years  have  been,  three  investigations  into  a 
vicious  condition  of  things  which  the  Republican  party  ought 
to  have  extirpated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  moment  they  came 
into  power.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  these  investigations,  and 
what  with  the  precedent  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  removals 
since  1866,  what  is  to  hinder  the  Democrats,  should  they  suc- 
ceed at  the  next  election,  from  clearing  out  the  whole  Custom- 
house force,  and  returning  to  the  disgraceful  days  of  Swartwout, 
Hoyt,  and  Jayne. 

Are  we  forced  to  conclude,  then,  that  neither  party  has  really 
wished  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Custom-house ;  that  though 
each  wanted  the  officials  of  the  other  to  attend  strictly  to  the 
business  of  the  govei^iment,  they  yet  expected  their  own  officials 
to  use  the  Custom-house  in  the  interests  of  the  party  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  a  powerful  opposition 
in  the  Republican  party  to  the  present  effi)rts  at  reform,  and 
from  the  first  it  has  been  so  far  evident  that  the  Custom-house 
authorities  are  half-hearted  in  the  matter,  that,  as  the  final  result 
of  the  Jay  Commission,  it  is  pretty  much  decided  to  have  them 
removed,  and  institute  reform  in  head  and  members.  At  any 
rate,  no  administration  could  undertake  a  worthier  task  than  to 
break  up,  so  far  as  a  single  administration  can  break  up,  that 
unnatural  alliance  of  forty  years  standing  which  at  times  has 
well  nigh  embraced  the  whole  Custom-house  force,  and  cor- 
rupted the  entire  institution.  Of  course  they  will  say  you  can- 
not separate  the  Custom-house  from  politics ;  as  if  the  United 
States  must  hand  over  an  institution  for  collecting  the  revenues 
of  the  country  to  be  managed  by  the  politicians,  and  ever- 
lastingly go  through  this  farce  of  investigations;  as  if,  in  fact, 
a  condition  of  things  which  would  be  thrice  ruinous  to  any 
private  concern  must  be  endured  forever  by  a  great  human 
government. 
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There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  going  to  succumb  so  easily.  Thus  far  there  may 
have  been  something  more  of  promise  than  performance,  and 
they  only  can  understand  a  difficulty  like  this  who  have  tried 
to  remove  it.  Certainly,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  expectation 
that  President  Hayes  will  leave  this  Custom-house  business  a 
great  deal  better  than  he  found  it,  and  that  he  is  preparing  the 
way  for  a  reform  as  "thorough,  radical,  and  complete"  as  in 
this  degenerate  world  we  can  well  hope  for.  So  {bt,  at  least, 
as  he  tries  to  equal  his  pledges  he  can  rest  assured  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  cociperatign  of  the  people,  which  are,  in  fact,  the 
guarantee  of  ultimate  success. 
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Abticle  IX.— NOTIOES  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

Protection  in  the  United  States.* — ^This  volume  contains 
the  lectares  originally  delivered  before  the  International  Free 
Trade  Alliance  of  New  York  by  Pro£  Sumner  of  Yale  College  in 
the  spring  of  1876.  The  author  seeks  to  show  by  the  history  of 
the  protective  legislation  of  the  United  States,  which  he  claims  to 
have  been  framed  in  ignorance  of  its  effects,  and  to  have  been 
frequently  changed  without  any  conception  of  the  public  interest, 
that  such  legislation  tends  to  diminish  national  production. 

In  the  first  lecture  he  argues  that  as  trade  is  absolutely  free 
between  the  States  of  the  Union  with  the  best  possible  results, 
the  same  good  results  would  follow  were  trade  free  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  This,  he  says,  is  the  true 
American  system.  Texas  was  won  from  Mexico,  and  when 
admitted  into  the  Union  was  open  to  trade  to  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  while  Mexico,  of  which  it  had  been  a  part.,  remained 
under  the  former  restrictions.  A  citizen  of  Vermont  can  trade 
freely  with  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  "but 
if  he  wants  to  trade  northward  to  Canada,  it  is  regarded  as  fatal 
to  him  and  to  his  country  that  he  should  do  so  freely." 

In  the  second  lecture  he  discusses  the  theory  that  the  legislature 
of  a  State  can  direct  and  regulate  the  business  of  the  citizens  better 
than  they  can  do  it  themselves,  claiming  it  to  be  an  American 
principle  that  no  man  shall  obtain  by  law  any  advantage  from 
traditional  or  fictitious  privileges.  He  denies  that  taxation  can 
ever  be  a  productive  force.  This  denial  he  enforces  with  great 
acumen  and  power,  and  illustrates  in  various  ways.  The  argu- 
ments in  these  introductory  chapters  are  not  new,  but  are  urged 
with  much  strength  and  ability. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  tarift 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  Beginning  with  the  statement 
that  "  the  war  of  American  Independence  was  a  revolt  against 
unjust  taxation,  he  speaks  somewhat  cursorily  of  the  attempts 

*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States,  deliyered  before  the 
International  Free-Trade  Alliance.  By  W,  G.  Suxkbb,  Professor  in  Yale  College- 
Beprinted  from  "The  New  Century."  Published  for  the  International  Free 
Trade  Alliance  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  182  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    1877. 
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during  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to  make  treaties  of  commerce 
with  other  nations,  and  then  more  at  length  of  the  discussions  in 
the  constitutional  conventions.  He  speaks  of  the  legislation  at 
that  time  as  illustrating  all  subsequent  tariff  legislation  in  this 
country,  and  as  ^*a  grand  grab  struggle  between  interests  and 
sections.'*  He  criticizes  at  some  length  the  report  on  manufac- 
tures made  in  December,  179^1,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  whose 
good  faith  and  philosophical  spirit  he  pays  tribute. 

He  traces  the  establishment  of  protection  in  this  country  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  sketches  the  commercial  legis- 
lation during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  down  to  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  gives  the  history  of  the  tariff  of  1816, 
remarking  that  down  to  1832  tariff  laws  were  passed  in  every 
presidential  year  except  one.  The  tariff  bill  of  1824  comes  in  for 
a  thorough  examination,  as  does  the  bill  of  1828.  Following  the 
history  down  to  the  present  time,  he  concludes  with  several 
deductions. 

1st.  This  notion  that  there  is  some  means  to  increase,  by  an 
adjustment  of  taxes,  the  wealth  of  a  country,  has  had  a  very  full 
trial  amongst  us.  It  was  inherited  from  older  countries ;  it  was 
hostile  to  all  the  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  American 
people  and  totally  incongruous  with  our  social  and  political  sys- 
tem. The  Americans  adopted  the  notion,  that  they  could  get 
certain  industries  started,  which  would  then  go  alone  and  become 
independent  sources  of  wealth.  ^*  But  instead  of  strong,  independ- 
ent industries,  we  have  to-day  only  a  hungry  and  clamorous 
crowd  of  infants.'* 

2d.  This  continual  law  making  about  industry  has  been  prolific 
of  industrial  and  political  miHchief.  It  has  tainted  our  political 
life  with  log-rolling,  presidential  wire-pulling,  lobbying,  and  cus- 
tom-honse  politics. 

The  book  well  sustains  its  author's  reputation,  but  must  be 
read  to  be  appreciated.  No  sketch  like  that  we  have  attempted 
can  doit  justice. 

Essays  os  PoLrrioAL  Economy.* — ^The  interest  newly  awakened 
in  the  questions  of  Political  Economy  has  led  Mr.  David  A.  Wells 
to  publish  some  selected  essays  from  the  writings  of  F.  Bastiat, 

*  E89ay9  on  FoUtieal  Economy,  By  Fbbdxbioe  Bashat.  English  Tranfllation, 
revised,  with  notes.  By  Dovid  A.  Wells.  New  York:  Q.  P.  Patnam*8  Sons, 
182  Fifth  avenue.    1877. 
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one  of  the  leaders  in  opinion  on  this  Bnbjeet  in  France,  who  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Some  of  these  essays  have  been 
published  in  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  all  these  countries  have  passed  through  several 
editions.  Their  sprightHness  of  tone  and  fullness  of  illustration 
make  them  singularly  attractive  and  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  first  essay  on  "  capital  and  interest"  is  largely  devoted  to 
showing  that  capital  is  entitled  to  remuneration,  in  other  words, 
that  interest  is  a  legitimate  result  of  the  use  of  capital ;  a  question 
which  has  hardly  been  brought  into  discussion  in  this  country, 
but  which  has  been  much  discussed  in  France;  Mr.  Proudhon 
and  other  Socialists  claiming  that  ^^the  productiveness  of  capital, 
which  is  condemned  by  Christianity  under  the  name  of  usury,  is 
the  true  cause  of  misery,  the  true  origin  of  destitution,  the  eternal 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  true  Republic.^'  These  ideas 
are  beginning  to  obtain  foothold  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
reproduction  of  this  essay  is  very  timely.  Other  essays,  on 
"What  is  Government?"  "The  Law,"  and  "What  is  Money?" 
exhibit  the  author's  characteristics,  and  are  interesting  discussions 
of  topics  which  will  attract  much  attention,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so. 

The  essay,  however,  which  we  think  the  ablest,  the  most  inter- 
esting and  the  most  suggestive,  is  entitled  "  That  which  is  seen  and 
that  which  is  not  seen,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the 
effect  of  an  economic  law  is  not  limited  to  its  immediate  visible 
influence,  but  is  to  be  traced  in  ulterior  consequences.  In  this 
essay  occurs  the  famous  illustration  of  "  the  broken  window ;"  but 
the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  one  illustration,  but  enlivens 
the  discussion  with  such  a  variety  of  anecdote,  explanation,  and 
elucidation,  that  the  reader  is  carried  along  with  all  the  interest 
of  a  romance.  Yet  one  feels  inclined  to  ask,  as  of  a  romance,  is  it 
true?  Does  it  express  the  whole  tiiith?  M.  Bastiat  states 
some  things  which  "are  not  seen,"  that  is,  some  remote  con- 
sequences, does  he  state  all?  Take  the  "broken  window" 
illustration  as  an  example.  A  shopkeeper  has  a  pane  of 
glass  broken,  and  a  glazier  is  employed  to  replace  it,  and 
receives  for  his  labor  one  dollar.  This,  says  M.  Bastiat,  is 
what  is  seen.  What  is  not  seen  is,  that  as  the  shopkeeper  has 
spent  a  dollar  upon  this,  he  has  it  not  to  spend  for  anything  else. 
If  he  had  not  spent  it  to  replace  his  broken  window  he  would 
have  had  it  to  replace  his  old  shoes,  or  to  add  a  book  to  his 
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library.  "  In  short,  he  would  have  employed  his  dollar  in  some 
way  which  this  accident  has  prevented.*'  And  "therefore,"  he 
argues,  "  neither  industry  in  general  nor  the  sum  total  of  national 
labor  is  affected  whether  windows  are  broken  are  not." 

The  anecdote  is  first  used  to  show  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the 
destruction  of  property,  either  direct  or  remote.  The  author 
applies  the  same  illustration  and  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  to 
various  forms  of  restriction.  To  the  levy  of  taxes  and  the  tariff 
laws  he  applies  his  theory,  also  to  the  employment  of  men  by  the 
government  on  public  works,  the  use  of  machinery,  and  various 
other  activities;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  in  each 
instance  he  brings  to  the  front  some  remote  consequence  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  advocates  of  the  opposing 
theory. 

As  in  his  illustration  of  the  broken  window,  he  says  "  if  the 
shopkeeper  had  not  spent  his  dollar  to  replace  his  broken  window, 
he  would  have  employed  it  in  some  way  which  this  accident  has 
prevented;"  so  he  subsequently  puts  his  theory  into  a  more  gen- 
eral statement.  "  If  there  is  in  the  world  a  workman  with  unem- 
ployed arms,  there  is  also  in  the  world  an  unemployed  dollar. 
These  two  elements  meet  ?ind  combine."  But  is  there  not 
something  which  is  still  unseen,  at  least  by  M.  Bastiat  and 
the  political  economists  of  his  school.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
capitalist,  although  his  money  is  unemployed,  will  always  use 
it.  He  may  think  it  safer  and  more  profitable  to  allow  it  to 
remain  unused  for  a  time,  waiting  for  new  and  more  advantageous 
investments,  than  to  expose  it  to  risk  by  employing  it  at  present, 
when  the  promise  of  remuneration  is  small  and  the  danger  of 
loss  great.^  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  large  amount  of  capital 
at  the  present  moment  unemployed  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  while  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  unemployed 
or  pooriy  employed  hands. 

M.  Bastiat  says,  **  if  you  will  go  to  the  root  of  all  the  argu- 
ments, which  are  adduced  in  its  [restriction]  favor,  all  you  will 
find  will  be  the  paraphrase  of  this  vulgar  saying :  What  would 
become  of  the  glazier  if  nobody  broke  ^dndows  ?"  But  this  is 
the  question  of  questions  to-day:  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
workmen  when  capital  does  not  furnish  employment  ?  It  is  use- 
less to  say  to  a  starving  workman  with  a  starving  family  that 
supply  and  demand  are  equal  and  expect  him  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  aphorism.    The  immediate  necessity  is  upon  him,  and  he  will 
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reply  to  the  question  which  M.  Bastiat  quotes,  "What  would 
become  of  the  glazier  if  nobody  broke  windows  ?"  If  nobody  else 
breaks  them,  I  will,  for  I  must  have  work;  and  this  answer 
has  been  given  in  substance  all  along  our  railroads  and  in  our 
burning  cities  during  the  past  summer. 

It  is  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  those  who  wish  to  learn  how 
one  class  of  writers  treat  the  subject,  and  who  wish  to  be  inter- 
ested and  instructed  by  a  vigorous  and  animated  discussion  of 
related  topics,  cannot  do  better  than  to  read  the  essay  "that 
which  is  seen  and  that  which  is  not  seen.'' 

Cunningham's  Dissertation  on  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.* 
— ^This  little  volume  considers  (I)  the  Manuscripts,  Editions,  and 
Text,  of  the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Barnabas ;  (2)  its 
Plan  and  Character;  (3)  its  Authorship;  (4)  the  testimony  of 
Antiquity  respecting  it ;  (6)  the  Epistle  and  Contemporary  Influ- 
ences ;  (6)  the  Theology  of  the  Epistle.  Then  follows  the  Greek 
Text,  Latin  Version,  Commentary,  and  English  Translation.  The 
work  is  the  product  of  careful  study,  and  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  students  who  are  interested  in  the  early  patristic 
literature. 

Bishop  Kip  on  the  Church  op  the  Apostles.! — Bishop  Kip 
presents  us  in  this  volume  with  four  Essays,  on  the  following 
subjects:  Creeds,  Fellowship,  Eucharist,  Liturgies, — which  are 
followed  by  a  brief  Conclusion.  They  are  written  in  a  reverential 
spirit.  Their  materials  are  drawn  from  Eusebius  and  his  Continu- 
ators,  and  from  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church.  Much 
valuable  information  is  incorporated  in  them.  The  strong  predi- 
lection of  the  author  for  the  Anglican  polity  and  worship  is  quite 
manifest  in  his  judgments  respecting  the  institutions  of  the  primi- 
tive Church. 

Memoirs  op  John  Quinct  Adams,  Vol.  XILJ — ^Pages  289-636 

*  A  DisaertaUon  on  the  SpiHk  of  S.  Bamabas,  induding  a  Discussion  of  its  date 
and  authorship.  By  the  Bev.  William  OnuNmaHAM.  Together  with  the  Greek 
Text,  the  Latin  Version,  and  a  new  English  Translation  and  CSommentary.  Lon- 
don: Macmillan  &  Go.    1877. 

f  Tfie  Church  of  the  ApoaUea.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Ingiubam  Kip,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  California.    Kew  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Go.    1877. 

%  Memovn  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  GompriBing  portions  of  his  Diary  from  1796 
to  1848.  Edited  by  Graslbs  Frakois  Adams.  Vol.  XII.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
lippincott  &  Oa    1877. 
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of  ihifl  volume,  the  conclnding  yolnme  of  the  series,  are  devoted  to 
the  Index,  which,  considering  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
work,  is  none  too  long.  The  volume  embraces  an  account  of  the 
last  days  of  Mr.  Adams,  up  to  the  time  when  he  fell  at  his  post, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  had  maintained,  with 
so  much  fearlessness,  the  cause  of  freedom  against  the  encroach- 
ments and  the  violence  of  the  representatives  of  the  Slave  Power. 
Partly  owing  to  the  strenuous  political  struggles  in  which  he  was 
BO  long  engaged,  and  partly  from  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  this 
extended  Diary  of  Mr.  Adams  contains  a  great  quantity  of  vitu- 
perative writing.  If  we  cannot  accept,  in  many  cases  at  least,  the 
verdicts  and  estimates  which  he  records  with  reference  to  his 
contemporaries,  they  are  seldom  destitute  of  a  racy  quality  which 
makes  them  interesting,  and  they  have  all  the  spirit  which  might 
be  expected  in  contemporary  sketches,  taken  from  the  life,  by  a 
vigorous  hand.  Of  Mr.  Adams's  uprightness  and  patriotism,  and 
of  his  great  public  services,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  what- 
ever regret  may  be  felt  at  the  infirmities  of  temper  which  are  so 
fully  exhibited  on  the  pages  of  this  Memoir. 

Lightfoot's  S.  Clkmekt  op  Rome,  an  Appendix.* — ^The  recent 
discovery  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  a  Syriac  trans- 
lation, has  led  Dr.  Lightfoot  to  prepare  the  present  volume,  by 
way  of  supplement  to  his  formerly  published  edition  of  Clement^s 
Epistle.  The  newly  discovered  matter  is,  from  various  points  of 
view, 'of  much  interest;  and  the  comments  and  discussions  of  the 
editor  are  marked  by  the  learning  and  judgment  which  distinguish 
all  of  his  productions. 

SKLEcnoNB  FROM  EpicTETU8.f — We  can  hardly  call  this  tiny 
book  a  collection  of  gems ;  for  what  did  Epictetns  write  that  is 
not  a  gem  ?  It  is  a  selection  of  characteristic  utterances  of  the 
Stoic  Sage,  which  may  serve  to  acquaint  the  reader  who  goes  no 
farther,  with  the  peculiar  flavor  of  his  noble  teachings.  Who- 
ever reads  this  volume  appreciatively  is  pretty  likely  to  be 
enticed  to  the  perusal  of  all  the  writings  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  Stoic  teachers. 

*  S.  Clement  of  Borne,  An  Appendix  containing  the  Newly  Recovered  Portions. 
With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Translations.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  DJ).,  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.    London :  Macmillan  ft  Co.     1877. 

^  SeleOumafromEpicietuB,    Boston :  Boberts  Brothers.    1677. 
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Romanism  ab  it  is. — ^The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Barnum,  who  is 
known  as  a  painstaking  and  accurate  scholar,  published  in  1871 
^  book  with  the  above  title,  which  was  commended  at  the  time  in 
the  New  Englander  as  a  valuable  collection  of  facts  and  docu- 
ments in  exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  System,  which  had 
hitherto  not  been  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Barnum  has  recently  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
book,  to  which  has  been  added  an  Appendix  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pages.  In  this  is  given  an  account  of  the  more  impoitant  events 
of  the  last  six  years,  which  show  what  the  working  of  the  new 
system  has  been,  since  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  An 
account  is  given  of  the  Gladstone  controversy,  the  Falk  Laws, 
the  Guibord  case,  and  the  state  of  Romanism  in  the  various 
nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The  book  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  convenient  book  of  reference. 

Spirite.* — ^This  entertaining  little  story  deals,  as  the  title  may 
indicate,  largely  in  the  supernatural.  Spirite  is  a  beautiful  girl 
who  is  in  love  with  the  hero,  but  by  a  perverse  and  malicious 
fate  is  prevented  from  being  seen  by  him,  although  they  are 
repeatedly  brought  near  one  another.  At  length,  in  despair,  she 
takes  the  veil,  and  soon  dies.  But  she  appears  to  the -object  of 
her  love,  succeeds  in  weaning  him  from  every  other  attachment, 
until  finally  he  dies,  and  enters  into  a  blissful  union  with  herself. 
The  story  is  genuinely  French,  and  sufficiently  interesting  to 
repay  a  perusal.  ITie  management  of  the  celestial  machinery  is 
carried  forward  with  the  aid  of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  a  disciple  of 
Swedenborg. 
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